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MR. NEMO’S JOURNEY TO NOWHERE. 

Mr. Charles Nem;o was a most respect- 
able citizen. He had hut one failing, and 
that was a lack of memory with regard 
to names after the nncertain minutes of 
the night. In the early hours of the 
morning, when the coffee-stall keepers. 


OLASSlCAIi SKATINa. 

From an andervt Freeze. 


in the bleak, biting, wintry blast, were 
still supplying the supposed extract of 
Mocha coffee to the wayfarer, when 
the policeman on duty cast his eye 
on the ribald reeling home, Mr. Nemo 
might still be observed by the watchmen 
of the mansion flats of the West End 
padding the hoof. One day Mr. Nemo, 


following the milkman, arrived at his 
unancestral residence, and was greeted by 
his wife, who was also his pursebearer, 
with the expression, “ Charles, you are 
unwell, you need change of air.** 

“But,** faltered Charlie, “what about 
the place, and where is the cash ? *’ 

His spouse, tremulous with delight, and 
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in her position of financial directress 
imperative, kissed her husband, and 
softly placed two crisp five pound notes 
in his hand, mentioning a spot where 
they would be happy together for, at 
least, a fortnight. 

Charlie went to sleep, and, when he 
woke in the morning, his fingers still 
grasped the Bank of England acknow- 
ledgments. But for the life of him he 
could not remember the ideal spot selected 
by his better-half. All he could recollect 


was that it existed in the “ B’s,” as placed 
in the ABC railway guide. He con- 
sulted his friends. One man suggested 
Bognor, another Brighton, a third Bourne- 
mouth, and a wretch who had no sense of 
human unhappiness, Bermondsey. 

Charlie finally invaded the Charing 
Cross office of the Underground Railway, 
and asked if he could book for Billingsgate. 
The clerk in charge recommended the 
Tower. Charlie thanked him, fled from 
the office, and returned to the rose of his 


home garden. He said, ** Venetia, what 
do you think of the Tower Bridge ? ” 

Yenetia answered, ‘‘Here are twenty- 
five golden sovereigns for you. Let us go 
to Boulogne for the Glad New Year.'' 

Then Mr. X^emo had a glimmer of the 
truth (Boulogne was in the “B’s”)* put 
the gold in his pocket, and, just to oblige 
Yenetia, had no inkling of placing himself 
in receipt of a Coroner's jury. In fact he 
was saved from himself- This is a yarn 
without any hempen conclusion. 



AN OLD STORY. 

This is the house that Jack took. 

This is the rain 

That came through the roof 

And flooded the house that Jack took. 

This is the drain 

That blocked the rain 

That came through the roof 

And flooded the house that Jack took. 

This is the builder, a local man, 

YTho came with five ladders, a horse and 
van. 

To dear the drain 

That blocked the rain 

That came through the roof 

And flooded the house that Jack took. 


These are the days— a dozen or so — 

In which the water continued to flow 
In spite of the builder, a local man, 

YTho came with five ladders, a horse and 
van, 

To clear the drain 

That blocked the rain 

That came through the roof 

And flooded the house that Jack took. 

This is the drawing-room ceiling white 
That dripped with moisture day and night 
Throughout the days — a dozen or so — 

In which the water continued to flow 
Unchecked by the builder, a local man, 
Who came with five ladders, a horse and 
van. 

To clear the drain 
That blocked the rain 


That came through the roof 

And flooded the house that Jack took. 

And this is the bill which, I 'm afraid, 
Will some day or other have to be paid 
For mending the drawing-room ceiling 
white 

Which fell to the ground one sorrowful 
night 

Because of the days— a dozen or so— 

In which the water continued to flow 
Unchecked by the builder, a local man. 
Who came with five ladders, a horse ai»d 
van. 

To clear the drain 

That blocked the rain 

That came through the roof 

And flooded the house that Jack took. 

ST. J. H. 
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OTTB LOOAI. P0I.0 HATCH. 

Micoted Zhuimiier. “Vat I Hb iia todb oirar ball^ Aoh, dohnbb. tjkb buizbn ' bi hab pb.okb rasroBS my only bbuu 1 

You P\T ZB DRUM, YOU HAP ZB BALL ’ ’* 


THE HARBOTJE BAE. 

Reflections of a Patriot. 

[Among the tests that diffeientiate true patriot- 
ism from its base counterfeit, the most crucial is 
that 'v^hich awaits the home-commg Englishman 
on his amval at the squalid Refreshment Bar at 
Borer Harbour. There, too, the foreign passenger, 
having avoided the fascinations of the Calais 
Bufiet, has his first opportunity (while waiting 
an hour or so for the Ostend Mail) of checking a 
British eumne. The following lines are lespect- 
full\ dedicated to the Dover Harbour Boaid ] 

** Breathes there tRe man with, soul so 
dead,'' 

So lost to purely English graces, 

Vho does not, when he deigns to tread 
Among the tracks of foreign races, 
Thank Heaven nightly on his knees 
That he is not as one of these ? 

Too great to count them food for mirth, 
Mere stufi to whet his Attic wit on 
(Since none may pre-arrange his birth, 

Op be, by taking thought, a Briton), 
Our patriot's heart, from pride exempt, 
Peels pity rather than contempt. 

When, lapped in ease (a corridor 
And luncheon-wagon to enhance it), 


He peaches Paris— Gctre du Nord — ' 

After a swift and punctual transit, ' 
And sees his trunks in ordered rows 
Deposited beneath his nose, 

Ah I then his backward fancy leaps 
To old-world wobblers on the Chatham, 
The baggage piled in hopeless heaps, 

The public's hoarse ‘‘ Up, Guards, and 
at 'em ! " 

Nothing but tact forbids him to 
Refer aloud to Waterloo I 

He meets with men of narrow aim, 
Unversed in speaking or in reading 
The only language worth the name, 

And puts it down to want of breeding ; 
One must be well outside the pale 
Who cannot grasp the Daily Mail, 

Brought up on British beef and fog, ! 

He shudders through his very vitals 
At fricassSes (presumed of frog) 

And ‘ ‘ made-up ' ' plates with fancy titles ; 
“ What hope,” he asks, “ for men who take 
No true delight in chop or steak? ” 

He roams their galleries of Art, 

Calls them so French, so free in morals, 
Misses the themes that move the heart. 
Kittens at Play, or Lovers* Quarreh, 


The healthy air, well worth the fee, 

That breathes from otir Academy. 

He samples literary plays, 

And finds the English version '\icions, 
Rashly condemns the Rostand craze 
And deems D'Annunzio meretiicious , 

He hankers for a homely scene 
Bristling with “ Soldiers Of the Queen.*’ 

He sits, a stalled ox, and hears, 

At positively vulgar prices, 

The harmony of all the spheres, | 

The latest Wagner-school’s devices , 

And o'er his soul vain longings come 
For British ballads, made to hnm. 

But most his heart within him burns 
When at the last, a home-sick rover, 
Back to his country he returns 
And stands upon the pier at Dover, 
Watching what vision first will stir 
The envy of the foreigner I 

’ With large proprietary airs 

He sees the B'renchman, pale as flannel, 
Who shunned the Calais-Buflet’s snares, 
And fasted all across the Channel, 
i, Now swoon with joy — ^his haven won — 

At sight of Dover's Tea and Bun I 

O. S. 
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THE CHAPERON 

CROSS- 

EXAMINE©. 

Question, Itliink 
there has been 
some cliange in 
your duties of late 
years ? 

Answer, So I 
have been told; 
but 1 confess I do 
not find them 
growing lighter. 

Q, "Were you not 
at one time under- 
stood to represent 
propriety ? 

A, Certainly; 
and my presence, 
even now, is ac- 
cepted as a certi- 
ficate of respecta- 
bility. 

Q, But do you 
really think it is 
required? 

A, 'Well, perhaps 
not. One’s daugh- 
ters nowadays can 
look after them- 
selves. 

Q. To what do 
you attribute this 
change of custom? 

A, Oh, of course, 
to the introduction 


May. 

OTTB XrrXtrBE BOTAI. ACAZ>B]nCIA.K. 




I 


m 








This is what 
Haiuiy intended his 
SON TO Diuw. “See 
MY P A 11 T 1 0 U L a H 
P R I E N D WITH A 
FEATHER.” 


This is what Haurt’s sun drew. “See my Pa tickle 

A FRIEND 'WITH A FEVTHEU.” 


0. Then you 
think a million- 
aire’s wealth will 
pass him any- 
where ? 

A, Quite so; and. 
not only pass him, 
but his wife, 
daughters, uncles 
and aunts, and 
even remoter con- 
nections. 

Q. Then what is 
your vocation as a 
chaperon ? 

A, To enjoy my- 
self instead of 
sanctioning the 
enjoyment of 
others. 

Q. Explain your- 
self. 

A. Why, I still 
accompany a junior 
to a ball, but 1 
dance myself in- 
stead of sitting out 
as a wallflower. 

Q. Boes this 
work well ? 

^ A, Excellently, 

for us both, be- 
cause my charge 
has all the ad- 
MY Pa TICKLE vantage of old- 

fashioned respect- 
ability without 

— J its thraldom. 

Q, And you find there is no drawback ? 
A, None, unless it be one of my own 


of the American — — thraldom. 

element. Now the Yankee girl has come would find it “come cheaper” without Q. And you find there is no drawback ? 

to stay, “puppas” and “muinmas” are me. A. None, unless it be one of my own 

superfluous. Q. I don’t catch your meaning. Will making. If I deliberately determine to 

Q. But can you not use your inflnenoe yon kindly explain? out out my charge, of course there may 

in floating the more rich than weU-bom? A. Oh, certainly. Money is all-impor- he ructions. If I take away, for instance, 
A. Not worth the trouble. Besides, as taut in the twentieth century, and birth her favourite partners, 
it certainly would he a financial trails- consequently may— to use a cj^sical ex- Q. But is this easy of attainment? 

action, the more rich than weU-bom pression-go hang. A. Depends, of cour se, on the appear- 

A BEOENT FIND IN GBEEK “ DEBBT ” WABE. 



The Fcctune-tdler, or the Qreek Epsom 
“I>owny” young lady. 


The three-oaid trick man, or just a litfle 
rerp 6 fio\ov flutter. 


Flight of the Ancient Greek “ Welsher ’’ 
from a rough S/jokos. 
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IN THE SOTTEPTUBE GALLEBT AT THE SALON, PABIS. 

LiUU Dolly “Why is the hodte glass made small iit the middle*” 

JMUMSU *‘To SHOW THE WAIST OF TIME, SILLY • ” 


anoe of my charge. But, as a rule, dancing 
men prefer partners of forty to young 
girls Especially nowadays, when the 
dancing men happen to have reached the 
age of forty themselves 
Q But do men dance after they reach 
the age of foity ’ 

A They seldom dance before that 
period 

Q Then your experience is that the 
younger men piefer to sit out ’ 

A Sometimes, in which cases they 
usually prefer the chaperon to hex 
charge 

Q You say “nsnally Why “usually 
A Because, when there is a smoking- 
loom attached to the ball-room cigais aie 
nearly iiivaiiably preferred to chaperons. 

Q Are there often disti actions in which 
a chiperon can indulge beyond dances ^ 

A Yes, many You can go to a picnic 
or a theatre plus suppor party, or dine at 
a restaurant But this you do with the 
younger men, and then you can take youi 
charge with you. 


Q. From what you say it would seem 
that the situation is reversed. On the 
occasions to which you refer the charge 
plays propriety’ 

A Well, in some measure, I suppose 
she does , she keeps her chaperon in 
countenance. 

Q But IS not all this exttra exertion — 
quite unknown to the old-fashioned 
chapeions — ^rather exhausting’ 



INDIAN RUBBER. 

Played by Hembebs of the Savage Clttb 


A Yeiy, as years will tell, in spite of 
cosmetics. 

Q Then is the game worth the candle ’ 
A That IS a question I decline to 
answer, and as I am rather fatigued with 
our conversation, please ask me no further 
conundrums. 

MISNOMERS. 

You start a Company to make it go, 

It fails, and so you drop it , 

It didn’t go but yet has gone, and so 
You wind it up to stop it. 

Stocks in your garden you will surely 
find 

By want of lain are slaughtered ; 

Yet many stocks have languished and 
declined 

Bee luse they have been watered. 

Suppose a Company for brewing beer 
Should come to a cessation— 

That IS “ diy up ’ — tis cuiious to hear 
It *s called “In liquidation “ 
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TOASTS FOR 
TRAYBLLBRS. 

(Bif Our Oonti~ 
mental Cynic.) 

Amxhns — and may 
the Cathedral com- 
pensate for the 
break of the 
journey. > 

Boulogne — and C 

may the bathing ^ 

on the sands never - 

land yon in a hole. ^ 

Calais — and may ' ^ 

the luncheon at th e 
buffet -wipe a-way 
the recoUeetion of 
a dnsty passage. 

Dieppe— and may v 

the comforts of an Mi jf^ y 

English hotel \ Ml/® 

ootmterbalancethe ^ '5^'^ 'ffl® 

thraldom of foreign 

Evian -les - Bains 
— and may the 
waters be worthy 
of their reputation. 

Florence — and 
may the pictures w' 

soothe the irrita- 
tion caused by an 
indifferent table 

Oenoa— and may C 

the view wash 
away the recolleo- 
tion of Italian nn- 
cleanliness. 

Heidelberg— and 
may the popular ^ ^ 

m^^vethe 
vulgarity of the ^oir? " 
personally con- Jones {not m 

ducted. 

Interlaken — and 

may sunset on the mountain be 
not disappointing. 

Jura— and may the pass satisfy 
I general expectation. 
m Kissingen— and may it be worth 
I ■ the bother of getting to it. 

Lucerne— and may its advertised 
“loveliness** not cause it to 
become impossible. 

Mannheim — and may its distance 
from anywhere not be a drawback 
to its few additional attractions. 

Nuremberg — and may its toys be 
worth the journey and the seeing. 

ff aples— and may it not become 
necessary, owing to epidemics, to ' 
die there immediately after its 
inspection. 

Onchy— and may it be a pleasant 
surprise after Lausanne. 

Rome— and may its monuments 
be seem without oontraeting its 
fever. 

St. Idalo— andmay it be reached 




Brown {entJmsmstvi angler^ wTio Jias brougM his friend omd guest owl for 
filing**). “OoNFOXJND it! I’tb left them— I say, old ohap, got 
von? " 

Jones {not enthusiastic, and a non-STnoJcer, wearOy). “ Flies ! ! ! ** 


THE MEETING OF THE AGES. 


SHAKSPBABIAN QUOTATION. 






... WE BEING FOETH WEEDS 

When oue quick minds lie still.*' 

Antony and Ol&ygairra^ Act L, Sc. 2. 


without running 
aground in the 
neighbourhood of 
the Channel Is- 
lands. 

Turin— and may 
its departed glory 
revived reward the 
end of a tedious 
journey. 

Venice— and may 
it be seen before it 
is spoilt by the 
modern improver. 

Zurich — and may 
it be appreciated 
in spite of its in- 
feriority to all 
neighbouring Con- 
tinental attrac- 
tions. 


IN BRAISE OF 
STREET NOISES. 

— vv Dbab Mr. Punch, 
— I see that the 
London County 

Council, that om- 

nipotent body of 
concentrated 
' genius, intends to 
enforce its regula- 
k tions with regard 

" to the cry of the 

street hawker. 

Will you allow me, 

as a consistent in- 
• valid, to protest 
against this ty- 
ranny? I lie in 
bed sleepless, 

dawn, even as 
MaHana waited 

in the Moated 

Grange, and 1 am 
only happy in my littlehed when the 
milkmen begin to ply their trade. 

The fishmonger is generally the 
next arrival. He would make the 
fortune of a modern musical 
comedy, so piercing are his tones 
and so precise his refrain, “ Fresh 
fish, fine soles, macker-61, and live 
eels.** A song on this subject 
would entrance modern playgoers 
as much as does the chant of the 
peripatetic piscine merchant the 
dweller in the upper circles. The 
seeker after “Ole do ** is a diplo- 
matist — ^he knows that to hunt and 
run the quarry to earth is to run 
early with his brother Houndsditch 
pack ; hut his piteous appeal is fre- 
quently drowned by the cry of the 
onion, carrot and apple merchant. 

Noise ismy joy, despite the L.C.O. 
But let us harmonise the measure. 
Tour obedient servant, 

Timothy Tipohbbsb. 
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BEFORE AND BEHIND THE SCENES — ^ITALIAN OPERA SEASON. 
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JULY— TOO HOT 

B'or attempting 
to work. 

For striving to 
walk. 

For trying to 
i cycle. 

For playing at 
lawn tennis. 

For watching 
cricket. 

For eating with 
a fork. 

For drinking 
from a glass. 

For perusing a 
menu. 

For reading a 
hook. 

For looking at 
anything. 

For slumbering 
on air cushions. 

For dreaming a 
nightmare. 

For keeping 
awake. 

For going to 
sleep. 

For speaking to 
anyone. 

For listening to 
anybody. 




ja ^ 


HINTS TO QOLFEBS. 

Mb. Punch’s Patent Oadihb Car. 


For driving in a 
carriage. 

For getting into 
a motor. 

For riding on a 
horse. 

For swinging in 
a hammock. 

For lying on a 
deck. 

For ascending in 
a balloon. 

For descending 
in a diving-bell. 

For climbing a 
mountain. 

For sampling a 
valley. 

For engaging in 
a quarrel. 

For seeking a 
reconciliation. 

For keeping a 
birthday. 

For attending a 
marriage. 

For seeing some- 
one off. 

For welcoming 
someone home. 

For writing any 
more sense. 

For thinking any 
more nonsense. 




UNRECORDED HISTORY.— THE TOP OF A KOPJE, A.D. 1950. 

(weA Van-KUchm&r {(mde to Ms mwrdble Tmnmies). “ Aha I The ornsv survivor * coming in * at last I ” 

La^o^theBo&rs, “Yaid a momend I Vod dbrms you gif mb; mein gomblebd tntbbendenoe ?— oddervisb I blbib alvays on gommando. 
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OUE WAITEE AT jijullIGAN’S J 


** We don^t want much for dinner/' he 
continued, affably. “ Soup, fish and a 


V V** 9 AfkKJAA «UAXVI. CV 

EXTRA.C3T FROM THB TRAVEL DiARY | Mr. Tupveydrop-Kemble regarded him joint, you know." 

OP Toby, M.P. ifor a moment with reflective gaze, as if Mr. Kemblo-Turveydrop, standing by his 

Won't mention where Mulligan's is to 'wondering why anyone could have made chair in the attitude of chief mourner, eyed 
be found. This sheet is not connected him a Baronet. Then, flinging open the him sidewise with compassionate glance, 
with the advertisement department. But door with his left hand, he pointed to the “ We can't promise you fish," he said, 
I *11 tell you about the waiter. I indeterminate distance with his right, and with a tear in his voice, “ We have it on 

We were driving through a remote dis- as he passed off the stage, said in a deep the premises, it is true. But 1 can't 
triet in the West of Ireland. The horses | voice, “ I go to enquire." After due in- recommend it— at least, not to i/ou." 
broke down at a point an hour distant terval he returned, carefully closed the This with a gracious wave of the hand 
from our destination. Mulligan's stood door, and, striding up to the Commodore, comprehending the company. Apparently, 
by the wayside. It was not an attractive ' stood for a moment mastering his emotion, to meet local taste, they keep fish at Mul- 
hostelry. But it was aut Mulligan's aut | “ I thought," he declaimed, in tone of ligan's till it becomes odorous. 

nullus. So we engaged beds for seven deep resignation, ‘‘that potatoes were “You shall have ox-tail soup," he 
at Mulligan’s. j going. I find they are not." added, appropriately changing from the 

When we came upon our waiter he was | “ In fact, they *re gone," said the Com- Kemble to the Turveydi^op manner, 

spreading the table for luncheon. The modoro, flippantly. “Ah," said the Commodore, feebly 

meal was confected of some— ’ smacking his lips. “And what 

tasty odds and ends of salt joint?" 

bacon, tempered by thin outs _ §1 “ Dack,” Mr. Turveydrop- 

of tinned tongne. But the R , Kemble decisively answered, 

^ificent manner with which ' fe' “And ” (bore he almost ogled 

the coveM were laid, the air " W one of the ladies) “ for a mn 

r^ecU ® ■" course, apple tart.” 

^ winters had ^ ^ down to the ban- 

massive head. Calling in Art ^ found that roast beef 

to redress the balance with 

Kature, “restoratives” had x ' ^ thrilling to hoar him, re- 

evidently been applied. In X ^ 

places the dye had caught on; Mb IIP il\ ILMmMM > ter, breathe into the ears of 

in others the eflort was not iSm IlllImJA * i t ? T,» 

V holly successful. The general ^ 

result was a little patchy. rsJHffiaW M/lA \ f®V Wh^ all were served he re- 

However, we were too hungry .Bll \ \w \ sum^ the place of chief mourner 

to be critical. ' 'll \ by the commodore's chair. 

Our waiter was arrayed in a ' hands clasped before him, 

dress suit which probably be- e> ^ MMI /Mi//')} head slightly bout, he watched, 

longed to Malachi, when he ffl-s'.- listened, 

wore the collar of gold he won ffU lU It was_ interesting company, 

from the proud invader. The account the 

trousers were shiny about the ^ bedrooms and some 

knees, and a little short over matters, the Commodore 

the ankles, displaying to fuller \ at breakfast asked for his bill, 

advantage the patent leather ^-3^ ^ Our waiter had begun a fresh 

(cracked) shoes. The waistcoat “I made ugly faces at your stuck-up sister the other day sprightliest Turv&tt 

had an obstreperons habit of she didn’t see me?” ’ ^'^op manner. He plumped 

rising above the collar of the thought they was natural.” down to the infinite gloomiest 

c^t ^ ctrioSy* te inite thistbr^jfd^ 

Sric?suuS!‘’^’ **®*’'®^*® actors, he abhorr;d ^ “®' 

These are trifles. It was the bearing of ^ *^ow wh^* ran vnn a^ixr^ «« p J®Yidently assault’ from some unknown 

With ^ois^ess footfall, he glided around the party managed to find a cowaLtlyelv tipped him on a scale that momen- 

he table frowning at importunate flies— clean inch on the one dealt out to fTiAm / away his breath. But nothing 

e recall^ Mr. Tiirnei/drop, Aroused— Some bits of cheese auDarentlv bi*oir«n Pit of depression 

^ when the Member for Sark asked if up by a ba^er ^r^^ As we drove 

anyibiag was going to follow the odds and cellar, followed the odds and And. ®'?^?’^“°*^®®^teat,withMsqtiickappre- 
^ ^bacou-be, for a terrible moment, bacon! Tbe^m^o^ tinditSt^ he had, as it were, 

^^one’s impressions of John Kemble, of men, anxious not^ hutf^^^ gone into mourning. Ordinary people in 
^^ heh^oc^iontoleavetberoomhe feelings, assumed the sSisflSa^of^A "^/lack-edged writing paper. 

n t walk out like an ordinary waiter, who had lunched off a nlate of Hit^i ^ii ^®*“hle-Tnrveydrop sadly waved 


going. I find they are not." added, appropriately changing from the 

jr he was | “ In fact, they *re gone," said the Com- Kemble to the Titrveydrop manner. 

3on. The modoro, flippantly. “Ah," said the Commodore, feebly 

smacking his Ups. “And what 

one of the ladies) ‘ ‘ for a l^ird 

flttet we found that roast beef 
^ added to the menu. It 

^ Our waiter had begun a fresh 

“ I 3I£U)E UGLY FACES AT YOUR STUCK-UP SISTER THE OTHER DAY SpPightUest TUTvey- 

BUT I sposB SHE DIDN’T SEE ME?” ’ ^'^op manner. He plumped 

“Oh, YUS, SHE DID. But she thought they was natural.” down to the infinite gloomiest 


RAL.” down to the infinite gloomiest 

— depths of Kemble. 

“Excuse me asking," be murmured. 





in Boat, **I*M sobbt, Sib, but it was youb own fault. Why didn’t you get out into mid-stkbam? 
hn , “ Why, that *s just what I*vk done I ” 
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TTB was a dream of innocence, like oiilier little boys ; 

He played, between repose and meals, among his childish toys ; 
One was a glass wherein he watched the fleeting sands of Time, 

And one a strange amorphous beast, some rabbit of the prime. 

Judged by the average bulk to which the mass of infants mn, 

He looks precocious for a babe whose total age is one ; 

Perhaps the exigence of Art, which sees with larger eyes, 

Is partially responsible for Ms abnormal size. 

Behold him, then, Ms placid brain, beneath the curly hair. 

At present unaffected by a solitary care ; 

Until the fateful hour arrives when he must andergo 
A course of lectores on the truths an infant ought to know. 

It is the dame Expebibncb from whom he has to learn ; 

The epithets applied to her are “ bitter,*' “ rude,** and “ stern ** ; 
But in the picture she *s a dear, and wears a Greekish dress, 

And seems in all respects a most attractive governess. 

The room to wMch our little friend reluctantly was brought 
Was rather like the lecture-haU where Princess Ida taught ; 

The tumiture embraced a globe, an owl, an astrolabe. 

And much that might have petriffed an ordinary babe. « 

Two pair of damsels stood beneath the late Minerva*s bust— 

ScaBNOB and Ast and likely types of what is True and Just ; 

With minor, scales, and microscope, and harp of ancient pitch, 

And also private labels' on to show you wMch was wMch. 
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I cannot say if they were there as Members of the Staff 
Who had to turn the audience out in case it chose to laugh ; 
Perhaps for private motives they decided to assist 
At the discourse of which I now propose to give the gist. 

** Come, put your hands behind your back, and listen like a man 
(These, roughly, were the terms in which Expebibnoe began) ; 

“ While I proceed to talk of Life, its dangers, snares and shams, 
As illustrated by a set of speaking diagrams.’ ' 

At this she called attention to her repertoire of prints. 

Driving the object-lesson home with exegetic hints ; 

But nothing fixed his mobile eye or caused his flesh to creep 
Until he struck a work of art called Look before you leap ! 

The scene portrayed a careless frog that would a-swimming go 
Without enquiring if the pond was occupied or no ; 

Already launched in middle air and impotent to stop. 

He notes a duck about to take and eat^^im on the hop. 

The boy, however, overlooked (his judgment being crude) 

The truth imbedded in the frog’s insensate hardihood ; 

His mind, impervious to what the picture-tale implied. 

Was wondering how the duck would JJbear the awful strain inside. 

“ Learn from the frog’s appalling fate,” his gentle teacher said, 

‘‘ How full is life of yawning pits, how well to glance ahead ; 

I do not say that ducks abound in everybody’s bath. 

But other perils, quite as great, are sure to strew your path. 

** I ’ve noticed older men than you repeatedly collapse 
All through the fatal habit of ignoring booby-traps ; 

But you, if you should go to war and have the faintest doubt 
As to the enemy’s designs, don-’t hesitate to scout 

So for an hour the lady sought to swell the infant’s brain. 

He being still intrigued about the duck’s internal pain ; 

Till with a touch of cloud upon his former reckless joy, 

He left the place, a sadder and no whit a wiser boy. O, 8. 





“THE HAT TEIOK.’» 

BoWLBS’s last DKIVU to the BOOTTBABT vros THE MATCH, COMPLETED HIS CEHTITBT, AHD BtriNED HIS WIBB’s NEW HAT ! 
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esoane Am conscious of lack oC dignity, prompt reply. I give. Temporary peace. 
LEAVES FROM A FATHER’S ginns prodaces chocolates from sideboard. Have f ^ »dL AlUe foJe 

DIAEY. Give In. to Allie. Bflect magical.^ She convera^ 


C^QdQ!J@ 


DIAEY. Give one to Allie. Effect magical, bue 

MABEt, makes UP her mind to go to town! smiles all over. Consult Porent’aGatdc. 

A Shrnoinror something of Find the following: “It is extremely 

liat sort She says, “I’ve told Nurse unwise to bribe very young chJdren to 
S brSr*theihild"n to you at eleven be ‘good’ with sweets. A child soon 
o’clock. You said you wanted her to get ceases to believe in the justice of its 

to know you better, so this wUl bo a good parents if it finds that by cry ing or ^ 

opportunity.” Deligbtfnl, of 
course. I rather wanted to 
finish article on “A Japanese 
System ot Ethics,” hut sup- 
pose it must wait. Study The 
ParenVs Guide. Eull of extra- 
ordinarily useful information. 

“A father,” it say&, “must 
remember that he is neces- 
sarily something of a stranger 
in the nursery. But with 
patience lie will succeed in 
gaining the a flection and con- 
fidence of his child. If the 
child shows a certain amount 
of shyness he must encourage 
it to treat him as a friend, and 
happy relations are sure in the 
end to be established.” Yes, 
but how to proceed ? There *s 
the rub. 

Eleven o’ oloch. Nurse brings 
little Alice into library: Allie 
going to stay with Daddio,” 
she says, “Allie must be good 
girl.” Nurse departs. Howls 
from little Allie. Try to coax 
her. Repulsed. Consult 
Parent’s Guide. Allie lying on 
floor and howling piteously. 

DifScult to find anything ap- 
plicable to present situation. \ 

“ Young girls should not be 
allowed to loll for hours in the 
mother’s easy-chair.” That 

won’t help. “A sense of pro- _ _ ^ _ 

portion is lacking in children.’ ’ 

Too true. “Much harm may ~ 

come of excessive severity on 

the part of parents. Gentle - Z ^ / 

methods should always be 

tried, for it must be remem- GENUINE PRO-BOEBS. 

bered that children are easily 

swayed by their affections.” First Sly Beynard. “They tell mb as thekb akbn’^ 
Tsr?n + hunting this year. All gone off to the war 

will try gentle methods. „ »*,roA » Awn thfv nn rat that there isn’t 


Come, Allie, be good. See keep up the hounds. 


to town I smiles all over. Consult Parent’s Guide. Daddy?” I ask tentative y. Immediate 
iMn<- of Find the following: “It is extremely answer very decisively. No, no. Posor. 

nr^ise to bribe very young children to “Does Allio love Mamma?” “ Yes-and 

S: i ,bM .oon “B.t Allt. lo;. Dudd, » 

rto^t ceases to believe in the justice of its “ No, no !” Hopeless Give it up. Will 

3 a good parents if it f nds that b uying or mis- try ro^g^to her teteh^' 

supplement of Times from table. 
Good little girl. Wonderful 
how that child’s intelligence is 
' ' ' advancing by leaps and bounds. 

So different from all other 
children I’ve ever mot. 
She 's only two years old, and 
when I toll her to fetch a 
hook she — well, she fetched 
the supplement of the Times. 
That’s not a book, of course; 
but it shows how the child 
exercises her reasoning 
powers. She says, “ Daddy, 
read.” Bless her heart. Read 
through all the births, 
m a r r i a g e s and deaths. 
“More, morel” says the 
child. Read “In memoriam ” 
notices. One ends .with 
couplet : “ Atfliciions sore long 
time he boro ; He is not lost 
but gone before.” Allio de- 
lighted. “More, more, gone 
’fore,” she shouts. Have to 
read that couplet twelve 
times. Try change by read- 
ing money article. Received 
with high disapproYal. Read 
couplet teii times more. At 
last refuse to go on. Simply 
can’t bring myself to go on. 
Child furious. Throws herself 
on floor, having previously 
seized cheque-book from table. 
“Allie must give Daddy his 
V book.” Silence. “Give Daddy 

^ / book.” Silence. Try to seize 

/ it. Foiled. Consult Pareni*s 

z r~ Chdde. Find luminous passage: 

ft-B-wn-nra •pno bo^s —‘‘Yiolent coercion Is usually 

GENUINE BRO-BOEBS. ^ mistake with very young 

First Sly Beynard. “They tell mb as there aren’t any horses children. If a child does not 
FOR hunting this YEAR. All GONE OFF TO THE WAR.” . immediate obedience, a 

Brer Brush. “ And they do say that there isn’t ant money ^ , . , t ^ 
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Daddy’s beautiful watch. 
Oh, such lovely tick-ticks.” 
Repulsed with ignominy. 


Sly Beynard. “ What ’s death to TffEJf — eh ? ” 

Brer Brush. “Is sport to us. To our next merry meeting!* 


yield immediate obedience, a 
parent should seek to divert 
its attention to some other 
matter. Afterwards it will bo 
found that the child, having 


“Boo-hool want Nana.” Pick her up behaving it can secure a bribe in the had its mind diverted from the idea of 
from floor and put her on my knee, form of a chocolate, or something simi- resistance, will readily comply.” Good ! 
Child makes herself stiff as a ramrod lar.” Wish I had read this before. Too will act upon suggestion. “See, Allie, 
and slides off heavily. More howls, late now ; chocolate gone, save for a few Daddy’s beautiful match-box.” Child 
Pick her up again. Same operation fragments plastered on cheeks and chin, eyes me suspiciously. “ Daddy give 
repeated. Pick her up and shake her. Take Allie back into library. She says, Allio match-box,” I add. She takes it. 
She smacks — yes, smacks! — my face, interrogatively, “ More choc ? ” Parents Retires to corner, clutching match-box 
Put her down. Meditate. Happy thought ! Guide says: “A father should never and cheque -liook- “Now, Allie, give 
A chocolate. Take her into dining-room, deceive his child,” I say, “ No, no more Daddy book.” Silence. She opens 
Batter in the room. Seems surprised, choc.” Allie drops her lip : all outward cheque-book. Tears two cheques. This 
and evidently pities me. Explain to him signs of another howling fit. Say hastily, is too much. I seize choque-hook. 
apologetically reason for my entrance. “ Yes, yes; more choc, if Allie good girl.” Howls. Enter Nurse, and removes child. 
Allie howling and struggling violently to “ Allie good. Give choc,” comes the Thank heaven ! 
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SOMETHING LIKE A CHRISTMAS BILL. 

It *s just come in, with the compliments 
of Messrs. Tiddler, Tompkinson, Turtle, 
Trumms. (Solicitors* firms nsnally 
run to miany names ; suspect arrangement 
is made with intent to remember each in 
the bill.) For some time have had case 
before Privy Council. This little ac- 
count is the bill of costs; amount of 
money at issue under £20 ; but Principle 


November. 

allowed charge of 10s. for “ attending 
printer with revised proof, instructing 
him to strike off seventy-five copies.** 
What a picture this way of putting it 
presents to the awed mind ! One of the 
Firm, possibly the whole alphabet, pro- 
ceed in state to “ attend on the printer,** 
a varlet carrying the revised proof. On 
arrival, trumpet sounds, printer trem- 
blingly approaches. 


but look how it swells out in my bill of 
costs. “ Copy summons for counsel, 2s. 6d.; 
attending him therewith, 10s.; attending 
marking counsel’s brief to hoar judgment, 
lOs- ; paid his fee and clerk, £5 15s. 6d., 
attending paying fees, 10s.** 

Observe : here is one transaction, one 
morning call at chambers over the way. 
But the Firm out up the ten minutes in- 
volved with nice distinction. The junior 






involved ; not going to be ridden rough- 
shod over by a wealthy gas company, even 
if they thrive in Canada, where I have a 
small property. Fought them in Colonial 
Courts ; lost. Brought case over to Privy 
Council. Won appeal, and here *s my bill 
of costs : total £168 19s. 2d. But stay, a 
word more. 

Would have been £2 more only for 
vigilance of Taxing Master. Having 
passed charge of 10s. for “attending 
printer and instructing him to strike off 
proof,** the many T*s sat down quickly 
and charged a guinea for “ revising 
proof.'* ^ 

Taxing Master knocked off half ; but he 


“ Strike off,** says the Firm in voice of 
thunder — (the printer is sure it *s his 
head; quite relieved when the Firm con- 
tinues) — “ seventy-five copies.** 

What really happened was that the 
office-boy was sent over with the proof. 
All the same I pay 10s. 

Through aU the stages of their work 
the Firm move with monotonously ordered 
stops. But it is more than le premier pas 
that costs. Bach one is ticketed vnth 
sums varying from 10s. upward. A sum- 
mons to hear judgment being issued by 
Privy Council, a cgopy of the document is 
sent over by the junior clerk to the 
couns^. That an ordinary procedure; 


clerk engaged undergoes quick change in 
fashion excelling Ban T^eno or Artliur 
Roberts. Having “attended** counsel 
with copy of summons, he wipes the 
perspiration from his brow and pockets 
half a sovereign. Next, presents himself 
as somebody else “attending marking 
counsel’s brief.** Bang goes another ten 
bob. Thirdly, he “pays counsel and 
clerk’s fees,** and gravely credits himself 
with a third 10s. 

These only a few items from prodigious 
bill. Same farce repeated for every 
trivial action. Sounds like a joke, but it 
isn’t. Items are copied textually from my 
[•little Christmas Bill. 
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THE WHISTEUL MOOD. 

(An Autumnal Episode,) 

“It'S a blessing to feel that the 
summer is 07er and done -with," re- 
marked the King of Diamonds, with a 
yawn. “ 1 can’t tell you how pleased 
I was to hear the crackling of the 
fire.” 

“Well, it’s not for want of trying,” 
said the Queen, snappishly. “ You must 
have an excellent imagination. I’ve been 
trying to catch sight of the blaze through 
the chink of the drawer all day.” 

“You’re too impatient,” purred the 
Queen of Hearts. “ Depend upon it, we 
shall all of us see the fire to-night. You 


heard one of the young ladies say that 
grandpapa was talking about a game of 
whist this evening, didn’t you, dear?” 
added the Queen of Hearts, looking to- 
wards her husband. 

“Distinctly,” said the King, sleepily, 
“ and as we shall be wanted to-night, I 
think I shall take forty winks now. The 
first rubber is sure to exhaust us a good 
deal.” 

4s :ic « 4c * 

“Here ’s a pack of cards, mamma,” said 
Gladys. 

“Oh, those are too dirty, child! We 
must have a clean pack this winter.” 

“Gratitude!” growled several of the 
Court cards. 


“ Throw them away ! ” called out papa 
— ^and the pack went stiff with horror. 

“Oh, papa,” cried Gladys, “can’t I 
have them to play ‘Draw the well dry’ 
with, and to make card-castles ? ” 

“The degradation of it!” murmured 
the Queens in chorus. 

“ Better death than disgrace,” said the 
Ace of Clubs, who was a Stoic philosopher. 

“ Wouldn’t go so far as that,” muttered 
the Epicurean Ace of Hearts under his 
breath. 

“ It may not be so bad after all,” said 
the Knave of Hearts generously. But he 
was young and susceptible, and Gladys 
was an undeniably pretty little girl. At 
least, he thought so. 



MORE ARMY REFORMS. 

Our own military specialist sends us 
information as to several projected 
changes of an important character in the 
Home Army. 

With regard to the vexed question of 
uniform, it is intended in future that the 
area of pipeclay shall be considerably 
increased. As the pay will be corre- 
spondingly diminished, this will almost 
certainly tend to encourage recruiting. 

With regard to the head-gear of our 
soldiers, it has been noticed with dismay 
by the authorities that certain helmets 
now in use afford their wearers some 
slight protection from the sun. As this 


is manifestly not the purpose of military 
head-gear, which is primarily intended to 
look “ smart ’’—whatever that may mean 
—a new helmet is being designed which 
shall not have this objection. According 
to present ideas the new helmet will be 
worn (like a forage cap) over one ear, to 
add to the comfort and dignity of the 
British soldier. 

It having come to the knowledge of 
the War Office that some uniforms are 
at present made almost loose enough to 
eat and even walk in, this defect is to be 
remedied at once. In future no private 
or officer will be able to do anything 
whatever in his uniform (dress or undress) 
without splitting it. 


Officers in His Majesty’s Forces will be 
reminded shortly in an Army Order that 
hunting and polo, and not the higher 
tactics, are what should be assiduously 
studied by the modem subaltern. The 
Art of War, so-called, is a bookish affair 
which may safely be left to spectacled 
Germans. 

An effort will at once be made to check 
the regrettable tendency said to be mani- 
fested in certain regiments to reduce the 
expenses of the Officers’ mess. As it is 
felt that if this continues the Army will 
cease to attract the younger sons of 
aristocratic families, Commanding Officers 
are requested to use their influence to 
combat the movement without delay. 





TO OHEISTINE. 

[An Ojferinflf from her Bachelor Uncle, who, 
in default of the power to immortalize 
her through the intrinsic merits of his 
verse, comoles himself by enshrining 
her in the deathless pages of Mr. 
Punches Almanack.'] 

Child of the silk-soft golden hair, 

The sweet grave face, the hazel 
eyes, 

Mother of doUs, a constant care 
That makes yon premator^y wise ; 

(Although yonr brother, yonnger yet. 
Adopts an independent tone. 

And begs you will not always set 
Your wisdom up against his own) — 

I take delight to touch with you 
On divers themes, and well I may ; 

It is your charming habit to 
Believe exactly what I say. 

"When you enquire with thoughtful brow 
What any given object is. 

Why it was made, and when, and 
how, 

And other cognate mysteries ; 


When by your manner you imply 
That nothing known to mortal men, 
Or even angels up the sky. 

Eludes my penetrating ken ; 

Forgotten hopes renew their bloom ; 

I feel I have not wholly failed ; 

“ There still is one,’’ I say, “ from whom 
My awful ignorance is veiled. 

AlS yet no disillusion saps 
A faith pathetically stout ; 

And several seasons must elapse 
Before she gets to hnd me out.” 

So from our converse I abstract 
A sentiment akin to joy. 

Fleeting, I own, and, as a fact, 

Not unencumbered with alloy. 

For memory probes an ancient sore 
Connected with my distant youth ; 

I, too, should like to be once more 
A quiet searcher after truth ; 

Once more to learn in various schools 
The things rejected by-and-by 
When I discovered certain rules 
Which the exceptions stultify ; 

Found Nature with herself at strife 
(To take a single case) and woke 


To the depressing view that life 
Must be regarded as a joke. 

A blight possessed my eager soul ; 

My fancies took a fatal twist ; 

And I assumed the chronic role 
Of what is called a humorist. 

For you such fears are far away ; 

Your faith and your digestion thrive ; 
But then I ’m forty, if a day. 

And you, of course, are only five. 

Still, here ’s the best I can in rhyme ; 

And when (how rare the angels’ calls I) 
You come again at Christmas-time 
To greet the dear familiar walls. 

You ’ll take my verse for what it ’s worth, 
And, though you find it barely sane, 
You *11 raise a decent show of mirth 
To spare the author needless pain ; 

And lift your tiny silver mug, 

Graven with mine, the giver’s, name, 
And toast my health, and bid me hug 
The patient hope of coming fame ; 

And I shall answer, “ Bear, you see. 

My future lies behind my back ; 

But here ’s your immortality 

In Mr. Punches Almanack I ” O. S, 
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I Between the Whiffs. 

(In t/ie Smok&room of the A. do 0. Glvh,) 

“Most people are not so Uad as they are painted,” 
observed the art critic somewhat mahcionsly. 

“ But ‘ most people ' aren’t painted, confound ’em ! ” 
quoth PtefTER PiNKsrr, who hasn’t been favoured by a sitter 
£>r some time. 

The Best Seat bor the Oobonatton. — ^The Throne ! 


Apropos of the Bac3on-Shajkspeare Controversy. — “Now, 
Sir,” writes a correspondent, “ I have at last a chance of 
making myself famous. No notice has ever been taken of me 
up to now. Hitherto my letters have been ignored by the 
I leadmg journals. But now I have a lot to say, and shall 
I attract considerable attention, although 1 am only 
I “A Mere Cipher. 

I “ P.S. — Did you see the article in the Timca of Bo:dng-Day 
on t.hifl subject ? Was not the Dickensian-Pickwickian story 
iof ‘ Billst dmps his mark ’ brought to your memory? ” 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 

(C.-R. makes a Communication.) 

If you’re restless, do not call me, do not call me, tonest 
John, 

I have had a trying Christmas, and the pain is going on ; 
Do not therefore cSDL me early with a rousing liherd cheer, 
As I ’m not so very anxious to salute the glad New Year. 

Last night I had a dream, Morlet, I often have them now ; 

I fancied I was sitting with a garland on my hrow ; 

And far across St. James’s you could hear the Party smile 
As its rival sections hailed me where I sat upon the stile. 

Oh, merry was our meeting that blessed afternoon ! 

Our pledges shook the pillars, our waistcoats beat in tune ; 
It was early in July, John, and our feelings were so warm 
As we parted on the threshold of the dear, dear old Beform. 

Little guessed the brutal Tories tiiat our tastes would thus 
combine ; 

They had pictured many a black, black eye, and none so 
black as mine ; 

Yet although on certain trifles we arranged to disagpree, 
There was only one opinion when it came to crowning me. 

Six little, little months ago ! It seems so short a time ! 
What have I done that I should see my roses dashed with 
rime? 

I didn’t ask for greatness — never knew the trick — 

The thing was thrust upon me, so I tried to make it stick. 

There was Asquith, there was Fowler, there was earnest 
Edward Grey — 

AU the talents beaming on me in a most engaging way ; 

But, excepting you and Vernon (who vaguely keeps apart). 
There ’s scarce a man among them but has rearranged his 
heart. 

No, no, I ’ve not forgotten him ; there ’s little George, of 
course, 

Lloyd-Qeorge, who wears a helmet like a member of the 
Force, 

That genial hand that guards the peace from local breach or 
schism 

By civil methods so distinct from those of barbarism. 

Ah ! there ’s the luckless phrase again I used the other day : 
I wiU never, never stoop, John, to explain the words away ; 
They were obviouslv uttered in the interests of Peace, 

And I think the Correspondence on the subject ought to 
cease. 

You have doubtless seen, my Morley, ho^’j our enemies assign 
Most unwOTantable meanings to a harmless wheeze of mine ; 
Would I libel Mr. Atkins, whom my very soul adores ? 

Why, he stands in my affections only just below the Boers ! 

I’m so misunderstood, John, though I do the best I can 
With the aim of being ever^hing to every sort of “mnn ; 

But I fear that I shall finish up, before my time is done, 

By being absolutely nil to any given one. 

R ’s different with you, John ; your principles are high ; 
piey call you simply Morlet, knd you wear a single eye ; 

for me, I have by nature’s gift a double-barrdled name, 
And circumstances make me wear a face to match the same. 

But slating this and that way on a fence or party-wall 
& a kind of calisthenic which begins in time to pall ; 

0 the wicked broken bottles, 0 the wiry barbs of steel 
That have dealt me horrid punctures very difi&cult to heal ! 


They thought that I would perish shortly after Chesterfield ! 
But, though sorely lacerated, I am not prepared to yield ; 
Some months ago I undertook, if pressed, to pass away ; 
That offer was declined, John, and now T mean to stay ! 

Nor is it my intention to make a loud ado. 

Though Rosebery hoists his pennon above his jingo crew ; 

I care not if he courts the deep, or merely hugs the shore, 

A private Primrose on the brink — ^just that, and nothing 
more. 

StiU, as a fact, and strictly between us, gentle John, 

I could wish a softer surface than the one I sit upon ; 

And that is why I deprecate a rousing Party cheer 
Li connection with Sie advent of the so-called glad New 
Year. 0. S. 


LETTERED EASE. 

The study walls are ceiling high with well-filled shelves of 
oak, 

And sweet the mingled atmosphere of culture and of smoke ; 
A marhle Plato ponders here, an Aristotle there, 

And admirably padded is the professorial chair. 

Ah, well may wistful envy eye this home of lettered ease. 
Where one may lunch with Cicero and dine with Sophocles ; 
Well may the Grub Street scribbler sigh, whom Fortune 
favours not. 

To hear the genial scholar tell his comfortable lot : 

‘‘In winter one would lecture. No — one scarcely would 

prepare — 

One would have written lectures when one first obtained 
one’s chair ; 

Six months or so, in summer, one would probably be free 
To visit Egypt, Athens, Rome— whate’er one wished to 
see, 

And — ^what? That shelf? Why, yes, they make a very 
decent show, 

But editing a classic is a simple task, you know. 

How would one set about it — say, a volume such as these ? 
One might be editing the Frogs of Aristophanes ; 

One win want an introduction. WeU, when one was young, 
one wrote 

For some Encyclopaedia an essay or a note ; 

This one would read, and be impressed to find what stores 
of knowledge 

One must have been the owner of when one was fresh from 
coHege ; 

And when one had re-read it, one would just that. 

Connect it somehow with the play, and there ’s one’s preface 
pat. 

Thei^ notes. One would require some notes, not altogether 

Well, one has one’s assistant — an extremely clever lad ; 

One gets him to supply some notes, and will, of course, 
acknowledge 

One’s debt to Mr. So-and-So of Corpus Christi College. 

Then there ’s the text. WeU, Teubner. Teubner may not 
be complete, 

But, on the whole, a Teubner text is very hard to beat ; 

So some off evening, having^ dined, one settles by oneself. 
Beside one’s study fire, and' takes one’s Teubner from the 
shelf; 

One would, of course, have bracketed each questionable bit 
Which, ladies being present, one would probably omit ; 

AU passages indelicate and liable to doubt 

One would with one’s indelible blue pencU then score out. 

And, having in this leisure hour completed one’s MS., 

One’s exceUent assistant would despatch it to the press.” 
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MR. PUNCH'S CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. 

Blue Beard. 

By Our Own M. Maeterlinck. 

Mr. George Allen Las just published 
an English translation of a new play by 
M. MSterltnok entitled Ardiane et 
Barie Bleue. This drama, as the name 
implies, deals with the story of our old 
friend Blue Beard. By a curious co- 
incidence Blue Beard has been selected 
by the authorities at Drury Lane as the 
subject of this year’s Pantomime. Had 
they gone to M. Maeterlinoe for the 
“ book,” it is probable ^at, when the 
curtain rose on Boadng night, the story 
would haye been treated more or less as 
follows : — 

Scene — The Great Sail of Blue Beard^a 
caadey one of those depresaing 
luUdinga with which readers of 
M. Maetbrltnok’s dramas are only 
too familiar. Doors studded loith 
iron nails L. and R. At hack of 

a a long gallery reached hy a 
of stone stairs. Above it a 
window through which is admitted 
the very small amount of light that 
is ever allowed to illumine a 
Maeterlinckian scene. After the 
curtain has risen, and the eyes of 


the audience have grown accustomed 
to the gloom, two figures in sombre 
garments will be dimly discerned 
descending the stairs. They are 
Blue Beard and Anne, Fatima’s 
sister. They advance slowly to the 
front of the stage. 

Blue Beard. Are you sure she has left 
the castle. Sister Anne ? 

Anne. I am quite sure she has left 
the castle. 

B. B. Did she say why she was leaving 
it? 

Anne. She said that all her life she 
had been living with a strange man. 
It was a quotation from Ibsen. I did 
not imderstand what she said. 

B. B. (annoyed). This is very unfor- 
tunate. 

Anne. She also said something about 
a secret chamber and the Police. ^ I 
quite failed to understand what she said. 

B. B. Are you sure she mentioned 
the Police, Sister Anne ? 

Anne. I am quite certain she men- 
tioned the Police. 

B. B. (fussily). TMs is really most 
unfortunate. I find it hard to express 
— ^in suitable language — how very 
unfortunate it is. 

Anne. What did she mean when she 
spoke of a secret chamber? 


B. B. (eoaslvely). I suppose she meant 
that the chamber was secret, Sister 
Anne. 

Anne. You are hiding something from 
me. 

B. B. Well, yes, I am certainly hid- 
ing something from you, Sister Anne. 
I have a secretive nature. My nature 
is extraordinarily secretive. 

Anne. What are you hiding from me? 
What is in the secret chamber ? 

B. B It ’s a .... a sort of collec- 
tion I ’ve made. A kind of museum in 
fact. 

Amie. What did you collect ? 

B. B. igriwLy). Wives, Sister Anne. 

Anne. That seems a curious kind of 
museum, don’t you think ? 

B. B. Do you think it curious ? Yes. 
Perhaps it is curious. It’s a hobby of 
mine. My temperament is essentially 
polygamous. Tmnj people’s tempera- 
ments are polygamous. 

Anne (jealously). How many wives 
have you in your collection ? 

B. B. I have six wives in my collec- 
tion. They all hang on pegs in a secret 
chamber. They are neatly labelled and 
classified, and each hangs on a separate 
peg, Sister Anne. 

Anne. That seems exceedingly curious. 

B. B. Fatima is my seventh wife. I 
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had hoped to add her to my coflection 
in due time. But now she will never 
return, or rather she will return with 
the Police. So she will never figure in 
my collection. How long has she been 
gone? 

Anne, Nearly half an hour. 

B, B. Then I must pack at once. 
There is no time to be lost. I must 
pack without a moment’s delay. 

Anne, Why must you pack so quickly ? 
Why must you pack at all ? 

B. B. Because I must go away, Sister 
Anne. 

Anne (bursting Into tears). Oh ! Oh ! 

I am not happy. 

B, B, There ! There ! Do not weep, 
Sister Anne. It is absolutely necessary 
that I should go away. The Police will 
expect it of me. Dry your eyes, Sister 
Anne, 

Anne (rebeUiously), Why should I 
dry my eyes ? 

B, B, In order that you may see if 
anybody is coming, Sister Anne. Go 
up into the long g^ery and look out of 
window, and let me know at once if 
anybody is coming. 

[Sister Anne goes slowly up the stairs 
snuffling dismally. Blue Beabd 
watches her in an agony of im- 
patience, As soon as she has 
reached the gallery he pulls out 
a Gladstone hag and begins to 
pack hurriedly 

Anne {opening casement and looking 
out). Oh, the sun ! the sun ! 

B, B, {testily). Never mind about the 
sun. Sister Anne, Sister Anne, do you 
see anybody coming ? 

Anne, I see no one coming. 

B, B, That is distincdy fortunate. 
Arrivals are very disturbing when one 
is packing. They are excessively dis- 
turbing. 

Anne, The sun is going down behind 
a doud. The sun is setting over the 
vaH^. A mist rises over the valley as 
the sun sets. 

B, B, {irritably). Oblige me by ignor- 
ing these atmospheric effects, Sister 
Anne. I have no time for them just 
now. 

Anne {apologetically). The sun is 
setting very beautifully. 

B, B. Sister Anne, Sister Anne, don’t 
be absurd. Bo you see anybody com- 
ing, or do you not ? 

Anne, I see no one coming. I see 
only a doud of dust far down the road. 

B, B, (thrusting miscedanecms aHicLes 
of apparel into hag). Have the goodness 
to ignore all these natural phenomena. 
Natural phenomena do not interest me 
in the least at this moment. 

Anm (beginning to weep again). Oh ! 
Oh ! You are not kind to me. I am 
not happy here. 

B. B. Don’t cry, Sister Anne. What 
possible use is there in crying ? I£ you 

cry you can’t possibly see anything ! Do 
please tell me, like a good creature, do 
you see anybody coming ? 

Anne, (gulping). No — ^no. Yes 1 Yes ! 

I see someone coming. He is coming 
exceedingly rapidly. 

B, B, {packing feverishly), "What sort 
of a person is coming, Sister Anne ? 

Anne, He wears a blue hehnet and 
white gloves. He is evidently an of&cial 
of some kind, or he would not wear a 
hehnet. 

B. B, (dosing hag with a snap), 1 
must start at once. I must start with- 
out an instant’s delay. 

Anne (running dotvnstairs and fling- 
ing herself into Ms arms). Oh 1 Oh ! 
Yon are going away ! Yon are going 
away ! 

B. B. {disengaging himself roughly). 
Of course I am going away. Where on 
earth did you suppose I was going to ? 

Anne, Take me with you ! Take me 
with you ! 

B, B, {irritated). That is absurd. 
What you suggest is absurd. I can’t 
possibly take you with me. My wife is 
stih alive. 

Anne. But she may die. Your wives 
often die. 

B, B, I don’t see how that would 
help us. I could not marry yon. Yon 
are my deceased wife’s sister. It is 
illegal to marry one’s deceased wife’s 
sister, WHiat you suggest is quite 
absurd. 

Anne. Are you sure you cannot take 
me with you ? 

B. B. (firmly), I am perfectly sure. 
The policeman will be here in two 
minutes. And your things are not 
packed, I could not wait while you 
packed your things. 

Anne (bursting into tears again and 
dinging to him). Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! I am 
not happy here. 

B, B. ^rutally). No more am I. That 
is why I am going somewhere else. 
That is precisely why I am going some- 
where else. (A knock is heard n.) 
Someone is knocking on the door. 
{Another knock.) It is the policeman. 
I must certainly go somewhere else. 

[Blue Beard picks up hat, coat and 
hag and exit^L. Sister Anne looks 
sadly after him. The knocking 
at door r. grows louder and 
louder. 

{Curtain.) 

St. J . H. 

AN EASY NEW YEAE’S PUZZLE. 

Find the respective Eesolvers of the 
following Eesolutions : — 

To teach a somewhat perverse and 
scatter-brained Old Party how to wipe 
a slate dean (of “Tory Liberalism,” 
Pro-Boerism, Home-Eule, Anti-Imperid- 

ism, Parish - Pumpism and General 
Faddism). 

To prove that hy “ methods of har- 
barism” I only meant “methods of 
barbed-wire ’ ’ ; and that ‘ ‘ loathsome 
hypocrisy” was, of course, merdy a 
sympathetic way of referring to the 
“ lonesome hypochondria ” of the brave 
occupants of the blockhouses — ^in fact, I 
really must have used the latter phrases, 
and been abominably misreported. 

To carry a complete policeman’s outfit 
with me when next I purpose “ spend- 
ing an enjoyable evening ” in parts of 
the country where anti-English views 
are not appreciated. 

To avoid travelling in Germany until 
the Teutons have learnt the meaning of 
the proverb about “ glass houses ” ; and, 
in my political speeches, to treat the 
foreign recipients of Boer gold with 
silent contempt as long as they are 
wilfully blind to the facts of the case. 

To refuse to discuss any terms of 
peace which do not concede indepen- 
dence to my brave Boers, as I am per- 
fectly comfortable where I am, and pass 
for a hero as long as the war lasts. 

To endeavour to get the Parliamen- 
tary machine into decent working order 
during my leadership next Session, and 
to dedine to let it be “ run ” or dogged 
by the Nationalist element. 

To protest before Heaven, on the 
platform and in print, that, because I 
am an. Englishm^, I wish to see my 
country beaten to her knees if she 
refuses to listen to my jeremiads. 

To find those three Army Corps I 
talked about, and to cease tinkering 
with the Guards’ headgear. 

To signal something more convincing 
than S’s next time across the Atlantic. 

To take “No. 7” over (and above) 
the same stretch of ocean. 

To “lift” and bring It back by the 
same route. 

To set to work at once and get the 
grammar, rhymes, metre, similes, meta- 
phors, natural history details, references 
to Eing Alfred, and ideas in general 
correct for my official Coronation Ode, 
for the construction of which I have 
now harely six months’ time. 

A. A. S. 

1901 TO 1902. 

When I was New, a year ago. 

They hailed me, as they now hail you : 
Happy New Year ! I had no foe 

When I was New. 

Ah ! soon I lost my rosy hue ; 

I had few blessings to bestow, 

And withered hopes my pathway strew. 

So, as men greet you with a glow 

Of hope — ^how soon to prove untrue — 
1 smile to think they hailed me so 

When I was New. 
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AN TUmEAL CONVERSATION. 

Becorded ly Archie WiUiamd. 

Scene. — The War Office, Disccwered, 
Mr. Bbodbiok, examining a hoot 
To him enter A. W. 

Mr. B, I can give you five minute^. 
At twelve o^clock there ’s a most impor- 
tant meeting of an Advisory Board. 

A. W, I wouldn’t detain you for 
worlds, Mr. Brodmok. I needn’t say 
how glad I am to find that you are 
making our Army strong and efficient. 

Mr. B. Thank you, I do my hest. 
We all work hard at it. We got the 
crown right first. 

A. W. 1 heg your pardon? 

Mr. B. The crown on buttons, and 
things. It’s the Tudor crown now. 
That ’s a great step forward. 

A. W. Perhaps. But what else have 
you done ? 

Mr. B, Lots. There ’s the cap. 

A. W. That ridiculous imitation of 
the German head-dress ? 

Mr. B. Of course it ’s German. The 
German Amw is the most efficient in 
the world. The German Army wears 
this cap. Therefore the cap is tne cause 
of the efficiency. 

A. W. How very interesting! But, 
as far as I remember, the Germans in 
China were not so very remarkable. They 
were far behind the Japanese, anyhow. 

Mr. B. Exactly, They wore hats 
there. That proves it conclusively. 
Then there ’s the alteration in the exact 
shade of khaki. There ’s a reform for 
you! My eyes ached for days after 
looking at all those patterns almost the 
same colour, 

A. W, Awfully good of you, I ’m sure. 

Mr. B. Then we ’ ve altered the officers’ 
frock-coat. 

A. W. Eeally? 

Mr. B. We have. Magnificent, isn’t 
it ? And the sash too. 

A. W. What’s a sash? I thought 
only little girls wore sashes, Anythmg 
else? 

Mr. B. Oh yes 1 The officers’ trousers 
are to be made like the pantaloons. 

A. W. The pantaloon’s, in the panto- 
mime ? That sounds seasonable. Quite 
like Christmas. But you don’t mean to 
say these alterations are the only things 
you have been able to attend to ? 

Mr. B. Of course not. There are the 
jackets, and the belts, and the slings, 
and the spurs. 

A. W. {dejectedly). And what about 
the men, and the guns, and the horses, 
and so on. 

M. B. Well, you see, we haven’t had 
much time to think about them so far. 
But we shall get to them after a while. 
Anything more you want to ask ? The 
Board will be waiting for me. We ’re 
going to settle the boots. 



CRITICAL. 

Boaimm (spelling). “ P-s-y-o-h-e. Well, that ’s the eummbst way I e'vtbb see o* 

spellin' fise f " 


A. W. {cheerfully). Ah, now you A. W. What for ? 

seem to be getting on 1 Of course, the Mr. B. He ’s the greatest legal autho- 

first requisite is that they should be rity on different kinds of warfare. Then 
strong and comfortable. No brown we have the Duke of Devonshiiie. 
paper soles. No shoddy upper leathers. A. W. What on earth can he do ? 
They mustn’t fall to pieces on the first Mr. B. Well, perhaps he doesn’t do 

march, or get as hard as iron after the much, but he represents the Privy 

first wetting. Council and the Committee of Defence. 

Mr. B. {meditatively). There ’s some- A. W. I should have thought a book- 
thing in what you say. But we haven’t maker — mean, a bootmaker — could 
gone into technical details. We ’re con- have given more practical advice. Have 
sidering the new toe-cap. you an army surgeon to consult on the 

A. W. What? anatomy of the foot? 

Mr. B. The new toe cap. It ’U make Mr. B. Oh dear, no ! We can’t trouble 
the Army superb, (With enthtLsiasm.) about anatomy. Smartness is what we 
It ’ll be a splendid thing for the men. want. Perhaps the most useful man on 
Encourage esprit de corps, and smart- the Board is the third one from outside, 
ness, and all that sort of thing. I ’ve He advises us on the artistic aspect of 
^t such a strong Advisory Board. The the toe-cap. 

Commander-in-Cmef, the Director of A. W. The President of the Royal 
Military Intelligence, the Adjutant - Academy? 

General, the Quartermaster-General, the Mr. B. Certainly not. That ’s the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, the man who wanted to leave the Green 

Chaplain-General, Park as it is. But I really must go. 

A. W. The Chaplain-General ? A. W. 1 ’ll be off at once. But who ’s 

Mr. B. Yes, of course. For the moral your artistic genius? 
influence of the smarter boot on the Mr. B. Why, the man who knows 
men’s character. Also the Judge-Advo- more about art than any of us : Akers- 
cate-Geneial for the same reason. Then, Douglas, of course, 
from outside ^the War Office, we have A.W. The very man you want ’ [Exit. 
the assistance*of the Lord Chancellor. H. D. B. 
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TO RUFUS, A SPANIEL. 

SuFUs, a briglit New Year ! A savoiuy stew. 

Bones, 1)10111 and biscuits, is prepared for you. 

See bow it steams in your enamdled disb, 

Mixed in each part according to your wish. 

Hide in your straw tbe bones you cannot crunch — 
They ’ll come in handy for to-morrow’s lunch ; 
Abstract with care each tasty scrap of meat, 

Remove each biscuit to a fresh retreat 
^ dog, I judge, would deem himself disgraced 
Who ate a biscuit where he found it placed) ; 

Then nuzzle round and make your final sweep, 

And sleep, replete, your after-oinner sleep. 

High in our hall we We piled the fire with logs 
For you, the doyen of our corps of dogs. 

There, when the stroll that health demands is done, 
Your right to ease by due exertion won, 

There shall you come, and on your long-haired mat, 
Thrice turning round, shall tread the jungle flat, 
And, rhythmically snoring, dream away 
The peaceful evening of your New Year’s day. 

Eufm ! there are who hesitate to own 
Merits, they say, your master sees alone. 

They judge you stupid, for you show no bent 
To any poodle-dog accomplishment. 

Your stubborn nature never stooped to learn 
Tricks by which mumming dogs their biscuits earn. 
Men mostly find you, if they change their seat, 
Couchant obnoxious to their blundering feet ; 

Then, when a door is closed, you steadily 
Misjudge the side on which you ought to"be ; 
Yelping outside when all your feiends are in, 

You raise the echoes with your ceasdess din, 

Or, always wrong, but turn and turn about, 
Howling inside when all the world is out. 

They scorn your gestures and interpret ill 
Your humble signs of friendship and ^od will ; 
Laugh at your gambols, and pursue with jeers 
The ringlets clustered on your spreading ears ; 

See without sympathy your sore distress 
When Bay obtains the coveted caress, 

And you, a jealous lump of growl and glare, 

Hide from the world your head beneath a chair. 
They say your legs are bandy— so they are : 

Nature so formed them that they mignt go far, 

They cannot brook your music ; they assail 
The joyful q[uiverings of your stumpy tail- 
in short, in one anathema confound 
Shape, mind and heart and all, my little hound. 
Well, let them rail. If, since your life began, 
Beyond the customary lot of nm 
Staunchness was yours ; if of your faithful heart 
Mahce and scorn could never daim a part ; 

If in your master, loving while you live, 

You own no fault or own it to forgive ; 

If, as you lay your head upon his knee. 

Your deep-drawn sighs proclaim your sympathy ; 

If fdth and friendship, growing with your age, 
Speak through your eyes and afl his love engage ; 

If hy that master’s wish your life you rule — 

If this be folly, Bufus, you ’re a fool. 

Old do§, content you ; Bufus, have no fear : 

While life is yours and mine your place is here. 

when the day shall come, as come it must, 
When Bu/tta goes to mingle with the dust 
(1£ Fate ordains that you shall pass before 
Td the abhorred and sunless Stygian shore), 


I think old Charon, punting through the dark, 

Win hear a sudden mendly little b^ark ; 

And on the shore he ’ll mark without a frown 
A fiap-eared doggie, bandy-legged and brown. 

He ’H take you in : since watermen are kind. 

He ’d scorn to leave my little dog behind. 

He ’ll ask no obol, but instal you there 
On Styx’s further bank without a fare. 

There shall you sniff his cargoes as they come, 

And droop your head, and turn, and still be dumb — 
Till one fine da^, half joyful, half in fear. 

You run and prick a recognising ear, 

And last, oh, rapture ! leaping to his hand. 

Salute your master as he steps to land. R. C. L. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Ts there such a word as Caterwaining ? My Baronite 
thinks not, the nearest approach being Caterwauling, vrhich ' 
is^ quite another story. “ To caterwain ” is to draw cats 
with the skill, the humour and the variety possible to the 
pencil of Mr. Louis Wain. The Annual (Anthony Tre- 
HEBNE & Co.) bearing bis name is just now on the bookstalls, 
and wiU he promptly taken off by all lovers of cats— of 
course observing the preliminary of handing over a shilling. 
Mr. Wain has the rare g^t, lavishly used, of investing the 
harmless, necessary cat with humorous expression, often with 
startling effect. Among contributors to the abundant and 
excellent letterpress are Lady Bancroft, Mr. Justin Mao- 
Carthy, Mr. T. P. O’Connor and Mr. MaoWhirter, who gives 
a modest account of his travels. 

Joe Wilson and His Mates (Buokwooi)) opens a new 
world to the observation of the tired story-reader. Mr. 
Henry ^wson not only knows intimately the life of the 
Australian bushman, but is able to convey vivid impressions 
of it to others. My Baronite gathers that it is, in the main, 
a sordid, slaving life, relieved on the part of the men by an 
occasional bout of hard drinking. For the women there is 
no surcease of work or deliverance from their squalid 
surroun^ngs. There is profound tragedy in the life of 
Mrs, Spicer, whose scarecrow family are sole neighbours, at 
Lahery’s Creek, of Joe Wilson, his young wife, and infant 
child. The hook is written in the minor key, but it is 
varied by noany touches of genuine humour and pathos. 

Richard Ealpin (Smith, &der) is a rattling good story of 
the sea. Mr. Morgan Robertson has achieved the triumph 
of making ironclads and torpedo boats as interesting as 
Marryat and Clark Russell have been accustomed to paint 
life on board the old sailing ship. Among many moving 
scenes is that of the fight at Santiago, when, in the late 
war, the Spanish Fleet attempted to break through the guard 
of the United States Navy. Mr. Robertson is not quite so 
complete a master of female craft as he is of ironclads. But 
all good sea stories must have their black- (or blue-) eyed 
Susan, and the two American girls, Mabel and Bessie, are 
good enough in their way. Mr. Robertson writes with 
knowledge, but my Baronite cannot believe there is founda- 
tion for the terrible story he teUs of life on hoard what 
is accurately described as “ the Hell ship,” bound for 
Shanghai, with its impressed crew. America is a go-ahead 
nation. But surely in the present times— and Richard 
Ealpin is right up to date— it is not possible for an officer 
and ^ a seaman of the American Navy to he drugged and 
carried off to slavery on hoard a mercliant vessel. 

^ For those who never waste a minute of their valuable 
time, who read while they run, and love to have a pocket 
companion of real worth always at hand, permit the Baron 
to recommend the Oxford Miniature edition of the early 
poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson (London : Henry Frowdb). 
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Witli tliib ill your pocket, avdiLible at a 
&econcr& notice, you may be late for a 
train, or a tram late lor you, or some 
one who has given you a rendezvous 
may be unpunctual, it matters not, you 
have your Tennyson at hand, and will 
be refreshing your memory and im- 
proving your mind. 

* The Baron de B.-W. 


THE YULE-TIDE GHOSTS. 

(*4. Legend for the Tioentieth Gentui^.) 

The Modern Man waited patiently for 
midnight — the hour fixed for the 
apparitions. 

“ I hope they will appear severally 
and not together,” Jie thought, as he 
I heard the wind whistling through the i 
' trees. “ One at a tune will be so much | 
I better. A crowil would be embarrassing. 
Ah, the Lady WomiiLDA ! ” 

He was not sui’prised at the sudden 
entrance (thi-ough the oak) of a spectral 
female. She looked at the Modern Man, 
and then pointed to an old cabinet. 

“ Yes,” he observed, “ I know what 
you mean. You wish me to open the 
door? ” 

The spectre bowed her head in ac- 
quiescence. 


“ 1 suppose that there is a forgotten 
w’ill three centuries old in a secret 
drawer on the lowest shelf ? ” 

Again the shade notified that the 
Modei-n Man was not wi'ong in his 
assumption. 

“ But, my dear lady,” urged the 
Modem Man, “ what amul rot it is to 
want me to find a document of so little 
importance. I happen to be a member 
of the Bar, and can assure you that 
every one of the provisions of the testa- 
ment would be barred by the Statute of 
Limitations.” 

The shadowy female expressed both 
surprise and annoyance, and vanished. 

“ Next, please,” cried the Modem Man. 

A Knight in Armour grew out of 
the gloom and approached the scientific 
watcher. 

“ Yes, I have heard of you too,” 
said the Modern Man. “ Your line is 
to discover old bones hidden under a 
stone in front of the mantelpiece? ” 

The Man in Armour bowed sadly, to 
show the watcher that he had guessed 
his mission. 

“ But, my dear chap,” urged the 
Modern Man, “pray be reasonable. 
Supposing I were to find the remains, 
what would be the good of my discovery ? 


From the dale of your armour, I 
presume that you Hved five hundred 
years ago ? ” 

The Knight bowed his head. 

“ Just so. I know something of 
steel goods, and can time you to within 
half a century. Well, I suppose you 
committed a murder in common form ? ” 

The Knight again assented. 

“ Of course. Well, let us follow it 
through. We should have to have a 
coroner’s inquest. Consider the nuisance ! 
And then there would be an open 
verdict. But, perhaps, you want your 
victim to be properly interred ? ” 

The Knight assented forthe third time. 

“ Could really not be done,” exclaimed 
the Modern }ian. “There w-ould be 
all sorts of difficulties in the way. We 
know nothuig about your friend—or, 
rather, E should say, your enemy — and 
there would be a trouble about the 
]')roper place of burial. Much better 
leave things as they are.” 

The Kmght in Armour pondered for 
a moment and then vaaaished. 

After he had gone the Modern Man 
awoke from his slumbers. 

“ Of course,”|,he* murmured, “ I had 
pork chops Jor supper.” 

And then he went to sleep again. 
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longed to tte silver-doud elves, perhaps 
the most hard-worked of all tlie fairies 
— and flew along at my side back to 
tihe toy shop. There, a few doors 
away, crouched th.e child, tumbled all 
in a heap. I perched on the railiugs, 
for a kungry-looking tabby was prowl- 
ing around, and, after all, one must take 
care of oneself. 

“ ‘ This is a bad case,’ said th.e fairy, 
looking up at me. ‘We must attract 
attention.’ She kissed the child’s closed 


eyes, and a faint, wan smile bovered 
over th.e face, 

“ Then she ran up to the cat and 
whispered something in her ear. 
‘Miau,’ wailed puss, ‘miau.’ I fear 
my nerves were rather shaken, because 
the sound so startled me that I almost 
flew out of sight. But I returned to a 
safe distance. ‘ Chuck that row,’ 
called out a passer-by. ^ ‘ Poor thing, 
perhaps it ’s hungry,’ said a fat woman. 
‘ Why, Lor’ preserve us if that isn’t a 
child ! Stop, Harry ! . . . Poor httle 
kid 1 . . . Here, I ’U carry it ! ’ ” 

The sparrow stopped. “You can 
^ess the rest,” he remarked, stretch- 
ing a wing. “Alter all, even a cat 
may be of some use under fairy 
suggestion.” 

“ Ko one saw the fairy, I suppose ? ” 
“No one ever does except by fairy 
permission. So you can thank your 
lucky star,” chirped the sparrow. 

“feut the child?” I said. “What 
happened to her ? It wasn’t too late ? ” 
“No — the frost gobhn hadn’t come, 
BO it was aU right. If the frost gobHn 
had come and put his cold finger upon 
her bps, well, then — ^but heigh ho ! don’t 
let ’s talk of gloomy things.” And he 
fluttered away among the trees of the 
Park. 


cn 
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THRIFT! 

Afalel (who Jm jwst cmiduded a hargam for a fowl), “Then I’ll tell mother you’ll 

KUiL IT AND SEND IT UP TO-NIGHT.” 

Mrs, Macfarlam, “Na, na, I*ll no kill ir till the morn. I’m thinkin’ it’s goin’ 

TO LAY AN EGG THI& EVENIN’ ! ” 


HYDE PARK AND THE FAIRY. 

IV.— What teqb Sparrow saw on 
Christmas Eve. 
(GontinuLed.) 


“ It *s no easy thing, I can tell you,’ 
said &e sparrow with a httle nod 
“finding a fairy on Christmas Eve 
Tlwy have so much to do making 
children of every kind happy. But, a 
last, I found one on a •window-sill h 
the Walworth Road. She had bee] 
weaving happy dreams for a crippl 
hoy, and was quite tired out.” 


“Never knew that fairies got tired,” 
I murmured iu surprise. 

“ProbaUy not,^’ said the sparrow, 
with a vicious peck at an imaginary 
crumb. “ Human beings usually claim 
a monopoly of the virtues. Everything 
outside themselves they put dovm to 
instinct. No; don’t explain, I must 
get on with my story, for I ’ve a lot 
to do.” 

“ What restless, mettlesome little 
gipsies sparrows are,” I thought, hut 
wisely held my tongue. 

“ Of course,” continued the sparrow, 
“ the fairy was quite willing— she he- 


Bosiness Proverb. — “It is difficult to 
handle Kent Coal and come out with 
clean hands.” Coincidence that the 
Chairman of the Konsohdated Kent 
Kollieries should he “Slack.” 


Daiham Hall Estate, near Newmarket, 
is the most remarkably situated of any 
in England, as it can now boast of 
Rhodes coming straight to it aU the way 
from South Africa. 


Mr. Punch heartily thanks “M.H.R.” 
for £5 received, and sent on to Mr. 
Clueb, Worship Street, for the Montagu- 
WiUiams Blanket and Clothing Fund. 


By our Christmas Festivity Moralist 
(the day after ), — ^If most of us had our 
desserts, how few would have Christ- 
mas dinners. 


THE KING OF ALL THE BBITAINS. 

(1902) OF TBE Ceremonies. “ OYEZ, OYEZ ! YOUR MAJESTY*S KEW COINAGE.” 

JEBTF !Kihg Edward the Seventh. “ LE ROl LiE YEULT ! CIRCULEZ, MESSIEURS, CIRCUEEZ ! 






THE DAWN OF DANGEE. 

[<* Those who like to lie m bed late in the mommg will read with mixed 
feehngs, says Sealth, the result of an inyestigation made h} a medical xuan 
m Pans into the hours of the day at whioh bactena are most plentiful m the 
atmosphere It is found that the number is largest between six and nme 
o’clock m the morning 

Ii has ever heon my custom mth the nimble lark to rise 
(Wonderful is his achievement -when a fellow reaUv tries ) 

Naught it matteied whether winter’s gloomy looks frowned 
on the mom, 

I arose at seven precisely as if to the manner bora 

Fiequently the task was painful Oft I longed to snatch by 
stealth 

Forty extra winks, but early nsmg I thought good for health 

Little dreamed I of the danger I incontinently lan 
In persisting in this habit founded on old-fashioned plan 

Little dreamed that I was plunging into such an atmospheie 
As would, make the boldest microbe clasp his germy hands 
with fear 

For, the Faculty inform us, in the early morning there 
Is no doubt Bactena hke to, as one has it, take the an 

Oh, ye early risers, hsten with creduhty to what 
An mvestigator tells you who has studied on the spot. 

Boast no more, in face of the alarming statement made by 
Health, 

That the early bird inhents wisdom, happmess and wealth 


He is healthiest who hes longest, if ’tis truth that Health 
affirms, 

’Tis the foohsh early-rising bird that catches all the germs. 


HOME, SWEET HOME 

What words of a poet can fitly pronounce 
The charm of possessing a home oi one own ’ 

Of knowing what celery costs by the oxmce, 

How soup may be gently distilled from a bone ^ 

So Edwin reiterates exei\ day 
To all who will sw allow his piophecy that 
Angelina and he ’ll be as happy and gay 
As doves in a cage in their dear httle flat 

The door of their “ Mansions ” is spoited at ten » 

Ajid. the lights aie put out (by the terms of their lease) , | 
They resemble young chickens, the landlord a heii, 

Or they the dehnquents and he the pohce 
The piano above them is thumping all night, 

And mice, m the open, career pit-a-pat, 

The chimneys are wrong and the drains are not light, — 
But how cosy they ’ll be in their dear little fllat * 

The workmen arrive to attend to the giate. 

And proceed to demohsh the dinmg-room wall , 

The 3omts are served up in a primitive state. 

The “ treasure ” knows nothmg of cooking at all , 
Angelina, by now, is reduced to a wraith, 

And Edwin is pale as a Panama hat, 

But nothmg can daunt his indehble faith 
Li the ultimate scheme of their dear httle flat ^ 
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THE GHOSTS WHO WALK THE 
STEAND. 

When the fitful dayliglit ’s over, 

And the many lamps give tryst 
To the shadows of the dax]^ess 
In the pale, uncertain mist ; 

When the rolling of the traffic 
Never flags on either hand, 

Then come, uneasy, fitful, 

The ghosts who walk the Strand. 

There, hesitating, anxious, 

With furtive, frightened stare, 

Steals a woman, meanly Hired, 

Yet once-fairest of the fair — 

Once a princess of the peerless, 

’Mid the highest of the land, 

Now a wraith of bygone beauty, 

And a ghost who walks the 'Strand. 

See that shabby, cafe-worn fellow. 
Halting ’neath the street lamp’s shade 
To gaze with longing eyes upon 
Those revellers, yet afraid 
To show himself, — ^not long ago 
A leader in that band ; 

But now forgotten, crushed and lost — 
A ghost who walks the Strand. 

Before yon theatre’s portal lurks 
A lorn of tattered mien. 

How well he knew the playhouse door ! 

How oft he graced the scene ! 

And now he hangs about at night 
To crave, with shaking hand, 

Some dole to satisfy his craze — 

A ghost who walks the Strand. 

With head erect (no cringer he), 

There comes with noiseless stride, 

The man of letters who in print 
Was hailed as chief and guide. 

Nor right nor left he looks, but still 
He bears the fatal brand, 

He knows it, too, for all his pride, 

That ghost who walks the Strand. 

’Tis ours to fight for breath and light. 
Nor falter in the fray ; 

The shattered hopes, the fallen crest 
Were those of yesterday. 

Be ours to show the broken blade 
Can yet the foe withstand. 

We’re Living Souls, come weal, come 
woe, 

Not ghosts to walk the Strand ! 


A DOG’S LIFE! 

{From Fidette of Berkeley Square to 
Tawdlea of Seven Diala.) 

My Deae Tawdles, — I am not yet en- 
tirdy recovered from the shock of seeing 
you, lamentably stricken with rheu- 
matism (the old story of damp straw 1), 
limping round the comer of Tottenham 
Court Eoad,. about as dishevehed, mud- 
bes;^attered and miserable a morsel of 
temerhood as one could imagine. Must 
I confess that as soon as I caught sight 
of you piteously snuffing the air, I crept 


deeper into the carriage rug, hoping in 
my coward feminine heart the carriage 
would roll by and so avoid an encounter ! 
Forgive me. My design was thwarted. 
The traffic became congested, and we 
were hemmed in amid ’buses and other 
plebeian vehicles. Timidly I reared my 
head out of the warm furs and looked 
around. There you stood, your lean 
flanks trembling beneath the keen ^sts 
of wind. Something in your condition 
kept my eyes spell-bound. In a second 
you looked up. I gave two or three 
passionate little barks. You cried out, 
your whole frame quivering. I would 
have flown to you, but She took me in- 
continently by the ribs and smothered 
me in sable and fox. When I was re- 
leased we were far away. 

What anguish have I not suffered 
since ! What memories have not tor- 
mented me 1 It is in order to relieve 
my overcharged heart that I write this 
to you, to fasten down a Jack-in-the- 
box conscience, and to revive in my 
memory— -a weakness unconquerable in 
the tender sex — an old, old affection, 
civilised out of all knowledge, but with 
still a few hanging shreds of primitive 
feeling. What need to recall the past, 
when you had but one year of life to 
your name, and my weight was 
reckoned in ounces, and when a dis- 
reputable fish hamper, pitched amid the 
squalor of Seven Dials, was all the 
world to both of us ? But a keen-eyed 
dealer came along and saw in me a 
future champion. I was filched away 
or bartered for, what matter which ? My 
“strain” was identified as being one 
of the most noted of Yorkshire breeds. 
My pedigree was gradually evolved, 
and my reputation presently firmly 
established in “doggie” circles. 

I whimpered for three days after 
leaving you, so far as I could gather, 
in the back parlour of a Streatham 
tobacconist’s. Then I changed hands 
at a handsome profit to everyone but 
myself, was tonsured and combed, and 
in no long time conveyed in a stuffy 
basket to Berkeley Square. How many 
years ago that was I dare not think. 
Since then I have lived an aristocratic 
dog’s life. What’s that? 1 can but 
briefly sketch it. I rise late, breakfast 
lightly, after a five minutes’ airing with 
Thomas, the second footman, am washed 
and brushed, and take (weather per- 
mitting) carriage exercise with Her. 
Generally She shops while I — ^who care 
very little' for human frivolities of this 
sort — sleep, nestled in my travelling 
blanket of mink-lined cloth, on which 
are emblazoned my initials. In the 
afternoon we pay and receive calls. 
These are rather irksome. Being the 
winner, as a reference to any Stock 
paper will assure you, of over fifty 
ch^pionships and Firsts, I am naturally 



the object of a great deal of pretended 
admiration. But I wish people wouldn’t 
be so fond of handling me. It is bad 
enough to be subjected to daily ignor- 
ance freon all kinds of people on the 
qualities of one’s own breed, but to be 
dumsily caressed, and talked to in an 
idiotic conglomeration of no syllabled 
words, is at times almost insufferable. 

My dinner, which, by-the-bye, has 
been wretchedly served of late, consists 
usually of the liver wing of a chicken 
with, perhaps, a little milk pudding 
and a few chocolates. A simple dietary 
you see, but slightly modified before 
shows. Being so constantly shown in 
different parts of England becomes a 
little wearisome, and I should rebel 
against it except that it seems -to be a 
necessary part of modem existence to 
keep one’s name well in the public mind. 
My travelling basket is lined with Eau- 
de-Nil silk, and Thomas, as a rule, 
travels with me. You may be surprised 
to hear that for nearly two years my 
feet have not touched the pavement. In 
my early morning airing I wear india- 
rubber bottines and a little fur coat, 
which everybody agrees fits me excel- 
lently and harmonizes exactly with my 
complexion. This little coat is a source 
of ^eat envy to a toy bulldog. 

Yesterday was a great day. She took 
me out to buy me a birthday present ; 
a little set of blue satin bedclothes. 
They were sent over from Paris. I 
suppose I am to be formally presented 
with them on my birthday, the second 
of next month. Bather silly, because 
She did nothing but chatter tome about 
them till we got to the shop, and then 
took me in to see them. We were both 
greatly excited over the pillow of fine 
lawn, tiimmed with real lace. It will be 
a groat improvement on my present 
shake-down, which, though of silk, is 
badly stuffed or something, and much 
too lumpy for a lady’s delicate limbs. 
In my eager appreciation I am afraid I 
chewed up the bill — a trifle of three 
pounds odd. My morning collar is a 
dainty circle of emeralds, which gives 
Thomas great pleasure to point out to 
children who stop and stare at me. 
What would they say if they could see 
my best one, a handsome gold affair 
with diamond studs and a pearl clasp ? 

But forgive me, Tawdlea^ for running 
on so about myself and my feminine 
vanities. Such is my Hfe, yet, with all 
its fine appurtenances and panoply and 
silk and softness, it is a dog’s life stiU. 
Oh, that I could fill that old ill-smelling 
hamper with the silver cups my beauty 
has won 1 But such is the world ; to 
one silver cups, to another rheumatism, 
and we poor dogs, bark we never so 
loud, must abide by it. See how 
melancholy you have made me. 

Never forget your loving Fidette. 



DANCING THE OLD YEAR OUT IN PRIMEVAL TIMES. 
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A MAREIED UNCLE’S DIARY. 

In my agitation have headed this 
wrongly ; not yet married, but just 
about to slip off safe shore of Bachelor- 
dom into troubled sea of Matrimony. 
Words cannot picture sufferings of last 
few weeks. To natural perturbation 
and mental disturbance of man whose 
“ fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love ” has been added much holding of 
interviews with terrifying people, such 
as prospective papa-in-law on one hand ; 
and my excellent but formidable house- 
keeper, Mrs. Bouncebt, on other. How 
I ever contrived to propose to dear 
Mollie herself will ever remain mystery 
to me. Cannot help thinking dear 
Molue must have assisted me out most 
materially. Asked her if this were so. 
Dear Mollie awfully offended. Wonder 
wl^ ? 

Interview with her father, Sir James, 
not so shattering to nerves as I had 
expected. He merdLy growled that if 
I liked to be such a fool as to takej 
responsibility of Mollie off his hands, so 
much the worse for me. Discouraging, 
but not prohibitive. Lady rANSHAWE, 
on other hand, said that she could ne^oer 
spare dear Mollie. In depths of despair 
on hearing this, but revived again when 
she added, almost in same breath, that 
she hoped wedding-day would be fixed 
soon, as she disliked long enga^ments. 
Seemed trifle mixed, tms. Then she 
said playfully, that I was a naughty 
boy and might “run along” now, as 
Mollie* would be dying to see me. 
Dislike expression “naughty boy” 
when applied to man of over forty. 
Also object to “run along.” Never 
run along. Explain this. Lady F. 
laughs giddily. “ Oh, you’ll be made 
to run and play when you’re married ; 
Mollie is a terrible Tom-boy ! ” Could 
hardly repress shudder. Dislike Tom- 
boys. Must explain this to dear 
Mollie. 

Drove home slowly, revolving scheme 
of attack upon^ my housekeeper. Must 
aamounce coming marriage somehow. 
But how? Was prepared for trouble. 
And I got it. 

Sent phaeton away and walked into 
study with finn step. Banged door. 
Strode up and down several times. 
After all, was I about to do anything 
criminal, in marrying ? Bfeid I not known 
other men who had married and yet 
retained the respect which was formerly 
theira ? Was a man bound to celibacy 
merely for sake of his housekeeper? 
Perish the thought 1 and — and tjilrA 
just a very s mall Squeur of old brandy 
to steady nerves. 

Bang to summon Mrs. B. to my den. 
Must own to awaiting her advent with 
somewhat quaking heart. Mrs. B. been 
here so many years — seems to have ac- 


quired what lawyers call the “fee sim- 
ple” in me. As creaking shoes announced 
her approach, felt that I really must 
delay awful moment by meekly saying 
I -wished to speak to her about luncheon. 
Then banishing unworthy impulse with 
mighty effort, I began : 

“ Good-day — ^what a nice afternoon, 
isn’t it, Mrs. Bodnoeby?” (It was 
raining hard, as I subsequently dis- 
covered.) “ I sent for yon ” pause. 

“I sent for yon ’’another pause — 

“to say — or rather to ask if— at least, 
you may have heard — or at all events 
noticed — yon are a very observant 
woman, Mrs. Boun- 
OEBT — jou may have 
noticed that when 
a man — ^not every 
man, of course, but 
some men — arrive 
at the age of forty 
— er — that they 
sometimes — mind 
you, I only say 
sometimes — er — 
marry.” 

Last word brought 
out with gasp, and 
c 0 & fc me painful 
effort. 

Mrs. B. stood at 
door hke waxwork 
figure in Chamber 
of Horrors. She did 
not help me at all. 

On the contrary, 
she looked suspi- 
ciously over her 
gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles and merely 
ejaculated : 

“Yes, Sir. 

Well?” 

At that moment 
I realised what 
Wellington’s feel- 
ings were at Water- 
loo, when he “long- 
ed for Bluohee or 
night to come.” I 
longed for anything — from a barrel 
or^n to an earthquake — that would 
relieve awful tension of that moment. 

Swallowed something in my throat — 
it felt like piece of coal — and with 
desperate effort said : 

“ Well ” — ^here I assumed jaunty air, 
rocking backwards and forwards on 
heels _ and toes alternately. “ I was 
thinking — ha, ha ! I’m afraid — I mean, 
I believe — ^that is — ^I am — going to be 
married myself I ” 

This time she took her spectacles right 
off, folded her hands across her black 
silk apron, and with baleful glance fixed 
upon me, observed : 

“Hoh!” 

“Hoh!” most disconcerting I'word. 
Wish people would not jerk things like 


this at one. Horrible pause ensued, 
and then : 

“ I ’ope the young lady ’s pleasant ? ” 
Hastened to assure Mrs. B. that I found 
her distinctly so. Otherwise should 
hardly have contemplated marriage. Was 
ahont to round off sentence with second 
“ Ha ! ha ! ” bnt thought better of it, and 
desisted. Began to quite wish Mrs. B. 
would go. She sniffs rather haughtily, 
and observes that she does not like 
being “ put out.” Re-assuxe her on 
this point : say that we shall stiH retain 
her as Housekeeper. Mrs. B. glares 
at me in mystified manner. After- 


wards discover that she did not mean 
“put out” to be taken literally, bnt 
metaphorically, and I collapse. She 
merdfuILy leaves me, after this trying 
experience, and butler brings in letters. 
One from that delightful nephew of 
mine. Max, couched in the following 
brutal terms : 

Deae Uncle Chablie,— One of the littel 
fellers here came up, after school to-day, 
and sed heed herd from his mater that 
you -were in love and going to be marrid, 
so I jolly well smakd bis bed for sutch 
cheek, just as if you were one of those 
sort of fellers that fall in love, what rot ! 
I sed look here my uncle issent that sort 
of fool bees a Master of Hounds and 
thinks orl femails rotters, and so do I 
(exsept fellers maters and amts who do 



I WUlw (who has mi forgottm the recent reproaches of his Mother itpon 
\ his eoitmg too mach CJvrisitmuis pnddimg, soliloquist m Fat Boy ap- 
proaches^ must have had a kind Mother.** 
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give a feller tips siuntimes) so do rite 
back at wunce and say you arnt going 
to be marrid, wby fancy ! if you were 
marrid me and Tommy woodent bee abel 
to stay with you, probly your wife would 
obgect. 

Tour affeckshunt nephew, 

Max. 

Very embarrassing. Shall have to 
answer this unfeeling boy’s effusion 
with yet another humiliating confession 
of the truth. Eeally, almost wish I were 
not “ going to be marrid.” Feel that 
Max means well, but evidently not 
sympathetic on subject of matrimony. 
Had no idea it was so liard to tread 
thorny path to altar of Hjinen. 

Tuesday. — Wedding over at last. 
Awful ordeal, though was spared certain 
amount of trouble being merely bride- 
groom, and therefore most unimportant 
person present. Horrible crowd at 
reception afterwards. My new maternal 
relative, Lady Fanshawe, aggressively 
playful. Hate playful people. Calls me 
“naughty brigand,” to steal her darling 
away from her. Protest nothing of the 
sort. Offer to leave dear Mollte in her 
charge for next week or two if she desires 
it. Lady F. ceases playfulness, and 
glares contemptuously. Wonder why ? 

Women all crowd round dear Mollie 
and gush. Dear Moli.ie really seems to 
rather Hke it. So weird. Buttonholed 
by octogenarian bore, who had known 
bride’s lather, and grandfather, and his 

father, and his father , but here 

my brain reeled and I heard no more. 
Butler brought me note mercifully 
cutting short these genealogical ramifi- 
cations.^ Note from Max. So thought- 
tui of him. 

Dear Unole Charlie, — S o your reelly 
going to be marrid alter all, ol! coarse 
we (me and Tommy) send our best 
wishes that youle be happy, but Lne 
jolly well share you wont. Please tell 
your wive that we’re orfly sorry — ^glad 
I meen — ^but its rather a smak in the 
eye for us, I spose it cant be helped now, 
its too late to retrack on your weding 
mom. Ime feeling rather sad (we had a 
beasely breakfust) and shall try to rite 
an ode to marridge while the feehng 
larsts, as arfter a jenrus dite (sossidges 
&c.) one does not throw off potry so 
well. One of the fellers sed to me when 
T told him of your weding, youle have 2 
cakes then : I sed what do you meen 
you young ass, he sed why first youle 
get the weding cake and then youle 
have a stumick cake. I dunno what he 
meens. 

Weel send you a pressent — ^wen we 
get sum more tips — of coarse Ime not 
hinting you shood give us any tips but 
if you ha'ppend to why your pressent 
wood come orl the sooner. With love 
from Tommy, 

Your affek. nephew. Max. 

Hon-id boys. Made my way to dear 
Mollie to remind her of time. She 
disappeared to change dress, and at last 
we escaped. Several enterprising idiots 
flung rice as we drove away. Terrified 
lest horses should bolt. Once alone 
with dear Mollie felt embarrassed. 
Talked about weather. Marriage cere- 
mony most absurd affair. Dear Molue 
called me a dear stupid old thing — 
dislike expression “ stupid old thing ” 
— explain this to dear Mollie, who only 
laughs. 

We drove direct to “ Lord Seatord’s 
place, kindly lent for the occasion ” as 
the ladies’ newspapers put it. Very 
kind of him, of course, but rather wish 
dear Seaeord had not lent it, all the 
same. Would much rather have gone 
abroad. Had pictured sunny villa at 
Cannes, when Seaford said “ Cannes ! 
nonsense, my dear Charles. You must 
have the Towers. What ! let you and 
that sweet girl ” (wished he would 
not allude to Mollie in these terms) 
“go to a dirty little foreign sea side ” 
(N.B., Seaford has never been out of 
England in his life), “ when the Towers 
is standing empty ! No, Charles ; I ’ll 
take no denial 1 To the Towers you ’ll 
go ! ” and bounced out of house. So 
hearty. Just a little depressed at 
thought of exchanging sunny shores of 
Mediterranean for sloppy lanes of 
Mudburyshire. Explain this to dear 
Mollie, whose disposition is quite Mark 
Tapleyan. She says, “Never mind, 
we’ll go abroad afterwards.” Bather 
awkward, again, for me, as I shall 
want to resume Mastership of Hounds. 
Great nuisance. Hate muddy lanes 
when not hunting. However, Seaford 
one of those impossible men with whom 
argument always fruitless— and we had 
to accept. 

Thursday. — Seaford Towers. Raining ^ 
since daybreak. Dear Mollie says 
impossible to remain in all day, and that 
we must go for walk. Shiver at prospect. 
Wet feet always terrifying these influen- 
zaish times. Explain this to dear Mollie, 
who laughs and calls me “an old Tibby.” 
Object to this expression, and then dear 
Mollie boisterously pu^es me back- 
wards to armchair. Miss armchair and 
sit, with fearful violence, on floor. Very 
discouraging. Dear Mollie has such 
charming flow of spirits. Rise painfully, 
and setde down to yesterday’s Times, 
Rain plashes steadily on, and dear Mollie 
sits impatiently at window looking out 
at dripping shrubs. Suddenly she 
gives delighted little cry, “ Oh, Charlie ! 
here are two boys simply tearing up the 
Drive 1 They are wet through, and 
smothered in mud. Who can they be ? ” 

I know. The Times flutters down- 
wards from my nerveless fingers. We 
are lost, or rather, we are found. In- 
tuition tells me that our visitors are my 

gi-aceless nephews (whose school is ten 
miles off). And when Max and Tommy 
enter by the door, peace and quiet fly 
shrieking through the window. 

Door burst open and my nephews 
stream into room, knocking over priceless 
Satsuma vase. “ Stream ” good word 
here, as mud and rain-water flowing 
freely from all parts of them on to 
Seaford’s velvet pile carpet. Tremble 
for result. Try (unsuccessfully) to 
smile a welcome. Feel that I must do 
something, so say feebly to dear Mollie, 

“ These are my nephews. Max and Stin 
— ^Tommy.” Tommy notices my slip, 
and guffaws loudly. Frown at him. 
Max — so sympathetic— sees frown, and 
cries, “ Hullo, Uncle Charlie, got a pain 
in your ? ” Check him hurriedly. 

Dear Mollie laughs, and says, “ AVhat 
jolly boys.” Fail to see it. Never feel 
jolly. (Word I hate — so vulgar. Must 
explain this to dear Molue later.) 
When they are present always nervous. 
Max explains that hearing honeymoon 
was to be passed within ten miles of 
them, they had “ cut school ” that day 
and “footed it” over to see us. So 
thoughtful. Hustle them upstairs to 
change into (my) dry clothing. Butler 
looks reproachfully at me as they nearly 
c^size him in wild flight along landing. 
VlhLy me ? Conduct them to dressing- 
room and indicate certain of my gar- 
ments they may use, whilst valet takes 
their own to dry. Valet also looks at me 
in mild protest. Again, why at me ? 

Return to apologise to dear Mollte for 
this rude intrusion on our privacy. Dear 
Mollie replies, “ Nonsense, Charlie ! 
Why I ’m delighted they ’ve come. So 
hearty” — still, rather hurtful to one’s 
vanity. “It will be great fun,” she 
adds ; “ they must stay the day, and 
you must send them back in the 
brougham.” Venture to point out that 
it is Seaford’s brougham. “ Oh, 
he wouldn’t mind,” says dear Mollte. 
Not so sure ol this. Rather nervous of 
asking coachman to bring out horses 
in pouring rain. Dear Mollie, however, 
says I must, and asks am I afiraid. So 
hurtful. Get goloshes, wateiproof and 
umbrella. Whir-r-r! jSoys burst into 
room again. Literally gasped as I saw 
their attire. Max in my best blue serge 
trousers, ends rolled round and round. 
Will never be fit to wear again. “ Nature 
abhors a vacuum.” So apparently does 
Max, as he has filled up slack parts, 
fore and aft, with piUows, sofa-cushions, 
&c. Dear Mollie convulsed with 
laughter. Max revels in situation. 

“ Couldn’t keep the beastly things up, 
till I shoved these in,” he cries. My 
best frockcoat buttoned round him, and 
reaching to the ground, completes his 
attire. Tommy is simply — ^not to say 
indelicately — arrayed in my pyjamas. 
This is sJl very humiliating for me, 
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HOCKIE ON YE ICE IN YE TIME OF YE ROMANS. 

(From a rare old Frwie^ lofig smce tha/imlj in ye JBriiisJh Museum,) 


before dear IiTollte, especially. Encour- 
aged by her laughter, ot course these 
objectionable little bea — boys launch 
out into further extravagances. My 
wife says, “ You tell the coachman, 
Oharue, about brougham, and the boys 
and I will have a good romp ! ” Hate 
romping. Begin to explain this to dear 
Mollie, but she laughingly pushes me 
out of room. Towaer , Seaford’s beastly 
fox-terrier, under impression that we 
are figl^ting, joins in, and seizes me by 
calf of leg. Kick Towser downstairs 
indignantly. Felt rather agitated. 
Think of all the cases of hydrophobia I 
ever read of, until close examination 
reveals fact that skin unbroken. Much 
relieved, and go on to face Seafokd’s 
coachman, and order carriage. Can see 
he doesn’t like it. “ Long journey, Sir, 
— *is Lordship don’t like ’aving ’is *orse 
out in the rain.” Fall into deep gloom. 
** Matter o’ twenty mile out an’ ’ome. 
Sir.” Sigh, and slip half-sovereign into 
his hand. “ Well, now I come to tbinlr 
of it, I dessay it ain’t so much — say 
eighteen.” Would “ say eighteen,” or 
anything else, to ensure getting rid of 
boys quicklv. 


cuts cloth badly. Will cost me five 
pounds to mend. Hope I can have it 
done before Seafoed finds out. Why 
wiH these little bru — ^boys always get 
me into hot water ? So wearing. V^et 
announces their clothes dry. They 
retire to change, and an hour later, 
brougham comes round, and, full of tea, 
buns and beatitude, they get in and, 
yelling and waving handkerchiefs, are 
driven away. 

Expect carriage back by 8 p.m. 
Servant, in answer to my enquiry at 
10.30, says not yet returned. Filled 
with apprehension — ^put on goloshes 
and paddle down to stables. No sign. 
Feel clammy all over, reflecting 
carriage and horses not mine. Waited 
half-hour ; caught cold I am sure, and 
just as I sent off to tell police, flashing of 
lamps shows missing carriage driving 
into yard. Horses evidently been sbame- 
fuUy overdriven. Coachman, drunk, 
says, ” Oh, beg par’h, Sir, didn’ see you 
stannin’ there ^c). Letter for you.” 
Very awkward situation, this, u my 
man, should discharge him at once. As 
it is, dare not even mention circumstance 


clean throo it, hees cut his nuckels orfly, 
serve him rite, sily young ass. He 
sends his love, and ajolopizes lor break- 
ing it, he ses he sposes it dussent 
matter as the broom is not yours, but 
anulher fellers. WeD, after that we 
kept quite for a bit, and then I cocked 
a snook at some orfle cads that were 
parsing, and wun ot them shied a stone, 
he didn’t hit me, but cort the pannles 
an orfle wak ! Dident the old coachy 
sware ! We larfed all the rest of the 


Return to morning room. Adjourn 
to luncheon, where both hoys make 
h^ — eat very heartily, and Tommy shies 
Lis roll at Max, misses him ,, hut hits 
hutlw, who glances appealingly at me. 
A^in 1 ask, why diould everybody 
injured hy another’s fault persistently 
glare at me? 

After luncheon hoys wish to play 
Ifilhards, and at Max’s third stroke he 


to Seaford. Saw horses properly dressed, 
fed, and bedded down, then crawled 
miserably into house, clutching wet 
letter. 

Dear Uncle Charlie, — ^We have had 
a by Gum ! Ass soon ass we 
startid young Tommy began rotting 
about and neerly broke a winder. Web, 
then I smakd his bed and he Lit at my 
noce and maid a muff shot and cot the 
other winder sutch a smak his fist went 


We tride to sneek in by the bak way, 
but old Stoggins our Headmaster saw 
us and sed how dared we cut school (at 
leest he dident say cut school but sum 
rot or other like that) without his leaf V 
and then he sed, with a Bassylix eye 
ficksd on us, Both of you will come to 
my Studdy arfter hrekfust tomorrer 
morning. This is an interfew I 
wood gladly avoide, the prospeck is 
gluemy. 

^ For your weding pressent we think of 
giving you a cricket bat and stumse, 
ther rarther usefool things becos if you 
got tired of them at enny time you mite 
hand them over to us. 

Thanking you lor your genrus tip 
and Tommy does too, 


Your affekshunt 


P*S. — forgot I left a mouse’s skin, 
it was a fresh wrun, in your trousers 
pocket, please post it to me pretty quick 
I ass it hassent yet bin dride and smelse 
rarther. 




TWELFTH KIGHT IN' DO^VNKG 
STREET. » 


(A Cabinet Fancy.) 


“I LIKE tlie game,” said Bobby Peel, 
“ although, it has disappeared since our 
day.” 

“ I am ohleeged to you for the sugges- 
tion,” assented Johnny Russell. 

‘'Well, my lords and gentlemen, let 
us begin. I share the character of 
Joseph Chamberlain. His career sug- 
gests my own.” 

“Biavo, Dizzy,” cried Paai, slapping 
his colleague on the shoulder. “ But 
what IS there for me ? ” 

“I’m afiaid, 0 most judicious of 
bottle-holders, that Rosebery has scarcely 
sufficient tenacity of purpose, and that 
amongst the rest there is no one plucky 


difficulty when the game was proposed. 
I felt that the cards would not go round 
- -at least, not properly. Our successors 
are lacking in the characteristics for 
which we were distingmshed. It seems 
to me that we have three courses open 
to us. First, we can ” 

But at this moment a Babel of voices 
drowned the words of the ex-Premier. 
Evidently the formula was more familiar 
than popular. 

The noise lasted until daybreak | 
Then came the crowing of a cock, and 
silence reigned once more in Downing 
Street. 


BACON AND SHAKSPEARE. 


WHAT IS A BLIZZARD? 


enough to suit you.” 
“ It wiR be a perh 


“ It wiR be a perfect tour de force if 
I keep up the character of Halsbury,” 
said Lyndhurst, looking at the picture 
card of the Lord OhanceRor. 

“But is there anything for me?” 
asked Melbourne. 

“ Or me ? ” put in Cobden. 

“ Or me? ” questioned Bright. 

“ WeR, reaRy,” replied Mr. G., who 
was presiding, “that was my great 


[“ It IS doubtful what is meant by a blwzard.” 

2>aily Fap^rJ] 

I wvNT to know what is a blizzard ; 

It ihymes weR, I know, with a wizard, 
Also with a Surrey fowl’s gizzard. 

But stiR, what on earth is a blizzard ? 
It ’s synchronies too, with a lizard, 

And a Spanish chamois caRed an izard. 
May my locks be abundantly scissored 
If / know what ’s meant by a blizzard. 
Some say ’tis a storm that can fizz hard, 
And people with livers has friz hard. 

If It means that I get 
Both frozen and wet. 

Then back to the States go, 0 bhzzard ! 


Sir, — Bacon was indeed a preter- 
natural genius. He wrote many things, 
before Ms birth, apparently, which have 
since become immortal, and did no end 
of literary work after his lamented de- 
cease. This genius wrote most of the 
works attributed to Fielding, not a few 
of Smollett’s, and many of Swut’s, in- 
cludmg GvLliver'a Travels. It can be 
proved, beyond the possibiRty of doubt, 
that he suggested, even if he did not 
write, the story of Vanity Fair attri- 
buted to Thackeray; whRe those who 
are thoroughly conversant with the mys- 
teries of ' ' the cipher ’ ’ have no hesitation 
in asserting that Fielzwick from begm- 
ning to end is due to his pen , and does 
he not Mnt at “the cipher” in^ a 
celebrated passage wheie Mr. Pickwick 
pursues antiquarian studies ? The name 
of “ Pickioick ” IS only a humorous way 
of writing “Bacon”; “Pick” being 
evidently “Pig,” and “Pigwiggy” the 
affectionate diminutive. The name, 
ciphericaRy, would be “ Pigwig.” Who 
but Bacon could have thought of this ? 
But Bacon, Rving or dead, was an ’umble 
person, and never put too much “ side ” 
on. FaithfuRy yours, Cryptologus Mot. 

Sty Bouse, nam Gominon. 
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THE IDEOCRAT AT THE DINNER-TABLE. 

V. — On the New Year’s Market Boom. 

Thank you. The same to you, and many of them, 

And each a shade more rosy than the last, 

As this, the latest comer, well may he. 

Indeed, the pregnant symptoms are to note 

Of change to somewhat healthier, though the war 

Drags out its lingering length, with here and there 

Some incident provocative of regrets 

For whoso fails to read the recfless hopes 

Of desperate men, last flare o’ th’ flame that dies. 

A well-plucked residue, I grant you that, 

And smn enough at cover and countermove, 

But in the higher sphere of business craft 

Light-brained as conies ; never seem to know 

Just when to cut their losses on the slump, 

But stand to lose iheir all with holding on. 

Where, pray, should we be now, we imllionaires, 

Had we not used betimes the native tact 

That bids evacuate a rotting hulk ? 

Yet, ’tis a type not wholly unredeemed 

By shrewd exceptions worthy our regard. 

Take Kruger, now — a very different paste ! 

Why, there’s a veteran knows his ropes too well 

To fling away good shekels after bad ; 

Laid fist on what of cash was left at call 

Out of the common ruin his hand had wrought, 

Placed it at solid interest overseas, 

Himself its escort, and survives at large 

Couchiug on furniture of Louis Quinze 

There in his villa styled Oranjelvst, 
dose under Utrecht where the tulips sprout. 

That ’s what I call recuperative power 

After my o^ heart, who have nose enough 

To scent distinction even in a foe, 

Whence who has wit will not despise to learn. 

But to resume our talk of happier times 

Presaged by tokens not to be mistook. 

How traced, you ask ? I’ th’ casualty lists ? 

My friend, I go by subtler signs than these ; 

I have my finger on the nation’s pulse. 

Counting the heart-beats which betray its health.. 

In plainer terms, I study day by day 

The Market’s movements ; scan my bulletin 

Of change i’ th’ current rate of blood through veins, 
And so discern its vitals how they fare. 

And when I feel, as now, the quickened life 

Beat louder at her core (the Stock Exchange), 

Why then I know my England’s heart is right, 

And I may dine more fredy—dine, I mean, 

Not on a nohler scale, which scarce could be, 

But with a sense of savour undisturbed, 

That draws a rarer rapture from the hisgtte, 

That knows a subtler nuance in the snipe. 

So you and I, we look to touch at last 

What meed we merit who have sacrificed 

H not our actual persons, yet at least 

Much ease of he^. Johannesburg, I hear, 

Is safe as Piccadilly ; pHes her trades ; 

Is finn in land “ securities ” (mark the word !) \ 

Mutters in mines ; and is no more commoved 

By mere guerrillas raiding down the Vaal 

Or Yeoanen units ambushed lindley way, 

Tniaa Tre of Ixunbaid Stxeot Troald Isate ooi Isiealib 

M wm cE costen camped i’ th’ Old Kent Eoad 

Or Badunl meetm^ rtuhed at Peckiam Eye. 

Courage, my friend, we yet shall prove the war 

Not such a bad investment after all, 

Being rightly viewed. And ’tis no common joy 

To have the hope that nerves our country’s breast 

So closely fused with what inflates our own 

That, as wilh. me i’ th’ case of Kaffir shares, 

A may be pro-Bull with twin intent. 0. S. 

THE DRURY LANE SISTER ANNE-UAL. 

Ip by this time Mr. Arthur Collins, Managing Director of 
Drury lane, does not know how to produce a Pantomime, 
and what sort of Pantomime should be produced in order to 
acMeve success, neither he nor anyone else ever wiU. Of 
course the Pantomime of Blue Beard, written by Messrs. 
Wood and Coujns and produced by the aforesaid Arthur 
Collins, with music by J. M. Qidveb, Compos^, Selector, 
and Arranger (“ Three single gentlemen rolled into one ’[), 
is, as a fairy spectacle, a perfect festival of harmonies in 
colour. Artistic taste, originality, and ingenuity are here 
combined with delightful effect. The eye is never wearied 
during these brilliant scenes, and thus has considerable 
advantage over the ear ; for, with the exception of Dan Leno 
as Sister Anne, Messrs. Queen and Lb Brun (whose 
“ elephant,” a masterpiece of trunk and hose, is a dumb 
animal, by the way), Mir. Arthur Conquest as “ The Monster 
Head ” (foUowing, so to speak, in his father’s footsteps), Blue 
Beard's six saucy old wives, and, occasionally, Mr. Herdert 
Campbell as Blue Beard himself, there is not much, 
spoken or sung, that is particularly amusing; thonghin 
Mss Ravmsbebo as Selim (not to he pronounced S'lim), 
Mss Julia Franks, singing charmingly as Fatima, Mss 
Madge Girdlestonb as Ahdullah (bearing a curious but strik- 
ing facial resemblance to Mss Irene Vanbrugh), and Madame 
Qbigolati with her Flying Fays, there is a great deal to be 
admired and listened to with pleasure. 

StiU, after all, Dan Lend is the pantomime, and, from first 
to last, whatever absurd disguises he may assume, whatever 
utterly idiotic business ” he may he doing, we depend for 
the “laughs” sole^jr and only on him. Comic elephant 
would have small chance without comic element provided by 
Dan Lend. 

Mr. Laurence Cairo, who may he remembered as the 
clever impersonator of the Ibreign President in last year’s 
pantomime, can do very little with his ear trumpet as the 
deaf Eassarac, a part that is as long and as thin as himself. 
There are no songs, comic or sentimental, that “ catch on,” 
except, perhaps, a sort of “ coon song ” (wherein the over- 
worked coon may be making its final effort), and Dan Leno’s 
burlesque imitation of this style of ditty with a chorus of 
Blue Beard's wives. As Sister Anne playing a fantasia on 
the harp, Dan Leno has had a most harpy inspiration. Of 
course it is all a success, an annual success, and should well 
repay the vast outlay of time, trouble, and money for the 
pubHc delectation. 

Our old friend Mr. Hand-and-Qlover, in the orchestra, 
works as hard as ever, while that special curl of raven-black 
hair o’er the forehead, waving, with the excitement of the 
moment, in time and tune, reminds some musicians present 
of another Looke not unassociated with “ Flying by Night.” 

.Success to the Drury Lane Annual; and if Manager 
A. Collins could but see his way to plapng Lis panto- 
mime from 7.30 to 11, giving from 10.15 to a first-rate 
Harlequinade, it would, there’s no doubt about it, be a 
move in a popul^ and profitable direction. Why, in a 
real “ Transformation Scene,” should not Mr. Caird become 
j Earleguin, one of the Grigolatts be the Qolurrihine, Mr. Fred 
! Emnet come out as Pantaloon, Herbert Campbell as Shop- 
, keeper or Policeman, and Dan Ieno as Olovm ? Then let us 
J have “ AH the fun of the fair ” in the ** comic scenes.” 
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THE MEETING 

Scene — Koffiehuis en Bestauratte ** De 
OoedeVnenden,'' Utrecht Time— 
A January afternoon Dusk A 
watter dosn'ng in a comer Dnter 
suddenly a Botund Traveller, wear- 
%nq a long ulster, a soft hat 'pulled 
over his eye^, and a large neckei- 
chief, leaving only his nose visible 

Botund One (aside; Here at kst ’ 
And qnite forgot to ask tlie District 
Oounci] for leave of absence What 
weather^ Now for those words of 
Dutch. (Ahud to waiter) Een ghis 
van schiedam Een meuwspapier 
Waiter (^jumping up) Yes, Sir Heie 
it is, Sir 

B (aside) How the deuce could he 
teH I was an Enghshman^ And he s 
actually brought me the Daily News 
‘ Attitude of Lord Rosebebi They 
aU think I *m taking it easy at home 
They ’d never suppose I d started foi 
Utrecht Can’t read this paper, any 
how Who comes here ^ 

[Enter Lean Traveller, enveloped in a 
long cloak and wearing wide 
brimmed hat, leaving only his 
nose visible 

Lean One Een glas bier, en een 
dagbkd 

Waiter Ja, mijnheer Hier is de 
Nieuwe Botterdamsche Gourant 
B (aside) He is a Dutchman I 
must dissemble 

[Holds up the newspaper before his 
face 

L (aside) De Daily News Een 
verdomde loomek Ha * 

[Hides behind his newspaper 
B (aside) I wonder what they d say 
to this “ attitude ” T wonder if he 
speaks French I beheve most Dutch- 
men do Must try to start a converssr 
tion (Aloud ) Pardon, monsieur, auriez- 
vous un© allumette ^ 

L Certainement, monsieur. En 
voik une 

B MiUe remerciments, monsieur * 

L Enc^nt6, monsieur > 

B Vous avez le journal d’aujour- 
d’hui, n’est-ce pas, monsieur ^ Y art-d, 
par hasard, une d6p^e de I’Afnque 
du sud ^ 

L De la R6pubhqu© Sud-afncame, 
monsieur ^ 

B. De la colome du Transvaal, 
monsieur 

L You re an Enghshman ^ 

B (boldly) I am 

L Then let’s speak Enghsh. Are 
you a pro-Boer ^ 

B Not I * But I think it just possi- 
ble that tihe two sides might come to 

some understanding in some way 

L Never, without complete indepen- 
dence 

B You are a Boer, perhaps? 

L. (hesitating). Why do you ask^ 



MISTLETOE MEM. 

Ma/ude (much exercised on percewvng a mry delicate pencil Iw of down) “ What wouin 
TOTT DO IF TOTT HAD A MOUSTAOHB ON 'lOTJK LIP « 

Glare (entvrdy occupied unth her own reflections) ** Well, if hp were Nicr, I should 

KEEP VERY QUIPT » ” 


L If you were only RobEBruT him- 
self — 

B And if >ou were Leyds 

Together I am ’ 

[Each throws oj^ his wraps and 
stands reiealed 

Leyds So that ’s your idea, Lord 
Rosebery ? 

Bosebery Piecisely 'What ’s yours ^ 

L It ’s a fine opportumty to t^ jou. 
You’re a man of the world You’re 
not a maudhn fool or a howhng idiot 
hke most of those piecious pro-Boers in 
your own country You ’ll understand 
me *Look here * Ejeiuger doesn’t count 
in this He ’s past everything Steyn 
doesn’t count He wanted to give up 
long ago, but De Wet has hauled him 
about for months, with a rope round 
hisjneck more or less Sohalk Burger 
doesn’t count 


Perhaps I am For the sake of argument, 
let us say I am What then ^ 

B (aside) A Boer * If it were he ^ 
(Aloud ) Do you know Dr Leyds ^ 

L He IS my dearest fnend 
B Well now, if I could ha^e met 
your fnend Leyds, quite casually of 
course, it seems to me not incredible 
that he might perhaps have been able 
to make some proposals, to offer some 
suggestions, in fact to plant a few 
simple Dutch bulbs that would glow 
up and flower as the hhes of peace — 
I am fond of horticultural similes — 
which, without being in any way offiLCial, 
I, though m no sense of the word a 
plempotentiary, could have at least heard 
and possibly conveyed to otheis less 

mdirectly concerned 

^L Why, you talk hke Rosebery. Do 
you know him? 

B Pretty well 
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B. (eagerly). Dear me, this is very 
interesting ! Then who does count ? 

L. Not Fischer, or Wessels, or 
WoLMARANS. There *s only one man 

i?. {more eagerly), Tes, yes ! And 
he is ? 

L, {calmly). Myself. 

E, What a fortunate chance that I 
should have met you ! But, mind you, 
though I *m delighted to listen to any- 
thing, I have no right, and no wish, 
even to seem to appear to offer any terms 
to you — ^to offer anything whatever, 
except a patient hearing. Did I unde3>- 
stand you to say that you would accept 
nothing hut complete independence — 
how could it he done? 

L, My dear Lord Eosebery, the easiest 
thing in the world. This war costs 
your country considerably over a million 
a we^, doesn’t it ? 

E. Unhappily it does. Not that any 
expenditure daunts us. We are inflexi- 
ble. But that complete independence — 
how could you possibly manage it ? 

L. Nothing easier. Let me see. A 
villa ^t Nice, a comfortable flat on the 
Champs Jllystes — think I prefer the 
Champs Elysfes, though the Avenue du 
Bois is very charming — a little summer 
place, a cottage by the sea, at Trouville 
for instance — pleasant, bracing place 
Trouville, and the bathing is better 
than at Dieppe— horses, and automobiles, 
and servants, with plenty of friends 
staying with one, and an occasional trip 
to Vienna, or Berlin, or Naples — good. 
Heavens ! how deadly dull these beastly 
Dutch towns are ! — really think that 
is all, and I am quite sure I could do it 
on forty or forty-five thousand a year 

E, (who has heen listening open-eyed, 
with growing amazement), "TOat ? 

L, I’m sure I could. Don’t you 
think so? You ought to know. So 
just ask your Government to give me 
one week’s cost of the war, and then 
the only man who counts w^ be your 
nation’s friend for life. 

E, (indignantly). Preposterous! Do 
you dare to suggest a bribe ? Will you 
understand 

L, The waiter will, if you talk so 
loudly. 

E, (with increasing anger), I don’t 
cam who understpds. f ’ve come all 
this distance, to this confounded neutral 
inn, just to hear such a proposal as 
that. 

L. Wdl, you said you’d listen to 
anything. 


B. (putting on his hat, and stalking 
out). You began about complete ^inde- 
pendence. 

L, And finished with it, too. Forty 
tiumsand a year, or thereabouts, may 
not seem much to you, but it would be 
complete independence for me. So 
sorry we didn’t arrange it. Good-bye. 

[Exeunt hy opposite doors. 


THE FANCY-DRESS DINNER. 

(To 0. D, E,) 

Dear George, we saw the New Year in, 
A fency-costumed party. 

We mad© a fairly cheerful din. 

And all were very hearty. 

Our number totalled up to ten : 

Five couples paired and flirted ; 

For half (by day) were trousered men, 
And h^i of us were skirted. 

GolumUa, with her red stripes on. 
Renewed our ancient quarrel 

With hints at tea and Lexington, 

AjOii Bunker’s deathless lamrel. 

No threats of ours availed to still 
That spangled lady’s rattle : 

She mentioned how she kept the hill, 
Although we won the battle. 

She tossed aloft her starry head, 

And all her jeers enlisted 

To show how eagles should be spread. 
And lions’ tails be twisted. 

All round she stinted us of praise, 

And, when the stars were paling, 

Eer stars and stripes still full ablaze. 

We left ColumHa hailing. 

The Prince came in a four-wheeled fly — 
His Cinderella brought him. 

Judged by the homage of her eye, 

A perfect Prince she thought him. 

To each — so deep they were in love — 
The other seemed a ripper : 

It was a case of hand and glove 
As well as foot and slipper. 

Archie hecame a turhaned Sheik 
While Claude put on a laced coat : 

EEs wig was white, and pink his cheek, 
And pink his satin waistcoat. 

At Versailles in the old rigime 
His curls he might have nodded : 

He was, in fact, a Dresden dream 
Delightfully embodied. 

Bl Vernon brought a hunting crop, 

And, oh, she looked entrancing ; 

A County Sheriff led the hop 
When couples took to dancing. 

Miss D, went off — cursed my stars 
To find the girl refuse me— 

And tripped it with a son of Mars, 
Hers^ a pretty mousrrd. 

Our feet had scarce a moment’s ease ; 
We cc^dn’t keep our hands still, 

Until Miss D,, the Japanese, 
Ping-ponged us to a standstill. 

Then Sheila traced our pahns, and so 
Fulfilled her r61e as gipsy ; 

And all of us were cheerful, though 
The cake alone was tipsy. 

And thus we saw the Old Year fade — 

I wish you had heen here, George : 

I A year begun without your aid 

' Seems <m]y half a year, George. 

P’raps, when the months have had their 
A doubled lot may guide you [spin, 


To come and see a New Year in — 

With Mrs. George beside you ? 

R. C. L. 

‘‘SOLDIERS OF THE KING! 
DRESS DP!” 

Mr. Punch, Sir, — ^As the recognised 
organ of the United Service, wiU you 
permit me to address you ? I take yoar 
consent for granted, Sir, and thank you 
in advance. 

My good friend — ^you see, Sir, that I 
am prepared to adopt a peaceable atti- 
tude — ^I belong to the Reserve of officers. 
Many years ago when the last cen- 
tury had arrived, let us say, at full 
maturity, I was on the active list in the 
Army. Then I was put on hall-pay, 
and only recalled to the colours when 
the war in South Africa was in its 
infancy. My worthy acquaintance, at 
a moment’s notice 1 had to pack up, 
leave my bappy home, and, with what 
remainea of my kit, huny to head- 
quarters. Yes, Mr, Ptinch, Sir, I did 
this at the first note of the bugle that 
sounded the alarm. 

And the reference to what remained 
of my kit brings me to the object of my 
letter. Mr, Punch, Sir, have yon seen 
that we are to have new uniforms? 
Yes, it is really true, “ Oh, deary, deary 
me 1 ” as a very amusing young actor 
says in a pleasing play now running at 
one of the Metropolitan theatres. 

New uniforms 1 Think of the expense 
to which we poor reservists will he put ! 
We are to have no more gold lace, which 
always looked smart and could he worn 
until it was threadbare. Why ? They 
have taken away — or rather intend to — 
our caps. Again I ask, why ? 

All this chopping and changing 
simply means grist to the mill of the 
tailors. The regulations may sound 
retrenchfol — ^is there such a word? — 
but in reality they will be the cause of 
heavy expenditure. 

But, good old Punch, my very dear 
Sir, we have one gleam of comfort. 
According to rumour we are to he 
allowed two years to wear out our old 
uniforms. 

Two years! A great deal can he 
done in two years ! “ What ho ! ” again 
to quote the amusing comedian to whom 
I have already referred. 

During the two years set apart for tht 
wearing out of old uniforms, I propose 
the using, for all they ’re worth, of a 
heaver shako, an infantry undress frock- 
coat (time of the Crimean war), a pair of 
rather stylish epaulets, and several 
other sartorial items of the remote past I 
I will teach them to order me to provide 
myself with a new kit ! 

Yours, more in laughter than in. 
r sorrow, 

, (Signed) A Dugout, Captain. 
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/Vit 1 ^^ 


Old Lady {descTiUng a cydvn^ *‘’£ ’elped ms http, ak’ brttshbd the dttst ore 

ON ME, an’ put five SHILLIN’ IN MY ’AND, AN* SO I SAYS, ‘WELL, SiR, I *M SURE YOU ’EB 
HAOTIA’ like a gentleman,* I SAYS, ‘though I don’t suppose you ARB ONE,’ I SAYS.” 


THE CRUISE OF THE PINO-PONG. 

(With apologies to Messrs, W, W. Jacobs 
and Outcliffe Syne.) 

With her boom close-hauled, and the 
davits eased oiS a point or two before 
the wind, the schooner Ping-Pong luffed 
with the tide and picked her way down 
Channel. The comic cook was playing 
nap with the mate on the foc’sle, the 
boy was turning somersaults on the 
main-top, and the rest of the hands 
were below, concocting humorous re- 
marks for future issues of a popular 
magazine. Suddenly a tremendous 
shout was heard. With a single bound 
Captain Ejttle sprang up the aft com- 
panion and summoned his crew in a 
voice of thunder. 

“ By James ! ” he cried, covering the 
astonished seamen with two revolvers — 
one in each hand — “by James, and 
likewise by Cum ! This is a pretty 
business! Here am I, Captain Owen 
Kittle, master mariner and the idol of 
a million readers, set to command a 
darned little cargo-boat manned by 
lunatics 1 You lubberly skunks, stand 
by to mend waistcoat-buttons 1 “ 

The revolvers cracked ; and the second 
button from eve:^ waistcoat jingled 
upon the deck. Ejttle, as I often have 
had occasion to remark, is a very fair 
shot. “And now,” he resumed, as he 
carefully reloaded his weapons, “ I ’ve 
two requests to make. First, I’m com- 
posing a little poem, and if any of you 
gentlemen can supply me with a rhyme 
to * engine-house ’ I shall be grateful. 
Second, who in thunder are you, what ’s 
this cruise for, and why do you giggle 
all day like a set of crazy school- 
girls?” 

“ Please, Sir,” said the mate with a 
sheepish grin, “ please. Sir, we ’re 
Mr. Jacobs’ little lot.” 

“Never met the brand,” rejoined 
Kittle. “ Can’t sayl hanker after it, 
either. Where are we bound for, any- 
way ? ” 

“Nowhere in particular,” said the 
mate. “ We takes a v’y’ge once a month, 
you see, for the sake o’ humour, and 
somethin’ funny ’s sartin to turn up afore 
the end of it. P’raps the bos’un gets 
a coat o’ whitewash, or the boy loses 
liis clothes, or the cook makes mustard- 
pudding I ” 

“ H’m 1 ” said Kittle. “ That’s your 
programme, is it? Well, now you’U 
listen to mine. First, you see that 
Russian battleship in the offing ? We’re 
going to board her and capture her 
with all hands inside half-an-hour.” 

“ Crikey 1 ” said the boy. Kittle fired 
a shot which neatly removed the youth’s 
forelock, and resumed : 

“Then we shall cram on full steam 
and make for Yokohama. It’s a pretty 
locality, I’m told, and I always had an 


eye for the picturesque. likely enough 
I’U find material for a sonnet or two 
there. Then, when we’ve annecsed 
Japan, we ’ll step across to China, and 
do a trifle in the fighting line there. And 
then our yam will be long enough for 
one month’s instalment, I reckon.” 

“ But,” protested the mate tearfully, 
‘ ‘ where do we come in ? We want to land 
at a seaport town, where there’ll be a 
pretty girl with a surly ffither, and a 
dog, likely enough. Then the cook and 
the boy and two or three of the hands 
will ail be that mixed up that afore we 
gets back to Wapping there ’R be twenty 


pages of humour. We’re simple sea- 
men, Sir, and Mr. Jacobs never meant 
us to go a-buccaneering 1 ” 

“My name,” replied the captain, as 
he lighted a big cigar, “ is Kittle. My 
fighting-weight — ^as you can learn from 
Mx. CuTOUFEE Hyne — is seventy-foux 
men and a boy ; and when I’m crossed, 
I’m a fair terror. Come, rouse your- 
selves, you skulking lubbers! Star- 
board Ae bowsprit! Reef the hehn! 
And dear for action ! ” 

Five minutes later the strength of 
the Russian navy had been reduced 
one first-dass battleship. 
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Lady, “Well, bttt judging by your f4.ce, I should habdiy 
SAY YOU WFRE A PERSON 1 SHOULD CARE 10 GIVE ALMS TO.” 

Beggar, “Excuse mb, lady, you*re labourin’ hunder a 
DELUSION, WhAI YOU *RB T^KIN* NOTICE OF IS DUB TO THESE ’ERE 
CHEAP SOAPS WE PORE PEOPLE IS OBLIGED TO USB.” 


A NEW YEAR’S NIGHTMARE. 

[The following toudmig poem is a sort of running commentaiy on Mr. 
Theodore'W’atts-Dunton’s Idyll of Aylwm Hall, entitled “The Christmas 
Dream,” which occupied several columns of the Saturday jRev%ew a couple of 
weeks ago. It follows Mi. "V^atts-Dunton in the use of explanatory 
footnotes ] 

Beneath a moon tliat liangs 
Silvering valley and slope 
Re-enter Mr. Aylwin, “ stxmg by fangs 
Of Fear at war 'with Hope.” 

Where had onr Aylwin been? 

To Egypt — Plucky man * — 

To winter with the wily Bedoidn 
All in a caravan. 

But one day as he lead 
His camel ont to water 

Someone informed him that his wife was dead, 

Also his infant daughter. 

Imagine his distress 

At these heart-rending tales ; 

He felt he couldn’t very well do less 
Than hurry home to Wales. 

Meantime his tender wife, 

Who loved her lord with passion, 

Had heard, poor soul, that he had lost his life 
In some unpleasant fashion. 

So fer you think the plot 
Is dull and rather gory? 

It is. But fortunatdy 1 am not 
The author of the story.*]* 

8, teaifol n ovel wMcQi '{mpeaxed two or three veers ago. The 
nameofthel^mewaB FAwMiey ^ ^ 

t Hor am I resp<m8lhle for the inetre. 


Anyhow, Aylwin got 
Home long before the dawn ; 

And when the poem starts the sorvants spot 
Him prowling round the lawn. 

He thought his house bereaved. 

His wife and infant dead,^ 

That story he implicitly believed, 

And this was what he said — 

“ Cairo, your tales were true ’ — 

Save from the servants’ hall 
The lightless windows tell of funeial rue 
Or werse than funeral. 

“ Another fateful sign ’ — 

Our good Welsh servants leave 
The doors ajar for one whose soul may pine 
For home on Christmas Eve. 

“ Are they the self-same waits — 

Is that the self-same lay — 

She heard last year when through the home-park gates 
They trod the cedam way? ” 

No wonder that it pained 
Poor Aylwin more than all 
To find the same old waits being entertained 
Down in the servants’ hall ! 

And then the self-same lay, 

Under the winter moon, 

Quavering lugubrious down the “ cedam way,” 

As usual, out of tune ! 

I skip a page or so and turn to where 
Our Aylwin diops that metre in despair. 

For the short Ime he substitutes a longer, 

And here the humorous element grows stronger. 

I like the part about “ the slopes of Latmos,” 

Which rhyme — too obviously perhaps ? — ^with “ Patmos.” 
(I wonder why he never thought of that moss ” 

And those delicious lines about the Nile, 

And poor Old Christmas sitting on a stile ” 

(Sitting, I hope and think, on Aylwin’s style) 

\Vho told the child, “ Your father ’s just come home, 

It ’s me, old Father Christmas, made him come, 

It ’s me that saved him from the crocodile 

That comes in dreams : you know his frightful smile ! ” 

(The smiling crocodile, it here appears, 

Is quite as horrid as the one in tears.) 

And how I ’d like to see a fairy lattice 
Across a picture which it “ seems to brattice,” 

■—But only Mr. Seeat can tell what that is ’ 

And Egypt’s sun which “ cracks the homy warts 
Of camels sinking in the pitiless blaze ! ” 

The wai ts of camels * What a splendid phrase ^ 

Persons who haunt Egyptian health-iesoits 
Should shun a camd. suffering from warts ! 

Is this the sun, he cries, “ whose heat would crack 
My lips and glue them to the teeth’s enamel 
And dry each waterskin upon the pack 
And melt the lump from every thirsty camel ? ” 

I must confess I think the teeth ’s euamel 
Makes a most creditable rhyme to camel. 

In fact the great and glonous conclusion 
That I have drawn from this subbme effusion 
Is — that it ’s writteu in the Book of Fate 
That Aylwin must be our next Laureate ! H. 

* Query, hump }^Brinter^s reader. 


Not the toast to propose in the campany of guests •with 
short memories : — “ Absent -friBnHn i ” 
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THE UP-TO-DATE COOK-GENERAL. 

I AM the very pattern o£ an up-to-date cook-general, 

I ’ve information vegetable, animal and mineral ; 

I’ve passed the seventh standard, and I vary the monotony 
Of flirting with the butcher’s boy by writing books on botany ; 

I know the chemistry of 2 dnc, tin, potash and anmonium ; 

I practise on the fiddle, flute, piano and hannonium , I 

I I understand minutely the formation of an icicle, 

I And in the season round the Park I hke to ride my bicycle. : 
I ’ve studied Hikbert Spbhoer and I ’ve views on sociology, 
And as a mere 'parergon I have t^en up conchology — 

In short, in matters vegetable, animal and mineral, 

I am the very model of an up-to-date cook-general. 

In fact, when I have learnt to teU a turnip from an artichoke, 
Or giiU a steak that will not make my mistress’ dinner- 
party choke , 

When I can cook a mutton chop or any pl^ comestible 
I In such a way that it becomes not wholly indigestible ; 

When I can wash a cup without inevitably breaking it, 

I Or make a bed where folk can sleep at ease without re- 
I making it ; 

In short, when I ’ve an inkling of economy domestical, 

You ’ll say, “ Of all cook-generals this girl the very best 

IcaU.” ^ ^ .V 

For my culinary ignorance and all-round imbecility 
Is only to be equalled by my housevrifely futility— 

But stdl, in learning vegetable, animal and mineral, 

I am the veiy pattern of an up-to-date cook-general. 


RABBI BDNSBY. 

At the end of a sympathetic article on the Jewish 
Encyclopaedia the Saturday Review observed, “ There are 
depths of significance in the saying of Rabbi Hillel 
(“ Aboth” i. 14) • ‘ If I do not care for myself, who will care 
for me ? And, if I care only for myself, what am I ? And if 
not now, when? ’ ” Surely either Rabbi Hillel must have 
been directly an ancestor of Jack Bunsby, Commander of the 
GavJtious Glara, in which case his descendant, Commander 
Jack Bunsby, must have deeply studied the style and 
mannerisms of Rabbi Hillel, or, if Rabbi Hillel is a 
modem writer, as, for aught’ we know, in our ignorance of 
judaistic literature, he may be,^ then the Rabbi has chosen 
for his literary model the peculiarities that characterised the 
style of the aforesaid Commander Bunsby, who, on a memor- 
able occasion, oracularly delivered himself of his weighty 
opinions to those earnestly seeking his advice, thus : — 

“ "hereby, why not ? If so, whal odds ? Can any man 
say otherwise? No. Awast then 1 ” 

A “ Rabbi Bunsby ” might offer the solution of many of 
the neatest problems in Jewidi history to admiring students 
in such cryptic utterances as these, and command consider- 
able attention. 


The Ghost of Hamlet Senior (on the East CTijf, Bamsgatey 
which, in a truly generous and Ohristmasy spirit, has recenlUy 
“ come down heavily ”). — “ Oh, Hamlet, what a falling-off was 
there'” 
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ANY WEITER TO ANY READER. 

Look ! there she goes, that woman over there 
With flashing anns and strands of snn-red hair. 
Her figure finely moulded, see, is shown 
To great advantage in her gorgeous gown. 

Her movements, as you say, most graceful, but 
I trace therein a tendency to strut, 

A conscious springing on superior toe. 

That woman walks the best that seems to flow. 
Her beauty strikes you on the instant’s gaze. 
Yet ere you can exhaust your stock of praise 
Its grandeur fades ; you see a high held chin 
And looks lit by no radiance from within. 

A dignity by too much art sustained, 

A pride by care and industry maintaaned. 

And though the glory of her every part 
Enchains the eye, it does not touch the heart. 

Yet there was once a time when'even I bent 
Adoring knees and thought the time well spent. 
But she was less vmpoBvag then. I mean 
Her loveliness was rather felt than seen. 

A child of nature, breathing rural joys, 
Unspoiled by to^, unsullied by its toys. 

And how exclusive ! Now who cares naay get 

At once admitted to her little set. 

listen ! she speaks, a rich mdodious tone* 

But ah I that hquid murmuring note is gone, 
While in the place of her once gentle smile 
That breathed of Heaven to coldest bibliophile 


She laughs in an accommodating way, 

But whether at or mth you, who &h^ say? 

Time was, too, when this many-virtued fair 
Disdained her wondrous beauties to compare 
With others less endowed. Now she prefers 
A syndicate of friendly trumpeters 
Who shrill : “ She’s virtuous, good, to be desired 
And, understood or not, to be admired ! ” 

When first I wooed this lady from afar 
She had not learned to ride a motor car 
Or deck with priceless gems her sumptuous gown 
And live but in a well lime-lighted zone. 

Since she keeps open house and entertains 
Each dainty fleshlingwith quick-sprouting brains, 
Only to wlnsper promises and laugh 
To think how she will never keep e’en half, 

I merely nod, ’tis nothing to my taste 

To be in public drawing-rooms thus embraced. 

You seem to know her lace ! I’ll tell you why, 

Her portrait you can any day espy 
In ma^zines, newspapers, and, no doubt, 

A longish column on her “ coming out.” 

Oh ! rve got over that. What is her name ? 

Forgive a sroile—men caU the creature Fame ! 

Teacher. Well, Mrs. Huogins, how ’s Tommy to-day? 

Uoi^r. He ’s very ill, Miss. Doctor says, Eh, ye mun 
get him to bed at onct ; he ’s dangerous ; his diameter^ s a 
hundred and three ! ” 
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THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MTPHANSI, THE SCRIBE. 


1. And in the last days of ihe first 
year of the reign 

2. of Im (who sncceeded to Er), 

3. lord of Takht-phiil-Bononnni, — 

4. king of all the Bhritanz, — as it 

5. says on the Eoinaj, 

6. those beyond the blue waters, and 
even 

7. of those who were half the seas over, 

I 8. -—ahiirfhestiv for Krlsmaz, 

9. did the lord of Dhahneni, the litul- 
Ministah, with 

10. the prominent eyeballs of inscrut- 
able 

11. sapphire, 

12. with the fathomless gaze of some 

13. fearsome leviathan dweller 


rOTJBTEENTH FRAGMENT. 

26. affectionate colleagues . . . .just 
to see 

27. if by any mirdltryuluz juggling 

28. any man bom of woman could 
give them a show of ftohezyariy 

29. could — ^just for one evening, a 
Tm'j^ul-av-'Owaz — 

30. make them look like a party, 

31 (A “ squash is not quite 

the same thing as a “ party.”) 

32 

33. Since the days of Nohrzdak, 

34. when emotional lambs and 
unscrupulous lions, 

35. hysterical rabbits, and jingo 
constrictors 

36. were cabin-companions, 


51. and they cheered to the echo, 

52. and rivalled each other in 

53. thumping the platform over 
views 

54. which had previously made them 

55. throw hrikh-hhdtz, 

56. ( — they seemed to have left many 
cherished convictions 

57. outside in the cloak-room.) 

58. And the eye of Kamm-el-Banra- 
man freely did he vnpe ; 

59. while as for Bhil-Arkort, philan- 
thropikh-al-Morlih, 

60. their shutters were up the whole 
evening. 

61. And even unto Shuv-men4bar, 
the Secretary of State 
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14. in furrows 

15. in the bed of the ocean, 

16. emerge into dihlait 

17 and the libbur-al-p^ti 

that lived in the district 

18. around in profoundest excitement 
did gather. 

19. From all sides did they flock, 

20. and herded in droves to the 
phdnnel-laik-shed near the Giestaf4ld- 
stSahun 

21. (which was kindly provided 

22. by the Midland dhirektaz)^ 

23. both wings of the party (return 
tickets from Lhundan) had come down 
on purpose, 

24. — ^for the moment they even 
desisted from tearing 

25. out handfuls of hair from the 
heads of 


37. no such motley re-union had 
been 

38. ever attempted 

39. Out into the latuvrlait came the ^ 

40. Litul-Ministah, -with his promi- 
nent pupils, 

41. his elders aforetime sat pale and 
expectant, 

42. Tamaz-Whamund the fowler, 

43. and Askwith- thafridjid, and 
Thamembaphar-Beriksha. 

44. He vTith jestureftn-fatikh 

45. with upraised and crook’d finger 

46. pointed out to the people ^ 

47. — ^like the Ghestaf-ild-stipul — 

48. a new and a somewhat circuitous 
method 

49. of getting to heaven — ^politically 
i ^50. !^ held them fiil spdlbound 


62. for his phorin-phopdZy hhmz did 
he render in plenty. 

63. At breakfast next morning the 
jenral-impreshan 

64. was there wasn’t much left now 
of Libralz or Tons?, 

65. that, elders or no, kongregishunz 
apart, he had 

66. got a Tieu* sect up his sleeve,^ 

67. and would just take a stroll while 
the 

68. Manaiz-erekhtid 

69. and think out his sermons, — 
making marjin-el-^hotz 

70. of appropriate jestchaz, 

71. looking in on them sometimes to 
Kven their “ spade-work,” 

72 make ’em work, too, 

thabeggaz, .... no shirking. 

' E. T. R. 
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“OLD K. COAL!” 

“ Somebody,” wKose name (he being Nobody to speak of) we 
cannot diviJge, vmtes to us, sajdng that, in a recent issue, Mr. 
Punch was unkind to Kent Coal in applying the old proverbid 
saving as to “ not touching pitch ” to the K. 0. Coalition. It is 
“ difficult ” — that *s all that was said — to touch coal, whether 
of Kent or of any other locality, and yet to come out of the 
coal-hole, or coal-pit, with clean hands. “ Difficult,” c^etait 
le inot, not “ unprofitable,”— -which is quite another pdr of 
tongs. “ There ’s corn in Egypt,” cried Major Monsoon 
when, after ah the provisions had given out, he suddenly 
found hampers of champagne and dainty eatables. And 
“ There ’s coal in Kent 1 ” may Chairman Slaokb be able to 
exclaim at no great distance of time. At all events, if, just 
now, things are, like the chairman, rather “slack,” at least 
there is a good omen and not at all a black look-out in the 
fact that the consulting engineer is “ Mr. Coals-on 1 ” 

OUR BOOKING-OrFICE. 

^ Letters of John Bichard Orcen (Mao- 

MiLLAN) Mr. Leslie Stephe2J is, in the main, 
content to permit the writer to teU the story 
of his life. The wandering course of the cor- 
respondence is connected by a brief but satis- 
. ^ng sketch of his career at Oxford and after. 
liL one of his Letters to Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Green condenses in a couple of sentences the tragedy of his 
life. “Isn^t it very odd to conceive of life without the 
hope of wife or diild, or the stress of public effort or 
ambition, or any real faith in a hereafter? That is my 
life.” Another note in the same key appears in a letter 
of the same year (1871) addressed to Freeman: “I am 
going to High lifeiss to-morrow, inasmuch as Catholicism 
has an organ and Protestantism only a harmonium, and 
the difference of truth between them don’t seem to me to 
make up for the difference of instruments.” This is, to my 
Baronite, rather startling from the pen of a man on whose i 
head holy hands were laid in the Ordination Service, and 
who served for some yeara in a curacy at the East End. But 
if “Johnny” Green was weak in ffiith he was strong in 
works. Wliilst he ministered at Stepney, he threw his frail 
'body and his indomitable spirit into the service of the poor 
who crowded his parish. He fed them, clothed them, took 
the mothers and children on little excursions. When the 
cholera raged in Stepney he was fearlessly in the thick of 
it. Finding a man dangerously iU in an upper room he 
asked some passing draymen to help him to carry him 
downstairs. They refusing, he, by taking thought, managed 
to mount the cholera patient on his slight frame, and, 
staggering to the top of the staircase, fell down to the 
bottom in company with his burden. His completion of the 
Short Eistory of the English People, that masterpiece of life- 
like summary, was, in its way, equally heroic. How it was 
wi-itten, amid careful dodging of the English winter, is told 
in the Letters with unconscious pathos. 

Sir Edward Russell, sometime Member of the House 
of Commons, long time Editor of one df the most prosperous 
and enlightened provincial dailies, appears in a new rdle. 
Temporarily quitting the editorial room he ascends ihe 
pulpit, and delivers An Editor's Sermons (Fisher Unwin). 
The subjects dealt with are the Days of the Church Year 
and cognate topics, including die Refonn of Convocation. 
The Bishop of Hereford, who contributes some fore-words 
to the book, describes its contents in a sentence my Barooaite 
gladly adopts. “ They are the utterances, addresses, exhorta- 
tions, reflections, criticisms, ahocutions, the words, and, what 
is vastly more important, the thoughts, of a cultivated 
who is also a faithful and stout 

churchman.” Sir Edward, in the main, avowedly preaches 
to the pulpit rather than to the pew. In the Book of 
Common Prayer there is a weU-known petition for the 
bestowal of grace upon “ Our Bishops and Curates,” the 
potential accomplisiment of which is admittedly counted 
amongst ‘ * Great Marvels. ’ ’ That Sir Edward Russell’s efforts 
in this direction may be blessed is a prayer that will be 
voiced by all the congregations. 

Li Luke Dalmege (Longmans, Green & Co.) the Rev. P. A. 
Sheehan has given us, in delightful style, a deeply interesting 
study of Irish life and character. The simple unexciting story 
is most instinctive to the thoughtful English reader, if, that 
is, he be unprejudiced ou Irish matters, especially should 
his notions with regard to them have been previously 
derived from Charles Lever’s novels, or from Carleton’s 
tales. The book is replete with such pathetic episodes 
as could only be found in sympathetic narratives of “the 
most distressful country”; and it shows us, in a vivid 
description of All Souls' Eve, a type, among many others, and, 
as the Baron believes, one most true to Hibernian nature, of 
a soldier widely different from the Mulvaney 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling would have us accept 0^^. 

as representative of the ordinary private in 
an Irish regiment. The meagre story is un- 
necessarily spun out, and much of it may be 
caviare to the average English reader, though 
in magazine form it has, the Baron believes, 
already achieved a considerable transatlantic 
success. That with the public at large it can ever attain 
the popularity of the same author’s My New Curate is the 
expression of a doubt ventured upon by the judicious 

Baron db B.-W 

“MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” 

Mr. ruNCTT has received some hundreds (more or less) of 
letters pointing out to him that his contributor signing 
“ M. D. V.” did, in the number for December 18 last year, 
attribute “ Music hath charms ” to Shakspeare, whereas 

the familiar quotation is to be found in the opening lines of 
Congreve’s Mourning Bride. True : but if Baoon wrote all 
diat has been attributed to Shakspeare, Milton, Chaucer, 
and many others, why not give poor William Shakspeare an 
off-chance and credit him, any evidence to the contrary not- 
withstanding, with the authorship of Congreve’s plays ? At 
aU events, let Shakspeare have one sort of play allowed him, 
and that is “ Fair Play.” 

IMPROVEMENTS AT THE G.P.O. 

(Said to he under consideration at St. Martin's le Grand.) 

A NEWSPAPER posted at 8 a,m. one morning to be delivered 
within a radius of eight miles by 10 p.m. on the following 
evening. 

Notes ordered by their should-be recipients to be re- 
directed from one town to another at ten miles distance 
not to be detained longer than a week on transit. 

Telegraph clerks — especially those of the female gender 
— to be ordered officially to abandon domestic sturU 
talk in favour of stricter attention to the requirements 
of the would-be message-sending public. 

Stamps to be supplied at the first instead of the fifth 
asking. 

All the departments to he so beneficially reformed that 
“Worse than the Circumlocution Office” ahall become a 
misnomer in the G.P.O. 

; THE OITHEU, “ BY THE TOnOHSTONE THIED.” 

Toiushstone. This is the very false Gaelot of verses : why 
; do you infect yourself with them ?— 7ou Lake It, iii. 2. 



SORRY HE SPOKE. 

{tbho has faikd fo taieh hts Mnpamtm’s name, ami mshes to find d out vndireMy). “ Br the wvt , ho v do tod spsu, toue tame * 
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A MARRIED UNCLE’S DIARY. 

Part II. 

Letter from my sister Constance, 
dated from Riviera. 

My Dear Charlie, — Would you mind 
doing us a great favour ? (Dear 
Constance always italicises freely.) We 
heard that you and Mollie were coming 
to Cannes, and thought it a splendid 
opportunity to have our boys out — they 
can leave school for a month. Will you 
and Mouje bring them out to us ? 

Cold perspiration slowly comes on 
my brow. Why should I submit to 
this :fresh outrage ? Most inconsiderate 
of dear Constance, especially as we are 
on honeymoon. 

Why should I, who love peace, quiet, 
retirement, be constantly dragged for- 
ward to act as buffer between these 
horrid children and the world ? They 
have aheady embroiled me with police, 
hotel keepers, cabmen, elderly military 
persons, gamekeepers and hunting men. 
VVhere will it aU end, I wonder ? 

Bright idea strikes me. Will find 
excuse. Say we are not going out yet, 
or that we started last night, or that 

we ^luit at this juncture dear Mollie 

enters and seizes the ill-speUed scrawl. 
“ What fun I ” she cries. “ I shall 
enjoy it ! ” I see no fun at all — on 
contrary, nothing but sorrow possesses 
me at thought of what looms darkly 
in near future. I have suffered. Mollie 
has not. Explain this, and say I shall 
write and decline responsibility. Dear | 
M. laughs gaily and says sue shall 
thoroughly enjoy it. Inevitable con- 
clusion that dear Molue getting bored 
with honeymoon. So sad. She says 
boys will make it lively for us.” Can 
thoroughly beheve this. Pats my cheek 
and caJis me an old goose. Dislike ex- 
pression ‘'old goose.” Proceed to ex- 
plain this. Dear M. simply swings her 
skirts round gaily and rushes off, 
knocking over box of my favoxirite 
cigars as she leaves room. Bright, 
breezy creature, dear Mollie. 

I ^ Next day’s post brings further letter 
from my dear sister. PuU of admoni- 
tions. “ Be sure that the boys are 
roperly wrapped up on the boat, and 
on’t let them eat too much, and pray 
see that they don’t lean out of the car- 
riage windows and ” but I read no 

more. Go sadly upstairs and commence 
packing. Will write to Max, saying I 
shall be pleased (ye gods I — pleased !) to 
accept charge and directing him to meet 
us Charing Cross Station 10.45 a.m. 
Thursday. 

Thursday,— -Rose at grey dawn. Dis- 
bursed sm^ fortune in tips to Seaeord’s 
servants. Find our fortnight’s stay 
he(re has cost about twice as much as 
living at hotel. Still, so kind of dear 


Seaiord to lend me his place. In fever 
of appr^ension we shall miss Con- 
tinental train. However, arrive in good 
time. Trust nephews will not be late. 
Proceed to register baggage.^ Dear 
Mollie seems to have unconscionable 
quantity. Walk down platform to 
secure places, when violent blow on 
back — so hearty — ^from Max interrupts 
me. “ Huho, Uncle Charlie, here we 
are ! I say, we’ve had a row with the 
cabby and he’s waiting at the barrier 
for another bob, so I said you’d go and 
have it out with him.” How pleasant ! 

I am, then, to start this nerve-trying 
journey by a row with cabman ! So 
wearing. Give Max shilling, and tdl 
him to take it to the man, thus avoid- 
ing wordy conflict. Get dear Mollie 
into carriage. Tommy leaps wildly in 
after her, landing on old lady’s toes. 
Old lady glares at me. Why me ? I 
I anxiously await Max’s return. “ Jump 
in. Sir, if you’re goin’ on ! ” cries guard. 
Agony ! Max will be left behind. 
Fumble for half-crown to bribe guard 
to delay train, when Max appears, run- 
ning and breathless. He scrambles 
in just as train starts, guard slamming 
door and just missing my fingers in pro- 
cess. Max, it appears, bias been delayed 
through haggling with cabman as to 
whether he should give him sixpence, 
or toss him for the shilling. Frown 
disapproval, and relapse into Times, 
Boys’ spirits exuberant, mine depressed. 
Fed there is trouble ahead for me. 

Dover and the boat at last. Sea boks 
rough. So upsetting. Max and Tommy 
quite certain they v^ not be ill. Not 
so sure of this myself. Ask sailor 
person to bring camp-stools. Says 
“Yes, Sir,” and disappears. No sign 
of our portmanteaux. Grow very 
anxious. Dear Mollie only laughs. 
Boys grin. So unfeeling. Ask another 
sailor person for camp-stools. He says, 
“ Yes, Sir,” and disappears. Ha ! the 
trunks are at last ^d down on to 
vessel. Dear Mollie still standing, 
waiting for seat, so ask third sailor 
person for camp-stoob. Max, in 
moment of inspiration, sees way of pro- 
curing dear Mollie a seat. Old gentle- 
XD^ i^sily rises from camp-stool to 
give directions for bringing his rugs, 
and before he can resume his seat. Max 
removes it, leaving old gentleman to sit 
with fearf 111 violence on tlie deck. May 
and Tommy explode with brutal bughter, 
whilst general rush made to pick old 
gentleman up. 0. G. immediately 
turns vials of his wrath on to me. Why 
me? Begin to explain no fault of 
mine, but 0. O. refuses to listen. 
Splutters furiously about this “out- 
rage.” Z did not commit “outrage.” 
Why buUy me? People so absurdly 
icxational. Turn to insist upon May 
apologising, but find he has prudently 


disappeared. “ Done a guy. Uncle 
Charlie ! ” grins Tommy. Horrid little 
wretch! Tender my own apologies, 
which are received with stony glare. 
So distressing. These boys really too 
wearing for _ sensitive constitution like 
mine. 

Wind howling as we leave harbour 
and take first disconcerting plunge into 
open sea. Shout to passing steward to 
bring camp-stools. Steward nods reply, 
and staggers down below. Almost in- 
stantly re-appears without^ camp-stools, 
but brandishing three basins, which he 
sets down with a clatter, and rushes off. 
Dear Mollie convulsed with laughter. 
Feel very annoyed myself. People all 
round giggle ill-naturedly. Console 
myself with reflection that ere long 
they may want what we already possess 
— “They laugh best who laugh last.” 
Camp-stools arrive. Wrap dear Mollie 
in my fur-lined coat, and seat her, 
out of wind, behind funnel. Make 
Tommy wrap up in accordance with 
dear Constance’s written instructions. 
Then start in search of Max. Enquire 
of sailor person, who shakes head 
stupidly. Enquire of Captain, who 
tells me, gruffly, he has other things 
to do than run after boys. So un- 
sympathetic. Ask man at wheel, and 
am rebuked for transgressing rules 
of company. Finally, and in despair, 
ask steward, bawling in his ear to make 
myseK heard above howling of wind and 
waves. Steward immediately rushes away 
and re-appears with yet another basin. 
These men’s ideas so limited. The life 
evidently narrows thdr minds and tends 
to make them “groovey.” Beginning 
to feel anxious about Max’s fate now. 
Accost further sailor person, and offer 
haK-crown for discovery of truant. 
Visions of a mother’s grief, a father’s 
blank despair, a 

“ HuUo, Unde Charlie 1 you ’re 
making a joUy fuss just because I 
hooked it when I saw things were 
getting warm 1 ” 

Wretched child has attired himself 
in tarpaulin, lent by nautical person, 
who now comes up, touching hat, and 
hoping “ the young gent’s a-keepin’ 
hisseli dry ” — “ feels rather dry ’ ’ 
himself, he adds suggestively. Give 
him shilling, and lead Max back to 
where 1 left dear Moixie. Dear M. 
gone below, feeling ill. Tommy also 
ill, on lee side of deck. Max jeers 
at him. Bo unfeeling. Am not parti- 
cularly well myself. “ Why, Uncle 
Charlie, you look the colour of boiled 
pork ! ” This settles the matter, for me 
at once. I rush to side and join Tommy. 
Within halt-hour of Calais Harbour, 
Max the brutal grows strangely silent 
—his flow of vulgar remarks ^ceases 
incontinently. May joins tis. 

Land at Calais more dead than alive. 
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and stagger to buffet for cup of coffee. 
Intercepted by truculent official, and 
draggedofftodoMawe. Declare I have but 
one box Partagas. Oh, Uncle Charlie, 
what an awful cram ! ” bursts out 
irrepressible Tommy. ‘ ‘ I saw you shove 
two boxes of cigarettes into your hat- 
case!” Had completely forgotten cir- 
cumstance. Max guffaws. Interpreter 
looks suspicious — speaks to searcher. 
Searcher immediately insists on all 
luggage being strictly gone through. 
D — ear Tommy. Motjlte, not knowing it 
contraband, has brought two pounds 
special China tea in dressing-bag — t.hi fl 
pounced on and carried off. Severe per- 
son in uniform and pince-nes advances, 
glaring. Feelratherfaint. ToMMYwhispers 
audibly, “I say, Unde, I expect this 
is the iMe-douane cove; if he shoves 
you into prison, you’d better hand over 
your purse, or we shan’t be able to get 
on any farther, and it’d be beastly to 
have to stop here all the time you’re 
doing your sentence, wouldn’t it? ” So 
reassuring for man of nervous tempera- 
ment. Pince-nez person voluble. Lec- 
tures me on enormity of my offence. 
Why me? Dear Mollib brought tea, 
not I, Explain this. Pince-nez still 
more voluble. Finally escape, on pay- 
ment of fifty francs — ^whether duty or 
fine cannot quite grasp. Struggle out 
sadly and start again for buffet. 
voitnre. Messieurs! ” shrieks guard, and, 
dragging boys along, I make a frantic 
rush for train. Dear Mollte, always 
cool and collected, -waiting at carriage 
door. Scramble in as train starts. 

Max produces contents of trouser- 
pockets — two keys, stick of toffee, large 
buckhom - handled knife, half - used 
apple, fourpence in coppers, a piece of 
Indian ink, and two ginger-l3read nuts. 
Tommy, not to be outdone, brings out 
some almond-rock, the end of a wax- 
candle, three peppermint buUs’-eyes and 
a piece of string. Negotiations imme- 
diately commence for exchange of 
sundiy of aforesaid delicacies and bWc- 
it-hrac. Still feeling weak, so doze off. 
Loud yell awakens me almost directly. 
Start up, to find Max in forcible pos- 
session of Tommy’s almond-rock. Hastily 
interpose, but too late. Horrid boy 
crams almond-rock into his mouth to 
prevent its restoration to rightful owner. 
Tommy implores me to m^se him dis- 
gorge. Feel, however, that psychological 
moment for doing this has passed. 
Max guffaws at victory. Triumph short- 
lived, guffaw causing choking fit. For 
ten minutes Max in imminent danger 
of his life. While he is stiU purple. 
Tommy calmly looks on, and remarks, 
“ Serve you right if you do choke, you 
greedy beast 1” So heartless. Max 
restored at last, and dear Mollie very 

angry with both the little bea ]it&B 

boys. Eest of j oumey to Paris peaceful. 





AFTER CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 

Brown, “Httllo, what oh eaeth have you been doing to youesklf^'* 

Jwirs, “Fell out of a dog-oaet, going to a meet.” 

Broion, “ H’m— going to a meet, eh ’ Looks to me more like coming from a drink I ’ 

At P. L. and M. station, dear Mollie ornamenting F. F.’s face -with their 
retires to wagon lit, but boys and I Indian ink, during the night! Cold 
travel in ordinary carriage, together perspiration breaks out on forehead, 
with fat Frenchman. F. F. snoring in as I think of consequences when F. F. 
an hour’s time. We aU settle down for makes inevitable discovery. No mirror 
night. F, F.’s snoring most distress- in carriage, thank goodness. Ha! he 
ing. Fall asleep at last. Boys moving produces from Ms pocket a — no, saved 
about and fidgeting greatly. When- again ! — not a mirror, but a comb. Brief 
ever I speak they pretend to be asleep, respite, but what shall T do when storm 
Wonder why ? bursts ? Train slackens speed. Can it 

As soon as it is light next morning be possible ? Frenchman actually going 
F. F. sits up and yawns. Great powers ! to ^ight ! Dare I hope to es^pe con- 
would have sworn he was clean-shaven sequences of acts of these c rimina l chil- 
last night, but now has black moustache dren? Train stops— yes, he alights! 
and — a black-tipped nose ! What can Sense of relief overpowering. .Turn to 

it be? How could he ? And then reprove boys severely. Sudden commo- 

suspicion ripens into certainty as I hear tion in station. Terrified to see F. F. 
suppressed giggling from under boys’ -violently gesticulating and advancing 
sleeping-rugs. These imps have been rapidly on our carriage, followed by 
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Mamma , “Yoir mustn’t bo'v\l your hoop in the front on Sunp\.t. 

INTO THE BVOK GARDEN.” 

Tommy , “Isn’t it Sunday in the back garden, Mamma.^” 


You MUST GO 


chef de gave. We are lost! French 
prison stares me in face. Train mercr- 
lully starts. F. F. rushes at next com- 
partment hy mistake, and hurls whole 
of French language at indignant and 
astonished occupant. Put up our own 
wmdow hurriedly, and sink hack, half 
fainting, while boys yell and crow with 
unhallowed glee. 

Unspeakably relieved when train 
^ches Cannes. Combined effects of 
journey and nephews too for 

neiwes. Dear Molue and I alight, 
whilst boys ^ on to Vintimihe to be 
met by dear Constanoe and the General. 
How 1 pity those unhappy parents. 
Urive to hotel and retire to bed, worn 
out. 

Anxiously wondering, ah next day, 


whether boys arrived safely, or are now 
in “durance vile” for some fresh 
offence. Trust, in any event, they will 
escape^guillotine, but never sure of these 
things. Foreign laws so weird. 

Following morning, letter from Max 
arrives. Not guillotined anyhow. So 
relieved. 

Sam Beemo, 

Dear Unole Charlie, — When you got 
out at Cann I and Tommy thought weed 
have the carridge to ourself s, “ but it 
was not to be ” ass the chap says in the 
play. Two young French fellers got in 
— ^wun had been eating garlig and his 
breth was so strong you might have 
leaned up against it WeU I thought 
weed be quite and reed a bit, so I got 
out a book that I thought was Ned 


Kelly the Bushranger, and then I 
found that young ass Tommy had packed 
Bungyan's Pills-grim Progress insted — 
the covers being ahke. I got so 
enoid I twisted his arm and he howled 
and wun of the young froggies — ^not 
the wun with the garlig breth but the 
other feller — ^tried to interfear, but I sed, 
“VoiAS jeune ane, vous fermez,'" and 
then Tommy chipd in and sed, Snay 
'par un moreeau de hong, vous attonday 
a votre affaires,'' witch was rarther 
sporting of him, wassent it? And I 
sed, ''Nous soms seuLemong faient 
un pihce de Huge ensomhle," meaning 
“ We are only having a rag together,” 
and the other feller — ^the wun with the 
garlig breth. — seemed quite pussled — so 
I egsplaned. I sed, “ u'est samplemong 
un alouette," wich ment, of coarse, “ It’s 
simply a lark ” ; but he — the wun with- 
out the garlig breth-— jest shrugged his 
shoulders and sed sum rot about “ Says 
Onglay " — silly ass. 

At Neese, a feller arsked for our 
tiggets, and I sed, “ Droit vous ^tes," 
but gave him the rong harfs on por- 
poise, jest for the rag of the thing, you 
know. He jawed and jestickelated, so 
I sed, “ Tenez votre cheveux, Cockie 1 ” 
And then he kept arsking sumthing 
which I coodent quite grarsp, and at 
larst I gave him the rite harfs and he 
yelled "Sarprlsty!" and "0 Mon 
Dool" We both cocked a snook at 
him ass the train startid agane. 

WeU, at larst we got to Sam Reemo, 
and at the hotel we rang for the chawr 
hre -fait — ^the chambermaid, you know — 
and had a tub, and I held Tommy’s bed 
under water for neerly harf a miniiit. 
I wantid to see how long a feUer cood 
be kept under water without drowning. 

Ass the Guvnor had bin ordered a 
jenrus dite, Tommy and I sed weed have 
a jenrus dite too at our first meal, so 
we told the tete garsong we wantid 
the finest tuck-in he cood give us. 
We sed the Guvnor wood make it orl 
rite; so we went into the resterong, 
and by Gum we did do ourselves well! 

I must now shut up, so with love to 
Amt Mollie — 1 say she is a stimner, 
by Gum, ain’t she? 

Your affeckshunt nephew. 

Max. 

P.S. — We find this place is orfly 
expensive, and the Guvnor dussent 
elow us quite enuff poket money. If 
we got a tip no'w and then (es^eshaUy 
nov^ from enny of our relatives, it wood 
be a grate help. 


Feel such great weight off my mind 
now that nephews safe — ^more or less — 
with their parents, that I cheerfuUy 
send them hundred franc note as tip. 
This awful responsibility ended, shad 
sleep for twenty-four hours straight off. 

Fox Eusseill. 




DOMESTIC DRAMA. 

A Quid pro Qtjuo, 

Oh, botlier ! Val, there ’s someone at the door. 

I hate that knocker. Val ! Do answer. Val ! 

Why carCt he e^^er listen ? Valentine ! 

At last ! There ’s someone knocking at the door. 

I wirfx you ’d go and find out what they — Jane ? 

You know as weR as I do Jane ’s in bed : 

Why, with her vaccinated arm, of course. 

Although— Eliza? Dressing, I suppose : 

It ’s hafi-past— oh, that is so like a man ! 

How could she ? Yes, a pretty sight she’d look 
In nothing but her petticoat and stays. 

That would be— well, if you won’t — ^no, I T1 go. 

I ’d rather go myself. 

Oh, Val, come here ! 

It ’s Uncle Jim. Yes, Uncle Jim, I said. 

You seem to think — of course I know he ’s dead. 

I ’m not a perfect imbecile. Do come ! 

His picture, look, from Frame and G-iloerlby’s. 

Oh, do be quick. You nearly drive me mad. 

Here, give it me. I ’R cut it. 

’M yes, not bad. 

They *ve done it pretty weR. Yea, black and gold ; 
That’s what I told them. No, indeed you didn’t. 

I know you said at first you wanted oak, 

But — ^no, you never settled anything : 

I ’m sure you didn’t, and, besides, of course 
We couldn’t possibly have had it oak ; 

He always hated oak. WeR, anyhow 
It ’s done. 

Now where d ’you think he ought to hang ? 
I know what I should Rke — my sitting-room. 


But stiR I ’d rather — no, dear, you shaR choose. 

It ’s aR the same to — ^what ? The smoking-room ? 

Of course 1 I might have known. To please yourself ! 
Do thmk of me, for once. Besides, just think — 

How could he go with aR those photographs ? 

So out of place — ^weR, pudnts, then. Can^t you see? 
Why, Uncle Jim’s in oil. 

What do you mean ? 

A sardine ? Unde Jim ? What shocking taste ! 

I didn’t think that even . . . even you 

Would make bad jokes about my poor . . . my poor — 

I can’t help crying. Yes, you did. You did ! 

You meant to be unkind. You — reaRy, Val ! 

Your language is too — ^weR, what did you say ? 

Oh, “ hang the picture,” was it ? H’m ! I thought — 
It sounded more Rke — oh ! I see ! But where. 

Where shaR I hang it ? What ! My sitting-room ? 

D’ you xeaRy— no ! I don’t care where it goes : 

Not now. You ’ve spoilt it aR. Oh, weU, I will, 

To please you. But another time I wish 
You ’d try to — ^Listen ! There *s the post again. 

Yes, yes, do go, of course. 

What ’s this ? For me ? 

A present ? That ’s not Rkely. Who ’s it from ? 

But, Val, why should you ? Oh, our wedding-day ! 
Why, so it is. My dear, how nice of you ! 

I’d quite forgotten. ' 

Val, how beautiful ! 

The very stones T wanted I Oh, I wish — 

I did so want to give you something, dear. 

Why didn’t you remind me ? Yes, I know : 

I ought to have. I am so sorry, Val. 

I wonder what you ’d reaRy Rke. A Mss ? 

My dear, of course I As many as you Rke. 


Toil. oxxw. 
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ON THE EVE OP THE SESSION. 

EmUOT FROM THE DlASY OF TOBY, M.P. 

The Kennel, Barits, Tuesday Night, January 14. 

PiEUAMEST meets on Thioisday. Rim down here to take 
look round before going up to town for session- On the 
way called in at No. 10, Downing Street, to pay respects to 
Prince Arthur, Found him looking very well, though, for 
“ a child,” his hair getting a little grey. 

'‘Come in,” he cried, cheerily. “Thought you were 
Moruet’s ghost, from the timid way you knocked at the door.” 

“ MarUy's ghost you mean,” I said. 

“ Well, we won’t quarrel about a vowel, though I’m rather 
up in ghosts. You heard about Old Moeautt calling in on 
Christmas Eve? ” 



“ When PEKbPiiiAiioN dawp& the brow, 

A MINISTEBINO ANGEL IHOTJ.” 

(5?// Walter Scott adapted to the c%rci(ni8tances,) 


“Yes, and I was very glad to gather that you agreed 
with him about the futility of tinkering the Eules of Pro- 
cedure. If you are going to make them workable, do it 
thoroughly. They were well enough as recently as Pam’s 
day. Autre temps, autres mceurs ; and if you really want 
to do business in the House of Commons, you must go about 
it in quite another way.” 

Prince Arthur yawned. 

“ I suppose,” he said, “ we shall have things livelier than 
^ey were last session. The mere comparative doesn’t 
imply much. Seems almost impossible to get up a spurt in 
the present Parliament, young as its life is, counted by 
months. Only time anything really lively was done last 
session was when the police were called in to contribute to 
the effect. Sometimes, when I sit on Treasury Bench and 
of all we as a Government with immense majority 
behind us have done and left undone, I ffnd myself wishing 


I was on t’other side. Think of where His Majesty’s present 
Ministry would have been last session if Grandolph had 
been alive, in opposition and in tbe flush of his young 
manhood, with Wolffy before he became weighed down with 
State secrets, with John o’ Gorst ere he squired Grand 
Cross or Devonshire, and myself — ^weU, even as I am now, 
A session in such circumstance would he worth all my 
dignities and emoluments. Moreover, in a couple of sessions 
we should have landed the Opposition on these benches, 
routing out the present occupants, as in the Parliament of 
1880 we broke up Gladstone’s phalanx, almost equal in 
numerical strength, not nearly so vulnerable on points of 
policy or questions of administration.” 

Prince Arthur’s eyes shone with the light of battle. Ue 
hdd himself down in his seat by sheer force, clutching 
with either hand the lapels of his coat. 

“ Well, well ; no use talking. Do you think the Opposition 
are going to do anything this session ? Has O.-B. been lunch- 
ing with Eosebery again ? Odd affair that. Why did he get 
hirnseh asked ? Eeminds me of sober country^ gentleman 
finally making up his mind to propose to a dashing widow. 
Calls upon her by appointment. Is kindly but cautiously 
welcomed ; fiddles with his gloves ; remarks on the mild- 
ness of the weather for Christmas-time ; wonders whether 
we pbfl.n really have any snow this winter ; looks at his 
watch ; remembers his train ; edges towards the door ; says 
‘Well, good-bye; so glad to have seen you,’ and holts, 
leaving the widow in her still lonely furrow wondering 
what lie came to lunch for.” 

“I fancy the Opposition will he very much as it was last 
year, only more so,” I answered. “There may he Eecon- 
struction ; there can he no Eeconciliation. It is an inter- 
esting but hapless Party. Just when it was beginning to 
get over the effects of the Great Disruption of 1886 there 
comes an earthquake from another, quite diffeient, alto- 
gether unexpected, quarter, and they’re all in the air 
again.” 

“No one regrets it more than I,” said Prince Arthir, 
a tear slowly coursing down his cheek. “ The best thing lor 
the Leader of tlie House of Commons with an assured 
maiority is an active, united, well-led Opposition. It serv^es 
to hold his men together, keeps the atmosjihere liracing.” 

“WeE, you have the Irish.” 

“ Pah ! it does not count, except for disorderly scenes and 
temporary delay of public business. Mr. Redmond’s game 
IS too obvious. 11 fant vlcre, and, in order to obtain the 
means of doing so, he and his men, from safe quarters in a 
privileged assembly, must needs rant cheap defiance of 
constituted authority.” 

“Then, looking round ‘befo’ the wah,’ you don’t think 
it ’ll come to much ? ” 

“ Practically, no. We shall have alarums and excursions. 
A long fight over the new Procedure Eules. Much grmii- 
bling over the Budget when we meet the fresh account of 
the war that is not yet over. But there will he nothing 
serious. We are safe as a Government, for the best of all 
reasons : there is no other to take our place. Must you 
really? Well, good-bye. See you on Thursday.” 


“ Lineed Sweetness Long Drawn Out.” — The first 
instalment of^ Mr. Seton Merriman’s new novel in die 
Weekly OrapJiic thus concludes : “ Captain Cable grunted 
audibly. (To he continued.) ” This obviously mpf^na that 
in tbe next number the Captain will pay out another cable- 
length of grunt. 


E. K. (adapting himself to his own case). — ^What do they 
know of England who do not England know ? 



OUR PARLIAMENTARY INDIANS PREPARING FOR THE WAR-PATH. 

“ LMe Mimater” plmntv means buatnesa, to tht. hot tor of the White feather ot itaJuhdh Ttibe 
Br-nE-b-n» C -B. ll-ydC-rge. H-ro-rt M-rl-y r-is*-r K-s-b-ry, Asq-th. B-lf-r Cih-mb-rl-ii. S-I-ab-ry 
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THE CADET’S HANDBOOK; i 

Or, “The Boy's Ovm Treasury" (1808 
edition) brought tip to date. 

Let the childish games, ‘ I spy,’ ‘ Prearh and 
English/ and ‘ Pnsonets’ Base,’ whieh are old war 
games of scouting, capture, and re-capture, be 
ad^ed to the necessities of modem ■vraifare.,. 
^Mxtract from a Utter to the Times, Jm, 8.] 

Pouch-Belt Touch.” 

ANYnxunlDer of cadets can play at this 
popular game. One of the players 
voltmteers to be Touch,” or else lie is 
! chosen to fill that office by counting out 
(see “Ehymes and Bugle Calls,”). | 
Touch then endeavours to hit Tvith his , 
belt and, if possible, render temporarily , 
senseless one of his playmates as they | 
run^ about in all directions trying to | 
avoid him. When a player is thus 
touched, the company stretcher-bearers 
will go through such part of their drill 
as may be necessary, until the cadet 
I in question has recovered, when he 
I becomes Touch, and in turn strives to 
I touch one of the others. When Touch 
succeeds in touching another, he cries 
“ Feign double-touch ! ” which signifies 
that the player so touched must not 
retaliate on the cadet who stunned 
or attempted to stun him, until he 
has belted somebody else. A capital 
variation is made by touching with 
bayonets. i 

“ High Baebaree ! ” I 

This is a very spirited game, and, 
like “ Widdy,” is peculiarly adapted for 
wintry weather. Sides are chosen from 
the cadets, and one company or 
“commando” takes cover while the 
other remains “ at home” in a block- 
house surrounded by high barbed wire 
(whence the name). When the former 
are all ready one of them calls out 
“High Barbaree!” upon which the 
blockhouse scmad sally forth to scout 
for them. If the scouts succeed in 
touching a certain number of the enemy 
before the latter can seize and occupy 
the blockhouse, they take their turn an 
hiding. The number to be caught must 
be agreed upon beforehand, and of 
course depends upon the number of 
players. It is usual to mention this 
number in the cry, thus, “High 
Barbaree ! three caught he ! ” — “ four 
caught he ! ” and so forth. 

“I Shy, I!” ■ 

This game differs from the above only < 
in the rule that the commando in con- ; 
cealment have to touch the recon- 
noitring party, instead of being touched 
by them. When the ambuscade of the 
former is complete, one of them cries 
“Whoopi” or “Oharlol” and the 
scouts immediately start to look for 
them. On effecting a discovery, the 
finder shouts out “ I spy, 1 ! ” and he and 
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Diminutive Nipjperf “’Ere, this ain’t are all right ! Nbx time I wants are a 

PINT, I SHALL ’AVE TO SEND PATHER ! ” 


his comrades double back to head- 
quarters to escape being touched. If 
the commando catch a certain number 
of the patrol before the latter return 
to camp, they hide again ; if not, the 
scouts take their turn. The touch must 
be effected with a sjambok, mausers 
or revolvers being barred, except on 
field days. 

“ Prisoners’ Laager.” 

For this famous war game two laagers 
are entrenched side by side, and occu- 
pied by the contending forces. At a 
distance of 200 feet two prison camps 
with barbed wire entanglements are 
I placed respectively opposite. On de- 


claration of war a lanceKiorporal or 
field-comet of the side issuing the 
ultimatum runs out towards the prisons. 
When he has got half-way he calls out 
“ Chevy ! ” or “ Voetzak ! ” (as the case 
may be) at the top of his voice, at 
which signal an opponent rushes from 
his laager and endeavours to catch him 
before he can return. This pursuit is 
continued alternately until the whole of 
one force or the other has been captured 
and put under parole in the prison 
camps. Each cadet when about to take 
a prisoner cries “ Hands up ! ” Any 
abuse of the white flag, or firing on an 
ambulance party, is d^t with by drum- 
head court-martial. 
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IDYLLS OP THE CHIEF. 

V. 

The Joustutg at the Beidge. 

So on a day Sir Beixjhaup Poete-dbapeau 
D rew with his faithful reron^nt, what there was, 

To that wdrd battle down by Westminster. 

And o'er his h^d, he going delicately, 

The banner of the groat C.-Bannermanship 
Ihooped ; and athwart its folds the clan’s deTice, 

A sporran’d haggis fluttered, and, bdow. 

The Campbell is OHSoming ran the script. 

But from his sinister arm '^s slung the shield 
That bore for blazonry a barbed fence, 

And therewithal the ^e, Ty sitis, fy reete. 

And by his side the sword X-calibre 
(For so they styled it, since in point of proof 
The blade was deemed, an unknown quantity) 
Swung,Jike a pendulum,; and on his flank, 

As one that should be^le-the Chieftain’s gloom 
With jest and ribald joyaunce, lightly rode 
That loyal knight Sir Lab de !^m-le-vbai 
I n devious caracoles ; and as he rode 
Now hummed a jocund air — Peers, idle peers, 

And now with aching midriff mused aloud 
Of “ forty millions, mostly flannelled fools ” ; 

So swift his feincy played, - ' - 

But he, the Chief, 
Heard, or heard not, and either way was deaf 
To jest and ribald joyaunce. Yet he heard, 

Or out of mistdike memory seemed to hear, 

Faroff a voice that ever in his ears 

Rang hollow from the trenches, crying Spades ! ” 

And on the word, low muttering to his heart : 

“ 0 me ! for much has changed since bold Sir Beum 
C lave to the Table Round ; and much again 
Since I, with those four kni^ts, Sir Cop-la-Podub, 
Sir Fue, Sir Gris du Jeu-detPaume, and him 
Sir Ddedans, newly named of Chesterfield, 

Rode out to break the heathen ! Now I hear 
How these, with others, loyal-seeniing all, 

Are le^u^ against me, while the heathen wait, 
Watching the issue like a Ping-pong bye, 

To rise and take the breathless victors on. 

An evil chance it were for any chief 
To move against his own elect and strike ; 

For so the pain he deals he deals himself 
Two-fold or even more, winch, needs must be 
Most painful.” 

^ Then Sir Lab, that overheard ; 

“ What plaint is this, my Chief, of rival powers ? 
Light was my lord of Durdans at the best, 

And under any name would be as light. 

I count him but the foam that flecks the wave, 
Dazzling a while, but diortly doomed to pass 
Adown the wandering wind. But you, my Hege, 

I know you for the dark unfathomed deep 
That may not easily pass.” 

Thereat the Chief : 

“ 0 ay, not easily pass, not easily pass, 

If visions hold. Methought, a moon agone, 

I jousted at the Bridge with certain churls, 

And had, for mate, Sir Dubdaiis ; and the score 
^wo points to twenty-six and one game up) 
Favoured the heathen slightly. Then I dealt, 

And> dealing, drew a hand of five small hearts, 

— • Temped by flie ten, and all the residue 

Damaably dull, and gazed thereon, and passed. 

But he, the dummy, found a voice and cried, 


‘ Spades I ’ and those others doubled. So we twain, 
Who looked on imminent ruin, said, ‘ Content ! ’ 
Meaning the opposite. Whereat the foe 
Led straightly forth and made a m^hty slam, 

And filched Ihe rubber, sjniling. ^Dien I sware, 
Saying I never more would pass the choice 
To dummies like ®r Dueuans. Nay, Sir Knight, 
Henceforth I shall not easily pass, not I.” 0. S, 


AS IT WERE NCT QUITE CRICKET. 

[It was generally believed that Mr. R-ut-bd K-pl-jtg had started for 
South Africa. This is a mistalEe. Mr. E-fl-ng has gone to Australia, as the 
following letter giving his impressions of the recent Test Match at Melbourne 
diows. leaders of the Islmders^ in a recent number of the Times, will 
recognise tiie trenchant style.] 

Deae Me. Punch, — Just reached Melboimie. Raining 
hard. What a chance for manoeuvres for First Australian 
Mounted Infantry ! Unhappily impossible. Rifles and 
lordliest life on earth must give^l^e to preposterous cricket 
match. 

Vast crowd of spectators. Possibly arid, but apparently not 
incurious. Very odd ! Presently English captain appeps 
pushing his men raw to the battle. In other words, our side 
in first. Around tiiem stand a band of little people, few 
but apt in the field. Good fielding essential, I am told. I 
notice there are only eleven of them. It seems a small 
number ! But, as events proved, quite able to dispose of our 
I striplings, who, I am told, are street-bred. 

' Presenlly one of our flannelled fools goes to the wicket. 
Don’t know his name, and don’t care. Think games waste 
I of time. Opposed to him stands a muddied oaf at the bowl. 

I Silly fellow, he would be much better employed firing 
off spattered shrapnel for practice behind the pavilion! 
In the field, eleven little people above-mentioned^ stand- 
ing about. More than one of them idle, openly idle, in 
the lee of the forespent line, in other words, in the dips 
and at long leg. Of course, we were beaten, though I 
don’t know by bow much. Didn’t follow the game. 
Probably we fawned on the younger nations, as is our 
habit, and naturally the men who could shoot and drive 
got the best of it. Of course, it was only the balls which 
shot. After match exhorted our team to get Morris tubes 
and practise at the nets at a target. Suggestion not well 
received. Must refrain from witnessing further matches 
as am busy learning the mysteries of forming fours and 
advancing in open order. Yours, R. K. 


' FOR THE COAL SELLER. 

[*< Speaking at West Hartlepool, Sir Ohbistofheb Fttbnbss said he had 
reason to believe that the CnanceUor of the Exchequer contemplated on 
increase of the Coal Tax. . . . He hoped the trade and commerce of the 
country would unite in making a strong protest against the dangerous 
impost .’’— Taper 

SiE Christopher declares that things look black 
In the coal trade, and, fired with indignation, 

To use his best endeavours is not slack 
To screen all coals from any foesh taxation. 

When such an expert argues, we admit. 

None can do less than follow his suggestion, 

Since no one than a Furness is more fit 
Rightly to deal with such a burning question. 


“The Islanders.” — Sir Anthony Absolute, Allfl-n Aynes- 
worth, Aunt Annie, Airy Arker, and Ananias Askew write 
to disclaim the author^p of the letter signed “A. A.” 
that appeared in the Times, Tuesday, 9th inst. 
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THE PERFECT GUEST. 

I. 

There are only two practical arts in 
naodem life, the art of getting money 
and the art of living comfortably on 
people who have ^eady got it. There 
used to be a third, the art of living 
contentedly and independently v^ithout 
money, but that art is confessedly 
obsolete. By “money” I mean, of 
course, money enough to purchase the 
comforts which by our modem standard 
are considered necessary, such as 
broughams, champagne, cigars, stalls in 
the theatre and the society of the 
successful, and to procure (if desired) 
the respect of one’s feUow countrymen. 
The great majority, therefore, are I 
reduced to the second art, and must 
do their best to perfect themselves as 
guests. To them I venture to make a 
few suggestions for the fortunate prac- 
tice of this art, inferior to the greatest, | 
no doubt, in the consideration of the 
vulgar, but scarcely distinguishable, if 
pursued vdih real genius, in its results. 
The Perfect Guest, for example, lives in | 
precisely the same manner as the success- 1 
ful money-maker, his host; often, indeed, 
more freely; for, whereas manvmen have 
an inborn dislike of wasting their money 
by the excessive assumption of good 
things, no man yet was so mean as to 
dislike wasting other people’s. More- 
over, if the host’s wealth vanishes, 
which sometimes happens even out of 
novels, the Perfect Guest, unaffected, 
goes to ply his charming accomplish- 
ments elsewhere. Also, he is saved the 
fag of vmting cheques. 

My suggestions for perfection can 
begin only vdth those who are already 
guests. I cannot teU the uninvited man 
how to get invitations. Accident and a 
natural instinct — superior, surely, to 
the boasted instincts of the lower 
animals — ^for making up to people with 
places of their own can alone do that. 
But, assuming your invitation to be a 
fact, I -will begin with first principles. 

What is your main obj ect ? To obtain 
the utmost possible gratification of your 
tastes. Good. Your secondary object? 
So to conduct yourseK that you will be 
asked again, or recommended to other 
hosts, thus extending your connection. 
Good again. Now, observe at the oulr 
set tiiat these objects are correlated ; a 
too exclusive devotion to the former may 
defeat the latter. A hearty man, for 
example, with a generous taste for wine, 
may complain that the butler does not 
take the champagne round often enough, 
or may check his host in rising from 
the table by the request for another 
bottle of port. It is natural and manly, 
but is it vrise ? No*: the implied criti- 
cism, however kindly — ^for it promotes 



The DaxigUer, “My tathbr peels it very much, Mrs. Barker, that you 

SHOULD LEAVE THE CHURCH EVERY SUNDAY JUST BEFORE THE SERMON. DON*T YOU THINK 
YOU MIOHT TRY AND STAY, IN FUTURE 1 ” 

Mt 8, Ba/rker, “I dursn't do it, Miss. I do snors that dreadful wssn Vm asleep f ” 


what should be the host’s chief desire, 
the comfort of his guests — may be 
unacceptable to human vanity. 

Again, a man fond of his ease may 
naturally seek the best armchair in the 
dra-wing-room after dinner and go to 
sleep in it. It is a beautiful, trusting 
action, but apt to be construed into a 
slight on the social talents of his society. 
Some men, again, dislike children, but, 
when a hostess suggests sending for 
them, to say “ Curse the children ” may 
offend maternal pride. Downright men, 
when asked if they would like to do 
this or that, are tempted simply to say 


“no,” but this devotion to truth may 
cause a house-party to hang fire. Even 
the appreciative actions of filling your 
case openly with your host’s cigars, or 
telling a servant to pack certain of his 
books in your portmanteau, may pre- 
judice you as having too acquisitive an 
air. 

It is evident, therefore, that your 
secondary object imposes a certain 
caution or subtlety on the prosecution 
of your first, and here an experienced 
observation may be of service to you. 
Perpend carefully what follows in my 
next. 
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AN JEGEAN "MONTE”; 

I Or, A Fresh Pilgrimage for Childe Harold. 

[According to the Pall Mall GasetUs a certain Pxthagoee Tepos TtctioS 
I (««?), acting for a Belgian Sjndieate, has obtained a ninety-ntoe years con- 
cession from the Chamber of Samos for a great gambling establishment in the 
island, in return for which he promises all kinds of local improyements. The 
inhabitants of Samos are seemingly to be baned the rooms.] 

I. 

i Selp-esiled BLabolb wanders fortli again 

Witli more of hope this time and less of gloom, 

And, though his previons pilgrimage Was vain, 

He fortune tempts once more this side the tomb ; 
Some private knowledge bade his sonl restime 
The endless quest, and naught of failure reck, 

The bankrupt’s exit and the gambler’s doom. 
Eastward he fares, ne on a galiot’s deck, 

But yer a modem steamboat that no wind may check. 

II. 

O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea 
(This handy and familiar verse applies 
Here to th’ .®gean, now ’tis fairly free 
Of pirates) in an extra Canto flies 
Childe Habold, eager for his certain prize ; 

’Twas sure, of course, for lately he had learned — 

A lord Light Rosslyn taught him, wondrous wise — 
How thousands in a minute might be earned, 

And (somewhat previously) believed his luck had turned. 

III. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
(’Gad, how these lines do haunt one !), and the same 
Holds good of isles — statement I would pen 
Especially of Samos, which could claim 
A spring-tide and a world-resounding name 
Eive hundred years and more B.C., when rose 
Poltcbates of art-befriending fame, 

And sage Pythagoras, who could disclose 
Each riddle of the Universe to whom he chose. 

IV. 

Concerning Samos in her time of pride 
Herodotus, we find, is eloquent ; 

She had a harbour where with ease could ride 
Ten thousand triremes, and, of like extent, 

The fane of Hera, more magnificent 
Than any shrine of Eld ; but alien hands 
And earth-upheavals have its splendours rent, 

Till, where Colonna Cape the strait commands 
Of Mycal6, but one lone headless column stands. 

V. 

There was a second tide (of neap degree) 

In scanty Samian history, which flowed 
A half-millennium later : — ^Antony 
And Oleopateia took up their abode 
Within these shores, a lurid episode 
Which painted Samos red, e’en as its ware ; 

Dulness from then till now has been the mode, 

A certain samenesB (note this pun with care !) 

Has governed matters ’neath its soft Ionian air. 

VI. 

Until — ^this point I diould have reached before— 
One morning fine last month the isle awoke 
To find a second M. Pythagobe 
(His surname seems a wild misprinter’s joke) 

Had ^t permission by some master-stroke 
- ' To raise — for ninety-nine years runs Ihe lease — 

A temple where the punter may invoke 
Goddess of Houlette and thus increase 
The directorial revenue without surcease. 


VII. 

Did Karlovassi, now the premier town, 

By name suggest a Monte Carlo new 
Por the three rogues of Levantine renown, 

To wit, the Turk of Egripo, the Jew 
Bred in Salonica— PH not pursue 
The proverb further, lest we should offend 
Athenian friends, were this to meet their view. 
TOiate’er the reason, few can comprehend 
Why Belgian syndicates on this isle should descend. 

VIII. 

Still, there are glorious times ahead, we hear, 
Por Samos — broads, a central hospital, 

A steamship service straightway will appear ; 
Pythagoras has promised, free to all, 

These luxuries, soon as the drachma! fall 
In his expectant coffers. “ Make, then, haste,” 
He cries, “responsive to the croupier’s caU,” 
Though possibly his clients have small taste 
For voyaging to islands so remotely placed. 

IX. 

The reg^tions, which seem rather rough 
On Samian sportsmen, have been framed to bar 
The local talent playing, and rebuff 
The native hayduk, klepht or palikar. 

Whose aboriginal ways might cause a jar ! 

As for Childe Harold, I’ve forgotten quite 
Where on the road we left him and how far 
He’d yet to travel — but ’twas e’er his plight 
In th’ earlier Cantos to endure such oversight I 


ODE BOOKING OFFICE. 

Blackwood^s Magazine has been sin^arly fortunate in 
its contribution to the inner history of the war in South 
Africa. Words hy an Eye Witness, “ LinEvSMAn,” a series 
of vivid word-pictures of life on the battlefield by day and 
by night, first appeared in its pages. The papers, which 
Ihe writer modestly describes as “written hastily from the 
seat of war in the intervals of the events they describe,” are 
now issued in book form (Blackwood). In the current num- 
ber of the venerable but virile Maga there appears the first 
of a fresh series of papers from a new pen. On the Heels of 
De Web, it is called, and describes the birth of the brigade. 
Gentlemen of England who live at home at ease, go to bed 
after a good dinner, sleep soundly, and wake to find their 
bath and breakfast awaiting them, should not omit studying 
this brief record of a day’s experience on the way to the 
front. Munching their muffin, toying with their toast, they 
testily turn over the morning paper and marvel why things 
have “gone wrong again.” Here they will find, quietly 
told, how meu who at any moment may be called upon to 
take sudden decision on momentous issues to fight for their 
lives in the midnight swoop of the enemy, pass the twenty- 
four hours. Half-starved, worn out with long marches, cut 
off from sleep and the minor comforts of the average coster- 
monger, they daily, sometimes twice a day, lapse into 
battle. The anonymous author occupies only five pages. 
They bmg the reality of situation before the mind’s eye 
more vividly than anything my Baronite has yet read in 
the long-drawn-out story of the war. Bkiving Blackwood in 
hand, don’t omit to read Master Tartar » Nothing so good 
in its way has been written since the far-off days when 
Bah and Uis Friends were introduced to a delighted world. 

Mr. Conan Doyle’s History of the Great Boer War has 
hitherto held the field against all comers. Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, in^ bringing out a new edition, the thirteenth, 
present, without advance in price, a much bulkier volume. 
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Mr. Doyle thoTiglit lie had finished his 
task when he laid down his pen in 
September, 1900. The main army ol 
the Boers was then dispersed, and, as 
we all remember, the Government were 
so certain that the War was over they 
straightway rushed into a general elec- 
tion. My Baronite finds it quite pathetic 
to come upon the historian sitting 
down thirteen months later and cudgel- 
ling liis brain to find a phrase that will 
not clash with the position he assumed 
in the autumn of 1900. He explains, 
something after the fashion of Benedick, 
that when in September of that year 
ho said the War was over he did not 
think he would live to find the Boers 
still fighting in October, 1901. AH he | 
meant was that we had “ come to the I 
end of the regular operation.’* What 1 
has followed has been sadly irregular, 
but demands record. This Mr. Doyle 
supplies up to date, in the same vivid, 
impartial, condensed, yet comprehensive 
manner that marked his earlier effort, ' 
securing for it at once a high position 
among books of English history. 

In Tales of Past Times (J. M. Dent 
& Go.), told by Master Charles Peerault, 
the Baron welcomes his dear “old 
friends ” — they ’re not all here, but they 
will arrive, probably, a little later, say 
this time next year — with “ new faces ” 
and “ entirely new scenery, dresses and | 
appointments,” by Charles Eobinson . i 
“Charles,” be it noted, not “ Jack | 
Eobinson,” of whom nowadays no one 
ever hears. The formula used to be, 1 
“ So-and-so (whatever it was) shall be 
done before you can say ‘Jack Eobin- 
son.’ ” It may be that Charles has 
deftly stepped in and done these draw- 
ings before the dilatory Jack could even 
be mentioned, and so “Jack, E.A.” 
(i.e. Eobinson, Artist) lost his chance. 
To all who, in this materialistic age, still 
love the ancient simple fairy tales that 
bring to the recollection of most of us 
the “box of paints,” and the delight- 
ful pleasure of lavishly daubing Eltie 
Beard, Fatima, the Sleeping neauty 
and the wide-awake Beast with the very 
brightest colours at our disposal, let 
the Baron recommend this pocketable ' 
volume which provides a rich feast and 
well-filled plates, 

A packet personally addressed to the 
Baron de Book-Worm's ! Inclosed is — 
Gouniy Gourt Practice Made Easy , or. 
Debt Collection Simplified, hy a Solicitor 
(Effingham Wilson). ^Vhat a rich treat ’ 
What evenings of endless amusement ! 
Fancy ! the practice of getting into the 
County Court made easy ! Yes, but 
surely, wouldn’t another volume have a 
far greater sale were it to show how the 
practice of getting out of the County 
Court were made not only easier than 
getting into it but absolutely remunera- 
tive ? Bless thee, “ Solicitor !” Doubt- 



JSmniy. ** Why does the clock start again when it gets to twelve ^ ” 
Bobby. “Because thirteen *s an unlucky number, of ooltrse I’* 


less thou art a legal member of some . 

fine Old County Court Family 1 The Philately. 

County Court — First Cliibhite. What do you think of 


YTe liaven’t been there, 

And still wouldn’t go, 

Much rather we ’d square 
WhateTer we owe ; • 

quoth the high-minded and straight - 1 
forward Baron de Book-Worms. 


the new stamps ? 

Second Glvhhite {an amiaUe person). 
1 cannot speak very highly of the 
colours ; the paper is a trifle loo thin ; 
and the portrait of the Kino has been 
more readily recognised ; but the gum, 
my dear fellow, is Sie best I ever tasted. 


ON A RECENT EPISCOPAL APPOINTUENP. | 

Where Cavalier and Eoundhead fought 

of yore, ' Motto for the new Japanese Q.O.B. 

Worcester is once again a see of Core / ^ — “ Sic Ito ad Aquas 1 ” 
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Bus Driver (to charioteer ofl>rohe%-dovyiL Tnotor-car). “ I *yB been tillin’ tee all the 

WEEK TO TAIKB IT *OME, AN’ NOW TEE WANTS TO, YEE OAWN’T ! ” 


AWAITING RE-DEESS. 

Mt honourable and, allow me to add 
(as your great services to the land forces 
have earned for you the professional 
adjective), gallant friend, kindly permit 
me once more to address you. It may 
be within your recollection that quite 
^ recently we have had the advantage 
I — at any rate on one side— of exchang- 
ing views on the subject of the pro- 
posed alterations in the King’s uniform. 
The communication you were good 
enough to publish has caused me to 
be overwhebned with correspondence, 
and I am now in a position (certainly as 
regards the Reserve OfiScer) to voice 
the widaes of the Army. Simplicity 


should be the order of the day — and 
night. Well, now as to mess kit. 
Why not abolish the tawdry waistcoat 
and the absurd (L have thirty years’ 
service to my credit) jacket ? As a sub- 
stitute, why not make a few appropriate 
additions to civilian evening dress ? A 
swallow-tail coat might be made quite 
smart by fixing the badges of the 
regiment on the sides of the roll of the 
collar, and fixing a couple of straps 
bearing tokens of rank over the shoul- 
ders. Regimental buttons might be 
worn with the waistcoat, and red stripes 
tacked lightly on ihe trousers. The 
Gibus might have a badge on the 
crown. ^ these additions to be possi- 
ble of removal at a moment’s notice. 


As to the uniform to be worn at the 
front, or even on the peaceful parade 
ground, there need be no trouble about 
that. Soldiers only want cotton and 
serge. The sister service can do with 
serge alone. So when it’s “fall in,” 
let it be in “ shirt sleeves.” 

Yours patriotically, 

A. Dugout, Captain. 


ZUIDER-ZEELAND. 

r“ Holland has made up its mind to dry up the 
Zuider Zee. The cost vill be £5,000,000.” — Leism e 

The Zuider Zee is doomed to be 
A terrain of the mainland. 

The sea of Dunk, Mynheer who drunk, 
Win simply be a drainland. 

On south and west and east the crest 
Of waves will turn to dry land. 

The polder-dykes will live for bikes ; 

Mid cities of gone-by-land. 

And raUway tracks will span the cracks 
Where sluices seek for outlet, 

And com will wave where once did lave 
The ocean, there ’s no doubdet. 

On English fen the Holland men 
Have left their mark unfearing. 

Of work begun, of labour done. 

Of noble engineering. 

And shall we stand with half-held hand 
To those who toil for freedom ? 

They call us foes 1 A thousand ‘ ‘ noes ! ’ ’ 
God speed their conquered Seadom ! 


LATEST FROM MONTE CARLO. 

The Earl of Gosling left off last 
night with a loss of £4,500, but is still 
confident of success. 

Mr. Chick O’Leaey Bloke, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has an all-fired martin- 
gale. This evening he cabled to his 
native city for further supplies wheie- 
with to carry on the warfare. 

Prince Blitzenkoff, the famous 
Russian gambler, has just arrived with 
a railway car full of roubles. 

Baron Steinbeck, of Pomerania, tried 
his luck at the tables on an infallible 
system, and won 53 francs. 

Sir Geoffrey Duxandrax punted for 
several hours, and, after winning a 
handsome sum, found that the colours 
were against him to so great an extent 
tlmt he had to borrow a lew louis from 
his friend, the Duke of Doublezero, to 
enable him to leave the Principality. 

The Comtesse de Croqlemitaine, 
Princess Graboltnska, Lady Matilda 
Mainchance, and the Hon. Mrs. Pouch- 
all, are among the most recent arrivals. 

StricUy Unofficial Note hy tJie DWeetor 
of the Casino , — “If this sort of busi- 
ness goes on we shall have to enkirge 
our premises. Mem,: See the Prince 
on the subject in the morning.” 
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HEEOIO CALM. 

Arthdb. “ WHAT, UNCLE, NOT STIRRINQ YET ! I HAVE STJMMONED MY SPEARMEN. ALL 
IS READY FOR THE PRAY.” 

“REsroTOfe Salisbubt.” “CAPITAL, DEAR BOY! I, TOO, HAVE SUGGESTED TO MY FELLOWS 
THAT THEY MIGHT TURN UP IF THEY ’VE NOTHING BETTER TO DO.” 


TheMarqms ofSalishuryh emmmteatim to themmhers ofhts Farty in the Mr. Balfowr^e' letter to hie ev^p{ 

Rome of Lords. — **MyLobd, — . . . . Itrust thatit m^be cozisistentwith ment . . . . will be invited mthc 


orters “Dnis Sib,— P axlia- 


Rome of Lords. — Lobd, — .... I trust that it be consistent with ment .... will be invited without delay to proceed to the consideration of 
your lordship’s convemence to attend in your place in Ihe fiouse of Lords .... public questions of the highest uuportance . . . .” 
in order to wpose of any business that may be brought before you • . . 
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A PING PONG 
PROTEST. 

Dear Mr. Punch 
— ^MucIl as I es- 
teem any attempt 
to enliven the do- 
mestic circle, I 
must protest 
against the pre- 
sent plague of 
Ping-pong. If I 
remember rightly 
it was the Great 
Vance, who some 
years ago chortled 
a ditty with a re- 
fram: 

“Ping-pong for break- 
fast, Ping - pong tor 
Inncb, 

Ping-pong for dinner 
and tea.” 

Little did that 
magnate of the 
music halls ima- 
gine that he was 
a prophet of 
future events. 
Let me give a fair 
sample of what 
occurred i n my 
own household on 
this very day. I 
am a profound 
student of Eng- 
lish history, and 
I am engaged on 
a work of exhaus- 
tive character, 
proving that we 
ought rightly to 
be in possession 
of France. My 
writing table is, 
or ought to be, 
covered with au- 
thoritative trea- 




i 




r/h wFi,/: 


Master oj Beagles, “Good gracious, you’ve shot the hunted hare, you pool'” 

Old Stubbles . “Fool* Who be the pool, Maister* You be chasin’ ’br all day 

Wl’ ALL IHEH spotted DOGS, AND AIN’T KILLED ’BR, AND I KILLS ’BR WI* ONE BARREL * ” 


dens ; but I was 
so thoroughly im- 
pregnated with 
the ideas of Ping- 
pong mania that I 
rushed out of the 
Monkey-house be- 
lieving that the 
inmates were 
playing this 
abominable game 
with nuts and ap- 
ples over the wire 
netting o f their 
cages. lam think- 
ing of starting 
for Nova Zembla, 
where I believe 
Ping-pong is un- 
known, 

Yours 

distractedly, 
Horatio Quibble. 

P.S. — A sug- 

g estion to the 
hancellor of the 
Exchequer: — 
Couldn’t Ping- 
pong be hea^^ly 
taxed? 

NASTURTIUM 

ARRIVES! 

Nasturtium i s 
a colt, and he has 
arrived. He is the 
property of Mr. C. 
WmTNEY, who is 
famous for having 
hired a horse from 
the Meux and won 
the Derby with it 
(so hke an Ameri- 
can 1) The disem- 
barkation of the 
■colt was wit- 


tises on the subjects, together with my acknowledging themselves to be over nessed by a vast crowd, “ the chiefs of I 
own manuscripts. This morning, on forty years of age, ought to know better the railway and dock companies being 
going into my study (I rise eany), I than to be skipping about like chamois in persoiml attendance.” 
found my eldest daughter, Matilda over the footstools and rugs. ^ A special tram conveyed the specially- 

Louisa, engaged at this precious game Maddened, I repaired to the kitchen, trained animal to Newmarket, and “hfr. 
with her cousin Theobald Octavius, on There I found Mrs. Giblet, our cook, Huggins’s trusted representative, Mr. 
my writing table, my books and writ- engaged in a similar contest, but earned Reynolds, was in charge of the boxing i 
ings having been ignonhmously con- out with the aid of a couple of gravy of the son of Watercress,^ ^ ^ This means, 
signed to the waste-paper basket. With spoons and a fish basket. Her opponent of course, at least a Knighthood lor 
ill-timed pleasantry they drove me from was the upper housemaid, Gladys, and Mr. Reynolds. Mr. Wood, the Superin- 
my sanctum, and I sought refuge in the the score was kept by her underling, tendent of the horse department of the 
dining-room. There I iound my second Boadicoea, while my own pai-ticular Atlantic Transport Company, writes 
and third girls, Malvina and Mariana, rascal, Timoihy, was vigorously applaud- that Nastwrfcmm, during his voyage in 
engaged on the same pastime, while my ing the strokes inst^d of brushing my ihe Minnehaha, was under the charge of 
breakfast was reposing in the fender, overcoat and polishing my hoots. They Mr. W. Jardine, the horse-foreman of the 
the eggs hard-cooked, the bacon fitted were so absorbed in ttieir diversion that ship. Coronation honours for Mr. Jardine 
for the soles of shooting boots, and the they did not perceive my entrance, lor a certainty ^ Inquirers at Newmarket 
coffee wasted to the consistency of fumi- Subsequently they complamed to my have been informed that Nasturtium 
ture pohsh. In the drawing-room the wife (who took their part) of my intern- bore the joyage splendidly, and is in 
hideous burr of the ball was occasioned perate language. ^ the b^t of health. Luckily A astuHium 

by an exciting match between my wife I fled from my domicile and spent the is a horse, or he might ha'ie suffered 
and her sister— ladies who, while not rest of the day at the Zoological Gar- terribly from mal de merl i 
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OUR HOLMES. 

’ “ Heiioe ! to your * Holmes ’ be gone ! ” — Aet L So, 1. 

As a somewhat hlasS play-goer I may say it is very rare 
that the desire to see a piece twice is so strong witMn me 
as to he qnenchahle ordy by yielding to it, and by 'taking 
others to ahare my pleasure. Then there is a certain feeling 
of nervonsness lest the great actor should be unetjual and 
not up either to his own standard or to my report of him. 

But such qualms as these need not trouble anyone who, 
having once seen William Gillette as Sherlock Holmes in 
the capital melodrama of that name, now in the course of 
an immensely and deservedly successful run at the Lyceum, 
wishes to renew his acquaintance with the performance, 
freshen up his experience, and enjoy the genuine delight 
and excitement of his friends. 

I Mr. William Gillette’s impersonation of Sherloch Holmes 
i is simply perfect : not a flaw can be detected in this highly- 
1 finished work. The scene in the “ Stepney gas cellar ” i s as 
I exciting as ever, and to those who argue that the three hired 
cut-throats would not have hesitated, but would have 
! “ rushed Sherlock and settled him in less than five minutes, 
we would be inclined to quote the instances of the paid profes- 
sional “ murderers ” in Shl-lkspeare’s plays, among whom there 
' is generally one with a tender conscience and, like Macbeth 
himself, “ infirm of purpose,” especially when confronted with 
a man whom each cut-throat personally regards with a kind of 
i superstitious awe. Mr. W. L. Abingdon’s Professor Moriarty 
I is a terribly haunting personality, and a better contrast to 
I both Mr. Gillette’s Holmes and Mr. Abingdon’s Moriarty than 
I burly Mr. Ealph Delmoee’s savage scoundrel, James 
I Lary*abee, it would be difficult to imagine. As Sidney Prince, 
Harry Paulton, Jun., does credit to his name. Miss 
Charlotte Granville, as Madge, the handsome professional 
female partner in crime of James Larrdbee, is another 
admirable performance ; and Miss Claire Paungefort, looking 
as though one powerful grasp from James Larrdbee' s hand 
on her delicate throat would settle her for ever, still enlists 
everybody’s sympathy, in spite of her harbouring a very 
unchristian spirit of revenge, which indeed is the chief cause 
of most of her suffering. That Sherloch Holmes, played as 
it is, should keep the boards for another year would be no ^ 
matter to surprise us — only, when Sir Henry returns from 
his present unprecedentedly successful tour, what is to be- 
come of the Gillette Co. that at present “ holds the fort ” ? 

A curious question. Why does Dr. A. Conan Doyle bestow 
Irish names on the murderous villains in this piece ? First 
there is Professor Moriarty," who is the very king of 
scoundrels. ^^Larrdhee" sounds Irish, and Mr. Ealph 
Delmore’s pronunciation is surely Hibernian. The names 
, of the three hired assassins “ Craigin, Leary and McTague," 
j are without doubt Irish, though the “ Mo ” smacks of Scotch. 

I Of course. Dr. A. Conan Doyle is himself an Irishman, and 
I there is the ancient proverb that “ when an Irishman has 
I to be roasted, another Irishman will always be found to turn 
j the spit.” The proof of the proverb is in this play ; but 
let us hope it was a mere accident. 

I la these days, when burlesque is not regarded favour- 
I ably, although not altogether considered as a lost art, a signal 
tribute to the exceptional success of Sherlock Holmes is the 
fairly successful attempt made at travestying it at Terry’s 
Theatre. One of its authors is ifr. Watson, whom his 
coUaborateur, Mr, La Serre, must often have asked, Do you 
follow me, Watson?” Mass Lee’s caricature of the style 
and make-up of the Lyceum heroine is very good, and the 
same may be said of Mr. Clarence Blaeiston who cleverly 
reproduces some of the mannerisms of Mt. Gillette as the 
gimt detective, but who fails in the facial make-up, which 
IS Just A yen prks. Nothing could be better than the carica- 
ture of Forman by Mr. Egerton Hubbard ; and Mr. J. Willes, 


representing the Lyceum Professor Moriarty, plays the part 
with such TQsl burlesque humour as to atone for the dis- 
similarity in appearance between him and Mr. Abingdon, 
The plarnmiDg of the doors, the banging on the floor, the 
rattling noises “heard without,” the perpetual pistols of the 
origin^, are turned to good account, while very little is made 
out of the incident of “following the cigar.” Indeed, 
several evident points have been lost by these burlesque- 
writers. With the aid of so clever a musical director as Mr. 
Buocalossi the authors ought to have introduced some teal 
good “ numbers ” and eccentric dances, without which, 
coming in as suijirises, it is very diflicult for any burlesque , 
to achieve genuine success. What a hit might have been 
made by Sherlock Holmes revealing his knowledge of the 
principal villain’s real character in a song commencing 
“I’Zl sing thee songs of Larrdbee!" The burlesque is 
good as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 


THE MEMBEE’S LAMENT. 

P'Mr. "W. H. Gbbnpell, M.P., bemoans the number of societies, clubs, 
regattas, associations and what not to which, he is expected to subscribe. The 
last straw is that he has been unanimously elected President of b ping-'pong 
club .” — Weatmmstor Gazette,"] 

Sing hey ! for the cheque-book, and miseiy me 1 
And hey ! well-a-day ! for the ruined M.P. ! 

Cricket dubs, football clubs, tennis clubs, bockey clubs, 
Running dubs, walking dubs, rowing dubs, jockey clubs, 
Clubs by the hundred — all possible sorts 
For all possible kinds of aU possible sports, 

Bee-keepers, cow-keepers, 

Sheep-keepers, sow-keepers, 

Dog-keepers, cat-keepers, 

Mouse-keepers, rat-keepers 
Institutes, halls, philanthropic societies, 

Drunkards, abstainers, in endless varieties. 

Look to me, 

Their M.P., 

Who they fancy must be 
A perennial source to supply L. S. D. 

My secy., poor man, is becoming a wreck. 

As be scribbles incessantly cheque after cheque ; 

Day and night. 

Swift as light, 

Little cheques he must write ; 

Night and day 
Must I pay 

Little fortunes away — 

By every constituent reckoned fair prey. 

But the worm, as one learns. 

Eventually turns, 

And even M.P.’s may at last 
Be firm, 

Like the worm, 

And courageously squirm 
When the limits of temper are past. 

I ’ve suffered it long, 

^ This tyrannical wrong, 

But when it comes down to confounded ping-pong 
One is apt to use language too vivid and strong 
For a member of Parliament’s song. 


difpiotlis desoensus averni. 

*T)ARTY with £200 Capital would like Ajisistajice into Sman Public-House. 
X AiddreBS, &c. [From “ The SeoUmmy] 

Notice in the Window of a Shrewsbury Publican. — “ On 
and after New Tear’s Day children under fourteen years of 
age can be supplied only in corked and sealed vessels.” 
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EMPTY AWAY. 

A Polish nohlemati recently lost a fortune of over fifty thousand pounds 

in less than an hour’s play at the Vienna Jockey Club. . . . . . Apubuc ouculv. « , - , 

appeal for chariiy on b*‘half of pow Ti^ese children resulted in the -u ^ OOnfidenoe, we Ve doiie worse, 
ceUe««onofa»e.'pouBds.-’-i)««^J’<V/T.] TTa. -ha t he Whed a hc 

Poverty stood on the pavement — 

Poverty huddled m rags — 

Wrung hy the moan and the whimper of pain 
Of the starveling that sought her dry bosom in vain ; 

Poverty, sodden with pitiless rain, 

Froze on the flags. 

Wealth through the window she saw by the blaze 
Of a comforting fire ; 

And Poverty, hugging her perishing child, 

Longed for the warmth of the faggots high piled, 

Longed for the life-giving glow with a wild, 

Hungry desire ; ^ 

Longed that her shivering babe might be laid 
In the warmth and the shelter — and Poverty prayed : 

“ Sister, my sister, give ear ! 

And listen with pity, 0 Wealth ! ^ 

Unthinking thou flingest away in a trice 
On a turn of the cards, on a cast of the dice, 

On the vainest of meaningless chances the price 
Of my little one’s health. 

0 sister, of thy superfluity give ! 

The power is thine— let my little one live ! ” 

Then Wealth from her cushions of clown 

Uprose and looked out through the night 
On the shivering wretch at the window that whined ; 

And Wealth, with a shudder, drew curtain and blind 
To shut out the nauseous sight ; 

Turned with a shrug to her cards and her play, 

And Poverty, weeping, slunk empty away. 


“THE ISLANDERS.^ 
An Interview, 

throw as much light 
masterpiece, 


In order to throw as much light as possible on Mr. 
Kjpling and his latest masterpiece, Mr, Punch sent a 
Special Commissioner to interview the poet’s Pegasus. The 
animal, a handsome well-winged specimen of his breed, was 
discovered in a comfortable stall close to Printing House 
Square. After a few preliminary snorts expressive of sur- 
prise and anger, he consented to give his opinions on the 
question which is agitating the public mind. | 

“ So you’ve come about The Islanders said Pegasus. 
“To tell you the plain truth, I’m getting tired of The 
Islanders. The fact is, when Kipling started on that flight he 
wanted to make your flesh creep. He meant to rub it into 
you that you’re aH a wretched, imbecile, played-out set of 
nincompoops, and that if you didn’t take his advice you ’d 
have to go to the knacker’s. That ’s the long and short of 
it- But he didn’t expect all this fuss. When he ’s advised 
you before, you Ve all been as meek as lambs, and called 
him ‘Poet of the British Race,’ or ‘Singer of Imperial 
Destinies,’ or ‘A Ringing Voice that bids Britain rouse 
herself from Lethargy,’ or something of that sort ; and, of 
course, he hoped you ’d say something of the same kind this 
time. But you haven’t. Curious thing. I can’t make it 
out. We took a lot of trouble about it too. 'TOen Kipling 
mounted me for this turn he did it in correct military style 
—took a twist of the mane round his left thumb, got his 
: left foot well home in the stirrup, right hand on cantle of 
1 saddle, got the^ word and sprang up erect, waited a moment 
and then— whiff 1 — over went the right leg and away we 


soared. But I remember he had no end of trouble to get his 
right foot into the stirrup, and his rifle got mixed up with 
his spectacles, and, to tell you the truth, it wasn’t a very 
■ood start. We ’ve done better, and,” he added in a 
re ’ve done worse. The Lesson was 
our worst, Ha, ha!”— he laughed a horse laugh— -“that 
was a cropper. Everybody lent a hand in dusting his coat 
afterwards, but it took a long time to get him tidy.” 

“Do you like these military excursions?” asked Mr. 
PuneKs ^an. 

“ Honestly, I can’t say I do. We get so entangled with 
ammunition carts and big guns and Yeomanry battalions 
that we don’t get time to think. The fact is, Kipling wasn’t 
meant for this business at all. He hasn’t got a military seat, 
and he can’t manage a sword or a rifle. Consequence is, 
last time he tried the pursning practice (he likes that 
because it ’s all cuts and points and no guards) he took a 
chip out of my off ear.” 

“ But how do you explain that bit about * flannelled 
fools at the wicket and muddied oafs at the goal ’ ? ” said 
the Punchian representative. 

“ Oh, that bit,” snorted Pegasus. “ That just came in, 
you know. He ’d got stumped for a rhyme, and stumps 
brought up cricket, and then he filled in with football to 
make the line go. He wasn’t thinking much just then. It 
was inspiration tliat did it, and there ’s nothing like inspira- 
tion for putting you in a hole. Nice cheery place England 
would be if we abolished cricket and football and all the 
other games, and did nothing all day but drill^ in barrack 
squares. Kipling isn’t any great hand at drill himself, if it 
comes to that.” 

“And that unfortunate line about our ‘fawning on 
younger nations.’ Was that inspiration ? ” 

“ Well, no. That was liver— nothing but liver. Breakfast 
and lunch both disagreed with him. You’ve got an idea, I 
suppose, that poets eat nothing but a syllabub of whipped 
faa^-tales. Nonsense, my deax Sir, nonsense ! Why I ’ve 
seen a poet make away at one meal with an amount of beef 
and Yorkshire pudding and potatoes that would have kept 
a navvy going for a week — ay, and plum-pudding, too, to 
top up with, to say nothing of beer and port-wine and 
Gorgonzola cheese. They ’re very ^od doers, as a role, but 
sometimes, you see, they take a bit too much, and then I 
get a bad time. I told him how it would be with that line 
about your / fawning ’ on younger nations. ‘ It ’s not true, 
Kip,’ I said, ‘and it’s not nice, and they’ll all want to 
kick you for it, the younger nations just as much as the 
rest,’ but it was all no use. He would have it. He said 
he’d got to give somebody a knock, and he didn’t see why 
the English shouldn’t have it as well as anybody else. VTiat 
can you do with a man like that ? You’ve got to let liim 
have his fling — though of course ho ’ll bo soriy for it after- 
wards- And now look here. I’ve got a word or two to say 
to you — ^well, perhaps not to you so much as to some of the 
others. It ’s their fault as much as anyone’s. They’ve all 
ladled out sloppy praise to Kipling until he ’s ready to burst. 
‘Greatest organ voice since Milton.’ ‘Shakspfare might 
have been proud to welcome him at the “ Mermaid.” ’ ‘ The 
embodiment of Britain’s majesty.’ ‘ The authentic utterance 
of ^patriotism inspired by passion.* That’s the sort of thing 
he’s been swallowing. You needn’t wonder at the poor 
chap getting a bit above himself— and when he ’s like that 
I ’ve got to carry him. But they never think of that, ble&s 
their souls. It ’s a back-breaking job, and I don’t think 
I can stand it much longer. If you should happen to hear 
of some nice kind lady who likes writing quiet religious 
verse and wants a sound horse to carry her, I wish you ’d 
recommend me. That sort of place would suit me down tc 
the ground.” And with this m du coeur Mr, Kipling’s 
Pegasus declared our interview closed. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S ESSAYS. 

[Now that Mrs. Gallup, aided and 
abetted by Mr. W. H Mallock, has 
restored to us the plays of Bacon, 

Mr. JPmoh feels it to be his duty to 
give to the world Shakspeabl’s 
Essays. It will astonish no one who 
has studied Mrs. Gaillp’s conclu- 
sions to dnd that these essays, in 
paits, cunously lesemble those of 
Bacon. For if B a( on wrote Sii ak- 
SPE ABE’S plays, why in the name of 
allthat is bihteial should not Shak- 
spEABE ha\e wiitten BAco^’h 
Essays 

I — Of PL\ys AND Theib 
Authors. 

He tliat hath composed 
dramas hath given hostages 
to fortune. For if the multi- 
tude praise him, the critical 
’will commonly contemn. Naj^, 
there have been that did 
conceal their plays, or ’were 
thought to have so done, 
under the style and cogni- 
zance of another, lest they he 
shamed. Yet was their con- 
cealment soon transpierced. 

Dissimulation is hut a faint 
kind of policy or wisdom. Tt 
doth hut beget in ladies from 
America a zeal for discovery. 

The which prompteth to so 
nice a study of texts and folios 
as truth (or a colourable inuta- 
tion thereof) is in the end 
brought to hght. 

There he that do find the 
speculations of elderly ladies 
highly diverting. But to the 
author not so. An Aunt is a 
kind creature in itself, but it 
is a shrewd thing in a literary 
controversy. And when a lady 
doth set to prove that black 
is white it shall go hard with 
logical formuloB. The Grecians have a saying that Socrates I 
made the worser argument appear the better. Even soj 
doth she. 

For the remedies there may be some general preservative 
whereof we will speak. As for the just cure, it shall be 
found only at Hanwell. 

It may be said of such an one that he is a man unlettered, 

I having little Latin, and of Greek no whit. How should 
he write plays ? Whence hath he lore of law and 
medicine, of history and of science ? But there he hand- 
books. And a man may learn by enquiry of another, 
gi’ving to him the price of half-a-pint. So shall the dramatist 
acquire such matters as be necessary, as the names of 
battles and of Kings and an imperfect understanding of 
legal phrases. Moreover, where no copyright is, he may 
steal freely from others, appropriating tneir plots and 
embdlishing them. 

Yet shall the playwright, working on this fashion, f^ 
into error so as he shall write of the sea-coast of Bohemia, 
Bohemia lying inland and having no sea-coast. But these 
things, as Maohiavel noteth well, ought not to he cavilled at. 

Lastly, to conclude this part, as we said at the beginning, 
he that ■writeth dramas must endure with philosophy the 
investigations of talented ladies. Being of humble estate h® 


must not murmur should his 
works be taken from him and 
given to a Lord Chancellor, 
Being lumself sane he must 
bear with the lunatick fancies | 
of others. And, though his 
words he twisted into crazy 
anagrams and his dramas be 
made a source of scandal about 
Queen Elislabcth, he must not ' 
conipldin. Generally, let the | 
wdse man ignore the bee that 
buzzeth in another’s bonnet. 

n — O f Cipbers. 

A Cipher in Arithmetick is 
naught. Hence it is that when 
a theory is built up out of 
arrangements of italic and 
distinctions of type (which 
latter exist but in the imagina- 
tion), it is called a cipher. For 
indeed it is nothing. As 
though a man from the poems 
of Homerus should by an 
anagram educe the dates of 
the Kings of England. 

It hath been ofttimes de- 
bated whether it were better 
that a man he a worse fool ' 
than he look, or look a worse I 
fool than he is. Certainly the | 
choice lacks facility. So it is 
I with ciphers. It may be 
doubted whether it is better 
I they should he more idiotic 
than they appear or appear 
more idiotic than they are. 
For it is a ridiculous thing 
and fit for satire to persons of 
judgment to see what shifts 
these cipher-makers have, and 
what prospectives to make 
superficies to seem body that 
hath depth and bulk. 

These things are but toys, but the many ’will afEect them. 
Thus the Mark of the Beast is the number 999. And it 
might he thought that few names would be found so as 
they would, when reckoned in the Grecian manner, amount 
to just this number. But this is not so. For ingenious 
reckoners, by juggling with the values of the letters, or 

f erchance by the suppressing of a syllable, have found that 
ULius 0-ESAR, General Bonaparte, the Emperor Nerd, and the 
late Madame Blavatskv do all coincide with and make up 
this number. And so do many others whose names need 
not be set down here. 

Also experience showeth. that two are required to make a 
cipher. For if hut one make it and he have no follower the 
world will not heed. This was made plain in a recent con- 
troversy wherein one Mallup did very hotly defend a cipher 
from them that ca'rilled thereat. Whereupon arose one 
Gallock to support the maker of this cipher. So that 
the world was mightily moved by this agreement, wondering 
that there should be two persons under the vault of Heaven to 
favour such antick theorisings. Whereas the truth stands that 
there -was but one, and his name was probably Gamallup. 

Finally, all sane persons should eschew ciphering and such 
gauderies. For Senega ’wisely sayeth that they in the end 
undermine the intellects of many commiserahle persons. 



SCENE FROM THE POST OFFICE PERFORMANCE. 

Ahanazar {the Postmast&i “General), “ New Stamps toe Old One% ’ 
[The King’s Head stampage introduced at the beginning of the year.] 
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“A BIT O’ SHEFFIELD.” 

^'W'her’st bin, Joonie?*’ 

BIN OONTIN ON OBS-BABCK » ” 


ROCXD THE PEWATE 
PANTOMIMES 


Accjordino to the Liverpool Daily Post 
the MflrqtQs of Anglesuy has heen 
giving, in his little “ Gaiety theatre 
at Anglesey Castle, a Chiistmas ptinto- 
rnune, and himself took a leading part 
m the perlonnanco 

No doubt {he example of his lordship 
mil shortly be followed by other mem- 
bera of the peerage, and peihaps by 
well-known pnbhe men also The 
female p^irts mil possibly find, as in the I 
da^ of Shakspeare, male impersonators, 
and •ere long we may be readmg in our 

wmipg paper items of news on the 
hnes ofthe followmg — 

‘*At tim Chatsworth Theatre last 
Wwg was presented the pan- 
towoiftrf the Sle^ng Beauty The 


name-part was taken b^ the Duke of 
D-1-n-sh-ee, who placed as to the 
manner bom Tlie Duke was in the 
course of the evening loudly applauded 
for his song “ What do I hnow ahoht 
anyfirl 9 Why, nu-fflnk ' ’ 

The Old Woman uho lived in a Shoe 
IS being given duiing the week at the 
Hatfield Theatre Needless to say the 
part of the Old Woman is taken by the 
i^rquis of S-i-SB-RY, and concerned in 
the performance are also the Earl of 
S-LB-RNE, Lord Grnbrne, the Brotheis 
B-lf-r— whose graceful movements ex- 
ited general admiiation— and Lord 
H-gh O-ol, who biought down the 
house with his song, “ The Higher it 
goes the Feuer'^ The Marquis of 
b-MB-RT durmg the evening rendered 

Mary tvas a Housemaid ” m his most 
pleasing manner 


The Einpiie Theatie, High bur}, has 
lecently been the scene of a pantomime 
revival of the highest artistic excellence 
The story to which was given so beautiful 
a setting was that of Jack the (^ant 
Killer Ml J-s-ph Cn-i^ra-RT-^’s imper- 
sonation ot Jack left nothing to be 
desired, he being especially good in the 
scene in which the giant (played by Mr 
P-w-LL W-LLrMS and Mr A-st n Ch-mb rl-n, 
the former standing upon the should eis 
of the lattei) is slam- The giant, it was 
noticed, wore a G-crman uniform, this 
dehghtfully piquant idea no doubt 
being due to Mr Cn-ira rl n, whose 
happy feeling foi the appropriate is 
w^ known Many hearts were lost to 
the Fairy Queen (played by Mr J-SSE 
C-LL-NGs), whose truly regal beauty enrap- 
tured eveiyone Immediately upon the 
death of the giant, Mr Ch-mb-rl-n, 
standing upon that unfortunate’s body, 
sang with great expicssion the well- 
known song, ''Let 'em all come,'' the 
whole house joining m the chorus 
Mr Llotd-Qeoige was not present 
Dick Whittington, at the Theatre 
Mentmore, has been drawing crowded 
audiences Lord R-s-u rv, whose appear- 
ance as Dick was a great success, was 
well seconded by his Gefy cat. Thim- 
derous was the applause as Dick, attired 
as a simple rural person, is seen to turn 
agam towards London A new song, 
specially written for the Mentmore pio 
duction and entitled ‘ The Primrose 
shall grow once aga%n hy the Thames " 
was most kindly received 


DISTINCTION. 

‘ ‘ Hail ^ you whose honoured brow is gii t 
With bays that conquerors wear ^ 

Of whdt achievement or desert 
The glory do you bear ^ 

“ Has prowess in the hard-fought fight 
Brought you a hero’s 
Or have you won the strenuous right 
An athlete’s prize to claim ^ 

" Have you by intellect attained 
A goal woith striving foi ^ 

Since noble triumphs may be gamed 
At peace, no less than wai ” 

“ No warrior I, with martial breast 
By lust of gloiy fired , 

No student s meed did I contest 
By scholar’s craft acquned 

“ No * but the action 1 have done 
Earns laud of hand and lip, 

Both near and far — for I hav e w on 
The Ping pong championship ” 


Query — I f “ fine feathers make fine 
birds ’ (is the hypothesis admitted 
do fine verses make fine poets,” or do 
line poets make fine verses " ^ Solve 
me this problem if you can, and obhge, 
A Distich Visitor 





SU Majesty prmes the hviton a/nd the 
Parliamentary Marionettes do the rest. 


Bouse of Gommons, Thursday niglit, 
Jan, 16. — By simple hxit effective ma- 
noeuvi’e Prince Arthur lias finally forfeited 
the character of “a child in these mat- 
tera,” to which he fondty clings. House 
: met to-day for what everyone antici- 
pites will prove a lively Session. The 
Irish Members in more than usual state 
of ferment. Some of their brethren 
are (as Swift MacNeux, chortling in his 
grief, put it) “ immured in a dungeon 
at the behest of the Chief Secretary.” 
One is lurking in Paris, whilst police 
are making healthful holiday at various 
southern watering places, waiting to 
arrest him if he crosses what the French 
perversely call La Manche, 


‘‘That,” says Colonel Lvnch, “iswue 
anJti'e paire de manahes.'* 

The earliest business, after Address 
is voted, threatens deprivation of oppor- 
tunity of combining the pleasure of 
degrading tone of House with the 
business of seK-advertisement. Con- 
seg^uently every probability of a row on 
this the opening night of Session. 

“What’s to be done?” forlornly 
asked Prince Arthur’s colleagues. “We 
can’t call in the police again.” 

“ No,” said the Prince, firmly, “ leave 
it to me. They must be overawed. I 
will call in the military.” 

Effect seen and felt from very open- 
ing of sitting, Irish Members looking 
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Tip teheld a gorgeous figure in Dis- 
tinraished Strangers’ Gallery.^ It daz- 
zled with scarlet, gleamed with gold ; 
suggested the concentrated affluence 
and power of the British Army ; was 
nearly as big as Army before recruited 
by Colonial contingents. 

“What is it?” the Irish llembers 
tremblingly asked each other. 

It was the City Marshal ! 

Prince Arthur had caught sight of 
the figure during one of his ceremonial 
visits to the City, and with the instinct 
of genius perceived its uses. If the 
Irish Members had only known it the 
warrior was not armed. His brand was 
by his side as he strolled across the 
iobby, with intent to scale the kopje 
overlooking the expected fray. But 
jealousy of the military on the part of 
the Commons, ^ing back to Stuart 
days, manifested itself. No one but 
Sergeant-at-Arms is permitted to cross 
the portals of the House hearing a lethal 
weapon. So, before he entered, the 
City Marshal was disarmed. 

“WiH it go off?” said the Door- 
keeper, vaguely, holding np the sword 
with look of apprehension. 

“I sincerely hope not,” said the City 
Marshal, quickly glancing round to see 
if there were any suspicious characters 
about. 

Prince Arthur’s strategy fully suc- 
ceeded. At tbe onset there were indica- 
tions of what might have happened in 
Tingiiarded circumstances. Earl Perot, 
temporarily borrowing Jeiimt Lowtbder’s 
comer seat, attempted to raise as ques- 
tion of Privilege case of “ the gentle- 
man who represents Galway.” Swift 
MacNeill, bubbling with surplusage of 
words compulsorily secreted during five 
months of recess, wanted to enlarge on 
condition of Member immured in 
dungeon as aforesaid. Irish Members 
tossed turbulently on the benches. The 
City Marshal coughed. 

It sufficed. Turmoil, wdiich, unre- 
stricted, might have blazed into 
tumult, was stilled. Wliat was re- 
garded in advance as containing the 
possibilities of a boisteiuus sitting 
lapsed into enhnness so profound that 
it was appropriately closed by an ab- 
struse argument on the bearings of 
murtial law, conducted across the Table 
by the Squire op Malwood and his 
learned friend Don Jos£. 

“ All very well,” said Swift MaoNeill, 
whoseknowledge of constitutionfd liistory 
is extensive and peculiar; “but if we 
are to be overawed in this fasliion we 
may as well have Cromwell hack.” 

Bumneas done.— K ing’s Speech read 
and jMdress moved. 

Fndai,y Night . — George Wynuham is 
also among the poets. Noting fidelity 
of a crow on the paternal demesne near 
Msbip,he yim moved almdst to tears, 


altogether to verse. Cherished through 
winter weather by the Chatelaine 
of Clouds House, when spring returned 
the gieedy crows fiew away to forage 
lor themselves. All save one, who thus 
remarks : 

Eat all their meal and fly away ? 

That well may never be. 

NT^, now and on this very day 
I Ul build by their roof tiee. 

Which he does, and brings up a grate- 
ful family in close contiguity to the 
house of his benefactress. 

The Member for Sark suspects the 
Chief Secretary of harbouring an 
allegory. Is there in this handsome 
volume reference to the Third Adminis- 
tration of the noble Markiss ? Suspicion 
is strengthened by final verse of the 
masterpiece : 

Our nest that mocks the roaring wind, 
Swayed gently in its arms, 

Shall Gomtort all his kith and kind 
A^ust renewed alarms. 

Entu the storm-blast tear it down 
To strew it at their door, 

God send their House may win renown 
And flourish evermore I 

Sark insists that “the nest” is the 
Cabinet ; that “ their House ” is the 
House of Cecil; that the line “shall 
comfort all his kith and kind” (sung 
by the Lord Chancellor), refers to family 
arrangements on which Cap’en Tommy 
Bowt.es has sharply commented. Fol- 
lowing this clue, he recognises in the 
“renewed alarms” the excursions by 
C.-B. and Lord Rosebery, whilst “the 
storm-blast ” is obviously the next 
general election. 

This may be so. Sark sees further 
through a ladder than most men. I tun 
content to say that the boldly dashed-in 
pictures by Mrs. Percy Wynuham are 
excellent. 

Bvainesa done. — Debate on the 
Address. All over the shop. 


i “Vex not thou the Poet^s mind.'^ 

T KNOW I must he wrong, 

But I cannot love Ping-pong ; 

I cannot sing 
In praise of ping ; 

1 have no song 
For pong. 


MILITARY MEMS. 

My good and gallant Sir, — As you 
seem disposed to accept the opinions 
of a veteran who has rejoined the 
colours after a long spell of civilian 
inaction, I return, to the charge. 
Coming back to my old work I now 
and again run across a comrade who 
was a subaltern with me thirty years 
ago. My friend, Captain Crumpet ^et 
us call him), of my old regiment the 
Lipton Slashers (let us ca2 it), late 
189th,. met^ me the other day and 
lamented with me the disappearance of 


old mess enstoms. For instance, after 
eleven it was our habit to ride into the 
ante-room moimted on chairs. Crumpet 
tells me that the tradition is forgotten 
in the Slashers, and certainly when we 
tried to revive it on our own account we 
discovered that we had lost the kn^k. 
Poor Crumpet suffers from rheumatism, 
and I myself find it a difficult th.sk to 
jump a chair about. Thirty years ago 
I was barely ten stone — ^now I am 
double that weight. But if the ^iregi- 
mental customs are dying out, no doubt 
the procedure is simpler than it was in 
my younger days. I remember when I 
was C. 0. of a detachment that I once 
attempted to obtain a hat-brush. I 
found, looking through some old papers, 
a portion of the correspondence. Here 
is the fragment • — 

I A.F. 8275. 

From Cayt. A. Dugout, 189tk Begt. 

To Bannock Court. 

' I consider that owing to the dust of 
I this station it would bo serviceable, to 
ensure a clean appearance of the com- 
pany which I command, to serve out a 
hat brush per ten men. 

From F.M.O. to O.G.A.O.G. 
re Correspondence A.F. 8275. 

Noted. But this department, although- 
well supplied with racer brushes for 
68-pounaer R.M.L. guns, has nothing 
of the sort required in store. Will 
pass correspondence to D.A.A.G. North 
British District. 

From D.A.A.Q., North British District, 
to O.G.A.O.G. 

Noted for further consideration. But 
liat-brushes are not under the control 
of my department. Am sending corre- 
spondence to P.M.O. 

P.M.O., Bannock Court, to Principal 

Chaplain, Bamwch Court Distinct. 

Can you do anything with this corre- 
spondence? Church parade — when the 
battalion should look particularly smart 
— is connected with your department. 

P.G. Bannock Court District to 0.(7, 
Army Pay Department. 

Passed for yoTir consideration. I 
could have recommended hymn-books, 
but hat-brushes seem to be within the 
scope of your purview. 

0.0. Army Pay Department to 

Under Secretary of State for War, 

This correspondence (re A.F. 8275) 
is forwarded for your decision. 

And at this point the correspondence 
abruptly terminates, so that I am unable 
to say whether the hat-brushes were 
obtained or not. However, nowadays, 
of course, such a series of minutes 
would be impossible. Would it not ? 

Yours practically, 

A Dugout, Captain. 
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THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL. 

(An Interview,) 

“Come in,” said a Yoice, 8.B Mr. Punch's Representative 
knocked at tte door of the office wherein the newly- 
appointed Director of the British Empire was at work. 
“ Come in — ^yes, I’m very busy. Fifteen columns of verse in 
hand for the Times, besides other things. Why, in spite of 
my last edict, the flannelled fools are still playing cricket in 
Australia, and there ’s positively a contest at Blackheath, 1 1 
see, between fifteen English muddied oafs and fifteen Welsh 
ditto. Then there are the rowing men— I forgot to bring 
them in last time : 

* Porcine and pestilential — fleeing away from the front — 
Fatuous fops at the rigger — cowardly curs in a punt.' 

“ How does that strike you? ” he added, 

“ Very fine indeed,” said Mr. P.'s Representative, 
“but 

“And a little later,” went on the Director-General, hastily, 
“ I fairly bod over : 

‘ Pallid, obscene, distasteful — wiTl ye gather the depth afar f 
Will ye harry the new potatoes where the low-swung^anets are? 
WiU ye drive it in double harness 9 Will ye barter it when 
it drops ? ^ ^ [crops ? 

Will ye proffer for moumfuL muffins the snickering carrot- 
Pallid, obscene, disiiastefid — heed ye, and mark the sign! 
Five and six are eleven! Seven and two are nine.' ” 

His interviewer ^sped. “What on earth does that 
mean ? ” he inquired. 


“Lots of things,” replied the Director-General. “It 
means that there are thousands of schoolboys playing foot- 
ball who should be doing goose-step and extension-motions. 
What do they want with football ? I never played football 
or any of those siUy games in my life. When I was a boy 
— as you may learn from Stalky db Go. — I spent all my spare 
time in loafing and scoring off the masters. If only British 
youth in general had followed my example, the war would 
have been finished off long ago.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said the Interviewer dubiously. “ Of course 
we were unduly optimistic — ^and yet, wasn’t there a certain 
poem which seemed to think that ‘ fifty thousand horse and 
foot ^ing to Table Bay ’ would be quite sufficient ? ” 

“I have forgotten those lines,” said the Director-General, 
hastily. “ Are you sure they were not written by Austi^t, 
or some such person ? Besides, it ’s only lately that I ’ve 
been quite omniscient. Now I shall show you aU how the 
Empire should be run.” • 

“ Couldn’t you make your directions a little plainer? Of 
course the lines sound very nice, but their drift is a little 
obscure, don’t you think? ” 

“ Of course it ’s obscure,” said the Director-General 
testily, “ it ’s meant to be obscure. That ’s my particular 
style — as anybody but a muddied oaf would understand. 
Plenty of froth and foam, and sixteen epithets in a row, and 
vague, big-sounding talk about the lion, the Empire and 
the people, filling two columns of the Times in large type 
— ^that ’s what Britain needs to save it from destruction. And 
now be off, please ; I must finish my next mandate to the 
silly-Idanders before lunch time.” 
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THE PILGEIM BROTHEE. 

[A Spedal Imperial Commission, under Prince Hbney op Pbtissia, is to 
embaTK on a G^nnan liner for America in order to take possession of tke 
Eaiseris new yacht, wMchwill be christened by President B(WSEVelt s 
daughter. The famous voyage of Prince PEenbt to China m the Q’bJUm will 
be fre^ in the memory.] 

BtaiRT, We liave to ask you once again 
To be prepared to plough, the hoary main. 

Great tact is needed, you mQ understand, 

To execute the task you take in hand ; 

Nay, but for duties lying nearer home, 

Oursdf, in person, •would defy the foam ; 

But since Our throne is in too great request 
We naturally choose Our Second Best, 

And you, who stand in that unique position. 

We now elect to run this little mission. 

Last time, if you remember, when we parted | 
It was upon the China beat you started ; | 

And, spite of friction in the^ Oejicm^a gear, ' 
That gallant ship arrived within the year. 

Your glorious aim — ^to preach Our Word of Peace 
And make arrangements for a longish lease 
(This representing Our Imperial tax 
On missionaries murdered in their tracks) — 

You carried out with skill so well-advised 
That We were very properly surprised 
When heathen Boxers had their horrid fling 
Just after you had settled everything. 

The r61e for which at present you are cast 
Is, strictly, not so cosmic as the last. 

Your voyage — ^though Imperial, of course — 

Cannot he reckoned as a tour de force ; 

And, while distinct from any vulgar trip. 

Hardly necessitates a fighting ship. 

Still, though you do not go to clann a plot 
Of Greater Germany, but just a yacht, 

Infallibly this step •will prove to be 
A stage in Our renowned World-Policy. 

Thanks to Yon Buxow, everybody knows 
We have no need of fnends or fear of foes ; 

Yet it is well to keep one kindly nation 
For company in case of isolation ; 

And where we cannot deign to interwed. 

Much may be done by christening boats instead. 

Henry, be not annoyed because you sail 
To lands that boast to have no social scale ; 

For, though a free Republic rarely minces 
Its elemental scorn of Dukes and Princes, 

Yet great examples prove how that locality 
Maintains a high impartial hospitality. 

Your Royal foot wiU press au open shore ’ 

Where Lipton’s honoured foot has been before ; 

Your path, in fact, is toward the wide-armed West 
That never turned away a noble guest. 

Nor need you turn homesick, in any case. 

Among a (roughly) consanguineous race ; 

For where an Anglo-Saxon banner flies 
New Yaterlands invariably rise. 

And yet We fear you may incur distress 
Connected with the local comic Press ; 

We apprehend the humorist may rage, 

Deali^ in Anti-Teuton badinage. 

Now We have always cherished, need We say, 

The strongest views about Use^ajesUf 
And many a pressman We have dosely mewed 
For questioning Our public attitude. 


But coarse reflections passed upon Our kin — 

These We account an even deadlier sin. 

Therefore, Our Henry, should they treat you thus. 
Tell them that they -mil have to deal with Ua ; 

Let but a single rude remark be dropped 

And We will briefly have the christening stopped ! 

Brother, the weighty things that We have said 
See you character in your Royal head ; 

More hints We have to guide your youthful way, 
But these We hold against another day. 0. S. 


OUR BOOKING-OFriOE. 

Mb. Conan Doyle, in conjunction with his publidiers, 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, has penoimed a timely and patriotic 
act. He has brought together in a handy, well-printed 
pamphlet a doud of witnesses testifying to the cause and 
the conduct of the War in South Africa. His design is to 
refute, by exhibiting their utter basdessness, the persistent 
slanders to which the civil and military services have been 
subjected not only on the Continent, where the temptation 
is naturally irresistible, but by certain sections of our own 
countrymen. The task is accomplished in that judicial 
spirit which is essential to success. Never before has the 
case been put so clearly, so calmly, so briefly. It is 
intended to translate the masterful summary of facts into 
five languages, placing a copy in the hands of every deputy 
and every newspaper editor on the Continent and in 
America. My Baronite wishes Conan Doyle good luck in 
his noble enterprise. 

Following up their monumental work on the Living Races 
of Mankind, Messrs. Hutchinson are now bringing out a 
similar work devoted to The Living Animala of the World. 
Yolume I, just issued under the editorship of Mr. Cornish, 
is unique. The letterpress is contributed by such authorities 
as Sir Harry Johnston, F. 0. Selous, and Louis Wain. As 
in its precursor the illustrations are marvellous in their 
variety and interest. There are nearly six hundred of them, 
reproduced from photographs taken on the spot. Walk up ! 
wdk up, ladies and gentlemen ! There is, my Baronite 
affirms, no delusion about thia show. 

To Mr. Henry Fbowde, of the Oxford University Press, 
has come tho happy thought of presenting in a handy book- 
case the ten volumes of British Anthohgiea edited by 
Professor Arber. The collection contains two thousand 
poems, gems of the English language, the choicest work of 
four hundred poets. First in the choir is Chaucer, the last 
singer Wordsworth. Between the two lies a world of de- 
light. The volumes, beautifully printed, neatily bound, may 
be had singly. Judging from his own feeling, my Baronite 
believes that any purchaser of one volume, illumined by what- 
ever group of poets, will echo the artless aspiration of 
Oliver Tvnat, and ask for ‘'more.” 

The Houae with the Green Shutter a, by George Douglas 
(John Maoqueen), is indeed “ a novel without a heroine.” 
There is no love-making in it from beginning to end ; no 
amorous swain, no trusting maiden. Not one single grand, 
noble, generous soul among ihe dramatia •peraonoe; the 
“dram” being, by the way, among these ScQts of Barbie, 
the fiery liquid that stimulates the hatred Mt by all the 
“ bodies ” for John Qourlay^ who had despised and insulted 
every one of them. Frequently the dialect, to a southern 
Englishman, is absolutely unintdligible. Here and there, 
unless he be a canny Scot, the words and phrases will 
bother 1^. Skip them, and you ’R be repaid. It is the ' 
work evidently of a man who knows every inch of his 
ground and who has dosely studied Ihe folk he so strikingly 
desciihes. Not excepting Quilpi^a treatment .of his wife, 
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which, was sxtfficieiitly reTolting in all 
conscience, and exciting only two or 
three passages in Zola’s novels, the 
Baron is bound to dedare that seldom, 
if ever, has he read so reptilsively 
powei^ a piece of writing as the de- 
scription of the cruel scene, in mined 
John Qourlmfa house, that leads up to 
the final catastrophe. Here, on hor- 
ror’s head horrors accumulate with a 
vengeance, calling to mind the fearful 
tragedy in the old, old song of “A 
N'orrille Tale.” And it is some relief 
to regard it in this light, that is, by 
the light of an ancient comic ditty, lest 
the graesomeness of the story ^ould 
murder sleep. Don’t read the last 
chapters just before going to bed, 
otherwise — nightmares. The Baron 
notices that this book is labelled on 
title-page, “Third impression,” which 
may mean that it is in its third edition ; 
but as to “impression,” there can be 
only one that it makes on the mind of 
the reader, and that is of the author’s 
undoubted power. And that this power 
may be speedily turned to better account 
is the hope of the 

Baeon de Book-Wobms. 


THE TWO VOICES AND A POSTAGE 
STAMP. 

A STILL small voice spake to my heart, 
“Behold a gem, a thing apart, 

This is a miracle of art. ’ 

Then to the voice I made reply, 

“ Forgive me if I see not why : 

Surely the neck is all awry.” 

The voice made answer, with a sniff, 

“ I drew it so : what wonder if 

The necks of kings are sometimes stiff.” 

“ Granted,” I said, “ ^d do they gaze 
So very crossly all their days, 

Or is mis anger but a phase ? ” 

“ 0 fool,” it answered, “ ’tis a frown 
At being parted from his crown ; 

Cannot you see it won’t come down ? ” 

“Ah, then,” I asked, “ this doud that 
throws 

Portentous shadows round the nose — 
After next June that also goes ? ” 

Then said the voice, “ But look behind ; 
The cloud, you see, is silver-lmed ; 

Hope for the best, and be resigned.” 

A WET AFTEBNOON. 

Scene — A Private Box. Time — After 
like First Act of “ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy.'' Dabby and Joan discovered 
vnth handkerchiefs to the front. 

Joan. How sweetly pretty ! “Dearest!” 
With her little boy sleeping on her lap ^ 
How touching! (Turning to her hus- 
band) Why, Dabby, you have been 



“ What abb you doing in that cupboabd, Cybil ? ” 
“ Hush, Auntie » I pbetending to be a thief < ’ 


Darby (fiercdy). No, I haven’t ! 

An Act passes. 

Joan. Perfectly charming ! How 
pretty, the httle fellow winning his way 
iHto his grandfather’s wicked old heart ! 
■^y, Dabby, you have been 

Darby {as before). No, I haven’t ! 

An Act passes. 

Joan. Oh, how charmingly sad ! I 
have been crying ever since me overture ! 
And so have you. Dabby, so have you ! 

Darby (fiercely). Well, what if I 
have ! 

Joan {sobbing). Never enjoyed mysdf 
I more ! 


Darby {uith dificidty suppressing deep 
emotion). Nor I ’ 

IBredks down. Exeunt. 

Tarred with, the same Brush. 

[“The discovery of Smuts’s papers goes to 
establish Swazi complicity.”— Fapet .] 

Db Wet may scorn the Native hide, 
And give it kicks and smacks, 

But Smuts has got no colour-pnde — 
He shares his fire with Blacks. 

AlRMY Exam. — ^When ought soldiers to 
immediatdy go to a fancy costume ball ? 
Why, directly they have “ dressed up.” 
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SEASONABLE PANTOMIME UPHOLSTERY- 

Wife. “ Oh, John, whatevee is the MEANiNa oe this ^ ” 

John (who has leen struck ly a IHlUcmt idea <m Boxing^igM at the theatre). “Well, my 

DEAR, TOTT WANTED A NEW DRAWING-ROOM SHITE OP PHRNITHRE, A2TD TOH KNOW TOH 
COULD NEVER SEE ONE PLEASANT-LOOKING ENOUGH— SO I GOT THE UPHOLSTERER TO DESIGN 
ONE SPECIALLY AS A SURPRISE,” 


THE PERFECT GUEST. 

IT. 

The conduct of tlie Perfect Guest 
while shooting, following hounds, 
card-playing, heiress-hunting, or com- 
pany-promoting would require separate 
treatment, too severely technics for 
the present occasion. I wiU confine 
myself to those domestic matters which 
are so simple hut so important in the 
lives of us all. 

1. Di'irik. To have suflScient of this 
elementary necessity is most important, 
but, in. consequence of constitutional 
differences, is not always easy. Your 
chief rule should be to keep your eye 
on the butler, so that your glass may 
always be empty when he comes round. 
If you neglect ^s precaution, you may 
suddenly perceive him only two places 
off when your glass is fuH and be 
obliged to empty it with indecorous 
h^te, possibly spilling some of the 
I wine or even chokmg. With regard to 
the port after dinner, if-* you find the 
supply inadequate, act as follows. Hold 
the empty decanter in your hand and 
say to your neighbour, loud enough for 
your hoet to hear, *‘May I fill your 
ghss?*^ Then, ignoring a possible 


refusal, add confusedly “ Ob! ” Your 
host wiU ring for a fresh supply, and 
the onns of requiring it will be thrown 
upon your neighbour. K, however, you 
fancy yonr host to be annoyed with 
you, say to him jocularly afterwards: 
“I’m afraid it was my f atilt we stayed 
so long in the dining-room, but poor old 
Brown does enjoy ms whack so.” By 
leaving your handkerchief in the dining- 
room and returning for it immediately 
you may sometimes secure an extra glass 
or liqneur before the entrance of the 
servants, 

2. Cigars. You have a right to 
assume that your host wishes his guests 
to have all Aey want. Therefore keep 
your cigar-case well filled from his box, 
but be careful to do so unobserved, to 
prevent misconstruction. Then not only 
smoke them freely out-of-doors yourself, 
but offer them to your fellow guests, 
driving, walking home from shooting 
and so forth. Such a timely oflter has 
helped many a popularity. If you 
wi^ to carry some away with you — 
more than your case vml hold — you 
should keep a locked box for the pur- 
pose : mer% to tie them up in paper 
wiH not defeat the curiosity of servants 
when they pack your things. 


3. Expeditions. If you happen to 
dishke long drives to visit ruins, &c., do 
not assert this dishke openly. On the 
contrary, you should welcome the pro- 
posal with glee and^ discuss it ardently. 
Then, at the last naoment, be prostrate 
with neuralgia, and retire to your room 
tiU the others have gone. Be as cheer- 
ful as you like when they return, but 
be careful to allow a strongly-repressed 
spasm of pain to appear now and then 
on your face. You will thus not only 
escape the expedition but have the credit 
of a social martyr as well. Indeed, a 
constitutional tendency to sudden at- 
tacks of neuralgia will be useful in 
many directions, if yon are certain 
your popularity can stand it. 

4. Games. If you dislike games, 
endeavour generally to let it appear 
that yonr inaction is due to self- 
sacrifice (that odiers may take yonr 
place), and not to slackness. When 
drawing-room games are proposed, do 
not discoimtenance them, but manoeuvre 
for the adoption of one at which only a 
limited number can play, and contrive 
subsequently not to be of that limited 
number. You may even manage to be 
the only person not playing and so 
avoid conversation as well. 

5. Children. Whenever you speak to 
a child of the house without witnesses, 
always invent a witty or g[uaint thing 
for it to have said to you in reply, and 
mention it afterwards to your hostess in 
a pause of the general conversation — 
the latter provision is to augment her 
gratification. You will be quite safe, 
for the child will not be expected to 
remember what it said. It is risky to 
crib these things out of books, but if 
you like to take your chance, and have 
no invention, do. 

6. Domestic quajTels. If a painful 
scene should occur in your presence, 
always side with the lady, and if 
possible, convey your sympathy to her 
afterwards. You may look agreement 
with the man when alone with him, but 
say nothing whatever he can quote to 
her. He will understand that you 
couldn’t help yourself, and she will 
admire your tact and candour. 

7. Books. If a bibliophile, you should 
always bring a few books of your own, 
and leave them anywhere. Then place 
the books you propose to annex in your 
room, and the servant, remembering he 
unpacked some, may very likely pack 
them by mistake. This is unnecessa^ 
if you have a man of your own, but in 
that case you are probably too rich to 
need these hints. Don’t pack them 
boldly for yourself : it may look odd. 

8. Breakfast. (This should have 
come among the earlier and more im- 
portant directions.) If possible, sit next 
to a man in preference to a woman : he 
requires no waiting on and won’t talk 
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so much. If a tea-drinker and the first arrival in the room, 
wait for one or two others, then move swiftly to the tea-pot 
and ask: “Who says tea?’* Help at least two persons 
before yourself. It looks good-natured and the third cup is 
stronger than its predecessors. The Perfect Guest will, of 
course, avoid houses in which it is necessary to wait for the 
hostess before beginning. If she is there already, defer your 
decision between tea and coffee until the former looks as you 
like it. 

These few suggestions are offered out of a possible multi- 
tude, but I thn3c they cover the most serious part of the 
ground. A final one would be that the Perfect Guest is 
alwavs, so far as anyone can see, frank, straightforward and 
unselfish. 


THE NOBEL PRIZE EOR LITERATURE. 


[The first meeting of the ^ohel Committee of the Society of Authors, 'which 
has been formed for the pui^ose of recommending English candidates for the 
prize of some £8,000 awarded annually by the Swedish Academy at Stockholm 

J.1 Jf-L- 


tor the most distmgmshed name in pure literature, 'was held last week. On the 
Committee are Lord Avebuby, Dr. GtABNETt, Mr. Edmund Gobss, Air. 
A. 0. Bbnson, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mrs. John Bichabd Gbeen, Mr. 
Haldane, K.C., and Mr. Thbing (Secretaiy)] 


Oh, Nobel Committee, I think it *s a pity your number ’s so 
teiribly smaU : 

There axe dozens of names of persons whose ckims to be on 
you are patent to aU ! 

Mr. W-ts-n’s a poet who, did you but know it, would 
quite have adorned the position, 

While our Ijaureate bold, he ’s left out in the cold ! I call 
that a startling omission ! ‘ 


Mr. H-nl-t, no doubt, you felt fiee to leave out, as he recently 
came such a cropper, 

But to leave out “A. A.” in this casual way, it sti-ikes me 
as almost improper ’ 

I made up my mind I should certainly find Mr. Ph-ll-ps’s 
name was included. 

When I found it was not, I said sharply, “ What rot ! — and 
I hope that was also what you did. 

Then I reckoned up those many writers of prose whose names 
are qnite sure to be missed 

When the Pubhc finds out what you ’ve all been about and 
runs its eye over the list. 

Mr. B THEY, dear me ! isn’t mentioned, I see. Bis readers, 

I ’m sure, will be furious ; 

And Mr. H-ll C-ne I look lor in vain — which is really 
excessively curious. 

Mr. P-MB-RT-N too, I don’t see him, do you ? Why, even the | 
Kailyard is barren : ^ | 

Though i ’ve searched here and there I can’t find anywhere 
Mr. Ob-ce-tt or I-n M-cl-r-n. 

Last of all there’s an error that fills me with teiror, I 
tremble, I quake hke a jelly, 

In spite of her fame I don’t see the name of Stratford’s Miss 
M-rie 0-r-lli ’ 


Query and No Answer. — A Cricketer writes to inquire 
who was the sporting poet known as “The Hat-trick 
Shepherd,” and was he a professional? 


Title for the Court of Claims. — ^Tho Ex-tradition Court. 
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oxliibitod for the purpose of identifica- 
tion.” 

“Precisely, and I am convinced that 
a T pa-n with such an expression of 
countenance cannot possibly be in the 
right. And now, my dear Sir, of course 
I am too pleased to see you, but ” 

“ Certainly, certainly ! ” said Mr. 
Dodson Fogg, bowing himself out. 

“Well, Sir?” asked the Managing 
Clerk. 

“ Oh, we shall have to give the brief 
to Mr. Methuselah Parr.” 

“ Not to Mr. Briefless, Junior, Sir ? ” 

“ Afraid he is not equal to it, although, 
to be sure, he is far more reasonable 
than his daughter.” 


JVltrse. “Do you kembmbee where good BOYb go, Master Lucien 
Maater Zucwi, “Yes.” 

Nurse, “ And do yoxt think you ’ll go there if you go on being naughty and 

DISOBEDIENT LIKE THIS ? ” 

Master Zucien, “ Oh, well, I 'vB been to the Zoo an’ the Pantomime, and, after 
* ALL, I can’t expect TO 00 EVERYWHERE.” 


LADY LAW AS IT WILL BE. 
{After the admission of She Barristers,) 

[“The French lady barrister resqlntely refuses 
to accept a brief unless absolutely convinced of the 
justice of her client’s cause.”— Dot/y JPaper,'] 

“ But, my dear Madam, we have 
carried the matter to the door of your 
chambers,” said Mr. Dodson Fogg, the 
eminent soilicitor, “ and really the 
amount of costs is considerahle.’^ 

I “Very sowy,” returned Miss Brief- 


less. * ‘ I have read through the papers, 
and I can only say that it would have 
been far more satisfactory to me if I had 
been retained by the other side.” 

“ But really, dear Madam, be reason- 
able. What is the weak point that 
troubles you ? Perhaps we may be able 
to remove it.” 

“ Impossible,” replied the Fair Mem- 
ber of the Bar. “I have seen your 
client’s portrait.” 

“ Certainly, the one that was to be 


I FAIR AND FAT. 

[“A strange exhibition of paternal liberality to 
I a daughter on her marriage is reported from i 
Koniggratz. The dowry was the lady^^s weight in 
silver crowns.”— 'Taper,] 

0 MISTRESS mine, 

Thy gentle ear 
To me incline I 

1 And prithee hear 

I Whilst I declare, 

1 My Queen to-he, 

What cruel care 
Consumeth me, 

0 mistress mine, 

For love of thee ! 

Time was my fancy fed a flame 
For airy feiry Lilian ; 

I thought her flitting lightning frame 
One figure in a million ; 

I dreamt of her the livelong night, 

Each day my flame grew stronger ; 
But now I love that glancing sprite 
No longer. 

For scant and scraggy seem the arms 
I once called slight and slender, 

And, lady, thy more weighty charms 
Compd my heart’s surrender. 

My love is based on solid grounds : 

Each ounce of flesh on thee, dear. 

Is worth at least a golden pound 
To me, dear. 

Then sigh not, lady ! rather taste 
This suet dumpling ; nay, dear, 

► Refuse it not — ’twere wanton waste 
To fret thy waist away, dear. 

The day of wasps was long ago— 

Then gorge, my fair ! so shall you 
With every filling morsel grow 
' In value. 

I 0 mistress mine ! 

My hopes grow bold 
When I divine 

t Thy weight in gold ; 

5 Thy massive chai^ 

With joy I view — 

Then let these anns 
r Their utmost do, 

0 mistress mine, 

3 To circle you ! 



Tnc Little Bills. “ PLEASE, MISTER, WHEN ARE WE GOING TO GET THROUGH ? ” 

Arth-r B-ir-R (Woi-feman). “NOTHING WILL PASS THIS WAY FOR WEEKS; NOT UNTIL THE ROAD’S IN ORDER!’ 
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THE BARaAIN HUNTERS. 

A Tragi-Oomedy op Suburban Life, 

The scenere'presenJba the exterior of a large 
West End drapery emporium which, 
at the present time of 9.25 A.¥. is 
plentifully errihellished with labels 
bearing such alluring announce- 
ments as “ Gigantic Sale Nou 
Proceeding, ^^Heart-rending Sacri- 
fices,'^ “ Leviathan Bargains,"" 
“ Stockrtdkinq Sale,"^ and dthei 
mottoes calculated to cheer the femi- 
nine heart andtomake watertherose- 
bud mouth. The three main doors of 
Che establishment are thronged about 
by a restless crowd of women in all 
the advanced stages of expectancy 
and excitement. As the crucial 
hour of 9.30 approaches, when the 
great sacrifices "" are to be offered 
tip for absolutely less than cost 
price,"" the crowds grow and widen, 
extending outwards in ever-swaying 
queues over pavement and curb into 
tJw road itself. There is a tense, 
tightdipped determination on the I 
pale, drawn faces turned so anxi- 
ously towards the doors. As the\ 
clock strikes the half-hour these' 
are flung apart by tall, liveried 
janitors and three overwhelming 
torrents of womanhood flood the 
building. Stifled cries of, *^Dont 
push, please! ” “ And you cad your- 
self a lady I You" re on my 
dress !"" Oh! my urnbrella ! " " 

Mind you don"t get your purse 
snatched ! " " occur concurrently. As 
the last bargain-hunter disappears 
through the doorway the scene is 
plunged in darkness. When the 
lights go up again the interior is 
represented. The long counters, 
behind which ancemic saleswomen 
loll in easy attitudes of indepen- 
dence, are loaded with “ sacrifices "" 
and “ remnants "" ; before them are 
hot, excited, struggling women pull- 
ing the remnants towards them, 
tossing them here and there, with an 
earnest, business-like enthusiasm. 

Tall Lady {to a shrivdledrup, hard- 
featured girl, standing apart biting her 
lips). WLat a remarkaU© coincidence’ 
We met here at the last sale. (The 
hard-featured girl smiles bitterly.) Have 
you found anything ? 

H.-f. Girl {with a gesture of impa- 
tience). IVe had both feet crushed, 
and my umbrella broken. I Ve lost my 
handkerchief and most of my hair-pins. 

Tall Lady {who feels she must appear 
sympathetic. How annoying! Wiich 
way did you come in ? 

H.-f. mrl. Oxford Street entrance. 
As soon as the doors were opened I was 
I lifted off my feet and forced in on the 
I points of two dozen of the boniest 



AT THE TOWER. 

Fapa. “ Now, Elsie, wb ha've seetst evertthing — the Grown jewels, the guns 

AND THE ARMOUR— AND I THINK WB HAD BETTER START POR HOME.” 

Msic {with pombh reminibcenoe of vmt to the Zoo), “ Oh but, Papa, wb haven't seen 

THE BbBP-EATERS PED ’ ” 

I 

elbows in London. As soon as I found Julia {with superlative contempt). I 
my feet somebody stepped on them. I should look a sight in it. 
am quite faint with the pain. I had to F, Lady. But it *s so cheap. And 
hurry away without breakfast; all the looks so good. It’s*a positive shame to 
way from Peckham, too. ^ let it go. 

Tall Lady (pulling out the sympathetic Saleswoman {with lofty disdain), 

stop again). How annoying. Is there Pleas© don’t finger it if you are not 
anything I can get for you ? I ’m look- going to purchase it. 
ing round. Julia. It’s ridiculous, mother. You 

H.-f. Girl {acidly). No, thank you. I know how I detest blue. You seem 
never buy anything. I only come for bent on picking out aU the colours that 
ideas. don’t suit me. ^ Anything that would 

[A smile evanesces from the features of make me look hideous you take a violent 
the Tall Lady as she goes off. fancy to. 

F. Lady. Nonsense, dear ; but, you 
A short, over-dressed, fioridlady, emerg- know, your taste is so dreadful. 

ing from a stock of greatly reduced J ulia {stilL with scorn). ^Umph ! T 

blouses, pants forth her remarks to wish the people wouldn’t push so. {The 
a dull, solid girl near by. Florid Lady extracts another blouse 

Florid Lady {as she picks up a from a basket and holds it up.) Oh 1 
flowery garment). Now this one, Julia 1 how ghastly I Really, mother, your 
Julia {with superior contemp). Oh ! taste is atrocious. Look at the lace, it ’s 
I don’t like it. Too showy. They’ll faded. {Languidly picking up one which 
take me for an actress. another lady is struggling to reach.) 

F. Lady (picking up another). Well, There, this is pretty, mother, 
this one. F. Lady {assuming an expression sf 
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great agony). Oh! Julia, a perfectly 
wicked desim. 

JiMa (stMornLy). Nonsense, mother. 
It looks worth three times the money. 
I always look well in brown. I shall 
wear it at the MoOot’s on I^day'. 

P. Lady {vnth the cavtwn^of fifty 
years). Take it to the* light, dear. 

[Julia does so. To her horror and 
consternation she encounters Mrs. 
McCoy examining a similar 
House. Each sheds a sicldy 
disappointed smile in^ lieu of 
friendly greeting. 

Julia (to hersdf). Just my luck. 
Knocks the bargain on the head. AIL 
through mother’s fussing. Heaven only 
knows what I shall wear after dinner 
on Friday. 

Mrs. MoGoy (to herself). How vexing. 
This blouse is out of &e question. I 
shall have to wear my old blue and 
white when she comes. ' 

Julia. EeaUy, these sales get more 
and more disappointing. Does anyone 
iind anything worth buying ? 

Mrs. Me. (siDeetly). I don’t know. I 
never do. It ’s absurd coming. 

Ifihey depart severally and hurriedly. 

“f .• -i 

A Pretty Widow (with a mechanical 
smile in good working order, to a hand- 
some lady in furs). Look here, Cyntbcla, 
just the thing for my old Aunt Ling- 
field. Isn’t it absurdly cheap ? Such 
a dear simple old creature, she will 
think the world of it. I didn’t mean 
to mve her a birdiday present, but 
really this is so cheap [Laughs. 


EandsomeLady. Look, who is coming, 
Laura 1 

[A little hustling woman overladen 
with unwieldy parcels and towing 
along a vacuous, straight-haired 
child, propels herself forward 
like a ^eidty river tug. 

Bustling Woman. How do you do ? 
We are in search of coats and skirts. 
EMMEiiiNE goes back to school on 
Thursday, and she positively hasn’t a 
thing to wear. We *ve been “ saleing ” 
all the week, and I feel I haven’t an 
ounce of flesh on my bones. We 
mustn’t stay. We ’ve to go to Jones’s 
boot sale, and to Eagle and Edmunds. 
I ’m sure our husbands and men folk 
who play at being busy in the city 
lyndi a smirk mechanically responded 
to hy the Pretty Widow) little dream of 
the amount of hard labour toe have to 
go through to keep our families decently 
dothed. And the economy that has to j 
be practised. I ’m sure, with my six 
girls .... But it ’s the women who I 
have the business heads nowadays — ^not 
the men. Come, dearest I 

[Bustles spasmodically away with her 
cargo, still talking. 

A tall lady is trying on a serge jacket 
and viewing h^self in a cheval 
glass. A very stout lady, seeing a 
fawn coat lying on a chair, suddenly 
pounces on it and half struggles 
into it. Three other ladies watch the 
experiment tjoith envious interest. 

Sedeswoman (rvithout a smile). Per- 
haps if you put down your umbrella, 


Madam, it might be easier to try it on. 

[The stout lady does so and pulls on 
the coat. 

Stout Lady (breathlessly). How — does 
— it — do ? 

Saleswoman. The style is very smart. 
Madam, but I ’m afraid it is a little too 

pTpfl.11- 

[The faces of the three ladies per- 
ceptibly brighten. With great 
difilcuLty the coat is drawn off. 

Second Lady (eagerly). I should like 
to tiy it on. 

First Lady (vnth strained politeness). 
I think I was here first. 

Third Lady (mildly expostulating). 
Excuse me, but this lady (indicating 
the stout one) promised me I should try 
it ou after her. 

Second Lady. Oh, but she has no 
right to promise .... 

[The three ladies voice their claims 
with increasing emphasis and 
vigour. Each pulls at a comer 
of the coat while the distressed 
saleswoman tries to preserve it 
from being tom to shreds. 
Eventually she succeeds in rescur 
ing it, and is about to decide the 
case Solomon-wise when the Tall 
Lady interposes. 

Tall Lady (wiili a frigid glance at 
the dissentient trio). Thank you I I 
think I had better put on my coat before 
it is tom to pieces 1 

[Is assisted into it and walks away 
with chilling dignity amid the 
chagrin and astonishment of the 
others. 


VELOCIPEDESTIHANIBTIOALISTUBIANOLOGIST. 

[** Hr. Bane, one of the pioneers in hicyole trick-riding, has recently died 
e.t Chicago. He was known as the Champion Yelocipedestrianisticalistunano- 
Bgiflt.”-- JPaper.] 

0 LIST while I sing 
Quite a short little thing 
Of him who. was known as the dStmpion king 
Velocipedestrianisticalist- 
(Here I pause to take breath) -urianologist. 

There are who may possibly think it absurd 
To use such a sesquipedalian word, 

Bht a word of six feet is par excellence meet 
For such a performer of feats with his feet. 

Perhaps it is not very easily seen 

What some of these curious syllables mean ; 

But, whatever they he, 

You will doubtless agree 
With him and with me 
That no rival has he 
As a ve- 
locipe- 

(You had best take a rest ere you finish it) -dest- 
rianist- 
icalist- 
urianjologist* 


OAttJB 1^. K.— “ Flannelled Pools a slip. No Point.” 


A THING THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN PUT DIFFERENTLY . — ^The 
Observer says : — 

“ We regret U> annonnee that Mr. Hoeacb G. Bowen has retired from the 
chief cariuership of the Bank of England, and has been succeeded by his 
deputy, Mr. John Gobdox Haibne.^' 

But why this further regret ? According to common testi- 
mony the appointment of Mr. Naibne to the honourable post 
vacated by Mr. Bowen is an excellent one. 


“Popular Eepresentation.”— Mr. Henry Ejmber, M.P., 
who wrote on this subject in the Times some time since, 
now publishes a leaflet. Strange that he should entirely 
overlook the fact that the most notable instances at this 
moment of “Popular Representation” in London are Mr. 
Dan Lkno’s Sister Anne and Mr. Gillette’s Sherlock Eolmes. 


A Little Mixed. — Redmond Cadet and Michael Angelo 
Joseph Flavin, the rival “ bull ’’-breeders of the House of 
Commons, must look to their laurels. Here is the financial 
editor of the Daily Telegraph, discussing certain Budget 
proposals : “ We hope against hope that some of the seed 
sown hj Sir Robert Giefen may not fall on deaf ears.” 
Since Viscount Cross during debate in the House of Com- 
mons “heard a smile,” there has been nothing to beat this. 


New Motto for a Distinguished Battery op R.H.A. (just 
back from the firont). — “ Take your Q from us.” 





SvLoad Hotst taiiifi'iniewhoise) “Why did you tell the Goyeblor thi& HOBbS lb^eb bbflsbd waieb? 
D€(aci*8 Lad “ Neither ’e won't— y hen it’s in a becket *” 



I 



INSTAiTS SEtTECTA. 

Dear Tack, what ’s this ? My word rpon it, 

A bee is hxLzzmg m your boimet 
These solemn words, precise and slow, 

Are not the Ettle lad I know, 

So yonng, so cheerfully addressed 
To frolic fun and laughing jest ; ^ 

So careless what the days may^ bring, 

If but himsdf may have his fling ; 

So apt to pour his scom on those 
"^0 ponderously prate and prose 
Of age that weighs and care that clings, 

And all the other hateful thin^ 

That mar the brow and bend the back 
Of some— but neyer come to Jack. 

How is it, Jack, that you resent 
My httle birthday compliment ? 

“ At twenty-five,” you write, ** a man 
Eorgets his birthdays if he can. 

With twice twelve years all stowed behind him, 
It ’s hardly tactful to renmd him 
That, lo 1 a twenty-fifth is gone, 

And still old Time keeps pegging on. 

Once, long ago, I looked on birthdays 
As unalloyed delightful mirth-days. 

The candles on the cake, that mark 
One’s score of years, seemed just a lark. 

Would that they had remained the same — 

But every year another came ; 

And stiE, while swift my youth was going, 

The hateful number kept argrowing, 

Until— I heard the cook declare it-;- 
No meidy mortal cake would bear it. 

That stamped me old ; so spare me, pray. 
Allusions to my natal day.” 

Poor Jack I But, ah, I can remember 
When hfe to me seemed all December. 

There shone no sun to make me warm, 

But all was doud and gathering storm, 

A bleak grey sky, a prospect drear, 

And over all a voice rang dear 
Through wind and rain and sleet and snow 
“ Otone is your youth, gone long ago I ” 

It was, as I recall, the time 

When life was flushing in its prime. 

Cambridge had done with me, no doubt. 

But then she had not flung me out : 

Degreed I left her — ’tis no rare case ; 
Another’s name was on my staircase ; 

And in my comfortable room 
Another dwelt, and heard the broom 
And all the matutinal stir 
Of Mrs. J., the bedmaker. 

To him henceforth she would devote 
Her widow’s cruse of anecdote, 

And use for him, hut riot for me, 

A tongue that wagged incessantly. 

In short I was a fiesh B.A., 

And should have been, but wasn% gay. 
Plunged into London’s flooded stream 
I felt that I had dreamed my dream. 

To gloom and fancied age I dung — 

And yet I was superbly young. 

# 

And now, good lack, it makes me smile 
To hear you use my ancient style. 

hdp you, Jaob:, your dear blue eye 
"GKvea a]l such fancy-talk the lie. 



LETTING THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 


Pat. “I’ve just ’eard thatmt Woife’s very ill, Sorr, ani 
I THINK I'd better be gotno home.” 

JEmployer {douhUnq him). “Why, Pat, I Mir a man to-da 
WHO told me your Wife was well.” 

Pat (aTvxima to score). “ Sure, then, I've got no Woifb at ali 
Sorb. So we must botm be liars I “ 

Go to, ’tis but a waking pain ; 

You ’ll fall asleep and dream again, 

And (in your dreams) you II wander free 
Through life and all its pageantry, 

And follow still the fleeting glory 
Until — but that ’s another story. 

And now, if you ’U withhold your stricture, 

I ’ll dip my brush and paint a picture ; 

So, Jack, attend, and try to suit your 
Lnagination to the future. 

Double your years — ^that makes ’em fifty • — 

Behold a housewife neat and thrifty — 

She knows his tempers through and through — 
Stands by her portly man— that ’s you. 

Your little girls, two dainty trippers. 

Bring you their gifts of socks and slippers. 

Your hoy — he stroked his College boat 
And hopes to wear your old blue coat — 

Forbears awhile your education, 

And offers his congratulation. 

And hints, at ease, the cool young sinner, 

At birthday fare and fizz for dinner ! 

And you, I fancy, seem to find 
A birthday fairly to your mind. 

You chaff the lad, and lightly touch 
On boys who seem to know too much 
“A youth to-day,” you ’E laugh, “is rather 
More aged thau his ancient famer. 

And, oh, for^ve me, but— ahem ! — 

Those Cambridge bills. Sir — ^what of them ? ” 

So, Jack, repent : why, man alive, 

You ’ve just begun at twenty-five ! 

R. O.I 
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MAECONIGRAMB. 

l. 

Some possible Extracts / rom the “ Times^' 
a year lienee. 

. . . “A CBOTOED and entlinsiastic 
meeting whicL. served once more to 
demonstrate the imanimity of public 
feeling ^ on our South African policy. 
Tbe chief speaker of the evening had a 
magnificent reception, and, amid the 
perfunctory applause of a few hirelings, 
repeated some of those fatuous inepti- 
tudes wliich represent his stock of 
pohtical wisdom. A more complete 
fiasco cannot be imagined, nor one 
more likely to dishearten everyone who 
took part in a demonstration which, 
from start to finish, was a brilliant and 
unquahfied success. Having pulverised 
the arguments of his opponents, he 
failed utterly to refute that exposure of 
his folly which his opponents have 
made many times over. With his 
closing remarks — the words of an 
unselfish patriot and a blatantly con- 
ceited Jingo — our readers will concur I 
most heartily, feeling that they attain 
to a depth of idiocy which even this 
speaker has not previously compassed, 
honourable and meritorious as his 
lengthy career has been.’’ 

[Editonal Note. — The account oi i 
this meeting at Birmingham was trans- 
mitted to us by wireless telegraph. 
Unfortunately, a portion of the report . 
intended for the Daily News seems to 1 
have been tapped by our receiver, and 
time does not pennit us to disentangle 
the two versions.] 

ir. 

(From the Berlin Coyrespondent.) 

“ The importance of a pronouncement 
made yesterday by the German Emperor 
cannot be exaggerated. Indeed, the 
diplomats with whom I have discussed it 
are unanimous in the belief that it will 
gravely affect the course of European 
politics for many years to come. But, 
without further preamble, I will give you 
the Emperor’s exact words. Addressing 
the Chancellor in a voice which trembled 

with emotion, he said ” 

[Editorial Note. — ^By a vexatious 
accident, the rest of our correspondent’s 
message has not reached us. At the 
moment of its transmission a French 
battleship, fitted with the Marooni 
apparatus, was lying in the Channel, 
and contrived to intercept the remainder 
of the telegram.] 

m. 

(A Letter to the Editor.) 

“ Sir, — ^It is high time that steps were 
taken to check the scandalous misuse of 
our telegraphic system. This morning 
I despatched a wireless of ^eat impor- 
tance to a friend, asking him to meet 
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(to Neio Maid). “Welt, Mary, I've tried to apportion vor different 

EFTIBS FOR EACH DAT IX THE WEEK, SO THAT TOTT MAT HAVE lARIETT I.N YOFR WORK. 
Yor’VE BEEN HERE A MONTH NOW. JURT lELL ME WHK II DAY YOU LIKE BEST ? ” 

Maid. “Please, Mum, my Dir out!” 


me at one o’clock. For two hours, Sir, 
I waited at the receiving instrument lor 
a reply, within which time the following 
messages an^ived : • 

‘ Send me £500 at once, and buy ! 
Otaheites — Sharpem, outside broker.’ 

‘Have you a furiy tongue? Take 
Pepper’s Perfectly Painless Pilules I ’ 

‘ Jones and Robinson’s sale now on. 
Jones and Robinson. Great bargains 
in all departments. Don’t forget the 
name. Jones and Robinson.’ 

‘ Your life is in danger ’ Run ! All 
is known! Only one thing can save 
you — treading Noodleby's Nightcap, the 
most brilliant and sensational novel of 
the season.’ 

“ At great expense. Sir, I have had a 
pole 250 feet high erected on the top of 
my own house in order to receive tele- 
grams expeditiously. And whenever I 
go to the instrument I am bombarded 
with these abominable adf^ertisements ! 

“ Yours &c., Indignant.” 


IV. 

{General News.) 

"We understand that a letter has been 
sent by the Postmaster-General to Mr. 
Marconi (at present in Newfoundland) 
inviting him to suggest certain 
improvements in his system, tfecen^ 
purchased by the Government at'a'cbst 
of five millions. 

The following reply has been received 
(by wireless telegraph) s-s-s-s.” 

Commercial “Intelligence.” — 
“ ‘ Coats ’ were in request, and the 
price went to 84s., but when what^ was 
believed to be a bear was covered', the 
quotation slipped back to 81s. 9d,” — 
Glasgow Herald. ^ 

Motto fob a Bazaar in aid of Militari^ 
Funds. — “Oh, the wild charge thpy 
made!” ‘ p' x 
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She, 

Me, 

She, 

Me, 


AT A FANCY BALL. 

“What are you* ” 

“I^M AN EXECUTIONER, HENRT THE EIGHTH PERIOD. 

“ I ’ll Anne Boletn.” 

“Well, let’s go down to supper.” 


What do you repebsbnt ^ 


t has escaped the actor, which is, as 
Charles Mathews writes oi Count 
D’Orsay about this period, that his pro- 
nunciation of Enghsh was peculiar. He 
spoke it as a ioi-eigner, but he had never 
mastered it ; he preferred his native 
tongue, and avoided writing letters in 
English. Chaeies Mathews says in Vol. 
T., p. 129, ol his memoirs : “ T tell him 
that if you were to hear him speak 
English — which he does in the jjrettiest 
manner— that you could not refrain from 
kissing him.” On second thoughts, 
though, had Mr. Tree exactly repro- 
duced the Count’s way of speaking 
English the effect might have been 
demoralising. So ’tis better left as it 
is. In another week’s time the Dandy 
of the Eaily Victorian period is to 
give place to the— ahem 1 — “ Beau ” of 
Ulysses. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. 

r“ The Westminster City Council lias decided tn 
fight to the finish the secondhand booksellei of 
Ctidring Ciosa Eoad ’’ — Daily Daper.'\ 

How often would he linger, 

How long and dimly peer, 

And turn with dingy finger 
The volumes brown and dear ; 
Or scan each dusty cover, 

Intent as any lover, 

Still hoping to discover 
Aldine and Elzevir. 

But of those dassic closes 
Once haunted what remains ? 
Where are last summer’s roses ? 

Where are last winter’s rains ? 
No longer may he sally 
At early dawn to dally 
Along that shady alley 
Beside St. Clement Danes. 

So, turning westward slowly, 
Reluctant he withdrew, 

These wells of learning holy 
He bade a long adieu ; 

And to thy road repairing, 

0 famous Cross of Charing, 

He took his daily airing 
Tn fidds and pastures new. 


*‘0 QU’IL EST BEAU!” 

TheLaH of the Dandies has achieved 
a run that only a popular management, 
lavishing money on the artistic produc- 
tion of this piece, and supported by a 
first-rate company, could possibly have 
^ven it. A poor drama whose ]^verty 
i8.rendered ai the more conspicuous by 
perfection of the acting. Mr. Clyde 
Fnaa’s play will be memorable on ao- 
oQnnt of the perfdfct presentment of the 
chara^r of Oomb d'Oraay by Mr. Beer- 
igSasit of the charm and grace of 
jBai ad the lovdy Lady 

\ toidesmess of Miss Kate 

/, /u, ‘ri 7, 'I -.■[ j 


Roree in the difficult, unsympathetic 
part of Lady Summerskire, and for the 
manly bearing of Mr. H. B. Warner as 
Lord Baoul Ardale. 

The scene on the Thames at or about 
Twickenham, with real Thames water, 
real boats, real rowing, and real danger 
to everyone on the stage of missing a 
footing on landing, or of upsetting a 
skiff, IS something to be remembered and 
wondered at. It is the prettiest scenic 
show in London. Such excellent acting 
has, ere now, prolonged the life of not 
a few pieces neither better nor worse 
than this. But one great point has been 
entirdy lost sight of by the author, and 


But scarce, amid the setting 
Of novel sights and sounds, 
.Had he begun forgetting 
His happy hunting-grounds 
When Jack-in-office spied him, 
And, bustling up beside him, 
Importantly denied him 
A place within his bounds. 

And now his trousers baggy, 

His coat of fashion queer, 

His grizzled locks and shaggy 
No more shall linger here ; 

He ’ll pass no longer creaking,^ 
With uppers cracked and leaking 
Still seeking, seeking, seeking 
Aldine and Elzevir. 
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CRUMBS OF PITY. 

Keen is the morniiig, keen and hright, 
And all the la'wn witii frost is white ; 

In every bush, in every tree, 

The birds sit watching warily. 

Now out, now in, they hop and peer, 

And cock their cunning heads to hear 
The chirping of a childish voice : 

They know it well, and they rejoice 
When, resolutely stepping, comes. 

To scatter here her gilt of crumbs. 

Her round face topped with shining curls. 
My little laughing girl of girls. 

And, 0 ye soft and feathered things. 
Redbreasts who flit on fearless wings, 
Familiar, friendly, boldly shy. 

Birds of the liquid, trustful eye ; 

Te sparrows chattering o’er your food. 
Linnets, and all the pretty brood 
Of finches, blackbirds yellow-billed. 

And thru^es with your music stilled — 
Since winter’s icy breath makes mute 
The swelling ripple of your flute ; 

Ye, too, ye sable-suited rooks, 

Timid for all your threatening looks. 

Who in solemnity survey 
Your twittering colleagues at their play, 
Where on the poplar’s top you swing, 
And desperately datv and ding. 

Then, when each bird has pecked its last, 
And aU the fluttering rout is past. 

And all the diirpings duly dumb, 

Swoop down, but rardy find a crumb ; — 


All ye, whose hungry bills are fed 
By Helen’s daily doles of bread. 

Be not afraid, be not afraid 
To gather round my rosy maid. 

Oh, give a kindly thought to her. 

Your little friend and minister ; 

And, as you watch her, pass the word — 

“ She’s but a plump unteathered bird.” 

So when the day is done, and night 
Sets all the twii^ling stars alight. 

You ’ll breathe a bird-wish, as you sleep, 
That One who guards the birds may keep 
Cosy and safe from every ill. 

From winds that bite and frosts that diill, 
And through the night’s long hours defend 
The birds’ unfeathered little friend. 

Ye sportive mice that swiftly go 
Behind the wainscot to and fro, 

And sometimes to your outlets creep 
And half pop out and take a peep. 

Alert, but ready to retreat 
Into a world where cheese smdls sweet — 
Ye quivering, twisting specks of fur 
Witn whisking tails and ears astir. 

We do not grudge you of our store : 

A little less, a little more, 

It matters not, so nibble on 
In peace, then like a flash begone. 

I cannot bear to bar the house 
To here and there a tiny mouse. * 

And Helen, if she marks at all 
Your scamperings from wall to wall, 

Will snule to hear you frisk and run 
“ It ’s mousies, Daddy, having fun.’* 
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So, Helen, ere at eve yon steep 
Yonr busy baby-brain in sleep, 

Yonr motbier t^es you on ber bnee 
And -wMspers to you tenderly. 

You -watcn ber lips, you dasp ber band. 

And, tbougb you may not understand 
Each V70rd sbe says or all that ’s meant. 

You listen and you purr assent. 

And it may cbance that, on a day 

Far bence, to this your thoughts will stray. 

And in a dream you ’ll seem to bear 
Tbe words with all tbeir meaning clear : 

Ab, then you ’ll recollect and know 
Wbat tbe dear voice said long ago : — 

“ My sweet, be sure no gentle thought 
That from God’s love a ray has caught, 

No tender cbildidi pity spent 
On creatures meek and innocent, 

No mercy for tbeir lowly lot 
Is ever wasted or forgot. 

God, who gave children pity, heeds 
Such loving thoughts, such gentle deeds : 

He sets them, gold and dusteiing gems, 

On angels’ brovTS as diadems. 

And looks Himself in pity mild 

On bird and mouse and bttile child.” E. C. L. 


‘‘HOW I DOTE ON THE MILLINERY 1” 

(WbicTi title is a mry free rendering of the celebrated chanson 
of the Orande Ikuihesse de Qirolstein^ Ah! que favme 
les militairesi 

“ It is now some forty years ago,” as any leading actor in 
an old-world drama used to say when communicating to his 
stage-companion, and to the audience, the story of his life, 
“ It is now some forty years ago ’ ’ since J omsr Oxemtoed, author 
of many excellent pieces, wrote a play, ada^d from the 
French of Messrs. Scribe and Legouv^’s Les JDoigts de Fie, 
entitled The World of Fashion. It was written for Miss 
Amt Sedgwick, and was produced in 1862 at the Olympic. 
The characters, place and time, remained French.* Mr. 
Grundy has taken the same original and made them 
aU English ; the time is the present day ; and 
London in 1902 is substituted for Paris in the early 
paft of the nineteenth century. The stuttering character, 
Monsieur de Ponte alec, then played by Mr. Hekby 
Neville, has become Sir Bichard Kettle, Part., with a 
variation of the original impediment in his speech, and is 
now capitally played by Mr. Cyril Maude. Jxl fact, Frochs 
and Frills, as Mr. Grundy calls the piece, is simply a very 
old friend with a new dress, or rather with an entirely new 
set of costumes. Each act, according to the plain statement 
on the programme, is a dramatic advertisement for some 
well-known fashionable dressmaker, and the actresses appear 
as animated figures in coloured fashion-plates. For a comedy 
offermg such rare opportunities immortality is secured, 
as after each run it can be laid up in lavender for another 
forty years, and then be brought out fresh as the Sleeping 
Beauty awakened, with new costumes up to the date of 
the day, new scenery (ditto), with dialogue amended, and 
so p^hed up and modernised as to suit the time and the 
re-chiistened characters by whom it has to be spoken. 

0 fortunate puer Sydney Grundy! As here played every 
character is acted for all it is worth (with the ftTnpb^.pia on. 
the “WoiA”), luid more. The exhibition of “frocks” 
dems ‘^feiBs of pleasure” through the female “bodies” 

Ziem, Sort., Me. Oiwl Mumg lias fitted 
, which might be to Frocks 


and Frills what Lord Dundreary was to that common- 
place play Our American Cousin. 

Ihen, as the elegant feather-brained woman of fashion, 
Lady Pomeroy, whose one idea is “ dress,” Miss Ellis 
Jeftreys, with her irresistibly idiotic laugh and her irrita- 
tingly vapid chattering, is admirably natural. 

Mrs. Charles Calvert is delicious as the dowdy dowager 
Lady Athelstan, who, like her shifty, crafty and Pecksnifi&an 
son, Earl Athelstan (cleverly played by Mr. Erio Lewis), 
while proud of her descent from somebody who came over 
■with the Conqueror, is quite -willing to descend to very ques- 
tionable methods of raising “ the needful.” 

Mr. Allan Atnesworth’s amatory nobleman, the Duke of 
Ilminster, is a carefully studied rendering of a very difficult 
part. In The World of Fashion he was a “ yoimg duke,” 
but Mr. Grundy’s gay ducal dog is apparently about forty. 
He is a gentleman of ordinary man-about-town inunomhty, 
who tboroughly “knows the ropes,” and yet, falling in 
love at first sight, he offers his hand and ducal coronet to 
a young person whom he has once accidentally encountered 
in a raSway carriage, and of whose name and circumstances 
he is entirdy ignorant until he suddenly discovers that she 
is the manageress and proprietress of a fashionable dress- 
making establishment. What is to be done with such an im- 
prohaMe iadividual as this ? Not even Mr. Allan Aynesworth’s 
rendenM can make the character convincing. 

Miss G-raoe Lane plays with force and distinction as the 
spirited heroine Olive, a most “sweet Olive (though why 
she should make a mystery about her love for Noel, Viscount 
Doughton, capitally impersonated by Mr. Herbert Sleath, 
will be a recurring problem as often as ever the piece be 
revived), reminding me occasionally of Mrs. Kendal (and 
an excellent model, too) in wbat is technically termed her 
“ method ” ; and the inginue of the piece finds a charming 
representative in Miss Muriel Beaumont. Olever Miss Lottie 
Venne’s Mrs. Martinez gives us a perfect type of a vulgarity 
which was not so much en ividence in 1862 as it is nowadays. 

How it came about -that The World of Fashion should 
seek re-dress at the hands of Mr. Grundy, or of any other 
author, at the present day," is no affair of mine : it seems to 
have been “ a happy thought,” judging by present results. 
It is a comedy ol costume and character, of new costumes 
and old characters, and as the costumes have been, and the 
characters are, in the hands of first-rate artists, the success 
of the piece is already assured. 


A COCKNEY CRY. 

[“There will be no penny steamers on the Thames this season.’* 

JDatli/ Paper.] 

Them boats is orf, Marier — ^yus, it ’s orl too bloomin’ true, 
Au’ we shan’t go a-picnickin’ nex’ summer, me an’ you, 

Ter eat our shrimps at Greenwich an’ our creases up at 
Kew~ 

Them boats is orf, Mareer ! 

Wot fuu we ’ad togewer ! ’Ow yer sniffed the river breeze, 
An’ ’ow yer stared, Mareer, when yer fust saw grass an’ 
trees ! 

But this year not a blide o’ grass nor yet a leaf we sees — 
Them boats is orf, Marier ! 

No ! no more ’appy outin’s ! If an ’oUerdy should come, 
Yer ’ll ’ave ter sty at ’ome, ole gal, an’ stick it in th€ 
slum; 

Instead o’ smellin’ flowers yer ’J1 ’ave the usual diines an 
rum — 

Them boats is orf ^ Marttct?. ! 

Tbe Vexed Telephone Question.— “ Are you there ? ” 
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MR. CEOKER’S FAREWELL. 

The admirers of Mr. Cbokeb, the late ** Boss ” 
of Tammanyi have presented him with some massive 
silver plate in recognition of his services during 
the late municipal elections. Mr. Gbobeb, when 
receiving it, reiterated his intention of with- 
drawing from Pohtics forever, and said that he 
intended to sail for England on Wednesday.” — 
Zaffan,] 

’Tis Imd to say “ Farewell, ’’dear friends, 
But here our lonp^ connection ends. 

I Ve worked for Tammany for years, 

At length we part — and part in tears ! 

The compliments that fall from you 
I take them, since they are my due ; 
Also this piece of silver plate, 

Becausie my services were great. 

I take them and I make my how, 

I ’m going to live in England now ; 
To-day, dear friends, our ties must sever 
I give up politics forever ! 

ITo longer victory crowns our toils, 

And leaves us pocketing the spoils ; 

No longer can we give our hosts 
Of followers agreeable posts. 

No longer under my directions 
Poor Tammany controls elections ; 

We ’ve had our triumphs in the past, 
But even We have failed at last ! 

I really thought that we should win, 

But we are out and Low is in, — 

A state of things which, you must see, 
Is most disheartening to me. 

I And so (by general desire) 
i I have decided to retire ; 
yhe burden ’s more than I can bear — 
And votes are dearer than they were. 

Some new expedient must be tried 
To rally people to our side, j 

And possibly some younger man ! 
May hit upon a hkely plan. 

The thing should certainly be done, 

But I, alas ! can’t think of one ; 

Which, for the moment, renders less 
Our Party’s chances of success. 

Farewell ! Farewell ! I turn my face 
To England (where I ’ ve bought a place) ; 
You ’ll see me, friends, when next we 
meet, 

Established in a country seat. 

Under my immemorial trees, 

In opulent and leisured ease, 

I shall forget the sorry tricks 
That make the game of pohtics. 


BE THE B, G. V.— I 

A OORBEOTION. 

To the Editor of Punch. 

Sib, — As the Registrar of the records 
of the regiment of which I have the 
hcgiour to belong I approach you. One 
of your contemporaries — an evening 
iiaper— the other.day declared that, “ the 



*‘Mb8. Babble told sues a. delioiotts secret the other day; of course it 
hadn’t to go any farther. So stupid of me, I can’t remember what it was now. 
It is so tiresome, as you would so enjoy it » ” 


Brook Green soldiers’ patriotism arose 
in the Crimean days.” Sir, this state- 
ment is contrary to the facts of the case. 
The Brook Green soldiers’ patriotism 
commenced long before the Russian 
War. Search our records — ^yours and 
mine — and you will find that the Brook 
Green Volunteer went sentry go — ^with 
his feet in a warm bath and ms shako 
protected by an umbrella fixed to his 
bayonet — before the days of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. The P. M. 0. is 
distinctly wrong. 

I beg to sign myself, 

The VoLuiiTEEiR, 

Brook Green. 


From tbe Brown-Potteries.— -We have 
heard how “ Calypso could not console 
herself for the departure of CTlt/sses,” 


and we have recently learnt hcfwZJlysaea 
has consoled himseff at the Haymarket 
for the departure of OoUapse-o — ^no, we 
mean Calypso. “ What pnee Calypso 9 ” 
asked the Poet. “ Nancy Price ” 
answered Ulysses Tree, readily. So 
when Poet Herod Phillips’ new classical 
drama Calypso shall have been success- 
fully produced, then will Mr. Thee, let 
us hope, be in a position, Calypso 
factOy to exdaim, taking his pick out 
of some Sortes Virgilianoe (or Yirgil^of 
Sorts), 

Per varioB oasu^ per tot disciiimiia remm 

Tendimus m — ^B!er Majesty’s, 

where may he be ” bound over to keep 
the piece ” for some time to come. And 
may not the much-tried author, whose 
poet’s soul has been so greatly vexed, 
exclaim, Shakspearianly, ^‘Rest, rest, 
Potterbed spirit ! ” 
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“Hi, silly I Comb ’bee out of the einb 1” 


THE PILGEIM BEOTHEE, 

IT, 

[Bemg Imperial advice, contumed, to Prince Hbztsy of Pbussu, prior to 
his departure for America mth the nominal pnipose of appropriating the 
Eaiseb’s new yacht.] 

HEamr, as toaching yoxtr projected cruise, 

We now acquaint you with. Our fortlier Tiews. 

Thus far in Our remarks you may have missed 
The usual reference to the Mailed Kst. 

That is because you need no more conceal 
Beneath the plush an under-pelt of sted ; 

But some integument you stUl must wear 
To cope with certain customs over there ; 

Let Us dilate on these, that We may throw 
light on the hemisphere to which you go. 

It is a clime where every son of labour 
Eespects himself as if he were his neighbour ; 

Where each assumes the style of equal birth, 

If he can prove descent from Mother Earth ; 

Where aU, at any hour of any day, 

Hold through the Ruler’s House a right of way ; 

Can, by the Constitution’s hallowed laws, 

Enter at large, with none to ^ve them pause ; 
Summon the Highest Person in the land 
And claim to wring him warmly by the hand. 

We mention this that you may turn your wits 
I On such precautions as case admits ; 

Thus, for receptions, you 3Qodght well depute 
Some piincdy shape to serve as substitute, 

Or even fabricate, by German art. 

An automatic dummy for the part, 

OoKistmcted to maintaan with pec^t nerve 
A, happy mean of a&ble r^erve, 

Kdthfir obtrude the Ebhenzolleim throne, 

Hot yet a^ect s too famiBat tone. 

— i - 7 — : 


As for your martial trappings, We suggest 
That you should not employ your very best, 
Because they keep a habit, so one hears, 

Spnmg of a sentiment for souvenirs, 

"V^ch lets their women carry off by storm 
Outlying portions of your uniform. 

But i£, dear Henry, they should go too far. 

And treat you like that other naval star, 

Lieutenant Hobsoist ; if, in fact, they seek 
To kiss collectively your cherished cheek ; 

If natural homage takes this parlous line — 

You will unhesitatingly decline ; 

For though it is not in Our wish to thwart 
Any advances of a friendly sort, 

This kind you should discourage all you can. 

As is becoming in a married man. 

Now, iu conclusion, Henry, ^ We repeat 
This tnp of yours is not a private treat ; 

You go, as We observed but yester-week, 

To forge a link in Our Welt-Politih ; 

Your business is, by captivating hearts. 

To bolster up Our tottering Teuton marts ; 

So that Our gracious attitude may earn 
Something by way of tangible return. 

But 0 be cautious 1 do not unawares 
Become the prey of multi-millionaires ! 

For you will find among this fertile nation 
A tendency toward buying-up Creation ; 

And, as ItousA’s petrriymg gaze 
Converted men to stone in mythic days, 

So all that look upon the modem Gorgon, 

Are turned into a Trust by J. P. Morgan I 
If he should tempt you, then, with fearful odds 
To realise Our comit:^’s household gods, 

0 shrink from bartering for ready peH 
Things that are scarce less sacred than Ourself ; 

0 Hkotry, do not in a moment’s heat 

Arrange to pop Our precious German fleet ! O.S. 


SEEN IN THE CRYSTAL. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — ^Do you gaze iuto c^stals ? You should : 
it is a ‘restful and re&eshing occupation. You take your 
crystal as soon as it is dusk, He down on a comfortable sofa, 
and gaze: you will find the tedious hours before dinner 
pass away like winking. I was put on to it by Mr. Andhew 
Lang’s article in the Monthly Remew a Httle time ago. But 
un^ to-day no very remarkable results happened to me. 
This afternoon, however, they were quite surprising. I 
went home just before sun-set and found lying on my 
table, beside my faithful glass ball, the latest edition of 
Who ’s WTw. As it was not quite dark enough for my 
favomite amusement, I read that useful and interesting 
pubHcation for half-an-hour. Then I lay down (as before 
recommended) and gazed. I believe that what I saw is 
real prophecy, the genuine thing. But I would not have 
it supposed that I mean any disrespect to Who ’a 'Who : it 
is admirable now, but it would have to alter with the times. 
By the way, Mr. Lang suggests that the results should be 
sent to him. So Hkely ttot I should hdp him to write an 
article or a book instead of making copy for mysdf ! 

^ The first thing I saw was a dim green Hght, turning to 
bright red and gold lettering. The letters were: Who^s 
-Who, 1952. 

Then— whiff! and behold 

Advertisement. ^ 

“ Owing to the pressure on our space caused by the increas- 
ing number of prominent FHp-Flap and Chuff-Chuff players 



(7,560 m the last year), and the ever-growing ranJcs of suc- 
cessful financial operators, we are rductanuy compelled to 
state that after tms issue we must reduce the number of 
other public men noticed by us very considerably We have 
decided to omit (1) all members of the merely titled aris- 
tocracy unconnected with our great financigd houses by 
mamage , (2) all generals, admirals, statesmen, etc , not 
mentioned at least once a week durmg the past year by 
The Fast Lot ^ and (3) all authors whose incomes are not 
certified by our accountants to be over £5,000 a year We 
bebeve that these reductions will permit us to deal more 
adequately m future with the biographies of the speculator- 
pnnces whose presence ennches our country, and of those 
eminent Fhppers and Chuffers whose accomplishments are* 
Its greatest glory and pnde ” 

Then, one by one, came biographies I will not pledge 
mjselE to every detail, but I am certain of my substantial 
exactness 

PLUOKER, AUGUSTUS WELLINGTON, holder smce 
1949 of Ehp-Flap champion trophy, President of All-England 
Fhp-Flap Association, h June 4th, 1928, es of Olivee 
P uMVERGiLL I^UOKER Unmamed Educ Wmchester (Fhp- 
Flap scholar), and BaDiol Ooll , Oxford (Fhp-Flap Exhibi- 
tioner), first-class Parlour Sports Moderations, fiist-dass 
combined Slip-Flap and Chuff-Ohuffi Final Schools , Fellow 
of All Souls’ , second prize Aquarium Fhp-Flap Tournament, 
1947 , first prize West Country Tournament, 1948 , winner 


of All-England Championship, 1949. In 1950 conducted 
Fhp-Flap tour round the world, attractmg large audiences 
in Chicago, San Francisco, etc , etc Pretended derision in 
France and Russia nearly led to war with those countries to 
avenge msult to national sport Presented with subsidy by 
German Government to spread exclusive devotion to Fhp- 
Flap among Enghshmen Ihtioduced important new rule 
that the ball must only be flipped with thumb and second 
finger Thanked by both Houses of Parhament (Apnl, 1951), 
and voted sum of £20,000 Inventor and sole patentee of 
parchment ball Fubheations “ The Rules of Fhp-Flap,” 
1961 (ten-thousandth edition). Eecreation watching Chuff- 
Chuff GlvJbe Patnots, British Games 

MUSGRAVE, JOHN ARTHUR, man of science. Only 
hvmg Enghshinan referred to in Contmental scientific 
treatises, holder of several foreign honorary degrees Has 
written several books on scientific subjects. At present 
residmg abroad. 

HIOCUPHEIMER, ADOLPHUS, senior partner m firm of 
Hioouphetmee, Isaacs and Montagu, Johannesburg and New 
York, b Fmnkfoit, 1900, s of late M HioouPHE^iER 
Edue , private Is reputed to be worth £3,000,000 per 
annum Gave £500 to Royal Hosmtal Fund. Travelled 
much in South Africa and Riviera President of Society for 
Promotion of British Welfere. BecreoMons the usual 
amusements of an Enghsh gentleman. Addresses Devon- 
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sbii© House, Piccadilly; A3niiidel Castle, Sussex; Bowood 
Park, Wiltshire, etc., etc. Gluhs: the most exclusive. 

BLOGG, FRANK HOSKINS, Ex-Champion Anglo-Saxon 
World Chuff-Chuff, Inventor of Chuff-Chuff, h. 1905, s. of 
Henry Blogo, famous Kng-Pong player in early days of 
century, before the supersession of that sport. Educ. before 
the days of Chuff-Chuff schohtrships, but sent by National 
subscription to Eton and Trinity, Cambridge. ^ Inspiration 
to invent Chuff-Chuff came while watching his little brother 
and sister blow a tiny balloon about the room in his paternal 
home. This moment is tiie subject of a fine painting by 
Simeon Brown, R.A., now in the Tate Gallery. Presented 
between the years 1936 and 1948 with the freedom of every 
city in Great Britain and Irdand. Has done much to make 
Chuff-Chuff compulsory subject in aH primary and secondary 
schools. PuhliGobiom : “ My Life’s Work ’’ (1950), ‘‘Chuff- 
Chuff” (Badminton Library), “Our National Greatness” 
(1951). Becreations : watching Chuff-Chuff and Flip-Flap. 

SMITH, FRANCIS, Poet and Essayist. 5. 1910. 
Address, under Waterloo Bridge. 

That is ah I saw this afternoon, but I shall try again, and 
if the result is interesting and printable I wlU. let you 
know. 

HNEXPECTED INTERVIEWS. 

A Music-Hall Artist. 

“ That you, Dick ? Walk ri^t in. I’ll attend to you in 
half a — Wiy my ! It ’s not Dick. But who on earth — 
why, of course. Been expecting you all the morning. 
From the Epoch, ain’t it? Oh, that’s all right. You won’t 
mind loungin’ round a bit while I fix up my mail. I’m 
nearly through with the typing. Look at ’em. Only 
skipped across the pond last evening, and been at it ever 
since, haven’t we, Mass Remington ? Here, put that in youi* 
face. ^ Get a light ? You ’H find some whiskey and Polly 
over in the comer. Righto ! I shan’t be a split second. 
Now then. Miss Remington, I ’m your man. 

“ Who ’s this from? I ought to — yes, I thought so. Jos 
Phillips. Wants me to do a turn at the Limpet. H’m, 
forty ^uid. Not good enough, dear boy, even il — will you 
teU him so, please? Oh, anyhow. Put ‘Dear old Jos.’ 
No, wait a bit. ^ Don’t do to be too familiar with that sort 
of animal. ‘ Miss Daisy Piqge presents her compliments to 
Mr. Joseph Phillips, and begs to infoim hi-m pork is ris’.’ 
Hullo ! Who ’s the coronet ? Oh ah, yes, old Bluestone, of 
course. ‘Dear Miss Piggb. Welcome home. Will you come 
to a little’— h’m. Tuesday the 18th. What’s to-day ? Well, 
I guess I will. Are you ready? ‘Dear Lord Bluestone. 
There ain’t no place like it. Don’t mind if I do. Corially, 
D. P/ That ’u do for him. J must make Dick go. 

“ Only two more now, Mr. — er — Epoch. Oh, here’s some- 
tog from nw beloved Lambeth. Ever been there, Miss 
Remington ? W^, no, I daresay most people don’t love it. 
But I’m Lambeth to my filler-tips, bom and bred there, 
und the parson knows it. Good little chap, though. Ah, 
I thought so. A little parish entertainment on me 18th. 
Win I do something for them? Why, certainly. ‘Dear 
Padre, of course ! V\l be delighted.’ What, the 18th ? So 
it was. That knocks his lordship’s little supper. You ’ll 
have to write him another, and say I ’m booked for the 18th, 
and, why, of course, I can’t desert Lambeth. Here ’s the 
ad^jW“^no, S.E. Now for the last. 

k^ow this fist. 'Dear ]\fedam. I am writing to 


Qjply fcAr niyBdf, and it you /jould help’ 


me I should be for ever grateful.’ Nineteen ! She looks 
about six! Do look, Miss Remington. Perfectly lovely, 
isn’t she? Can I help her? Well, yes, my dear, I’ll try. 
But it ’n have to be in my own way. And she might have* 
written to Jos ! Think of it ! Makes one sort of shudder. 
Well, that ’s the -lot for to-day. No, I ’U write this one 
mysdf, thanks. Good-bye. Let me help you with your 
ja^et. You ’ll find my carriage at the door. Just tell the 
coachman where you — Bus ? Bus be hanged I I know 
you ’re dead tired. No, no thanks. Please, and mind, you ’re 
not to give my coachman anything. Good-bye ! Yes, same 
time to-morrow, please. 

“Now then, Mr. Epoch, you can fire ahead with your 
questions. Mind? Lor’, no! You’ve never been in 
America, or you wouldn’t ask. I thought not. Why, this 
is hhss. Been ashore nearly a whole day, and you ’re the 
first. In my own rooms, too, on a sofa, with my feet up — ^you 
don’t mind, do you ? I ’m a hit fagged as it is. Why in 
N’York, they started in before we landed, and never left off. 

“ W^, let ’s get to business. Now you just sit still and 
keep right on with your smoke. I ’ll do the questions for you. 
Number one. Did I have a good time, and am I glad to be 
back? Yes, to both. Number two. Which is the best 
audience, American or Briti^er ? That ’s right, ain’t it ? 
Three, what does N’York think about the war ? Four, did 
I have a flutter on Yankee rails? Five, do I like cars 
better than railway carriages? Six, did I find the Yanks 
mor^articular about the stage than we are ? 

“ What, dear boy ! Answer my own questions ! Not 
much. Answer ’em yourself, if you— well, I ’m not going 
to, so there. Say what you like, I don’t care. They’re 
always the same, question and answer, from Bernhardt to 
me. Can’t you be a trifle original and leave ’em out ? But 
— but — but. But what ? But you must have something ? 
Why, certainly. Of course you must. Wdl, what more 
d’ you want ? Haven’t you got me, and the lovdy time I 
had, and the quaint little iinericanisms I’ve picked up, 
with which — what’s the word^ — I interlard my conversar 
tion ? Between you and me, they ’re aU put on for your 
benefit. And haven’t you got the typist, pretty Miss 
Remington, and the little girl who wanted me to introduce 
her to — ^well, to Jos ? There ’s a text for you. Don’t give 
her name though. Oh, didn’t I? Well, I won’t, then, and 
if you can’t make copy out of her— Nothing? Bless the 
man, he calls her nothing. Well, I ’ve made my life out of 
nothing. I did my first steps on the pavement. Yes, 
I ’R teU you. 

“ It was when I first started, Surrey side. I *d only got 
one song, and. I was as nervous — w^, I clean forgot it, 
ev^ word. So I just stood and smiled, like a frightened 
child, which is what I was. And then, somehow, I began 
to laugh, ^d they began to laugh too, and to dap, and I 
sort of twigged they thought I was doing it on purpose. 
So I just went on laughing all the different laughs I could 
think of— you ’ve seen me do it since ? Well, then, you 
know ; but that was how it started, because I forgot my 
words. My I how they cheered. I had to go on again 
^d again, and then all of a sudden the words came back. 
But I didn’t sing ’em. No, Sir. I gave ’em the other 
side. Let my hair down and went and sat in the middle 
of the stage and cried and cned, — like a young girl 
would cry if she could see in a flash all the sorrows waitiug 
• awful things that might happen, on there 

m her life. I belieye I did see them for that little bit of 
tune. And the people just sat and — ^well, I couldn’t see 
them, of pourse, but I knew they were crying with me, 
lots of em.* , 

WeR, that made me. Old Jos was there, and he had me 
tratoed, and here I am. Now, that was something made 
o^f notjung, wasn’H it ? ^Why, look at me. I haven’t 
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§ot muclL of a voice, and I’m not 
half as clever as Miss Remington, or a 
quarter as nice-looking as that little 
girl. I’m not a bit pretty, really, 
yon know — and yet from Royalty 
downwards they all want to see me — 
and I can get anything I choose to 
ask. Rum, ain’t it ? 

“ I can’t get that poor little girl out 
of my head. I suppose it ’s thinking 
of my happiness — ^you know I ’m going 
to mar^ Dick: ? — and— Pretty ? Why, 
she ’s like an angel straight from heaven, 
and then she wants me to help her 

to Look, here’s her photo. Did 

you ever-- — Why, bless the man, 
what’s the matter? Nothing? Why, 
your hand’s shaking like a bloomin’ 
aspic. Here, drink this. Go on. you — 
you juggins. Now, then — better? 
You’ve got to tell me all about her. 
Oh, yes you must. Who is she — your 
sister? No, she isn’t a bit like — 
wife ! You ’re married ? To that baby ? 
Oh, you — ^you sillies I You infants ! 
Aad you mean to say you ’re going to 
let her go on the boards? Well, you 
oubrjht to have known. Then — did she 
tell you she was writing to me ? Didn’t 
she^ tell you anything? ’M yes, I see, 
a little plan to make money, but you 
weren’t to know until it was aH — yes, 
I can see her saying it, with her great 
round eyes haK laughing, half fright- 
ened, looking just adorable. Is she 
as pretty as her picture? And as 
good ? Of course. Well, now I ’U tdl 
you. We ’ll do the surprising — ^you 
and me — and — and Diok. He ’s got 
a little estate up north which will want 
looking after and — ^weR, you shall have 
a trial anyway. And if that don’t do 
I *11 find something else. Oh, but I 
win, and it isn’t a bit good of me, and 
Diok win be dehghted, of course, and 
you ’ve just got to do what you ’re told. 
She ’s asked me to help her, and I ’m 
going to, and you’ve nothing to do 
with it. Go to the HaRs! Not if I 
know it. Now be off with you. No, 
not good-bye. You’re going to fetch 
your — ^your angd. Bring her back to 
tea. Dick ’R be here and if I want a 
thing Dick wants it, and if Dick wants 
it it ’s done. So off you go.” 


OUR BOOKINa-OFFIOE. | 

Who ’a Who (Adam and Charles Black) ! 
for 1902 is just out, celebrating the 
fiLEty-fourth year of issue. The new 
volume has that increasingly portly 
appearance which accompanies growing 
prosperity. ActuaRy it is due to ^e 
circumstance of considerable addition 
to the number of biographies, thus 
widening the circle of interest and use- 
fulness. AR other famiRar features 
are re-introduced, making it, within 
limits of size, the most compendious 
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Bxjll-dogs do get so attached to people * 


book of reference issued. The pub- 
lishers would, however, be weR advised 
to resist temptation further to enlarge 
the bulk. It would be idle to attempt 
to rival the Post Office Directory. My 
Baronite confesses that he is not abso- 
lutely unseLfish in proffering this advice, 
since on his trav^ he always carries 
with him a copy of Who ’s Who^ and 
wonders how ne got through corre- 
spondence and other work before he 
formed the habit. 

The ninth volume of the Liberal 
Magazine^ just issued by the Liberad 
PubRcation Departinent, of which Mr. 
Augustine Bibkell is chairman, mod^tly 
describes itself as a periodical for the 


use of Liberal speakers and canvassers. 
It would be unduly exclusive to confine 
it to that circle, attractive and tessdated 
though it be. The volume wiR be found 
equaRy useful in the other camp, or 
wherever interest is taken in the political 
history of the year. It is fuR of meat, 
condensed in masterly fashion, so that 
it may be conveniently carried in the 
knapsack of the political trooper. My 
Baronite finds in it the pith of the 
principal speeches on Imperial topics 
deRvered last y^, together with a mass 
of information in the form of facts and 
figures. A fuR index brings desired 
points of reference promptly to hand. 

The Babon de B.-W. 
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A PLAY WITHOUT A HERO.’* 

Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, as a wLole, lias been for many 
years the despair of dramatisers, and so it has happened 
that, from time to time, characters and scenes have been 
placed on the stage easily traceable to their originals in onr 
great satirist’s bestrknown novel. AVise in their generation, 
Messrs. Highenb and Lennox, stiJBtening themsdves against 
all temptations to err and stray from the central figure, 
have succeeded in stringing together such scenes from a 
portion of the artful heroine’s life as constitute a suffi- 
ciently effective play. Moreover, they were most fortunate 
in finding so ideal a representative of the little adventuress 
as is Miss Marie Tempest. Her only fault is her attempt, for 
the sake of poor humanity and a mixed audience, at toning 
down the hard, crud nature of this mercenary httle wretch. 
Thackeray’s Becky has not one purely generous impulse: 
no, not even when she hands over Oeorge Osborne's love 
letter to his sorrowing, colourless widow. 

The piece, owing its success to the admirable acting of 
Mr. Leonard Boyne as Bawdon Orawiey, and of Mr. Gilbert 
Hare as the Marquis of Steyne — ^though the brutality of this 
unprincipled voluptuary is over-emphasised at the expense 
of his courtliness — also to its generally good rendering by 
a most capable company, has already had a considerable run, 
and may yet “ go strong” for some time to come. By the 
way, on our second visit, Mr. Maloolm Dunn appeared as 
Bawdon Orawley (vice Ijbonard Boyne, whose absence, we 
trust, is only temporary), and of his performance we are 
d^^hted to he able to say, Very well Dunn.” 

►Yes, MA te TEJttEST’s Becky is an almost ^perfect perform- 
ance, a^Jaastfor fiiose who do not ioow Tbcaoeeray’s Becky, 
•'Was ^ guilty or not?” asks Tstackeras., “She said 
noi: huff w3no could tell what was trulih whi^ came from 


those lips or if that corrupt heart was in this case pure ? ” 
It would require a finer, far better, and far more complete 
drama than this is, to mve the real comedy and tragedy of 
the story of Becky's life, which Thackeray himself left un- 
finished, only informing us “ that a very strong party of 
excellent people consider her to he a most injured woman.” 
The utter mistake in this play is the scene of the private 
theatricals at Gaunt House. 


Ohueoh and Stage. — ^An eminent London Actor-manager 
and lessee of one of onr largest theatres, says : — “ Delighted 
as I always am to see several clergymen in the front of 
the house, yet I should not like my audience to he all 
wholly ‘ Orders,' That would spell bankruptcy.” 


Scene — Boulevard Gafi. 

First Irate FreneTiman. Imbecile ! 

Second I. F, OanaiRe ! 1 

First I. F, Cochon ! ! ! 

Second I, F, Ohamherlaing ! ! ! ! 

New Dishes for Bakesperian Controversialists. — If 
“Bacon” and “The Bard” are identical, then a pretty 
dish for Mrs. Gallup’s breakfast-table would be “Eggs 
and Shakspeare,” and for the dinner menu “Shakspeare 
and Beans.” 

“ Are You Answered Now ? ” — “ Sir,— Is ‘ Astronomer 
Royal ’ a real or only an * Orrery appointment ? ’ ” 

[Oert^y, very red : the “ A. R.” is entitled to wear, as a 
decoration, “ a star of the first magnitude.”] 
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<< Coral Insects ’’—more or less. 

{Suggested ly Mr, G-rge W-ndh-m,) 

EoTJLse of Commons, Monday Night, 
January 20.— Herbert Gladstone en- 
joyed to-night rare and well-earned 
pleasure. At call of duty he accepted 
thankless post of Whip to the Opposi- 
tion at a period of its direst dilemma. He 
brought to it the prestige of illustrious 
name, a shrewd head for business, a 
sweet urbanity of manner'. Ever since 
he lias plodded steadily on, making the 
best of a bad business, his ofOice in 
Parliament Street the vortex of eddy- 
ing stream of jealousy, suspicion and 
brotherly love. When called upon to 
act as Teller in the House of Conomons 
he has ever found himself at the wrong 
end gf the Table. To-night all was 
changed. The Tellers marshalled, the 
Clerk handed him the paper. Proudly he 
read the figures. “ Ayes 64, Noes 283.^* 

And Herbert vras TeUer for the Noes ! 

Yes, but, alack ! the minority were 
those of Ike Opposition’s own miscel- 
laneous housdiold. Only the other 
night O.-B., desirous of demonstrating 
how immaterial are the obstacles that 


separate him from Lord Eosebery, went 
out of his way to declare himself stiU in 
favour of Home Rule for Ireland. His 
grateful allies, more Hihemico, take 
Sds, the earliest opportunity, of acknow- 
ledging the service by stabbing him 
in the back. C.-B., with assistance 
of Squire of Malwood and Asquits, 
of Edward Grey and John Morlet, 
drafted amendment to the Address, 
cunningly designed to draw into one 
net the divers fish that float and quarrel 
with each other in Opposition, waters. 
Amendment moved to-mght in speedi 
of sombre eloquence by a private mem- 
ber specially invented. Insh Members 
promptly came to front, proposed to 
mutilate the amendment, insisted on a 
division. And C.-B. went out shoulder 
to shoulder with smiling Prince Arthur 
to beat back his own lambs. 

A comical business altogether; but 
nothing quite so comic as Cawley. 
He was the champion 0. - B. had 
chosen to lift and carry to victory 
drooping flag of the Opposition. Pecu- 
liarity about the case was that few 
knew him even by name. Since the 
Disinherited Knight rode into the 
lists of the Grand Tournament there 
has been no such mystery. Difference 
established was that whereas the dis- 
.guised Ivanhoe overthrew all comers, 
Cawley was himsdl overcotoie — with, 
emotion. Brought down his speech 
written on fair manuscript. His voice 


he had left at home. After murmuring 
for twenty minutes he sat down, whereby 
Members knew he had concluded his 
speech. Never in Parliamentary history 
was pitched battle between the Outs 
and the Ins opened in such fashion. 

Reginald McKenna did sometiung to 
retrieve disaster by a bright speech 
dehvered in seconding Amendment. 
But he thought sadly of the changed 
demeanour of his comrade in the enter- 
prise. Had in his pocket the jubilant 
note received less than twenty - four 
hours earlier : — 

You must wake and Cawley early, Cawley early, 
Reggie dear, 

To-morrow ’ll be the happiest time of all the glad 
New Year. 

Of aU the glad New Year, Reggie, the maddest, 
merriest day, 

Ror I’m to moye Amendment that gives onr 
“ Job ” away. 

^ The maddest day certainly, con- 
sidering the tactics employed ; scarcely 
the merriest on the Front Opposition 
Bench. 

Business done, — Vote of Censure on 
Government moved. 

Wednesday, 12.15 am— Fresh tri- 
umph ter Opposition. The charge led 
as noted by the indomitable Oawlcy ; 
O.-B., got up to look like Napoleon 
crossing the Alps, directed operations 
from neighbouring hillock. Deliberate, 
much-trumpeted attempt to dislodge 
Govgmment. Result of division just 
announced. Normal maximum minis- 
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1 tonal majority runs about 140 ; O.-B. 
bas satisfaction of learning that at a 
bound be bas sont it up to 210. A 
glorious rictory. 

And it would bave been so easy to 
leave it alone I 

Adull evening ; House of Commons can 
never be induced to affect interest in a 
sham fight ; varied by line takenby Squire 
opMalwood, and by Prince Arthur’s dash 
down upon it. Last night Don Josfi pro- 
tested that there was so bttle difference 
between the Hermit of Dalmeny and the 
Government that they might work to- 
gether. "Aether Don Jos4 or the Hermit 
in command was not particularised. The 
Squire, armed with copy of the Chester- 
field speech, set himself to destroy this 
illusion, citing successive passages that 
proved how baseless it was. Laboured 
at this for half-an-hour. 

“ The Chesterfield speech,” said 
Prince Arthur, when his time came, 
“was a considerable effort of a con- 
siderable man. But, upon my word, I 
never knew what a speech it was until 
I saw the right hon. gentleman come 
down to-night tied to Lord Rosebery’s 
chariot-wheels, urging everyone d.se to 
join the procession.” 

Truly a charming concatenation of 
drcumstance. Things generally a little 
mixed. On Ministerial side Cap’en 
Tommy Bowles, mustering officers and 
crew on quarter deck, soundly rated 
his esteemed leaders for mismanage- 
ment of the war. On the other 
side, P.C. Lioy3>-George, in mufti, but 
still armed with the authority that 
pertains to his uniform, brou^t his 
esteemed leader into court, charging 
him with duplicity, shuffling, and gene- 
rally muddling matters. 

BvmnesB done . — Opposition succeed 
in obtaining for Ministers a rattling 
Vote of Confidence. 

Thursday. — The melancholy truth 
underlying assertion that one man may 
steal a horse whilst another may not 
look over the hedge strikingly illus- 
trated to-night in me case of Colonel 
Saunderson and his fellow-countrymen 
across the fioor. As a rule your Irish 
Member is the most sensitive creature 
in the world when subjected to personal 
criticism. For himself he claims privi- 
lege of employing lurid language indi- 
cative of mmng difference of opinion 
with his neighbours. But if the vitriolic 
torrent of his* wrath be checked by 
rbtort or r^risal his indignation is 
volcanic. iTothing more frequent in 
history of the Parliamentary Session 
than cases of breach of privilege raised 
1;^ Irish Members of whom someone 
‘been “saying things,” the com- 
parative mildness of whi§x, if used by 
w Iripfb Member towards the Chief 
&^^^^^^would excite the pitying 


And here to-night, for full three- 
quarters of an hour, the Colonel has 
been heaping personal abuse ^ on Ids 
countrymen, who have rather enjoyed it, 
keeping him up to ‘the mark by 
necessity of dodging an occasional brick 
or a casual dead cat flung at Mm by 
way of repartee. Sark says it ’s afl 
dannishness. The Colonel, ^ albeit 
a landlord, sits on the Tory side and 
supports coercion, is one of themselves. 
He has the password, the sign manual, 
is free of place. Just now, in reply 
to boisterous interruption, he hinted 
doubt as to what becomes of the twenty 
shillings levied on the Land League 
branches for the support of the victims, 
some of them now grey-headed as well as 
gaunt, of theHstoric Plan of Campaign. 

“I’m not sure,” said the Colonel, 
reflectively, “ whether the money goes 
into the pocket of the victim or of the 
agitator.” 

Imagine that being said by an 
English Member ! Half a dozen Irish 
patriots would have leapt to their feet, 
and Swift MaoNeill would have out- 
roared them all in claiming the protec- 
tion of the Speaeeb. Being Saunderson 
they merely laughed, nudged each 
other with appreciative elbow, whispered 
in proud exmtation, “ A hrothof a boy.” 

One of the Colonel’s saUies gave 
them pause. John Dilion chancing to 
thrust Ms head from under the tent, the 
Colonel, with Donnybrook Pair instinct, 
quickly brought his sMUalah down 
on it. 

“The Hon. Member for Mayo,” he 
said, in response to an interruption from 
that quarter, “ is the parent of the Land 
League — or,” he added, after a slight 
pause, desiring above all things to be 
accurate, “he is one of the parents.” 

As everywhere (at least, out of Ireland) 
parentage is divided between a father 
and a mother, there was some ambiguity 
about the Colonel’s meaning. 

None marred the acuteness and exacti- 
^de of his vision of an Irish Member 
in recumbent position. 

“ The Nationalist cause in Ireland,” 
he said, “does not thrive in peaceful 
waters. It requires a certain turbulence 
to enable the Nationalist to live as he 
likes, and to float on the froth.” 

The picture conjured up of the portly 
person of Redmond aini sympathetically 
floating on froth delighted the House. 
Since another, unhappily bng-deceased, 
Ldsh Member “ smelt a rat, saw it float- 
ing in the air, ’ ’ there has been nothing so 
good as this. But, as this same Menmer 
for Tralee iu the Parliameut of 1775 ap- 
positely observed, “ Single misfortunes 
nev^ come alone, and the greatest of all 
national calamities is generally followed 
by one much greater.’” 

Business^ done. — ^Irish Members malrfi 
a night of it ; on the whole, a dull one. 


THE CHARM OF CALYPSO. 

4 Crs. Beown-Pottbe has resigned her part of 
pao in Mr. Stephen Phillips’ TJhfsaea, on 
the grounds that the author ohiected to her playing 
the love scenes in an emotional manner, and re- 
quired her to pay more attention to her enunciation 
of the “ands,^» “ifs” and “huts.”] 

How should the sea-nymph ’s part he 
played ? 

Perhaps you have a feeble notion 
That, like an ordinary maid, 

She would indulge in fierce emotion. 
Some lovers murmur soft and low, 

In grammar often they make slips 0 ! 
Apparently that was not so 
With Homer’s goddess, fair Galy'pso, 

The classic student (when he hears 
How she behaved in selfish style and 
Detained Ulysses seven years 
Upon a solitary island) 

Concludes at once — ^though he may guess 
Her character was rather shady — 
That fair Galy'pso, more or less, 

Was a most fascinating lady. 

But though she made Ulysses pause 
Upon Ms way, as we ’ve above seen, 
It really can’t have been because 
Of her emotion in a love scene. 

The words she said were spoken by 
Comparatively cold and chill lips ; 
(That is to say, if we rely 
At all on Mr. Stephen Phillips). 

Her beauty one might rave about. 

But that ’s of sm^ consideration ; 
What fetched Ulysses was, no doubt, 
Her exquisite pronunciation. 

Thought he, “ Although I ’ve lots to do, 
Yet here I ’ll stay vrithout compunc- 
tion; 

It gives me joy to listen to 
Each simple, well-expressed conjunc- 
tion. 

“ She never drops her voice or cuts 
A word that should be spoken clearly ; 
And when she mouths her ‘ ifs ’ and 
‘ buts,’ 

I fed I love her very dearly. 

Her rhetoric is simply grand, 

But of her triumphs here ’s the 
proudest : 

I hear the lady murmur ‘ and,’ 

When Zeus is thundering Ms 
loudest ! ” 

A good impression thus she made. 

And, gentle reader, in your heart 
you ’re 

Not much surprised Ulysses stayed. 

And did not hasten his departure. 
The goddess turned the hero’s head. 

But — ^tMs, perhaps, is to her credit — 
’Twas not exactly what she said. 

It was the way in which she said it ! 


A lithe learning. 

Teacher. And who was Joan op Abo? 
Scholar. Please, Sir, Noah’s wife. 



Inexperienced and anxious Young Mistress, ‘‘Tbb hew housemaid, Maria, is a Roman Catholic; but I hope you will not allow any religious controversy in tiik 

SERVANTS* HALL,’* 

Cook (with much dimUu), ” You nbedn*t have any fear, my lady. In really *igh-olass families religion is nsyer mentioned I 











NEW WORDS FOR AN OLD TUNE. 

[‘‘"We maintam that this Amendment (to the Addres^i) has at the same 
time contributed something: to shilt the Liberal centre from ‘Derby’ to 
‘ Chesterfield ’ Dew/y C ro %%cle ] 

Str E G ~B stngs — 

Derby dear, you are old and grey, 

Sojae\\hat charged are my Mews to-day, 

Better to yield 
To Chesterfield 
In a graceful way 
Derby dear, when I spoke before 
Ltoud-J u\ge listened and cried foi more , 

Ah me * as I heard him cheer 
Little I lecked ot a certain Peer ^ 

Be/ra^?^ — 

Always the same, Derby my own ^ 

Always consistent and firm in tone ^ 

Always remaikably firm in tone * 

Derby dear, on a later day 
All I said I explained away, 

Now I agree 
With Rosebery 

And (who knows ?) with Gbei. 

Dfepbiy dear, ^twas tho jfojrmer’s hand 

the ground where I rmily stand 


Ah me ^ Though I don’t know how, 

We ’re in the fullest agreement now ^ 

Befrain {with even greater oomiction) — 
Alu ays the same, Derby my own ^ 
Always consistent and firm in tone ^ 
Always remarkahly firm in tone ’ 


Answers to War Correspondents. 

Enquirer, — ^No, we cannot tell you the exact colour of 
either Kitchener s or Bethune’s Horse , hut we are glad to 
leain that the former sunounded a farm and took three 
prisoners, while the latter “created a diversion” We 
recommend, however, that any further tales you may have of 
Sagacity in Animals should be sent to The Spectator 
Pbo-Boer, — ^In answer to your request for the name of the 
battle in which several of the Continental Boer Lecturers 
were wounded while sitting in the ambulance, we undeistand 
that it IS known as Brussds Spruit • 


Ping-Pong Post — Practical pubhshers of Paternoster Row 
present Mr, PwncA with post-cards, prettily pictured, mviting 
to Pmg PoDg parties. Having first caught the post, they 
catch the eye they name the day and hour and have 
only to add “Please be Pmg-Pongtxjjal ” to make the^ 
complete 
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SKYLIGHT VIEWS-A WINTER SALE. 


' THE MOBAL DEUG STORES. 

[According to a New Toik journal, a new drug 
has been disco'vered. which ** induces a ieeling ot 
genial benevolence to all men ” in its taker, “ while 
having,” as^e announcement rather oddly 
continues, “no pennanent ill-effects.”] 

Anxtofs to leam more of tMs remark- 
able discovery, Mr, Punch stepped into 
the nearest chemist’s shop, and in- 
quired whether they could supply biTn 
with an ounce or two of “ genial bene- 
volence.” 

“Certainly, Sir,” replied tihe polite 
young man behind the counter. “ And 
if you are suffering from depression, 
allow me to do you up a box of our 
celebrated Blue Pills ? ” 

Mr, Punch shuddered slightly, and 
remarked that he had made acquaint- 
ance with that remedy many years ago, 
and that he had no desire to renew it. 

“ Oh, but this is quite a new inven- 
tion,” urged the druggist. “It has 
nothing in common with the old- 
fashioned medicine which you name. 
It is, in fact, a pill for curing a fit of 
the blues. And it’s most effectual. 
Only this mommg a customer called in 
jR state of morljid despair. He was only 


hesitating, he assured us, between the 
Thames and prussic acid. "We adminis- 
tered a couple of blue pills, and a minute 
later he was turning somersaults in 
the street from sheer light-heartedness ! 
Then, again, 3 "ou might like a bottle of 
our^ Decisive Tonic ? It ’s a sure remedy 
for indecision. People who can’t make up 
their minds swallow a few doses, and 
their disease is cured. We are expecting 
large orders for this medicine from mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party, Here you have 
our Eepletion Globules 1 One of these 
produces the precise sensations com- 
monly experienced after an Aldermanic 
dinner. They were freely asked for 
about Christmas time. Yes, the next 
bottle contains our Imperial Mixture.' 
No, ^ it ’s not a tobacco. Sir, but a 
medicine. The patient who takes it 
at once feels extraordinarily brave and 
breezy, and his next purchases, as a 
rule, are a Union Jack and a volume of 
Chamberlain’s speeches. Or, since you’re 
in the Hteiary line, I believe ” 

Mr, Punch bowed. 

“ Some of our Absolute Misery Tablets 
might be wdcome. We sell hundreds 
of these every week to some of the 
best -known writers. In old days, 


when they were starving and unknown, 
the world seemed to them an extremely 
dismal place, and they depicted it in 
their books accordingly. Now that 
they’re fat and prosperous, they find 
themselves suffenng from chronic 
optimism. But, of course, they are 
bound to write more grimy and gloomy 
books, otherwise their works would no 
longer be described as ‘masterpieces.’ 
Every morning, then, before beginning 
work, they take some Absolute lEsery 
Tablets — ^three or four if their story is 
to appear in a Christmas number, one 
or two in other cases. Our Eemorse 
Lotion also is ranch hked. Eubbed in 
twice a day, it stimulates the most 
sluggish conscience. Customers use it 
a great deal in the first week or so of 
each year, and indigent young married 
couples give bottles of it to their rich 
rations. Those bottles ? Oh, they con- 
tain a beautiful preparation— our .Auti- 
jocular Cure. A sense of humour often 
is found fatal to success in public life, 
so ” 

At this point Mr, Punch smashed a 
whole row of Anti-docular bottles with 
one indig^nant wave of his stick, and 
then hurriedly withdrew. 
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HYDE PAEK AlTD THE FAIRY. ^ did I get tack? ” drawled 

-- - Tir -n Olive, staring first at the motionless 

\ . ^Robin AM) THE Moon-Fat. figure, and then at her eider-dovm 

‘‘The Moon-Fay,” "began the Robin, qnilt. 

“ was looking into one ol the big houses “ What are you doing ? ” said 
by the Park on Christinas eve, and she Gwendolen, fretfully. “ Do keep still, 
mote down what she saWr and heard on Olive.^ First you get out of bed and 
this leaf,” stand in the smoke by the fire, jabber- 

Then I noticed that the redbreast had ing ; then you jump into bed and 
a leaf tucked in one claw. jabber there.” 

“ Shall I read it ? ” asked the Robin. “ Can’t you see her ? ” cried Olive. 
“ Certainly,” I said. “ Why, the fairy is staring at you ! ” 

•Dt.t ” Pooh 1 you kuow I dou’t behevc she 

exists,” declared her sister, looking 
MboR-Fiy. _ There ’i 

i always look in upon the children nothing except a little puff of smoke 
after they have been tucked in bed and hanging about near the fiieplace ! ” 
nume has gone away. They do not ‘‘ Oh, Gwendolen.” 
always see me, but most of them feel Then there was a sound like bells 
my ^influence. Olive does at any rate, across the water. 

■u r want to see a faiiy so much, “Never mind, little one!” said the 

but I feel drefuUy sleepy,” 

sighed my little friend. ”” 

A small grunt of contempt 
came from a neighbouring 

Gwendolen, twisting over on 
to her side and regarding her 
eight- year -old sister with 

course there’s no such thing m ^ / 

as^ faiy. I’ve seen that in 

The dying fire gave a spas- ^ V // 1 
modio blue-red flicker, and a ' " '^T il / ' / 

gust of wind swept round * ' ^ *' / / m ' I 

the house, rattling the win- ' * I !/ i 

dows and moaning disconso- 

lately dcTTO the chimney. PTheasemi, “Thebe now, we’ll be good friends, at 

i,4 

pu5 of smoke floated into the room. Moon-Fay (that ’s myself) cheerilv 
_ OuvEwatch^ it with round. q,uestiom “She’ll know me again some day 
mg eyra. It did not melt into the air From ten to twelve is a bad age for 
M smoke nsi^y seems to do._ It grew fairy-sight, Imt when she’s twenty or 
laggOT and began to frrost itself into thirty perhaps she ’ll grow quite young 
odd shapes. Gradually it assumed the again. Look there, there ’s a snow-fairy 
ngT^ of a bnght-eyed fairy, dressed in sEding down that moonbeam I ” 
wlute W head to foot. Olive shook her dark curls excitedly. 

Oh, I ^ so pleased to see you ! ’’ “ Oh ! ” was all she could say. Then 
ex^edOnvE. s<^blmg outofbed. suddenly the red splash of wlour on 
r™® firep^ turned the ceiling from the fire became alive 

®^®® ^K® ■^th shadows, twisting, turning, and 

e-nots smiled down upon the eager rolling over one another. 

1 1 -iv “Lively fellows!” observed the Moon- 

tbe £w T-° “ '^®y fairies to 

the MW cdmer. 'Hus is fairy time, dance with them, but snow fai'-riaa 

w/ wdermg about don’t like the fire, and the shadowa. are 

F^lsnd afraid ol the moon. Makes th^^ook 

ton di-m All 

“mo^du’tmmd.’’MdOLiVE... ^•-r- « 

T^o i«e,+ 1 -It ^*At this juncture,” observed the 

Urn last ^axk laused by a Robin, regardig the ik with a W 
action odd. fi^ed by a “ Ae faii^ seenS to b^e W SS 
sS^Mkf ^ dsewhere, but so far as I can maS 

Tweet, tweet ! ” 

9^. ^ Tee, th© l:^d language ^ suddenly 
^ chirps tljathun^ 


f" f, 

If /. V( / /' ‘ 


Pheoiani, “ Thebe now, we ’ll be soon fbiends, at 

UNTIL NEXT OCTOBER THE FiBST.” 




I ’kiJr ^ ^ V — UUObU XliULUyoiUL 

hee^.f , I ooifH understand no 


longer what was said. There was a 
curious tinkle above my head, and I 
fancied the Hyde Park fairy was laughing. 
And that fairy laugh haunted me as I 
walked across to Hyde Park Corner. 

It was something between a sound 
and a sunbeam. 

MILITARY MEMS. 

^ My GOOD AND GALLANT SiR,— The publi- 
city you have kindly given to my sug- 
gestions has caused me to be the 
recipient of a number of letters. They 
all complain of the new regulations, i 
It would appear that these orders wfil I 
increase the expenses of London corps 
— already suflGiciently heavy — by fifty 
per cent. The members of country bat- 
talions take a less pessimistic view. This 
is not calculated to cause surprise. Tt is 

obviously impossible for the 

Volunteers of the capital to 

/ pass their classes in musketry 
without a proper range. In 
rural districts, however, 
marksmen can fire with an 
easier conscience. All that a 
rustic rifleman has to ^ard 
a^inst is the unpremeditated 
^ dismantiiag of a haystack or 

the accidental causing of the 
/ premature decease of a pass- 

ing pig — ^both by bad shots. 
Without attempting to tinker 
the new regulations, I beg to 
offer a few suggestions to Pall 
MaU that I am sure will be 
found worthy of considera^ 

LEAST tion : 

^1. Give permission to 0.0. ’s 
; - who have received the dis- 

tinction of V.D. to write V.O. after their 
names. The latter letters would sound 
more heroic than the former. 

2. Permit the battalion on^he 
to advance in line with the band five 
paces in front of the centre company. 
By this means every private will get, 
more or less, a decent share of the 
music. 

3. Revive the past glories of Wim- 
bledon and^ convert every camp of 
instruction into a liberally-appointed 
picnic. 

^ P^ce of the King’s Regulations, 
let by-laws be substituted at the plea- 
sure of the rank and file. 

So much for the moment. I insist 
that if the above suggestions were 
adopted we should secure a force, if not 
exactly of soldiers, at least of Volunteers. 
Yours practically, 

A. Duqout, Captain, 

From Sampstead l^aturday, Jan. 25) 
Mj^Ain ^ first, and the unsucoessfu 
candidate is now “ Second Rowe.” 
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HOPE FOR THE BEST AT THE GABRIOK. 

[“ A play is not to show occurrences that happen every day, hut things just 
D strange that, though they never did, they might happen.’’ — Cr%t%c,'\ 

This piece miglit easily, and with greater dramatic effect, 
have been constnicted in three acts. £i what may he termed 
the “ latter-patter days of Chables Matbdews, the materials 
that have oeen used to make PilkeHon's Peerage at the 
Garrick would have served a skilled dramatist for an hour’s 
light comedy at the Lyceum. 

During three acts it is chiefly a drama of “Dolly 
Dialogues,” with stage directions artistically carried out. 
Pilherton wants a peerage ; the Prime Minister’s private 
secretary “wishes he may get it” ; Pilkerton does get it 
by incidentally threatening to make himself politically objec- 
tionable, and, directly, by giving his daughter, “ with a 
werry large fortune in silver and gold,” to the aforesaid 
antagonistic Private Secretary. Strange, but quite possible. 
Three acts pass in the Private Secretary’s room in the official 
residence of the Premier, in Downing Street, which apart- 
ment seems to have been designed by an architect with no 
inconsiderable experience in the scenic requirements of most 
French f^ces, although one of the properties usually valuable 
in such scenes, that is, a screen, is absolutely on the stage for 
three acts, without anybody, male or female, being concealed 
behind it 1 Strange, again, but quite possible. This is 
indeed a bold departure from tradition. Only occasionally 
does !Mr. Bourchiee retire behind it — that is, in front of it — 
in order to give his hair a brush up, and, of course, 
keeping himself weh in view of the audience. A screen 
on the stage is a cumbersome property, as, when it is 
not essential to the action, it attracts attention and is an 
inartistic item. Among all the memorable “ screen scenes,” 
from the great origin^ in The School for Scandal, down 
to that clever one in Lady Windermere'e Fan, this in 
Pilkerton^ B Peerage must stand out as unique. 

We noay lack dramatists, but we have actors and acting. 
A thin plot, no “situations,” sharp dialogue delivered at a 
ratthng pace by actors in a hur^, whose occasional pause 
for breath suggests to the audience that there must be 
some point worth attention in the sentence they have just 
uttered. But Mr. Hope’s genuine epigrams, when he treats us 
to them, need neither measured tone nor weighty manner. 

Miss Eva Moore is a lively representative of Lady Hetty 
Wrey, and Mrs. Maesmoee Morris is dearly the Ida Pilkerton 
of the author’s fancy, a young lady, wonderfully ingenuous, 
who falls in love at first sight, and does her own lovemaking 
without much assistance from the male object on whom she 
has “flopped her young affections.” Strange, again, but 
just possible. Neither part is strong, for it is a man’s 
piece, and the last act, which is admirable, is so in spite 
of these two ladies being dragged in for no purpose what- 
ever, their presence greatly interfering with uie action. 
Undoubtedly the last act is out and away the best. 
Mr. Bourohier, good throughout, is excellent in this scene. 
Mr. Esmond, as the ever-laughing-at-nothing unpaid Private 
Secretary, is amusing, but it is an impossible p^ when con- 
sidered in its relation to his master, as not the most distrait 
or obtuse prime minister that ever existed could, after a short 
whde, tolerate such a honey-and-butter-mouthed young man 
as is Mr. Hope’s Earl of Addiaworth, M.P. 

The Joshua Pilkerton of Mr. Jebrold Bobeetsbaw is a 
careful and dever performance, while Mr. H, B. Warner, 
as his son, affectionate yet over-awed, is a pleasant sketch. 
Herbert Bascom, M,P., as played by Mr. Sam Sothern is 
eapital, and in the last act inimitable. 

The firstrrate quality of the humorous but ^[uite natural 
and simple situatioAS in this last act is exhibited to the 
greatest advantage by Mr. Maurice, Mr. Sothebn and Mr. 
Boubghxeb, by whom audience are kept intensely amused 



THE ABUSE OF FAMILIAR PHRASES. 

“ Are you coming down ? ” “ Yes I ” ** Well, hurry up ! ’* 


and highly delighted until the fall of the curtain. It is an 
act for men, and, impolite as it may sound, the ladies ought 
not to have been permitted to enter the Downing Street 
sanctum, which should have been to them as a place where 
they, as the “angds,” should have “feared to tread.” Pity 
that !Mr. Hope las given them the thoughtless part of the 
“fools” in this proverbial quotation. They are stiU 
“ removables,” poor dears ! If only the author and manager 
dare ! Well ! La vie eat brbve, TJn •pm d'eapoir . . . . et puis 
— bon aoir.” 

One word as to the rapidity of speech notable in this 
play. Where every line is worth hearing, as in The School 
for Scandal, such a rattling pace as Siat at which the 
dialogue in Pilkerton's Peerage is taken would utterly 
MIL Sheridan’s comedy. I am not denying that in this 
particular instance there is sufficient justification for this high- 
pressure-express method during at least two out of the four 
acts, and I admit that Mr. Bourouieb, recognisi^ the fact, 
does “ dow down ” at the first opportunity. The danger 
is that rapidity very soon rattles off into utter unintelligi- 
bility, — a seven-eyUabled word made on purpose to be 
pronounced slowly. 
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THE rDEOORAT AT THE DINNER-TABLE. 
VI. 

On What Constitutes tbdb “ Lordliest Life.” 

No, I am one who never cared to waste 
The fleeting leisure wrung from honest toil 
On cant of poets’ columns in the Times. 

Mind you, I make no quarrd with the scribes, 

Who have to earn their pittance how they can ; 

But when I take my morning’s sheet in hand 
I look to feed my brain on useful fret — 

The copper slump, the imminent rise in oil, 
Peace-rumours, how they touch the KaflSbr mart, 
Pig-iron, what the punters make of that — 

For these I look, and not to slake my lust, 

Never too warm, on literary ware. 

That *s why your Kmnra’s rhyne had left me cold. 
Being overlooked amid more vital themes, 

But mr the clamour roused i’ th’ popular breast 
(Fatuous from the first and now effete) 

To find its heroes damned for doddering fools. 

’Tis time one spoke the clinching word thereon : 
And, though you rightly laugh to see me ranged 
Among this c^ss of prophet, I protest 
Up to a certain point I ’m with the bard. 

I too contend our England’s youth is sapped 
By this deplorable waste of time and wit 
liiyished upon a bounding leather ball, 

Being owed to something higher ; owed, in fact, 

To the lordliest life ” our earth has got to show. 
Only — ^and here our arguments diverge. 

Mine and the poet’s — ^we are not at one 
Touching this lordliest hfe, just which it is. 

He says ** the Martial ’’ ; I, “ the Millionaire’s ** ; 

And score a personal point (mere proof aside). 

Seeing I practise what ideal I preach. 

And live the lordliest life my soul conceives ; 

While he, ecstatic on the militant state, 

Remains civilian poet : one to me. 

Which said, I stand upon impartial fact. 

And, waiving private vantage, argue case. 

For what ’s the life he lauds save means to end — 
Commerce the end, defensive force the means ? 

How should the means be ** lordlier ” thart the end ? 
He speaks of abstract honour ? Then he speaks 
A Middle-ages’ jargon ! What ’s a flag 
Unless it symbolise the nation’s trade? 

And, this away, what ’s left to fight about ? 

One doesn’t die for joy of painted Jacks ; 

I don’t myseK, at least, if others do ; 

Nor yet, what ’s more, is that the luxury 
For which I pay expensive troops to fight, 

Being taxed thereto at fourteen pence i’ th’ pound. 
No, mere your Kipling gets above himself. 

Talking Crusaders’ prattle. 

Still, I say, 

Up to a certain point I ’m with your man. 

He has an eye unerringly remarks 
The fatal microbe which infects the time. 

For w^t, I ask, would be the state to-day 
Of Britain’s backbone had her coming men, 

Her nascent millionaires, beguiled the hour 
In flannelled dalliance over h&t and ball 
^ond their sixteenth year, the plastic age 
taking on your true commercial mould? 

^ dares not think on it ; and Kipling ’s right 
instmctivdy his poet’s thumb 
' Upon the germ that undermines our health. 


But to devise a cure, or show indeed 
What constitutes the sanity we seek. 

Demands, I doubt, a wiser head than his. 

How best to train our youth for England’s needs — 
’Tis a grave riddle asks solution here, 

Baffling, for all his wit, the Duke himself. 

And might be weU deferred another week. 0. S. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Tales of Dunstable Weir (Methuen) are worthy of the lady 
who prefers to be known as Zaok, which is saying a good 
deal. By a coincidence, of course undesigned, probably 
unknown, her first tale, “Benjamin’s Parrot’s Fancy,” is 
based on the same idea as Mark Twain’s The Man that 
Cairrwpted Sadleyhurg. A stranger comes into a remote 
village, announces that he is prepared to leave all his money 
to the first man that takes his fancy, enchains the population, 
dies, and is found to be absolutely insolvent. Zaok shares 
the plot with Mark. But the humour, the delightful self- 
revelation of the cunning and meanness of the hero’s bucolic 
nature (glorified in his dealing with Amelia Anne Spot) are 
her own. “The Hall and He,” the longest tale of the 
seven, shows us a lad, shrewd, selfish, greedy, an admirable 
foil to the devotion of his mother, and tihe hopeless despair 
of her foster son. There is a caustic humour about Zaok 
my Baronite finds refreshing. Here are a couple of flashes 
on a single page, describing the family of Kitty Fewens's 
husband, who “ wadn’t zactly mad, tho’ his ideas was a bit 
jammed, and he reckoned he was the village pump and had 
to be fed on eggs to be kept gwaying.” “ There was Mat, 
small and crooked-toothed, with a fine knowledge o’ other 
folk’s fowls ; and Poddy Peter^ the youngest lad, the zame 
baing terrible anxious to do wi’out the power o’ doing, tibo’ 
he wance picked up a druppeny-bit on the road.” 

The authorship of The Trial of Man (John Murray) is a 
secret. ^ “ Anon, anon. Sir.” Perhaps it is just as well that 
the strictest anonymity should in this instance be preserved. 
It is a spirited but mistaken attempt to produce, in laboured 
prose, effects similar to those wonderful creations of Milton 
in Paradise Lost. Had the first chapter given us a faith- 
fully exact picture of monastic life, and had the remainder of 
the rommee been a dream of the Scrooge and Marley charac- 
ter, ending with the moral improvement of the “sleeper 
awakened,” there might have been some point in the 
fanciful story which would then have had more interest for 
the reader. The Baron cordially agrees with the author’s 
opinion (expressed at page 234), that “the best of devils 
is bad company,” and so, after recommending the writer to 
keep clear of such a very low sot in his literary future, he 
has nothing more to say on the subject. 

The Baron de B.-W. 

SoiENTiFio Research. — ^Lord Rayleigh, in his lecture at the 
Royal Institution, dealt with “ the interference of one sound 
wave with another.” “Will his lordship kindly inform 
us,” writes a correspondent signing himself “Light and 
Airy,” “in what respect a sound wave differs from an 
unsound wave? And ought he not, in the interests of 
public health at seaside resorts, to insist on the local autho- 
rities passmg sanitary regufrtions to have every wave care- 
fully examined by sanitary inspectors before it reaches the 
shore?” 

I — 

Men. for Aotor-Manageb T. R. H. M.— If The Betum of 
Ulysses was a matter of grave anxiety to Penelope^ how 
much more so will not The ^^Beturns^' of ^^Ulysses'* 
(nightly) be to Mr. Beebbobm Tree? May the suitors over- 
crowd the box office daily ! Prosit ! 
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MOEE STATUES. 


The Grerman Emperor, not content 
mth the endless erection of monuments 
in Berlin, has presented to the munici- 
pality of Rome a statue of Goethe, to he 
set up in a public place, and has sent to 
the Syndic a telegram ending with the 
following words, roughly tranSated from 
the Berliner Tagellatt — “May Ms 
sta^e, under the blue sky of the land 
which he sang, and where the laurel 
flourishes, form a lasting emblem of the 
sincere and hearfy fellow-feeling which 
unites me and Germany to beautiful 
Italy.’’ 

The English version, issued by 
Reutmr’s A^cy, contained the words, 
“ under the blue sky where blooms the 
orange-tree.” An orange-tree ^wing 
in the sky would stagger Santos JOumoot 

ViiTnaftlf. 

Having presented this possibly charm- 
ing gift with these graceful words, the 
EIaiser will doubtless extend his and 
Germany’s sincere and hearty fellow- 
feeling, combined with German statues, 
to other cities. There is reason to believe 
that the folbwing figures, with the 
accompanying dedicatory telegrams, are 
about to 1^ sent off. 


Sohuleb, to the municipality of 
Lucerne, to be erected on the Lake of 
the Four Oantons. Telegram to the 
Burgomaster — “ May his effigy, by the 
lake he celebrated, where the blooming 
apple, hit by Teel’s arrow, rose into the 
blue sky, for ever assure the brave 
Swiss that 1 and G-ermany are their 
best friends.” 


SoHiLEEB (a replica), to the munici- 
pali^ of Orleans, to bio erected opposite 
the Cathedral. Telegram to the ^ire 
— “May his statue, made in Germany, 
and pl^ed in the city of Jeanne, Maid 
of Orleans, about whom he wrote a very 
long five - act tragedy, testify to the 
valiant French that I and Germany are 
only too eager to be their best friends.” 


SoHiLEER {another replica), to the Cor- 
poration of Edinburgh, to be erected 
near Holyrood. Tdegram to the Lord 
Provost — “ May this artistic and German 
presentment of him who wrote at such 
profuse length a five-act tragedy about 
Maria Stuart, embellish the so-called 
modem Athens — ^which, though it has 
bills, will be entirely eclipsed by Berlin, 
though absolutely flat, when I have; 
provided the latter with a German 
statue at every street comer — and prove 
to Scotland on behalf of myself and 
Germany that blood Is thicker than 
water.” 

SoHiLEER (a third replica), to the 
municipal Council of Paris, to be 
erected in the Place du Th^tre Fran- 
9 ais. Tdegram to the President of the 
Council—” May this statue of the author 



Lolly, ‘ Auntie that *s what I ’vs done fob the Oow-dbawing Competition at 

SCHOOL.” 

Awitie, “But it is more like a horse than a cow.” 

Lolly, “It zs a horse. But, please, don’t tell teacher!” 


of als Onkel remind cultured and 
artistic France of the talent of German 
sculptors, of the fun of German authors 
— ^when they borrow from the French — 
and of the eternal friendship of myself 
and Germany.” 

Heine, to the Corporation of London, 
to be erected opposite the M an sion 
House. Tdegram to the Lord Mayor — 
“May his effi^, under the smoky sky 
he scorned, and facing the temple of 
that Engli^ cookery he liked so little, 
form a lasting token of the undying 
affection of my^ and Germany.” 

Lessing, to the Turkish authorities in 


Jerusalem. Tdegram to the Pacha — 
“May this figure of him who wrote 
Nathan der Weise, adorning Jerusalem, 
the scene of the play, and also the 
scene of the Crusading spectacular 
drama, of which I was the leading gentle- 
man, prove to all the subjects of my 
beloved friend, my more than brother, 
the Sultan — ^may his shadow never grow 
less — ^that the concession of the Bagdad 
railway having been at last arranged, 
the guns ordered from Herr Krupp, and 
other little matters settled, there beat 
for them no warmer hearts than mine 
and Germany’s.” 
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AT THE 


RINK. 


LiUle Girl, “Oh, Ca.ptiin Spbawlbe, do put on toxtb skatbs, and show mb the 

EtJNNT FIGURES YOU CAN MAKE.” 

OaptainS, “My dear ohild, I*m only a beginner. 1 oan’t mare any figxtres,” 
LiMle Girl, “But Mabel said you were skating yesterday, and cut a ridiclus 

PIGURE » ” 


DRAMA. A LA MAETERLINCK. 

(After a careful ^rmal of “ PiLUae et 
MSiiaande,'') 

If your oBject is to shine 
In the morbid-tragic Kne 
Afl qiiite the latest philosophic star, 

You must start each observation 
With some plaintive exclamation, 

And ejaculate an “ Oh T* or an “ ^ ^ ” 

Should you casually remark 
That the night is rather dark, 

Or mention fliat the wind begins to 
blow, 

Eepeat it twice or thrice, 

And season with a spice 
Of the stimulating “Oh! Ohl Oh!” 

la this apt rdteratdon 
Ton will find a revelation 


Which stirs the deepest chords of joy 
and woe. 

And the trite and inartistic 
Sounds poetical and mystic 
When embellished with a “ hola ho 1 ” 

H a speech abruptly ceases 
With an aposiopesis, 

Your meanmg most evasive who can 
^ guess? 

So just put on the stopper 
When about to be improper, 

And then break off with a “ Yes ! Yes ! 
Yes!” 

This your styhy and now your matter 
Must be madder than a hatter, 

Of “properties” symbolic keep a 
stock, 

Snch as doves and bolts and chains, 
Smelly caves and gory stains, 

And a wonderfully chiTmT^g castle dock. 


Let your dramatis personce 
Dwell in castles cold and stony, 

Or in forests where no light has ever 
been; 

The scene is always shady, 

And, of course, your leading lady 
Has a character in keeping with the 
scene. 

Though her beauty is Byronic, 

Her propensity is chronic 
For dropping things entrusted to her 
care ; — 

She tosses crowns and rags 
Down unfathomable springs, 

And inundates the hero with her hair. 

Make your old men idiotic,^ 

And your httle boy neurotic, 

The husband and the hero both insane ; 
H their motives are umbrageous, 

And their actions quite outrageous, 
Why the merit of your drama must be 
plain. 

0 TEMPOEA! 0 MORES! 

[The Table Temta Gautte has issued its first 
number.] 

The games our fathers played at school 
Were poor, unscientific stuff, 

The muddied oaf and flannelled fool 
Were stupid and absurdly rough ; 
But brighter days have dawned and 
many ’s 

The blessing poured on table tennis. 

The poet’s heart, that used to bound 
To hear the woodland huntsman’s 
scream 

Backed by the tongue of every hound, 
Now soars towards a sweeter theme — 
A panegyric of Ping-pong 
In unpremeditated song. 

And if you diould he keen to know 
The fittest table-tennis news, 

Who won the cup at Ben-hy-Bow, 
Which diape of racket champions use, 
Or what ’s the latest kind of net — 

You ’ll find it all in the Gazette, 

Here every student of tihe game 
May learn (by cuts) the proper shot 
For every stroke that has a name, 

And many others that have not. 

Here you may learn if it is true 
That Tosher ’s got his Piug-pong blue. 

And oh, the blessed day must come 
When journalist and racing tout, 
Author and critic all are dumb, 

And Ping-pong occupies about 
(JxL place of politics and csrimes) 

A dozen columns of the Times. 


From the Guardian : — 

W ORK CLiying or gd. Cur.), of a “soTil-satisf|r- 
ing” actiYity, BEQD., by Pr. (35, M.A.\ 
aft. East., of yal. expr. (Id. and nayal). Str. -wim 
inalfiB. Yy. muB. Strictly P.-bk. doot. and lit. 
Ho snbBequeiLt cayiL Ablepr; ed.cong. Bracing 
sphere. Abt. marry.— Explicit, etc* 

“ Explicit ” is good. 
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OUR MISTRESS THE MAID. 

I. 

Wms tlie wedding presents were 
arriving, Augusta w^t because sbe 
was not coming to London to keep 
Miss Gwendolen’s beautiful silver in 
order. “ I ’d just love to clean it,” sbe 
sobbed. “ I ’d bave it aU out on tbe 
side-board, and there ’d never be a speck 
of dust on it.” 

Often and often, when the fog bad 
played tbe mischief with our labours 
and tbe general bad struck at l^ng 
another finger on tbe plate, did Gwen 
recall Augusta’s words. “Jack,” she 
sighed, looking at the dingy lMX)wn 
utensils that saddened our dining- 
room, “ Ob, Jack, if we only had 
Augusta ! ” 

“Ab,” I sighed, sympathetically. 
“ Do you think she would come? ” 

“ We should bave to give her double 
the -wages we pay tbe M^diioness, and 
her fere from Aberdeen ” 

“ Eirst-dass? ” I queried. 

“ Anything more despicable than the 

wit of the professional bmnorist ” 

began Gwendolen. 

Darling, I was stupid. By aU means, 
let us try to get Augusta. If she is 
more expensive than the Marchioness is, 
she wiU also be more effective.” 

** Yes, Jaok, it wiU be ever so much 
cheaper in tbe end. We shan’t bave 
to do any housework. All our time 
win be free for writing. Why, we ought 
to make at least another £100 a year 
by it!” 

“ Undoubtedly,” I acquiesced. 

Gwendolen gave bers^ no small airs 
when a letter arrived announcing that 
Augusta was graciously pleased to accept 
our offer. To sympathetic friends who 
tendered condescending, not to say con- 
temptuous, enquiries ^ter our mSnage, 
Gwendolen re;^ed with the calm confi- 
dence of one who has put her money on 
a dead cert. “ An old ^ family ser- 
vant,” die airily explained, “who 
nursed me when I was a baby. One of 
the regular old-fashioned sort, you know, 
who wash, scrub, cook — do everything. 
None of your mercenary, callous hire- 
lings, but one who really ia devoted to 
you, and makes your interests her own.” 

By this announcement amused con- 
tempt was turned to jealousy, and 
Gwendolen’s paragon became the envy 
of all. Gassandba alone raised a note of 
warning, “ Oh, beware of paragons 1 
I suffered under an Augusta for two 
long years and only got rid of her 
under false pretences and a prodigious 
effort of the imagination.” 

Gwendolen and I agreed, however, 
that Oassandba’s j^rophedes were but 
an ebullition of spite designed to scare 
us from joys which she could never 
hope to share ; and we did not suffer 



OVERHEARD OUTSIDE A FAMOUS RESTAURANT. 

“Hullo, Gus ! What aeb you waiting about heeb bob.?” 

“ I ’m waiting till the banks close. I WANT TO CASH A CHEQUE I ” 


them to interfere with the orgy of lery, and the Zoo; but when I sug- 
anticipation with which we awaited gested Madame Tussaud’s as the next 
Augusta’s arrival. day’s dissipation, Gwen frowned and 

“We must try to make her very looked thoughtful, 
happy. Jack.” “ Do you know, Jack, I don’t mudi 

“ We must.” think Augusta cares for seeing London 

“ And fed at home.” in this sort of way.” 

“ We ’ll try.” “ Indeed ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ She has never been to] London “ She was rather bored with St. 

before, so I think we ought to^show her Paul’s, and as for the National 

about a little.” ~ Gallery ” 

“Certainly.” “The National Gallery!” said I, 

The first month was a round of “ Why, it contains some of the mastd:- 

gaiety. To begin with, Gwen took pieces of art ” 

Augusta to St. Paul’s, Westminster “But it is not exciting,” replied 

Abbey, the Tower, the National Gal- Gwen. 
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“Is Mrs, Donnisthoepb a Pino-Pong Champion?” 

“Ko, DARLING, I don't THINK SO.” 

“Then wht dobs she havb P. P. 0. on her card 1” 

‘*No, not exdtinff exactly ” 

“ You never go mere yoursdt.” 

“ Because you alwajm refuse wten I suggest it.” 

“ You only suggest it because you know I will refuse.” 

“ My dear girl, I lave tie utmost respect for the National 
Gallery ” ^ 

“Jack, don’t be such an ass! The fact is Augusta is 
dying to go to a music hall.” 

“A music hall?” 

** Yes, she told me so herself. It was her great idea in 
coming to London.” 

** Then,” said I, “ to a music hall she must go.” 

Augusta enioyed the Empire so much that me next week 
we had to take her to the Alhambra, and shortly afterwards 
— a ^penchant for pantomime having dedared itself — to Drury 
Lane. On her “ evening in ” we supplied her with novels 
and, loading that she Had a taste for tobacco, occasional 
cigarettes. lu return for this Augusta beamed benignly 
on us ; the silver glittered and the biasses dione ; and if 
her entertainn^nt did add a trifle to her wages, still, as 
Qwentolein TKDinted ont, the whole burden of house-keeping 
was lifted £xim our shoulders. Gwen no longer had to 
cook h^ own pudding, nor I to scrub the kithhen floor. 

“what do you think?” cried Gwen one morning. 
‘ Augusta insists on doing aU the house-keeping, so I shan’t 
mye to think any more about endless lunches and dinners. 
She won’t even let me hdp her dean the diver for fear I 
dioold * soil my j^tty haaida.’ ” 

dew, sne is clearly a woman of discernment.” 

“And just fancy, Jack! She says she won’t on any 
acc^t have a legolar evening out, as die knows I couldnli 
cook the dinner 


“ I told you she was a woman of discernment.” 

“But isn’t it sweet of her? She says she wouldn’t 
be happy unless she knew we were having a nice little 
dinner. How many generals would talk like that? ” 

“ My dear,” I remarked, “ she is a perfect treasure.” 

(To he corttiniLed, however,) 


PARADISE LOST. 

[“ Oadford, which I loved of old, is now so full of tramways, baby bas- 
kets, feeding bottles, and vulgar viUas, that I never go near it.”— i?r. Zee,] 

Year in, year out, from mom to night. 

The je^-builders build ; 

From Headin^n to Hincksey height 
Bdiold a brick-and-mortar blight ; 

A valley-— once the eye’s delict — 

With vulgar villas filled 1 

And mid suburban wastes so wide, 

With houses planted thick, 

Now scarcely may the tower be spied 
’Neath whidi old Oherwell loves to glide ; 

The spires that once were Engknd’s pride 
.^e drowned in seas of brick. 

On every pavement jostle us 
A thousand teeming prams ; 

Along the High, with noise and fuss, 

Rattles the tawdry painted bus ; 

Carfeix is Piccadilly 
Innumerable trams. 

And cloistered derks who once were versed 
lu Aeistotle’s lore, 

In vUla nurseries dispersed, 

Discuss how babies should be nursed 
When little teeth are coming first 
And little gums are sore. 


HOME LIFE AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

(Page from a City Mari’s Pocket Diary,) 

Mor^ay . — ^Never saw my wife looking better. Delighted 
die pick^ up that bargain at the Stores without waiting 
to consult me. Would have been foolish to lose it. Pax 
Africans 94. 

Tuesday. — Can’t stand Ihe extravagance of the household 
any longer. Fancy ordering a couple when a single sole 
would Imve been sufficient! And why not a slip? Abso- 
lutdy disgusting ! Pax Africans 84. 

Wednesday . — Quite right arranging a little dinner party 
at the Splendid. Far better to have it at a hotel t.bgi.-n at 
home. May be a trifle more expensive, but what of that? 
My dear wife is always full of exc^ent ideas ! Pax 
Africans 95. 

Thursday,—! shall certainly give up this house ! Of all 
the brutal extravagance ! Fancy, a new carpet ! A new 
carpet ! Pax Africans down to 80 ! 

Friday. — Didn’t go to the City. Left Pax Africans to do 
what they pleased. 

Satwrdai/.— -Glad my wife fetched me from the house. 
Ddightfol drive and excellent dinner. Home management 
couldn’t be better. Pax Africans up to 120. 

liOBD Homitoun appeals to Australian ladies to curtail the 
mgth of thdr skirts. But is this not just a litfle unkind? 
LadieB always miss thdr trains. 
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T<?»xmy {jp^mg to hicker), **I sat, Doeothy, why has that horse got a 

Dorothy. “I don’t know. I suppose he must hate been TAOOINATOl^^ bibbon on his tail? 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 

Profoundly impressed hy the practical utility of the 
American Professor’s successful extraction (as recently 
announced) of light from decayed meat and vegetables, 
Mr . launch commissioned a special correspondent to interview 
the scientist personally. 

He reports ^ that he found him in bed, and somewhat 
pale and emaciated, doubtless from hard study. The apart- 
ment,^^ which might be described as rather ‘*a stroDg 
room,” was rather inadequs^tely lighted by a brace of 
grouse, hung very high, and a blown saJmon-tm, but the 
Professor, m apologismg for the feebleness of these illu- 
nunants, explamed that whenever he felt well enough to 
get up— which, in consequence of the nature of his pursuits, 
was not often he could turn on some cabbages that made 
dressmg easy — and even speedy. 

He wished to correct the report which had got into the 
papers that he had caused a porter-house steak to emit hght 
enough to take a photograph. ^ This was inexact. He had 
certainly kept a steak with that iutention, and it bad as cer- 
tainly eimtted something, but either it was not light or the 
exposure had not been suflBoient for photographic purposes. 

The^ Professor was enthusiastic as to tne future of his 
invention, and sounded the interviewer upon a suitable site 

T J rn_ i 


though he was not himself familiar with the topography of 
London, it had a likely sound. 

He j^omted out the immense advantages inherent in the 
simplicity of method of distnbution, and stated that he looked 
forward confidently to the time when ptomaines would be 
as common in our cities as gas mains are now. He did not 


illuminant so much for public 
wnfined spaces, but prophesied that its intro- 
duction into, for instance, gaols, would ultimately result in 
a^^^at savmg in the cost to the country of the criminal 

Punch’s correspondent came away (iu a 
fating state, reqm^g immediate stimulants) very favour- 

lie had Ifiard, aa^ 1^, 
hes been duly filed in a Bouvraie Stareet 

PIGMETOPHAGTTS. 

worn with anxious care, 
life’s weary way, 

If you tod your raven ha-ir 
Now is tinged and streaked with grey, 
should make it thus ? 
iiB the Pigmetophagus. 

^ Gome too late 
With your obsolete pretence , 
your daims abate ! 
lo bespeak youth’s reverence 
Woulc^e too preposterous— 
ror a Pigmetophagus. 

Tl^ does Bdeiioe, year by year, 

T? ruthless road, 

•caiths our fathers would revere 
Cine by one in tom emlode, 

^fnng instead to ns 
Only ^Pigmetophagus. 
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Nurse {who has lem many hows oti duty— to patient's mother) ‘ When do 
SHALL HE ABLE TO GO TO BED ^ ” 

Fatiemt's Motk&r, “Go TO bed* I thought you were a trained nurse » 


THE SEVEN STAGES OF PREVENTION. 

First. — Papers again full of it. As 
if anyone wanted to know the statistics of 
the new scare. Cricket match at the Anti- 
podes far more interesting. StiH, of 
course, it was quite seven years ago. 
Now I come to think of it Charlie was 
a bahy. Bless me, it must be twenty I 

Second.— Really, I mustn’t tJtifle. 
Fancied my age would protect me — 
wdl, or ratiier badly, over forty — ^but 
soDieaiie says that in the eighteenth 
centuiy it attacked an dd woman of 
ninety, under that age, at any 


could dictate. Don’t like his tone. 
But I am in for it. 

Fi/t7i.— Have been hearing nothing 
but stories of an agitating character. 
One fellow found it affect the whole of 
his arm, indusive of his hand ; couldn’t 
wear gloves because he couldn’t get 
any big enough. Wanted twelves. If it 
weren’t for these anecdotes shoiJd feel 
very comfortable. No complaints at 
present. 

SiotA. — ^Dear me ! I have had a time 
of it ! Although I put a piece of red 
ribbon round my arm, and said I used 
my left for shaking hands, everybody 
seemed to get at it 1 Always being 
patted on the arm or lugged by the 
arm ! Such beastly carelessness 1 And 
— ^there it goes agmn ! Talk about the 
tortures of the Middle ages ! It is a 
torture of the middle-aged! Would 
laugh at the excellent jest — ^if I could. 
But, oh dear 1 

Seventh . — Crisis over 1 Cured 1 Can 
read statistics with equanimity. Won- 
derful invention. Forget who thought 
of it. Was it Sir Huaiphry Davy or 
Isaac Newton, or Abernethy, or Harvey 
or Jenner, or Erasmus Wilson? So 
ignorant not to know. Must ask my 
doctor. Pleased with my doctor for 
being in the right. 



When do you think I 


rate. Think I shall avail myself of 
doctor’s invitation. 

Third . — ^Doctor says it won’t hurt in 
the least. Oh dear no, not nearly so 
bad as having a tooth out. No, not 
even when you have it with cocaine. 
He thinks it would be wiser if I had it 
done to-day. Make appointment for 
to-morrow. 

Fourth . — ^Doctor as good as his word. 
Gives me choice of arms. I say right. 
He suggests left. Why left? Oh, 
nothing, he explains, only if it takes 
badly, I ’d better have my right arm free. 
Of course, if I had it on the right I 


SHOULD TIME PERMIT! 
Air — ‘‘ Were I thy Bride ! ” 

Should time permit. 

What measures will we^fit 
As here we sit, 

A legislative band — 

Should time permit ! 

Yes, we wiU think 

Of those poor souls that sink 

In seas of drink. 

And stretch a saving hand — 
Should time permit ! 

We will create 
A system good and great 
To educate 

Our daughters and our sons— 
Should time permit ! 

We will devise 

New methods, sound and wise, 
To ope the eyes 
Of our blind little ones — 
Should time permit ! 

Hovels and holes, 

Where stricken human souls 
Burrow like moles. 

Shall vanish ’neath our care— 
Should time permit ! 

We will be nigh 
To hear the smothered cry 
Of those that die 
For want of light and air — 
Should time permit ! 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT "" “ 

xTEAOTED FROM THE lART OP OBT, .P. wliee^e the MmisterfaKsts into Tuesday NigTit. — ^There is something 

Mouse of Commons, Monday, J anuary voting for the amendment. It was almost uncanny ahoat Mr. Cogwheel — 
27tli. — CAwpaiL-BAJSHERMp^ is not by technically a vote of want of confidence, I beg his pardon, Mr. Coghill. Has a 
natme envious. Yet, sitting through and, if carried, Ministers would resign, way of turning up suddenly, unex- 
to-night’s debate on the Telephone “Not a bit of it, ’’said Lough. “Think pectedly, putting awkward questions, 
Settlement, he could not repress feel- what we did eight years ago in the design^ to make his esteemed pastors 
iJi g of j®aIoTisy^at position of Prinob session the Squire of Malwood assumed and masters on the Treasury Bench 
Abthub and his colleagues in the leadership of House. “We moved amend- uncomfortable. Personal appearance 
Government. Has had home in upon ment to Address praying the Queen to and accidental choice of position add 
him the conviction that were he and withdraw from of Lords their force to his influence. wTien from 

his friends in office just now, responsible power of vetoing Bills. We got our below gangway he springs up and 
for this arrangement with the Tele- own Government defeated by a majority turns upon Prutob Arthur an ashen- 
phone Company, they woydd be swept of two. Did they resign? Not they, grey countenance and a glassy stare, 
out amid a roar of execration. They dropped the first Address, brought there ever comes back to the mind the 

J!t seemed for a while that even faith- in another with a comma altered here thouirht, “What a Ghost of Banauo is 

TT . I T mr._ 1 . ® * 


fal Unionists would, as Claude Hat 
grandly =1 said just now, put duty to 
meir constituents before fealty to their 
party. The metropolis stirred to pro- 
foundest d^ths of indignation; Con- 
ference at Guildhall, representative of 
all classes of interest, commissioned 
Lord Mayor to move amendment on 
Address demanding suspension of the 
bargain struck between Post Office and 
Telephone Company. Gravity of crisis 
indicated by circumstance that Lough, 
vinegar of Kadicalism, was invited to 
second amendment moved by Lord 
Mayor, oil of Conservatism. To the 
ingenuous Man looking in from the Street, 
situation seemed criti(m. It Government 
were not actually defeated, their majority 
would be run down to ominous figure. 
As C.-B, felt, had a Liberal Govern- 
ment sat on Treasury Bench, their fate 
would have been assured. Prince 
Arthur, familiar with his men, did 
not even take the trouble to sit out the 
debate. He well knew that all this 
sound and fury signified nothing; at 
crack of whip the grumbling dogs 
would come to heel. 

Nor was he mistaken. Member after 
Member rose from Ministerial Benches, 
denounced arrangement as almost incre- 



Mb. Banqvo Cogwheel. 


lost at Stoke-on-Trent ! ” 

I^rely makes ordered speech; his 
mitier the hollow intonation of incon- 
venient questions put at awkward 
I moment. As a rule they don’t appear 
on the Paper. That would spoil every- 
thing. ^ Your experienced ghost, con- 
templating a night visit to a particular 
mortal, doesn’t advertise his intention 
through the newspapers or the penny 
post. A low groan, a rattling of chains, 
a whisper of weird wind behind the 
arras, if the furniture of the room 
happens to include the thing; in the 
open fireplace if it doesn’t. That is all 
you get by way of premonition from the 
ordinary ghost. 

CogwheeIi (it’s no use struggling 
against association of ideas), when he 
wants to put a spoke in the Ministerial 
mac^nery doesn’t even rattle his watch- 
chain. The first thing heard is an 
accusatory voice ; the first thing seen is a 
figure below the gangway subtly diffus- 
ing air of discontent. 

The other night, d yropos des loUes, 
Cogwheel sprang up and wanted to 
know whether me First Lord of the 
Treasury had provided a seat in Parlia- 
ment for the Vice-President of the Irish 
Board of Agriculture. No one was 


dibly futile, and concluded by declaring and there, and went on as if nothing at the moment thinking of Horace 
that he would not support amend- had happened. You vote for this Plunkett, or of the great work he has 
ment. Lord Mayor among the first to amendment, moved by the good Lord accomplidied for the welfare of Ireland 
lay down his arms. Austen Chamberlain Mayor, and nothing will happen except and is modestly pushing forward, 
generously promised that three years that the Telephone service will be put Prince Arthur was so taken aback he 
hence, the public meanwhile suffering on another footing.” could only stammer protest that it 

the inconvenience and injury described “Duckie, duckie, come and be killed,” is not his business to find seats in 
by successive speakers, there shall be murmured a voice from Ministerial side, the House for anyone out of it. 
enquiry. That sort of little game all very well Cogwheel knew what he was about. 

“ Thank you kindly,” said the Lord for Itadicals ; doesn’t suit book of This was the night Macartney, spokes- 
MayoRj looking at the clock and observ- Unionists. Eequest for permission to man of ultrarUlster feeling, which has 
ing dinner-hour was at hand; “that withdraw amendment refused; House never forgiven Horace Plunkett for 

wm do for me ; I beg leave to with- divided, and a settlement, denounced on being actuated in the disposal of a 

draw my amendment.” all sides, in whose favour no voice was small office of profit simply by con- 

C.-B. so amused at solemn farce that uplifted save from Ministerial Bench, sideration of Ihe merits of the candidate, 

once he broke into a chuckle, and was approved by majority of 88. was to have his fling at the Vice- 

'Btemly reproved by Austen Chamberlain. Budness done . — In House of Lords President of the Irish Board of Agri- 
“Surdy,” he pleaded, “the right young Wemybs made a night of it; culture. He bracketed him with Mr. 
hon. gentleman will allow me to smile.” inflicted on listless Peers vituperative Quin, the reporter in attendance on a 
Austen, hardly mollified by being speech of hour’s duration. Others Board of Qwdians, whom Macartney 
thus endoured with Privy Council rank, followed. A dreary performance. House graphically described as going round 
was not sure that the privilege dauned of Lords at lowest* pitch. So ashamed with a ruler in intervals of his profes- 
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sional avocation and tapping selected 
Guardians on the head. 

Nothing since this Parliament began 
has delighted the Member foe Sark so 
much as this peep at the pleasantries 
at Irish Boards of Guardians. 

‘‘ According to Moiito,” he says, “Le 
viritable Amphitryon eat V Amphitryon 
oii, Von dine. According to Macartney’s 
narrative, the real Home Ruler is the 
sociable but discipHnary Mr. Quin.” 

Cogwheel, having got wind ^ of 
Macartney’s intention, merely desired 
by enquiry addressed to Prince Arthur 
to fix members’ minds on the addi- 
tional drawback to Plunkett’s state of 
perfection — ^that, being a Minister, he 
is not provided with a seat in the 
Commons. 

To-night CoGWHEEX operated in direc- 
tion of seconding amendment designed 
to reduce the number of Irish Members. 
A little paradoxical, since last time we 
heard him he was wanting to get 
another ioto the House. On the whole, 
Cogwheel is better in the character of 
weird questioner than in the more 
common-place one of speechmaker. 

Business done . — Still on Address. 

Thursday Night . — “What do you 
think of it ? ” I asked the Member for 
Sark when Prince Arthur sat down 
after hour and twenty minutes expo- 
sition of new plan of procedure. 

“ I think it is a scheme devised mainly 
with purpose of extinguishing the pri- 
vate Member. Not much of that esti- 
mable personage left under old order 
of things; subject to new Standing 
Orders he will be nowhere. Observe 
how gently, but firmly, he is shouldered 
off the scene. On four days a week 
Government business begins at half- 
past two ; private Member shut off till 
a quarter-past seven, when, if he likes 


to stay on, he may 
put Questions. No 
longer has he for 
this hitherto 
cheapest, most 
effective form ^ of 
personal advertise- 
ment, the &eshest 
hour of a sitting, 
the cheering en- 
vironment of a 
crowded House. 
Hereafter when he 
rises to put a ques- 
tion the great ma- 
jority of Members 
will have scurried 
off to dress for 
dinner, leaving 
hiTTi to deliver his 
Elegy in the soli- 
tude of a Country 
Churchyard. At 
eight o’clock steam 
of Questions per- 
emptorily shut off. 
11 his turn hasn’t 
come he may hang 
about till midnight 
and take it. 

“Amused me to 



THE BETTING EVIL. 

“Amused me to WaUer {down tube). “Wild dtjok, oneI’* 

“Did he? Just like my luck ! Backed 

obsOTe enthusiasm ^j^other wrong *un t 

with which mgenu-^ 

ous private Member cheered proposal to ^ 

make Eiiday even as Wednesday is. BY-LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

^stead of m^ing at noon and pax^ Belating to Metropolitan FerambuLatcyrs. 
mg at six on Wednesday, that day will ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

Wded » lie Go™™. 

r iiaay wiLL be the short sitting. This jurisdiction axe henceforward to carry lights.] 
is feedmg -witli a bit of bis DErasmoHS. 

w The term “ perambrdator ” sbafl cover 

^^te M^bfr find hims^^^d b®S; o^tS 

this only up to Wbitsimtide— in pos- su^-box on wb^, or b^w 

session of wbat wil practically be a the outdoor carnage and l^s- 

diea wm. Tbe temptation to make and propetted by 

boHday on Friday W be irresis- 5°°*- „ . , „ , ,, 

tible. Ministers look on xmcon- Tbe desi^tion nursemaid 

cemed, having made tbe most of tbeir H ^mt or any other 

four days « « . oj. female pedestnan in charge of 

“In W, Torn rmo, yon and other th^gl^t v^de for t^ time b^g. 
private Members are generously pre- • taken to 

sented with tbe scanty leaving^ of a package, 

tired day. You notice bow punctilious -^“^-^sket. sack of potat^ or any 
Prince Abthdb was to allude to Govern- w^tsoever conv^ed m such 

ment time as ‘ afternoon sitting ’ ? That j* , 

was designed to convey impression that 
Ministers merdy appropriate tbe after- H®, , 

noon, leaving the evenibg and tbe niirbt ?f*®^ be snbstitated for tbe longer form 
to the gorged private Member. Practi- perambulator. 
caUy you will find as tbe new rules Bt-Laws and REatLATioiiB. 
work, that Government have pouched 1. Every nursemaid shall carry a 
the whole time of the Session. Nomi- badge not less thaTi a foot square with 
naUy^ there are afternoon sittings and a registered number in a conspicuous 
evening sit^gs. The hapless private position; and any attempt to conceal 
Member wiU find himself a sort of Par- the same shall render the bearer liable 
iiamentary Lot^ Eater. He has ‘ come to a penalty not exceeding forty shillings, 
into a^^land where it is always after- 2. Each “pram” and infant i 
. , rm . respectively bear a badge of similar di- 

Mfusinessdone. Thepnvate Members’, mensions, with a corresponding penalty 


Backed 



NsyBR Too Late to Leabk. 

Mr. Spesiker endeavoura to count more tVyi forty. 
^ Speaker never has counted more 
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for concealmeiLt, recoveraHe from the 
OTmer or parent, as the case may be. 

3. An imder-mirsemaid shall precede 
each “pram’* at a distance of three 
yards, carrying a red flag. 

4. To obviate all further danger, a 
gong must be attached to every “ pram,” 
and be sounded continuously as long 
as any foot passenger is in sight, the 
infant (where possible) being trained 
to reinforce this alarm-signal with its 
voice. 

5. No “prams” will be allowed in 
future upon the pavement, but shall 
proceed with bicycles, milk-carts, and 
other wheeled traffic along the roadway. 

6. Any “pram” left unattended, 
whole the nursemaid is engaged in 
shopping, flirting with go^smen or 
others, paying c^s, or visiting public- 
houses, shall be taken forthwith to the 
nearest ;|^lice office and thence to | 
Scotland i ard, the infant bdng removed 
to the Foundling Hospital, or otherwise 
summarily dealt with. 

7. “Prams” are to travel in single 
file, and at the rate of two hours a 
mile, any higher speed being punish- 
able by a fine, not exceeding Five 
Pounds, for furious pushing. 

8. Any nursemaid convicted of jost- 

ling a passer-by, or wheeling over the 
corns of the same, or impinging upon 
any bunion, Mbe, or chilbJmn what- 
soever, shall ipso facto forfeit his or her 
“ pram ’’-licence, the infant being con- 
fiscated. 

MILITARY MEMS. 

My good akd gallant Sib,— My sug- 
gestions anent the Volunteers seem to 


I find a vast improvement in me chargers 
used by the mounted officers of ^e 
auxOiaay forces, especially in the Militia. 
When I had the honour, some twenty or 
^rty years a^, of serving as an adjutant 
in the Shoreditch Sharpshooters — ^I fancy 
by the territorial system they have 
b^ome the reserve battalion of a ffigh- 
land regiment— I used to get my horse 
from^ an omnibus proprietor. When 
tffis intelligent creature returned to his 
civilian duties he always, when he 
recognised me, paid me the compliment 
of coming singly to attention with his 
em. But in spite of this chivalrous 
civihty he seemed on parade to miss his 
mate and the staff of me public convey- 
ance to which he really belonged. 

During the last few days I have had 
the advantage of seeing a specimen of 
the coat and doth of the future. In 
oolcmr it is not unlike pea-soup, or 
rather, a epecies of Chinese bla uc-mange* 
At a diatoce, no doubt, it might^ 
fcr a dog a wlieel-barxow, 


or the linen dep6t attached to a Heme 
Bay bathing machine. From this it 
will be seen that the colour is calcu- 
lated to excite the curiosity of our oppo- 
nents, especially if they happen to be 
savages. In shape the new coat favoujra 
the Norfolk jacket. If taken into civi- 
lian wear there is nothing to prevent it 
being used out rabbit-shooting or when 
decantering port in the wine cdlar. It 
is not exactly “ dressy,” but if it were 
dyed black and trimmed up a bit with 


still, they will be less discernible by 
our opponents. The intelligent trades- 
man who showed me the patterns was 
most kind in his explanations. “Are 
the Household Troops to wear them? ” 
I ventured to inquire. “ Oh dear no, 
Sir,” was the prompt reply. “They 
would not think of putting His Majesty’s 
Ghaards into anything so dreadful. No, 
Sir, the Guards, Sir, are to remain as 
^ey are.” I congratulate the Guards. 

A. Dugout, Captain. ^ • 



She. “That is the WALETrs.” 

He. “And where is the Carpenter ?* 


silk it would make a very good smoking- 
jacket to he worn before me kitchen fire 
of a “liberty hall” kind of establish- 
ment^ belonging to a friend of forty 
years’ standing who wasn’t a stickler 
for appearances. , 

In Ihe new coat the rank badges have 
disappeared — at least so far as the 
iphoulders me concerned. In their place 
brown braid meeps up the arms in a 
miake-like fashion. A second-lieutenant 
has a smaU adder ; a captain a sort of 
conger eel. Field officers have the 
^nger eel plus the high stalks of what 
I, took to be Japanese poppies. Of 
coxuBe this mode of decoration is not 
quite so smart as the stam and crowns / 


OVERSTEPPING THE MARK. 

Major Ronald Ross, who is directing 
the malaria investigations of the Liver- 
^ol School of Tropical Medicine on the 
W est Coast of Africa, beats Mark Tapletfa 
record for feeling jolly under difficulties. 

Writing cheerily to Sir Alired L. 
Jones, the merry Major says : “ I have 
^eat pleasure in informing you that 
Dr. Dutton has made a very important 
discov^ at Bathurst. He has found a 
new kind of parasite which causes fever 
in humm beings.” It is to be hoped 
that Sir Alfred replied in the ggrnA 
Kvdy strain, and had “ great pleasure ” 
in ordering a dozen ! 




AMARYLLIS AT THE PLAY. 

The scene is Box No. 2 at a theatre, 
'irhere, in consequence of the won- 
derf'id success of “ Frocks and 
Frills ” at the Eaymarket, a “ new 
and thoroughly original comedy, 
entitled ‘ Furniture and Fur- 
belows,^ ” has been produced. The 
orchestra is ylaying, and the foot- 
lights and limelights are in full 
lustre. Presently a tall, slim, rosy- 
cheelted girl vnth soft blue eyes 
dances into the box. A handsome, 
rather bored young man follows 
leisurely with two 'programmes. It 
is Amaryllis and her brother Vivian. 

Vivian (slowly crushing his hat), I 
would nnich. rather have gone to a 
pantomime. 

Amaryllis (letting her doah slip back 
on to her chair). Oh, Vi ! how can you 
say so ! This will he simply heavemy. 
(Feverishly devouring the programme 
and extracting a pair of diminutive 
opera glasses from a case — reads) 
“ Act I. Madame Gelesti'ne's, a feshion- 
ahle milliner and Court dressmaker.’* 
Won’t it he lovely ! All the characters 
win he dressed in the very newest 
things. Look ! “ The dresses in Act L 
have been spefcially made in Paris and 


Vienna.” How splendid; it teUs you 
who made the different dresses worn hy 
all the characters ’ 

Vivian. All right for you, hut I 
think that sort of thing ’s awful rot. 

Ama. Oh, Vi > (Beads on.) “ Act 11. 
Messrs. Bricca de Brae, the Court Fur- 
nishers.” That is hound to he a 
splendid scene, Vi. Absolutely the 
newest designs in tapestry hangings 
are to he shown, and the furnishing 
exhibits all the latest revivals in 
antique furniture. 

Vivian. That sort of thing ’s all 
right for old oak collectors and grand- 
father clock maniacs, hut I think it ’s 
rot. 

Ama. Oh, Vi! (Beading from pro- 
gramme.) “ The carpets are from designs 
in the most valuable collection of a 
distinguished Turkish official, and re- 
flect exactly the prevailing taste.” Act 
m. Oh, in this Act, Vi, there i^ the most 
wonderful display of real flowers that 
has ever been put on the stage. 
Mamma particularly wants to see this 
act because of the marvellous arrange- 
ment of electric lights. They are done 
hy the Electrical Supply Company, and, 
it is said, have created quite a new mode 
in electric lighting. 

Vivian {ya'wnin^. I wish it were a 
panto, MiY. 


Ama. What nonsense, Vi. You’re 
never satisfied. Hush ! 

\The orchestra ceases, the lights in the 
auditorium go out, and the cur- 
tain rises. 

Vivian (listlessly). This is the dress- 
maker’s shop, isn’t it ? 

Ama (Leaning forward, breathlessly 
taking in all the details). Yes. Isn’t it 
simply beautiful ? 

IThey are silent as the play proceeds. 

Vivian. Who ’sthe pretty girl talking 
now? 

Ama. I don’t quite know. Her dress 
came from Madame Ropre. 

Vivian. Who ’s the dark woman who 
keeps laughing ? 

Ama. Lady Vixen her name is. Her 
dress is from Vienna, isn’t it perfect ? 
I shall certainly have my new one made 
like that in front. (As a new character 
comes on the scene) Oh I how exquisite. 
Vi, just look at that gown. 

Vivian. Who is she? 

Ama. I haven’t the least idea, hut 
isn’t that lace simply beautiful? I 
expect it ’s frightfully expensive. I 
wonder if Mamma could coax enough 
out of Papa to get me one for the 
Trevor’s like that. I am sure it cost an 
awful amount, Vi. Do help me to find 
out who made it. I wish the characters 
had numbers instead of names, it would 
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LirERART GOSSIP. 

An Evening Paper states that Lord R-s-b-ry is engaged 
upon a novel, which, may he expected to make its appear- 
ance during the autumn. We understand that its title 
will he I an Hoe. That the ex-premier is not the only 
political personage likely to contribute to the output of the 
next puhBshing season may he gathered from the following 
strictly unofficial items of literary gossip. 

Fiction. 

The Right Hon. Arte-r B-lf~r (author of T(Mnorrow imll he 
Friday) is about to publish Forty Winks on the Links; or. 
The Dormy~Tory. The appearance of the promised novel, 
Never Too Late to Amend, by Mr. L-mb-rt, M.P., editor of 
Golenso's EuLea of Simyle Oahidation, has been indefinitely 
postponed till the weather is cooler. 

History. 

It is reported that Mr. Ll-yu-G-rge, M.P., will shortly 
give to the world a new edition of the Works of Josephus, 
and that a special feature of the volume wiU be an intro- 
ductory essay, in which an interesting comparison will be 
drawn between the earlier and later periods of Josepbtjs’ 
work. 

Sport. 

The Right Hon. St. J-hn Br-dr-cx, already known by his 
ffiunous brochure, From Vet. to De Wet, is shortly to produce 
The Booh of the Horse, to which Sir J. B. M-ple will kind^ 
contribute a chapter on “Tottenham Comer,” and Sir H. 


Lesson, Students and travellers will no doubt look eagerly 
for the new volume in the Modem (strong) Language Hand^ 
hooks Series. The work, which will be entitled How to 
Make Yourself Understood in Ckrmany, will be from the pen 
of Mr. J-B-PH Oh-mb-rl-n, M.P. 


“THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN.” 

Life is growing hard and dreary ; every pleasure turns to 


C.-B. a chapter on “ Fencers,” ! 

Educational. 

Notable amount forthcoming educational works wUl be 
the Marquis of L-nsi>wne’s How to Teach the Dutch in One 


In our very dreams we ’re haunted by a net and whizzing 
bah; 

And our backs are nearly breaking, and our youthful limbs 
are sore. 

For we ’re playing, playing Ping-pong, which our parents 
both adore. 

We can recollect our feelings (which of late have had such 
shocks) 

When our ffither read the paper, and our mother darned the 
socks ; 

But you can't respect your father when he ’s grovelling on 
the floor. 

Or is glaring at your mother if she doesn’t know the score ! 

Well ! we ’ll try to bear our burden, and we ’U never talk of 
“feds,” 

Nor remark on “modem mothers,” or “ the latest thing in 
dads,” 

But we ’ll never know what peace is till we land upon that 
shore 

Where the fethers cease from pnging and the mothers 
pong no more. 


TOL. oxxn. 
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THE IDEOOEAT AT THE DINNER-TABLE. 

Yi. 

How best, I said, to train oxtr British youth 
To prop the edifice their fathers reared — 

’Tis a ^ye riddle asks solution here, 

Yet li^t to solve for whoso reads the aims 
Of what I comt the lordliest life on earui. 

And, first, ’tis well to catch yonx early cnb 
I’ th’ pliant age, ere yet his supple mind 
Is set to practise feats whereof the price 
Is as a drug’s unquoted on the Mart. 

So caught, you ’ll make his young prehensile hands 
Loose grip of bat for grasp of office-pen ; 

Bid utilise his gift of agile feet 
To move about negotiating bills 
In lieu of hurdles, ay, and learn the art 
Of “ forcing comers ” on a nobler field ; 

Let him eschew the unproductive task 
Of grappling with the lore of Greece and Rome, 

Of whici. the mere supply creates demand 
(Inverting order sanctified by trade), 

Since ushers cannot live with none to learn. 

And needs must teach the only arts they know, 

Which things in turn are taught by whom they teach. 
Eschew, I say, these antic outworn tricks, ' 

Long since (uscredited, and turn wi* th’ times 
To memes that have their obvious instant use, 

The tongues of commerce—Gennan, Spanish, French — 
Shorthand, and double-entry and the like. 

That were a course to gender self-respect, 

Shaping the man o’ th’ world, adult betimes ; 

The while in kindergartens, Cambridge way, 

Tour hoyd^ athlete, loosely overgrown, 

Ekes out his babyhood with bumping boats. 
Ball-patting, running o’ races round a ring, 

Or squandering leisure plucked from such employ 
On dust of futile authors dead and done, 

Greek fables, Latin doggerel, deuce knows what. 

But there ’s an art they learn up there, you say, 
Whereon the shining hours are wasted well — 

The nice refinement, unattainable else. 

That c^mes of intercx:)urse of unspoilt minds 
While youth is soft to take the impress on. 

Breathing an atmosphere impalpably rare 
Of high tradition good to brace the health ? 

Why so, my friend, you ’re pleased to disinter 
That hoary wheeze oi Manners Tnahyth Man ! 

And ov^look (bemg left behind the times)* 

An earlier rule restored, how Might is Rights 
Changed from its brute intent of armed appeal 
And signifying Wealth as primal source 
Of what ingredients go to make the ma-n f 
Thi nk you that when I dine my friends i’ th’ Lsne 
They look to feast themselves with table-talk, 

Fine manners, windy gabble o’ fencing wits, 

And salon-vogues revived from Holland House ? 

No, Sir, their tastes are formed of sterner stuff. 

They come to eat their uttermost, I say ; 

To spend what interspace my chef allows 
x^ bing the menu’s promise ; warm their hearts 
With ^vintage-raptures ; muse iu silent hope 
O th six-inch Ouban brand that crowns the closer 
One doesn’t hear Horatian tags today 
Rndied across the maze of supper-routs, 

or Oadtcm’s, wasting precious time. 

Onaeate; ortalka, at most, to aid tiie maw, 


On topics fitting men of affluent means — 

As Coronation seats, what price the best. 

Well, well, I wander ; let me turn in fine 
Back to my muttons (pr^ saZ^, I hope). 

Had I a dozen boys I ’d school them all 
I’ th* path of sound commercial enterprise 
From earliest prime, with liberty to reap 
What crop of manners chanced to shoot their way. 
And as for this same service Kipling asks. 

This solid year of talents sent to seed, ^ 

Why, one can alwaj^ pay for men to die ; 

They have their tariff fixed so much a day : 

Nor need they want for samples how to fight, 

Taught willingly by such as find reward 
In just the joy of guarding England’s trade, 

Good honest fellows — ^trust the breed for that, 

And I, for one, have never cast contempt 
On humbler forms of service not my own, 

So they assist, in their subordinate ways, 

That common end pre patriots keep in view. 

Each to his own employ, and Heaven for all ; 

Thus checking what confusion might arise 

Most inconveniently, should every man 

Aspire to be a King of High Finance. 0. S. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Oh, it is a lovely tangle, I can teU you,” says one of the 
characters in Princess Puck (Macmillan). “ Habbobough !^s 
talked to me about it till I have completely forgotten which 
party wants to prove what.” My Baronite has the fullest 
sympathy witii this bewilderment. Miss Silberbad ^ves 
herself and her readers infinite trouble about the ramific^ 
tions of a femdly and the intricacies of a lawsuit. There is 
a great deal too much of the younger brother of old Mr. 
B.arhorougVs grandfather.” The reference, and many like 
it, is painfully reminiscent of the cow with the crumpled 
horn, and all that followed from its tossing the dog that 
worried the cat that killed the rat. It is endurable only 
^ reason of the exceeding charm of the creation of 
Wilhelmina Mardy, commonly known as Bill. In her 
freshness, her unconventionality, her keen insight, and her 
honesty, BUI is delightful. By way of foil an equally 
dever character sketch is presented in her cousin Polly. 
This is not the author’s first hook, but she is evidently a 
beginner. When she learns to crowd her canvas less, and 
to leave the intricacies of landed estate law to those who 
make a living out of it, she will do far better. 

Messrs. Yaoher issue a fresh volume of The Politician's 
Handbook, being a review and digest of Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence, Reports of Royal Commissions, Select Committees, 
Treaties and Consular Reports current within the year. 
Mr. Whates prefaces his work with a review of the docu- 
ments that is in itself a luminous review of the' principal 
events of the political year. To all actively concerned in 
public affairs my Baronite recommends the volume as an 
invaluable book of reference. The Baron de B.-W, 


SEASONABLE. 

^Arry's Friend. What’s the proper dinner for Adi 
Wednesday? ’ 

*Arry. Why, ’ash mutton, o’ course. 


HiGipsT Aims in Lire. — Captain Oswald H. Ames, of the 
2nd Life Guards, the tallest man in the British Army, “ has 
been promoted to be Major.” What height will he be when, 
he becomes Maximus ? , ^ 










UlysBes and Oalpao at Ogygia-super- Ul3r88e8 and Minerva in the ** Two- 
Mare. penny Tube,” Hades Station. 

Avditorium auddevly^ “ lost in gloom.'* Impossible to read 
names in play-bill. Mvsie heard issuing from under 
the artistically strevm leaves that conceal the cn*chestra 
buried somewhere deep dovm under the waves of sound 
away from the public gaze. Occasionally during the 
evening the conductor of the subm^ed band pops up to 
the surface for breathy theny having caught the air they 
are singing on the stage, he dives down again to inform 
the mumcians in the shades below, and aU proceeds 
1 • . harmoniotisly. Curtain rises discovering the Oods of 
Olympus, or some of them, the others being unavoidably 
absent, seated “aZl in a row," with, as central figure, 
Jupiter “ in the chair." 

Old-fashioned Spectator in stalls (hums to himself). 
" King Jove in the chair, Of the skies Lord Mayor” — 
isn’t that from Midas 9 

Eis Light-hearted and Younger Companion (cheerfully). 
Don’t know the gentleman. But as the lot are asleep the 
orchestra might play, “We’re aU noddin’, nid, nid, 
noddin’ . ’ ’ [Chuckles. \ 

Sedate and Superior Person of about thirty-five (severdy). 
It is a poetic conception. Hush ! 

Mamma (to clever young lady). It ’s so dark I can’t see 
the programme even with my glasses. Who are these people, 
dear? 

Clev&r Young Lady (rather impatiently). Oh ! They ’re 
the gods, you know— Jupiter, Juno, Apollo 

Eer Young Brother (about siosteen, who has overstayed his 
holidays arid is returning next day). Bosh, Wissml I 
don’t see aiw Juno or ApoUo. Why, they’re all sitting in 
a row hkfl Christy Minstrds. Hallo ! (As a figure is seen 
rising, through a trap-door on the doge, with back to audience 
and facing Jupiter.) I say, who ’s this chap ? 

Clever Sister (vexed). It isn’t a chap at all, WnuE, 

Old-fashioned Spectator (staring at the figure that has just 
arisen). What on earth — or rather — ^what in Heaven’s 
name is Britannia doing mong the gods ? 

Superior Person (smiling superciliously). That ’s not 
Britannia. She has neither shidd nor trident. It ’s— it ’s — 

[Hia memory won't assist him, and, “ the light that fails " 
not permitting him to read the bill, he is nonplussed. 

Erudite Person (who has previously dudied the bill). Thai 
is Athene — or, in Latin, Minerva. 


Ulysses and Penelope. 
Artful Beggar I 


Tbe great pull that TTlysses has 
over the Suitors. 


Friend (nodding cheerfully). Oh, thanks, of course. 

[Imparts the highly satisfactory information to old- 
fashioned friend. 

Old-fashioned Friend (satisfied so far). Oh, I see, of 
course it isn’t Britannia ; she hasn’t got any toasting-fork. 
Wish we could have some more light. Can’t make out a 
word of the play-biU. 

EabituA (iti balcony stalls, recognising the actress who 
plays MnsEEVA). Why it ’s Cqnstanoe Collier. Doosid hand- 
some gurl, OosrsTAiroE Collier. 

Edbitui's Wife (severdy). S-s-s-h, Joss, you disturb every- 
body. 

[MnsfERVA and Neptune quarrel. Jupiter says, "Order, 
order! ” Minerva, who has declaimed splendidly, calls 
for her trap, and on it descends quickly, to arrive appar- 
ently among the musicians below in their Cave of 
Earmony. Poseedon-Neptunb, very rough and angry, 
rolls off in tempestuous wrath, and Zeus — alias Jupiter 
— declares the sitting at an end, calls on Gantmede for 
a little light refreshment, and the nectar, being rather 
stronger than usual, inspires the Thunderer with 
humorous idea for practical joke, which he at once 
puts into execution by letting off a brilliant firework. 
"Bang goes saxpence!" Blinded audience awfully 
startled, and many nervous people inclined to rush 
incontinently out of the house — "sauve qui peut!" 
Eowever, as no manager, or any one of the gods, 
appears to inform the public ^at "there is no 
danger," the audience gradually recovers its wonted 
^ equanimity. 

Audience (after the lights have been switched on fuUy, 
"breathing again ”). Ah ! ^ 

Erudite Playgoer (with ancient quotation always ready). 
" For this relief much thanks ! ” 

Young Brother (enthusiastically alluding to Jove’s pyro- 
technic display). I say, that oracker was rippin’ ! wasn’t it ? 

Elderly Playgoer (fo friend whom he has treated to dinner 
and stall). I suppose you ’re not old enough to remember 
Venus and Adonis at the Haymarket, or Ixion at the 
Boydty, with all the gods and goddesses in it, and Minerva 
singing Dr. Watts’s verse, “Let dogs delight to bark and 
bite,” to an air from tbe Ballo in Maschera, eh ? 

Eia FAend (slightiy his jumior). I remember years ago 
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seeing Pam at the Strand. All the gods were in that. 
There was a fat Cupid whose wings were monlting. 

Elderly One, Yes, it was Faria; or, Vive Lempriere! 
Capital title. And I remember Robson’s son coming out as 
Ulysses at Ihe St. James’s Theatre, when Miss Herbert was 
there ! Ah ! (Enjoying the recollection.) I remember her 
as Diana. . . . Ah ! . . . 

Superior Musical Amateur to Congenial Companion (in a 
grieved tone). Really, people do keep up such a constant 
chatter it is impossible to hear the music. 

Congenial Companion. Yes, awful nuisance. Though at a 
theatre, as they only play popular music-haH tunes 

Superior Friend (correcting him). Ah, but here the music 
is strictly ckssical, and written on purpose by Mr. Couebidge 
Taylor. 

Congenial Companion. Oh, by Coleridge — er — ^um — what ’s 
he written? 

Superior Friend (sadly surprised). My dear fellow, you 
surely * 

Congenial Companion (pretending that he had heen the 
victim of a momentary lapse of memory). Oh, of course, 
OoiERjDGE—yes, yes 

[Is about to commit himself hopelessly by adding “ Ancient 
Mariner when bell tinkles, which announces the 
regulation, as on board ship, All lights out,^^ and 
the auditorium is again in darkness. Then we have 
the Falace of Ithaca, where the Suitors are carousing 
with various classically attired young women, at whose 
wesefnce, as guests in her house, the peculiarly strict 
Penelope reaUy ought to have drawn the line. 

Ingenuous Youth (in stalls, much delighted with the appear- 
ance and manner of Ctesippus, to Faterfamilias). Whaa that 
fat chap? 

Fater. That — ^that — (struggles withhis play-bUL). Can’t see 
the name. 

Kind Friend. That ’s Kembie— HratY 

Ingenuous Youth. Oh, he ’« rippin’ 1 (After a pause) 
Who ’s that chap like Saisdow? 

Fater (puzdea). Sandow?— Saitoow? 

Ingenuous Youth (impatiently). Yes, you know. Poppa, 
the strong man, in the l^ge picture advertisements on &e 
walls 

Fater (enlightened). Oh, that — yes — this — (indicating 
Antinous on stage ) — isn’t Saisdow. 

Ingenuous Youth (more impatiently, and vowing to himsdf 
that he never will bring Poppa to the play again if he can 
help it). Of course I know it isn’t Saitdow — ^but who is it ? 

KiTid Friend (thinking that information will put a stop to 
loquacious inquiries). That is Mr. Oscar Asohb. 

Ingenuous Youth. Thanks awfully! I say, he is a 
whopper ! My ! (Suddenly.)^ But I mean what ’s his name 
in the play ? 

Kind Friend (blandly whispering). Antinous. 

Ingenuous Youth (astounded). Anne who? 

Fater (frowning). [Antinous — one name — a man, not a 
woman I 

Ingenuous Youth 

1 ' ret^^ * " 

Bpegtottiioftha ^ SuitarB’^-assoited sizes. Ingenucms Youth 


(dudying play-bill). Henry 

Kemble. I say, Poppa, how ^ 

do you pronounce that name ? 

[Points to “ Ctesippus ” X 

Poppa (trying to avoid the fij 
subject). That is K-e-m-b . - . i| J 

Ingenuous Youth (inter- || 
rupting). No! — ^IknowthataU m j| \ 

right — I mean the name of .l| ll ; iVjJ 

the part he plays. There — y 11^ 

[Points it out beyond possi- A 1 Mu / 111 

bHity of mistake. % I / j l\\ 

Foppa.^uh, that’s (gives I 1 yf/lv 

a kina of sneeze and elicits) ^ (III \ / %\yl f v 
Ctesippus F' ^ ^ m 

[Ingenuous Youth tries it » vx 

himself. Much diver- TO 

sion created in sur- W T 

rounding seats. The 
ef act of everyone trying ^ 

to pronounce G^Vsippus Calypso offenriff cup to UJysses, 
is as if this portion of ‘‘there will be no ill-feefing” 

the audience had been 

suddenly seized with a violent attack of influenza. 
BeU. lAghts out. Cimmerian darkness. Curtains 
withdrawn. Beautiful scene by Hawes Craven of S^cl 
C ave on Calypso’s Island. Enter Ulysses, and 
Calypso. Qreat applause. Ulysses *‘the crafty^ 
intimates to the audience, by a glance, that he quite 
appreciates the expression of their delight at seehg 
him, but deprecates any display of enthusiasm just 
I at this particvlaT moment, in justice, of course, to 
I Poet Phillips. 

Clever Young Lady. Oh, here ’s Ulysses at last. I began 
to be afraid he was never coining. 

Eer Mamma. That ’s Mr. Tree, isn’t it ? 

Clever Young Lady. Yes, dear. 

Mamma (pieced with herself for having hit the right nail 
on the head this time, tries another). Ah, Mr. Tree, yes — 
very good. And that ’s Mrs. Tree, of course? 

CfLever Young Lady (worried). Oh no. Mamma, that’s 
Calypso I 

Mamma (bridling up). Oh ! 

Gl^er Young Lady. You remember the story? She 
detained him on the island away from Penelope. 

Mamma (gather haughtily). I know it, my dear ; I know 
it perfectly. 

Jennie (in gallery). I say, ’Aery, who ’s that a ’uggin an’ 
a maulin’ what ’s-’is-name? 

(proud of his knowledge and pronunciation, and 
of his acquaintance with the drama and items of theatrical 
news). You mean EuVises. That ’s Tree, 

J ennie. Stupid ! I know ^im — mean 

Arry. Oh, tJbe carroty-’air’d party ? That ’s Nanoy Price 
as come in when Missis Brown-Potter chucked it. 

[Is about to give details for general enlightenment when he 
is silenced by expression of feeling in foirm of a 
“ 910 torkin^ J ” Flay proceeds. Conversa- 
tions and rernarl^ graduxiLly subside. Schoolboy goes 
home enthusiastic as to its being all “ rirmn,” 

^ ^ S o 

In Act the second, the “ action ” being in Hades— a word 
monounced as one syllable by no inconsiderable portion of 
the audience — ^we “ don’t get no forrader.” Practically, not 
much “action.” Grand scenes by Hawes Graven. And 
then up we come to earth and are landed with Ulysses 
the^ coast of Ithaca. ^ As the scenes in Hades might be 
abbreviated, so might this. Ml:. Lionel Brough is here seen, 
comical as always, for a few minutes, and he is decidedly a 
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relief after Hades. Out of the last scene 
Mr. Tree (pace poet Phillips) wiU 
probably cut a lot of tedious un dramatic 
stuff ; for why, if Mr. Sh^espeare’s plays 
be invariably cut to meet the require- 
ments of the modem stage, should not 
the same treatment be meted out to the 
work of Mr. Phillips ? 

However, “That’s all one. Our play 
is done,” and Mr. BEERBomi Tree and 
Go. “ wiU try to please you every day,” 
and, having “scored,” will commission 
Mr. CouRTiCE PouHDS, as Phemius “the 
minstrel boy” among the Suitors, to 
sing this version of Sir Charles Sedlet’s 
song, set to music by Hobbs, to be 
entitled : — 

“Phillips is My Only Joy ! ” 

Phillips is my only joy. 

And as on this U-lysnsea 

I his talent did employ, 

Willingly I pay him'feesT" 

(Last line repeated with flourishes,) 

If with a frown 
He potted Brown, 

Phillips, smiling 
(Some folks riling). 

Makes me happier than before. 

[Ai'peggioaecompanirnentfor two hars 
interval, un poeo raUentando, 
after the sioeet Courtice Pounds 
style, diminuendo gradually 
dropping into pianissimo^ 

Phillips is my only joy. 

Speak his line sans *‘gag” or 
“ wheeze,” 

Or no more will Tree employ 
“ You ” in spel-ling U-Xys-ses ! 
[Forte e legato (or, test foot foremost), 
octaves adlib. Qreai applause. Gall 
for everybody before curtain. Vive 
Tree! 

MURDEROUS MILIJNERY. 

A Possible DevdopmenJt. 

A correspondent of the Times stated, 
in a letter published on the 6th instant, 
that one person in the neighbourhood 
of Scarborough has contracted to supply 
ten thousand searbirds to a milliner in 
London. The slaughter of- the birds 
has been going on for months past. 

In connection with this abominable 
arrangement, which throws such a lurid 
light on the tender and delicate sym- 
pathy of fashionable women, it may be 
interesting to give the following para- 
graphs from “ Society Gossip ” in the 
Daily Female of the first Monday in 
June, 1907 : — 

Church parade yesterday was a most 
cheery function. Everybody who is 
anybody was there. Among the smartest 
of the fleur de cfcic I noticed Mr. 
Joi^s, of South Africa, wearing a silk 


/ \ 



“That new boy’s a ba.d boy, tpacher. He smokes’” 
“ Ho, I don’t smoke now, teacher. I US£D TO 1 ” 


hat, a frock coat, patent-leather boots, the Hon. Mrs. Cholmondeley Slawter 
and diamond sleeve-links. But the in a really sweet toque, trimmed with 
women’s dresses were, of course, more slices of canard sauvage; Miss Ann 
attractive, and some of the creations in Gwyn, the pretty debutante, in a white 
chapeaux were perfectly too delightful, hat trimmed with tulle, amidst whidi, in 
It is very interesting to observe how the front, a large mass of fllet-de-boeuf 
the taste for animal trimmings has gave a note of rich colour ; Mrs. Peroy 
spread beyond the mere dead birds of Gore in a black hat of a very elegant and 
a few years ago. A gull, or other bird, original shape, with a perfectly lovely 
not cut up, is really quite dSmodS, and arrangement of rog^nona-at^r^atwrel under 
only seen at Brixton or Balham. The one side of the tumed-up brim ; Mss 
trimmings of the viande saignante style Montgomery-Coefyn in a scarlet toque 
are now quite the rage. with a most graceful trimming of 

Amongst the smartest women yester- saudssonsrderLyon ; and Mrs. Paul 
day I noticed Lady Beatrice Boucher Baiser in a quite too ddidous wide- 
in a delicious sang-de-boeuf straw hat, brimmed hat of covleur-d&iihair straw, 
with an exquisite arrangement of c6te- the high crown wreathed most charm- 
lette»-de-mouton all round the crown ; ingly with tripe-brlormode-de-Caen. 
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TXT rnm? TTT?rr Official. Right oh! {To Ua colleague, laughing 

IN THE LIbi. u rr » rp heartily). Ha, ha! That’s ole Biul aU over. ’E’s the 
Scene — A Lift at one of the stations on the “ Tube. ^ Time ole scorcher I ever set eyes on. To-morrow *e ’s 

— Midday, when the traffic is slack. A uniformed goin’ to take a 

official is standing oiMide. ^ His demeanour is stern reaches the bottom. The official dashes open 

and haughty. AnotJwr officials not quite so sefcere in gates, and Ae passengers all exeunt. 

his aspect, is standing in the lift. Two passengers, Lady (darting hack, to First Official). I ’m sure 

an elderly lady and her son, are in the lift, which, ^ j not right for iaverpool Street. Can you tell me if 

• should he stated, is about to descend. ^ First Official {sternly). You ’re quite right, Mum. ’Urry 

First Official (relaxing, as he turns to speak to his along to the trines. You’re sure to catch one of ’em. Mind 
colleague inside). Did you ’ear about ole ’Eery lawst night ? >g City, not Shepherd’s Bush. {Stout Old Lady rushes off. 
Second Official. No. What ’s ’e bin up to? continues conversation with colleague.) There ain’t many 


official is standing outside. His demeanour is stern ® 
and haughty. Another official, not quite so severe in 
his aspect, is standing in the lift. Two passengers, 
an elderly lady and her son, are in the lift, which, it j , 
^rndd he stated, is about to descend. 


First Official.^ Sime ole gime. Come ’ome inthet^trums Thompson nowadays. Did I tell you what ’e said to the 
and found ’is missis settin’ on a ’eap o’ {To lingering butcher last Friday? The butcher ’ad ’ad a drop, o* course, 


female passenger who, having deposited her ticket in me go Thompson- 

njrvr)n»nri/»%9mn ’TT-prtr ITH. ’llTTV TITJ ! V A*. m'LZ. 


hox,i8C^oaching. Very ferociously) ’Urry up, ’urry up ! 
(JAngering passenger does so in a humble and deprecating 
way. The offuAcd once more addresses his colleague) Tl^t 
was a fair ole bit o’ ’umbug, them two telegraft gals g^ttin’ 
’old of that mon^. 

Second Official. Ah, but they ain’t got ’old of it yet. 
Their aunt ’s got a word to say about it. 

[AU three passengers listen with breathless interest. 

First Official {contemptuously). Aunt! They don’t take 
no stock o’ their aunt ! Why, when their grandmother was 
took with the {In severe tones to a girl who is giggling 


[At this moment passengers troop in on the other side 
for the upward journey, the lift fills, the official 
has to prej^re to close the gates, and the conversa- 
tim is again interrupted. 

First Official. ’Urry up, ’urry up ! 

[He doses the gates, and the lift ascends. 


First Official {contempt^usly). Aunt! They don’t take mR. PUNCH’S HIHETEEN-HUMDRED-AND-OHE CARTOONS, 
no stex^ o’ Aeir aunt ! my. when their ^^dmother ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

took with the {In severe tones to a girl who is giggling miuuatx uo ujr auvvo wwts, lu 

Mfcynpr^'weSt^teSayr^ ^ Mr^ 8 ^rtoons 1901, just by Messrs. 

Oiri ^nappuMy). Why, I thoight yon was paid for it. Beaw ^ Agsot m on^nme, with prefe^ and mmo- 

, FiJo&&8ep^fy). Olat^sjustwUyoumike^da V 


your error. We ’re paid for movin’ up and down. 
Oirl. Why don’t you move, then ? 


by *‘our ” Sir John Tenniel, the last one done by him for j 
Mr. Punch, January 2nd, expressive of hopes for peace, and 


First Offmal {to his colleague, condescendingly). That ’s i " — irTT.' "T" a — — TTV' 

one o’ them don’t-know-where-yer-axes. ' this senes does the “ nnspeakahle ” Turk appear. 

me prepares to enter avd to dose the gates, when a stout » Wy and tmsWo^y ^erence eoncemiMaU matto 
old lady approadss the tidket^ at a run, waving indireotly ^al, this collecbra is in- 

her un&reUa. valuable, as any social craze of the hour may serve to illustrate 

Stout Old Lady Hi » hi ^ Stop ’ r situation of the gravest European interest. Thus Mr. 

First Offiddl. ill right,’ Mum. ’ ’Urry up ! We ’ve got “ oom^ea the information.” Of Mr. Pv^ mi his 

to get started some time. &rtoons m this Tolume it may well he said NtM guod 

Stout Old Lady (vdully to fte ojKoidl at the tiekdiox). I ^ ornai*.” Thrae of a strictly domestio charter 
want to get to Liverpool Street as quickly as possible, and i fittmg is 3t t^t among t^se 

they told me this was the best way, but I want to ask you mduded so notworthy m ^dent as the puhhc 

if you ’re qwte sure I diall he in time to meet strain there Banqii^ with y. Abihdb m lie ^ir, given to & 

that ought to arrire at 1.10, hut it ’s generally late, and so Ten^, Mr. Punch s Jahhdes, who for over half a 
I thought century has deserved so wdl of Mr. Pundi and of the 

First Offieidl (furiously). Now then, Mum, come along, of both are justly proud. Not a 

come along ! memorable event in the piast twelve months but finds its 

[She is hustled, still appealing for information, past the in iMs volume. It is indeed ihe story of the world 

ticketiox. She dart8hack,hut is uUimately persuaded ^eek to week, since what Mr. Punch's cartoonists do 

to enter the Uft. She sits down panting. The other scaxcdy worth remembering. 

four passengers regard her with cold disapproval. With lightest, wittiest touch, “Toby, M.P.” pre&ces the 
The First Official swings into the lip and closes the T;ol^e,'summarising, in his own inimitable style, the events 
gates with a rattle and a hang, viciously excluding a “J® suggested the various subjects of the cartoons. 
meek old gendeman. confess that we would have preferred to see the signa- 

The Son (to his moGier, as the gates dose). Now, mother, of ^ Toby, M.P. at the finish of the prefatial essay 

don’t be alanned. It ’s really nothing when you ’re used to “Toby, M.P.” began. “Toby, M.P.,” in private life 

it— -just an easy gliding motion — and we aViflU be down ^ department of public life, literary or journalistic, 
almost before you realise we’ve started. whatever other name he may choose; hut with 

[!l7ie lift starts suddenly. ^ Pwnch, and in all matters connected with 

The Mother. Ow ! ow ! Oh, what a turn that gave me, Toby, M.P.” is “ Toby, M.P.” When a clever 

Tom ! Oh dear ! are you sure it ’s quite safe ? Oh, and himself so good a name, let him stick to it. " 

what’s that melancholy sound? ^ So, “naming no names,” we conclude by once more 

First Offmal {continuing cryptic conv&rsation with coL calling attention to this volume of “ Cartoons for the Year 
leagm as die Uft descends). There was another o’ the gimA drawn by Mr. Punch's artists, and prefaced by “ The 


[Sie entsrs and sits dmm. I* ^ ^ 26lih), showing that l3ie 

.eondescendinolv). That ’s South__Afooa is st^ with _us. Str^M to rekte, only 


hat mdanchdjr sound? naming no names, we conclude by once more 

Offlimal {continuing cryptic conv&rsation with coL calling attention to this volume of “ Cartoons for the Year 
9 die Uft descends). There was another o’ the gimA drawn by Mr. Punch's artists, and prefaced by “ The 


I sort coane along yesterday— no, the dy afore— with a parcel by ‘ Toby, M.P.’ ’ 

f Wder ’is aim, and a little dawg tied to a Floreat Pumhius ! 

I / »• _ ^ ! - - '■ ! ! ■ " ■■ ■ — ' ■■■■ '■ ■ 


frrm^^ hawds of Gie earth). 


SoMimoiAL Measuhe.— C rows’ feet. 



MILITARY MEMS. 

My good m) gallant Sir. — ^The refer- 
ence in my last communication to my 
charger, when I had the honour of 
acting as adjutant to a Militia battalion, 
some thirty or more years ago, has 
brought me a number of letters asking 
my opinion on the remount question. 
Wdl, frankly, I must confess that I think 
there must be a mistake somewhere when 
an animal is purchased, so to speak, 
civiHanly at one price, and &en sold — 
again, so to speak— militarily, at that 
price four times told. I do not pretend 
to be an experienced accountant; but 
speaking off-hand, I should say there 
was something commercially unsound 
in the quaintly humorous transaction, 
speaking purely, of course, from a mili- 
tary - financial - departmental point of 
view. But let that pass. 

Now as to the quality of the animals. 
I have §iven my experience of Jenny ^ 
who carried me well in the sixties. You 
will remember I rented her from an 
omnibus and fly provider. The mare 
sometimes, I confess, prefaced the 
interests of her proprietor to mine. For 
instance, when, after a march out, we 
were returning to the barrack square 


after a three hours and three-quarters’ 
jaunt, she used to lessen her speed so that 
the last quarter of an hour should extend 
into twenty minutes, and thus break 
into the next hour at additional cost. 
As she took no notice of the band, the 
acceleration of the quick step of the 
Shoreditch Sharpshooters had no per- 
ceptible effect upon her speed. Had we 
b^able to place the pipes in the rear, 
instead of at the head of the column, th§ 
result might have been different. J enny 
never became acclimatised to the pipes, 
and always tried to avoid flieir skirlings, 
so exhilarating to Scots’ ears. Thus 
much for Jenny, 

I have been gjven to understand that 
the horses provided by the public con- 
veyance proprietors for the veld have' 
afforded satisfaction. It is said, cer- 
tainly, that they sometimes persisted 
in remaining at the halt, but only 
until they were started with the 
command “igher hup,” — the* first 
word uttered slowly, as a caution, and 
the second brought out sharply, to give 
the signal lor immediate movement 
In the autumn manoeuvres of the early 
seventies our transport was horsed and 
carted by suburban carriers. And the 
result ? The drivers, b^g civilians and 


outside military control, neglected their ' 
horses, and the transport broke down. ' 
Pardon these military recollections, but 
I remember on one occasion the appear- 
ance of the camp of a flying column in 
perfectly chaotic confusion. The Com- 
mander-in-chief of the period, who 
sometimes used choleric words, on see- 
ing the sight, exclaimed, Dear me ! ” 
— or even something stronger. 

In the meanwhile I may say that if I 
can be of the slightest service to the 
country in organising the Remount 
Department, I shall be only too delighted 
to put my time at the disposal of the War 
Office. It is only just to add that have 
no intimate knowledge of horseflesh, but 
this should not be an insuperable diffi- 1 
culty to my appointment. Yours de- 
votedly, A. DuGOur. Ga'ptain, 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

CcciiO SuPiNAS. — ^We understand that 
no further question will be asked in 
the House as to the remissness of the 
authorities of the Zoo in not attendmg 
the recent auction of Chinese Seals. 

Cipher. — ^W hy, you ask, did Euza- 
BEJTH Gallup ? We think it must have 
been so as to save her Baoon. 








TEDS CHESTERFIELD LETTERS. 

{An Entirely New and Original Edition.) 

Deab K-ip-b,— Hope you read Rosebery’s Chesterfield 
speech in your Daily News yesterday morning. The 
passage about peace negotiations being opened comes very 
opportunely, as our fdlows are getting lather sick of bemg 
shot at. He suggests meeting of envoys in a neutral inn. 
Do you know of one? Why not approach British Govern- 
ment on our behalf — of course, unofficially? Then if you 
fail we can disavow you, and no harm wih be done. 

Yours, L-yds. 

Dear L-yds, — Hardly think overtures would come well 
from me. Considering that I wrote an article in Ihe Eevm 
Deux Mondes^ during the early months of the war, 
violently attacking Great Britain, my interference might 
savour of impertinence, don’t you tKnk? Besides, don’t 
know of any neutral inn. Yours, K-yp-b. 

Dear K-yp-r,— Never mind about article in Bevae des 
Devse Mondea. Probably no one read it, and if they had 
they would not have paid any attention to it. Ever since 
Bbueettieibe came to grief over the affaire nobody has taken 
the S&uue des Deux Mondes seriously. And never Tni-nH 
about the neutrality of the inn. iJy the Carlton. Am 
tcjd it most comfortable. Yours, L-yds. 

Dear L^YDS,^Have gone to London as suggested. You 


were right. Everyone seems to have forgotten^ Berne des 
Deux Mondes article. Awkward having no credentials, 
though. Don’t you think Kruger might give me some sort 
of authorisation ? It would make my task easier. Position 
at present hardly dignified for Prime Minister of (so-called) 
friendly Power. Yours, K-yp-r.^J 

Dear K-yp^b, — Quite impossible. The essence of the thing 
is that you should get British Government to commit 
thewsAysB without our committing o«?-selves. That was 
the lesson of Chesterfield speech from our point of view. 
Ejiugee quite annoyed that you should not perceive this. 
Mind you call on our pro-Boer friends while in London. 

I Ol-rk’s address, National Liberal Club, Whitehall Court. 

Yours, L-yds. 

Dear L-yds, — ^No use. Am coming home as soon as 
Channel is sufficiently calm for crossing. British Govern- 
ment wider awake than I supposed. The Marquis smiled 
grimly wh^ he heard I was in London, and L-esd-wee 
mumured something about credentials. Better go to South 
Africa yourself and get best terms you can. Ol-bk in tears. 

Yours, K-yp-r. 


Coronation Claim. — Un Gh&odlier d*industrie asserts his 
right to appear on this occasion in a suit of Black Mail. 
{Claim allowed.) 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary op Toby, M.P. 

Home of Commons^ Monday^ Febrvr 
ary 3rd. — “ CiirioTis,” says the IfeiBEE 
FOR Sark, “Ilow directly tlie fate of 
strongest Ministry of modem times is 



SiB Maple de Blundelle. 


Raglah. Question arose Friday nigtt 
in Committee on Supplementary Army 
Estimates. To begin with, a doud no 
bigger than a man’s hand. War 
Minister, making statement on introdu- 
cing Vote, did not think it worth men- 
tioning. CAWMEIIrBANRERMAN, following, 
didn’t seem to know anything about it. 
Dure mooted topic. Sir Maple de 
B miiiDELLE drove his coachHind-four into 
ring, and, in voice choked with honest 
emotion, addressed Committee from box 
seat. Hobhduse, Member of Committee 
rductantly appointed at Sir Mahje’s 
instance, came next, and told a story, 
God bless you ! that would have made 
‘^e needy Imif e-grinder cut his throat 
in despair at his own inability. 

Out of contract involving sum of 
£110,000 paid by the British tax-payer, 
the horse^ealers divided among them 
£44,000. Eighteen millions been voted 
for re-mounts in this present year. If 
the same basis of profit be established 
throughout, the honest horse-dealers will 
have scooped up eight millions sterling. 

That pretty stiff, but it is not the 
worst of it. The horses, for which 
the War Office paid a trifle under £35 
a piece, were bought at from £10 to £15 
a head, and were nearly worth it. The 
hapless Imperial Yeoman setting out on 
the track of the slim Boer found himself 
at a critical moment astride a foundered 
screw. 

Someone certainly pught to be hanged. 
But who ? At one period of to-ni^t’s 


sitting B^enton-Slaisby betrayed convic- 
tion that Cap’en Tommy Bowles was a 
fitting object for attention in that direc- 
tion. The Cap’ekt looked at the Colonel 
as if he were measuring him for a rope. 
Bappily, nothing came of episode except 
handying of words such as dishonest ” 
and “impertinent.” The House, in no 
humour for diversions of that kind, 
turned sternly to further consideration 
of scandal tliat came up again on the 
Report stage of Vote. jE^moB Arihdr, 
seemg dm^er ahead, interposed ’with 
promise of panacea for all the ills that 
follow on Departmental or Ministerial 
blundering. There should be Com- 
mittee of Enquiry ; not now ; by-and-by, 
when the war is over, and the mischief 
irreparable. With t!^ the House fain 
to be content. 

Buaineas done . — Supplementary War 
Estimate for five millions voted. 

Tuesday night , — ^In submitting Motion 
for Disestablishment of Welsh Church, 


William Jombs made one of those 
speeches the secret of whose success he 
shares exclusively with Nature. Sark, 
one of the few Members of present 
House who rememher the late A. M. 
Sullivan, tells me there are many 
points of resemblance between the 
Member for Carnarvonshire and the 
Irishman whom Mr. Gladstone alluded 
to in debate as “ the eloquent Member 
for Louth.” They are alike in their 
highly-strung, electrical, spare figure; 
their gestures whilst speelking; their 


hound up with the stud. Last Session 
Burdett-Coutts, who breeds horses and 
writes about them in sale catalogues 
with the chastened eloquence of the 
late Mr. Roblnb, nearly turned Govern- 
ment out on question of Army Hospitals. 
In hands of almost anyone else that 
would have been a squeezer. Nothing 
touches great heart of the people so 
sharply as neglect or inadequate suc- 
cour of the sick or wounded soldier. 
BuBDErr<3ouTTS, by his bumptiousness, 
spoiled his case and saved Ministry. 

‘ ‘ Now SirMiPLE de Blundelle, who also 
breeds horses, has got the Government 
in another tight place ; more serious 
this time, the House not being preju- 1 
diced against case by anything m the 
way of personal vanity or self-assump- 
tion on part of Member bringing it 
forward. Sir Maple, taking the matter 
in hand in strict business fashion, just 
as if it were the furnishing of new 
mammoth hotel, has done it thoroughly 
well from first to last ; has earned grati- 
tude of the country ; deserves thanks of 
House of Commons.” 

The Hungarian horse-deal truly a 
pitiful, miserable stoiig;. Recalls worst 
episodes of Crimean War days ; shows 
we have learned nothing, forgotten 
everything, since days of earlier Lord 




i* ^ 






REMOUNTS FOR THE YEOMANRY. 

Scrse^uyiM ** JExpsrtJ* Tee, it certainly doea loc* more like a ' towel-horse * than anything 
else ; still it m hare to do I— Passed,*' 
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J 4. +v,» nf tW and to Londoii, became an Grcsvenor Pkce. Very severe on what 

“SiS^tIi^ted&i!)eltic\e assistant i4ter in a School Boa^ he described as newton of ^ 

SXcY BntSe brilliant patriotic school ’’-the Honse of Commons should society ma^g Hobdays 

IriahS whom hL country gave to the sit entranced whilst he simply and out of Undan.^ Bmtated by p^ons 
? “ m' iv 218 ™t» 


aii to t^e Church for his desire thus early discovered how much sharpy ting that^ey are in seme ^enable 
to see it Disestablished. In soft voice, than a serpent’s toothk-PEiNm AarauE’s res^ n^g a week^d of it. 
made mebdious by touch of Cymric ingratitude. Here he has been for Tins dewce majr take m ^me of the 

^nt.he winningly pointed out that snpp^g him by la^ majbnties, enviom and^mngnaghbours. 0,-B. 
all that is wanted for its complete agreeing to suspend Twdve ohbek TOmt born in Forfarshire for notJmg. 
happiness, its fulbr prosperity, is Dis- Rule, sometimes sitting on Satu^ys, Watc^g the gomgston W behmd 
estobHshment. -f ^ Hmmg in the House, thankful if any the window curtains of No. 6, ^svenor 

House of Commons never seen to crumbs in the way of opportunity' of Place, his keen eye detrote the feud, 
greater advantage than on the too rare submitting resolutions or mtroducing He feows very well his ambitioiu 
^ions whenit comes in contact with Bilb faU ^.from the Ministerial table, neighb^, having puRed dom th^ 
^ ‘ front tlinds, are not gone off week- 




IMil 


V/// 


^ ending, tut are hiding somewhere in 

4-- gusto wili whioh C.-B. told this 

^ House was equalled 
only hy its appreciation of his acute- 
^ ness. Doesn’t seem to have direct 

jiM| | B h :=§iP^s. bearing on the question of Parliamen- 

tary Procedure. But similar remissness 
^ot absolutely unfamiliar in debate. 

^ ^ Business d^e, — ^New Procedure Buies 

^ Friday, — ^Been looking over what 

A promises to be unique, monumental, 

work on Parliament. Parliament, Past 
Present, is its title. Is issued 
house of Hutchinson, and will 
--- completed in eighte^ fortnightly 

Abnold Wbiqht, ^0 has the advantage 
1/ of the collaboration of Philip Smith of 

I ' / /j// / ' * ** ' the Vote OfB.ee. It is excellent, accurate, 

I O // /y t f ^ , , , , ^ I ^ graphic, luminous^ with long research. 

But reading and writings come by 
Lobd H-lsb-ey on the Woolsack. nature. The exceptional value of this 

“ PaWiam^i and Freest- pag, 6.) ^ illiwtrations. Thej; are rare ; 

hitherto, for ordinary people,unapproach- 

modest genius. Here was an obscure And now Peinoe Abthue brings in and able. In this first number we have on 
Wdsh Member, handicapped by a sux- blandly recommends for his acceptance every page reproduction of some fine 
name almost fatal to individuality, a lot of rules which, as Sabx, studying old contemporary print representing 
submitting a proposition calculated to them last week, said, “ extinguish the Parliament and Parliament men from 
stir the deepest prejudices, religious, private Member.” the beginning. By way of frontispiece 

political, and social. Yet a crowded That estimable person has found out is given a photogravure of a picture of 
House listened, not only attentive but the truth. To-night rises in his might the old House of Commons, seated in 
applausive. Asquith, himself a master and denounces the insidious attempt. St, Stephen’s Chapel in the Session of 
of phrases, a prince of ordered speech, Nearly midnight now ; been at it since 1793. Pitt is addressing the House; 
paid glowing tribute to the natural four o’clock. With exception of Don among Members whose -Dortraits are 


mace, the indefinable air of distinction Jose, holding Ministerial brief, there has recognisable are Pox, Sheridan, Canning, 
that marked the address of the mover been none to say a good word for the Wilbbbeoboe and Erskine. 
of the Resolution. Ritchie, the Minister new scheme. The most generous critic Of later date is a delightful sketch of 
ebarged with the task of demolishing was Cawmbli>Bannbrman. An old Par- Brougham on the Woolsack, a picture 
it, was not less generous in his tribute, liamentary hand, he recognises the skill that s^gests that long before me days 
It would not have mattered a bit if andthe wisdom with whi^, in the main, of E. T. R. and F. C. Q. that ground 
Jones had been Robinson, a family that the Rules are framed. But it is the was not sacred to the artistic sajpeur, 
Mtually overflows into the Peerage, duty of the Opposition to oppose ; duty The autiiors have some interesting notes 
he been a Duke’s son and made exceptionally pressing in case of Leader, about Ihe payment of Members prevar 
™t speech applause would not have So O.-B., amid ominous cheers from lent in early Parliamentary times. The 
b^mthheld. The g^d tl^is that, Ministerialists below Gangway, pounds paymasters were the boroughs or coun- 
humble annals, doubtless con- away at the new Procedure. ties sending their representatives to 

^ hims^ to the pa^ of Dod Incidentally throws curious light on London. One note is worth the atten- 
j— swtm, as schoolmaster in Wales, I social customs in neighbourhood of tion of the electors of Kings Lynn. It 


Lobd H-lsb-by on tbb Woolsack. 
(^See “ Farliament Fast and Fresent,^^ page 6 .) 
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tells how, early in the seventeenth 
century, Sir Eobbrt BrroHEisr, predecessor 
in the seat of Oap’en Tomsit Bowles, 
undertook to serve the borough gratui- 
tously. “In consideration of which 
tender care for their pecuniary resources 
the Corporation, on me occasion of his 
passing through the town on his way 
to Ely, iu Jmy, 1610, entertained^ him 
handsomely and gave him a gratuity of 
twenty pounds.** 

For years the Cap*bn has served the 
kingdom and King’s Lynn gratui- 
toudy ; sometimes he passes through the 
borough on Ihe way to Ely ; but there 
lie parallel abruplly einds. 

ParliameTit should be circulated with 
the Votes. Failing that, Members will 
do well to possess themselves of the 
treasure. 

Business done. — Second reading of 
debate on Procedure rules concluded. 
Really get to work on them next Monday. 

TYING THE KNOT. 

A {very digkb) Anticipation^ 

We understand that rdhearsals of the 
marriage between Viscount Camomile 
and Miss Amabaeth are now in full pro- 
gress, and for spectacular display the 
performance should eclipse all previous 
records. The stage-management has 
been entrusted to Mr. Snooks, of the 
Empyrean Theatre, and the company 
engaged is one of exceptional strength. 
At fabulous expense 

Two Bishops, Thbeb Canons, and Five 
Abghdeacons 

have been specially retained for the 
occasion, and will wear robes desimed 
by Messrs. Modish & Co. The cmoir, 
which will be recruited from the ranks 
of the most eminent vocalists of the day, 
wiR wear surplices 

Trimmed with Priceless Laoe, 

while the celebrated Pea-green Boher 
mian Band will lead the music, and will 
play selections before and after the per- 
formance. 

Since St. Sepulchre’s Church is some- 
what dark, to guard against any risk of 
disappointment for the spectators, 

A Limelioht Installation 

has bean fixed in the organ loft, and 
the bride and bridegroom will speak 
thdr parts through a ipaegaphone. The 
part of Best Man has been assigned to 
a Duke of well-known histrionic ability. 
The net income of ^the sixteen brides- 
maids is said to exceed 

£12,000,000 A Year! 

Outside the immediate circle of per- 
focmerp will be grouped a carefully- 
seleotiQn of the Smart Set, each 
of it is rumoured, will receive a 

£iM^oCfl%gt^i(uea8f^ And 

large numbered labels will be worn on 
their backs, so that the spectators, by 
consulting the official programme (price 
one guinea), will be ame to identify all 
the celebrities present. 

Owing to the unprecedented demand 
for seats, the free list is entirdy sus- 
pended. The present prices are : — 

Bacfc of Oallery, — QiEt to bride or 
bridegroom of article worth not less 
than £5 (salt-ceRars barred). 

Front of Oallery or hack of Nave . — 
Gift worth not less than £10. 

Front Seats in "body of Church . — 
Diamonds or cheques to value of £60 
and upwards. 

Ditto, with invitation to Bec&ption . — 
£100. 

N.B. — Tradesmen’s receipts for the 
sum paid must be enclosed with each 
present. 

An additional fee of £20 will be 
charged for admission to the Vestry 
while the registers are signed. 

Floral decorations by Messrs. Bookat. 
The rice to be used has been specify 
imported from the Chitamugger ^strict. 
Slippers — ornamented with diamond 
buoHes — for throwing purposes are 
being manufactured by Messrs. Lace 
AND Leather. 

We earnestly advise our readers to 
book their places at once. As an exhi- 
bition of scenic splendour, brilliant 
company, and perfect 

Good Taste, 

such a marriage^jeremony as this is 
beyond all praise. 

BIAMffTZ. 

(From Our Own Weathercock.) 

Visitors who have arrived at this salu- 
brious spot to escape the rigours of the 
English winter will not miss much in 
variety of weather. For nearly a fort- 
night past the sojourner in the (alleged) 
Sunny South has been enabled alter- 
nately to revel m the falling snow, 
splash through deep mud, pit his 
second-best umbrella against the driv- 
ing, icy rain, or test the resisting 
capacity of his mackiuto&h (armour- 
plated mackintosh is most recommended 
for this puroose) against the hurtUng 
hailstones which break the windows so 
freely in the course of their playful 
gyrations. On all sides, the visitor 
Snds amusement in hearing of trains 
snowed up, travellers getting mislaid in 
the drifts, and mails ddayed for hours, 
or even days. Sitting out in the sun is 
no longer the “smart” thing to do — 
chiefly because there is no sun to sit 
out in — ^and cowering over the bedroom 
fire of damp logs which won’t bum 
has quite taken its^ place. Compared 
with this temperature, we should be 
iudined to d^cribe the atmosphere 

' ■ i ' ... 

anywhere around the Marble Arch as 
oppressive. Biarritz, in short, this 
winter is quite a delightful place to 
stay away from. 

ST. VALENTME. 

Were I but living in the time 

Of swords and hoops and powdered 
faces, 

I might have turned a tuneful rhyme 

To glorify my lady’s graces. 

But now, alack, there ’s none to teach — 
Though maidens’ charms still glow 
as brightly — 

Our fathers’ fathers’ gallant speech 
That^l^t from laughing lips so 

No more our amorous swains profess 

The art their grandsires deemed a 
duty— 

Of decking out in dainty dress 

Their distant homage paid to Beauty. 

Their statdy steps have been forgot, 
Together with the courtly dancers ; 
And minuet and gay gavotte 

Scarce find an echo in the lancers. 

Scant courtesy too oft we hear 

Usurping, ’mid our busy hustling. 

The whisper in the little ear 

That set the painted fan arrustling. 

And yet, if polished form and phrase. 

If old-world airs are all neglected. 

One liuk is left with happier days. 

While Valentine is still respected. 

Though for his rites but ieW are fain 
Whose faith was once profdsijand and 
fervent, 

Bdieve me, lady, I remain 

Both his and your most Bumble 
servant. 

OUR HAPPY HOLMES. 
Sherlock Holmes is a prodigious suc- 
cess. While running at the Lyceum it 
is keeping itself going, at the same 
time, in various theatres here, there 
and everywhere. It is to be pl^ed in 
French, Ohaldaic, German, Italian, 
Phoenician, Greek, Double Dutch and 
Egyptian. It will be produced in the 
fine theatre now in process of con- 
struction in the Undiscovered Islands. 
Several rival Indian tribes are on the 
war-path with it. One performance was 
given before His Majesty of the Anthro- 
pophagonian country, who was so de- 
lighted that he insisted on the entire 
troupe beiug presented to him before 
supper was prepared. Although the 
company accepted His Majesty’s most 
gracious invitation, they were compelled 
to leave hurriedly some hours before the 
time appointed. Scandinavian-speaking 
players will act it at Stockholm. This 
last-mentioned troupe will be known as 
“ The StockrHolmes Co.'* 



OUR MISTRESS THE MAJD. 

n. 

The doud at first was like a man’s 
hand. “My dear,” I remarked one 
morning, “ don’t you think that copper 
pot has got too many colours ? ” 

Gwestolekt eyed the pot, as I thought, 
a little uaeasily. “ Some people prefer 
them dull, Jaoe. They like the iri- 
descence.” 

“Do you?” 

“N-no, hut perhaps Augusta ” 

“ I think she might give it a little 
elbow-grease.” 

“I wish she would, but you must 
remember, Jaoe, she was out at a 
theatre last night, and the night 
before ” 

“ Well then, I thinV you might ask 
her to give it a rub up with an easy 
conscience.” 

Gwendolen looked troubled. 

“ Shall I speak to her ? ” Isuggested. 

Gwendolen looked more troubled 
stiU. 

“ I ’ll tell her to-morrow,” she tempor- 
ised. “ She said she was going out this 
afternoon.” 

When to-moiTow came, as luck would 


have it, Augusta was busy with the 
brasses. Presently I heard Gwfndoien 
address her in a casual manner. 

“Oh, by the way, Augusta, before 
you put away the paste, you might give 
that pot a rub. It’s not very bad,” 
she added in propitiation, as there was 
no reply, “but yesterday’s fog ” 

Back came Gwen to the study, rather 
red in the face. 

“Never again, Jack ! ” she exclaimed 
emphatically. “ Rather aH the colours 
of the rainbow than that disapproving 
look.” 

“My dear girl,” I began. 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t say that 
when you know you mean ‘you silly 
ass.’ ” 

Gwen’s nerves were evidently upset, 
so I dropped the subject. A week 
hence the pot was cleaned, when we 
both made separate pilgrimages of 
grace to the kitchen, Gwen with a 
novel and I with a cigarette. 

“ I say, Gwen,” I remarked a week or 
BO later, “ I want to ask Beown, of the 
Parthentyrif and his wife to dinner next 
week. He hasn’t been sending me any 
books lately.” 

“H’m,” said Gwendoien doubtfully* 


“ I wonder if Augusta would let us have 
more than three courses ? * ’ 

“ Why not have someone in to help ? ” 

“H’m,” said Gwendolen, stih more 
doubtfully. “You evidently don’t 
know Augusta.” 

“ Very well, then, she must just do 
it herself.” 

“ We ’ll hope for the best. I’ll write 
to Mrs. Brown to-i%ht.” 

Next morning Gwendolen broached 
the subject. Augusta was dehghted. 

“ We must give them a good dinner,” 
she remarked. 

As the day drew near I thought 
Gwendolen looked a httle troubled. I 
asked her what was on her mind 

“I’m almost sure we’re going to 
have Scotch broth for dinner. I heard 
Augusta ordering the things from the 
greengrocer this morning.” 

“Scotch broth!” I exclaimed. 
“Can’t you say some fools prefer 
Julienne?” I 

“No,” said Gwendolen. I 

I ^hed. 

“ "V^t fish? ” I queried. 

“ She adced whether we would like 
soup or fish.” 

“ Didn’t you say both? ” 




“I couldn’t ’ 

“ Then we wiU begin with oysters ” 
Gtotdolen frowned 
“ I ’ll arrange that, old girl ’ 

The frown did not lift But as some- 
ihmg had to be done, and that quickly, 
I sought the kitchen 

“Augusti, ’ I said, aiiily, “I am 
having a present of two dozen oysters 
sent me Do you think we could have 
them on Saturday ^ ” 

You ’re having soup, ’ said 
Augusta 

“ Oh, are we ^ ’ said T “ Perhaps it 
wouldn’t look very odd if we had the 
oysters as weU You see, they wonldn t 
keep ” 

“ That’s true ’ 

I returned m tiiumph to Gwendolfn 
and told her that I had oidered the 
oysters The frown had given place to a 
contemptuous smile 

“I heard you,” she said. “You 
foohshly left the door open ” 

The next difficulty was the entrie 
Gwendolen was positive that this was 
an impossibihty 

“But,” she added with a sneer, “ if 
you had a present of one from the Lady 
Cakemaker, Augusta might condescend 
to heat it up ’ 


“ Well, goodness the pheasants 

are a certainty any way. They would 
walk to church on Sunday morning ” 
‘Augusta says they are stiH quite 
fresh, and womd be uneatable, so we 
must ]ust have mutton ’ 

“Any sweets^” 

“Augusta suggests a steamed dump- 
hng ” 

‘ Plum duff ^ ’ I queried 

“I think so, but nevei mind. I’ll 
order some meringues, and if you and 
T eat the plum duff Augusta won’t be 
hurt ” 

And ourselves ^ ” 

“ Oh, that doesn’t matter ‘ Ony thing 
to save a greet ’ ” 

Thanks to Gwfnuoiot’s propitiatory 
assumption of a common ignorance I 
was able, without offence, to coach my 
womenkind in such unimportant details 
as the accidental difference between a 
port and a claret glass, and the conven- 
tional and purdly arbitrary sequence of 
courses, and save for a determined 
effort that we should dnnk our hock 
out of the femily champagne-glasses, in 
which Augusta took no little pnde, the 
dinner passed off without disastrous 
calamity When our guests had de- 
parted we duly lauded Augusia’s dishes 


to the detriment of the “ presents ” from 
the Lady Cakemaker, and sent her to 
bed happy after a glass of port and a 
cigarette 

(To he continued ) 


PIPE 

0 word, expressive of so much ^ 

You indicate the cheery robin 
Who finds the ivied porch is such 
• A pleasant shelter to hob nob in , 

You bring us water at a rated cost, 

And when it freezes you ’re a perfect frost 

You take a moderate draught of wine. 
Two hogsheads are your legal measure , 
Within the Scotchman s grip you pine 
And wail, or so it seems, displeasure , 
You set the jocund step for leehng 
gdhes 

As when young Strephon played to 
Am^tllis 

My wife abhors you, yet admits 
Your presence in the house she graces, 
And takes, by desultory fits. 

To cleaning out your dirty places , 
But then she ’s boimd to me for worse 
or better. 

And knows T loved you long before I 
met her 
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OTJE BOOKING-OFFIOE. 

Mt Baronite is afraid tliat tlie voyage of the Prince and 
I Princess op Wales, accomplished last year, was for the i 
I newspapers what in another profession is called “a frost.” 
Having made costly preparations for reporting the journey, | 
they found the public a little indifferent on the topic. The I 
I fact is, the journey was co-incidental with stirring events at i 
I home and abroad, and the British Public, though Great, 
^nnot digest a too varied assortment of news. Nevertheless, ‘ 
it was an interesting trip, and finds worthy record in 
Mr. Watson’s The QueerCs Wish, published in a handsome 
volume by; Messrs. Hutchinson. Mr. Watson accompanied 
the Ophir in the capacity of Reuter’s correspondent. Day 
ty day, when he was in touch with the cables, there flashed 
through the English-speaking world some portions of the 
story here re^st and presented as a whole. It is told with 
graphic' force, and is illustrated by a multitude of engrav- 

T from photographs snatched on the spot. 

. B. WALPORUa Charlotte (Longmans, Green & Go.) is a very 
deverly-written analysis of character. -There is no plot; 
there is hardly a situation that can be called dramatic ; the 
reader becomes interested simply in the one central figure, 
and in the effect she produces upon those with whom she is 
brought into contact. The heroine, living with her mother, 
is so sufficiently well off that neither wedth nor rank need 
be victorioim over love, were she capable of a true self-sacri- 
ficing passion. lu a lower social position, and without a 
mother, Charlotte has in her all the makings of a Becky 


\ Sharp. Drax Botherham, the hero of the story, is a lumber- j 
ing simpleton, a sort of muscular “ Bountiful Bertie,” saying 
to his confidential adviser and rival in Charlotte's affections, 
the Reverend Alban, who is something of a prig and much 
I of a sensualist, “You have been awf^y good to me,” and 
receiving, in “confusion and bewilderment,” the Reverend 
Alban's reply, “ You have chosen me for a father-confessor, 

I you know,” the one being no penitent, and the other having 
I nothing more to give him than, as an old song has it, 

I ** His counsel and advice, 

So judicious and so sound.*’ 

Uharlotte's scene with this severe but malleable clergy- 
man is very Becfc2/-ish. Olivia, the reverend gentleman’s 
irreverent, worldly, scheming sister, is another excellent 
sketch, and the scene with her brother, when she triumphs 
over the “ frther-confessor’s ” indiscretion, is admirable. 
Altogether a noteworthy book, whose sole fault is that it is 
considerably overwritten, and offers chances of which the 
experienced “ skipper ” will avail himself in quite a hundred 
pages out of the fiiree hundred and eighty-six that make up 
the volume. The end of Charlotte's career is cleverly 
shadowed forth. She is by no means such as was Werther's 
Charlotte, who, 

<<Like a well-conducted person 
WeiLt on cutting bread and butter.’* 

And, indeed, the reader will not be much concerned to know 
the last dying speech and confession of this hopelessly un- 
prindided worldhng. The Baron db B.-W . 


VOL. oxxu. 
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OB’ INSINCERE APOLOGIES. 

Bx AN Exfekt. 

[Sir Hbnby CAMPBBU-BAimBEMAir, •who i* understood to iaw emiewd 
regret that his remarks on British methods of harhari^ diould 
seemed to reflect upon the conduct of our troops in the field, has made toe 
following observations on one of the proposed new rules of procedure : i ou 
can exact an ample, a profuse, or a full apolw> because 
judge of whether it is ampl& profuse, or full. But you cannot be the judge 
of its sincerity,’ * (Cheers.)] 

Mother of Parliaments and fount of Freedom, 

Wide as the weliin, generous as the sxin ! 

Pause, pause a moment while I briefly plead *em, 

My Yiews on Standing Order 21. 

Sounds I have caught, like dirges faintly fiddled, • 

Over the corpse of Liberty -of-Speech ; 

Have marked how Freedom’s flag, already riddled 
Has recently sustained a shodSng breach. 

Brommagem Hooligans had swom to whelm it, 

What time its prophet, my pecnliar friend, 

Cowled in a constable’s extinctive hehnet, 

Bardy escaped the martyr’s glorious end. 

But liere, in this the home of hoar tradition, 

Temple of privilege and ancient lights, ^ ^ 

Haven where men may nse without contrition 
Language that leads dsewhere to open fights ; — 

Here, where the lusty Irish-Boer allianoe 
Says unaffectedly the thing it feds, 

Hurls at the House a resolute defiance, 

And chaffs the COiairman’s passionate appeals ; — 

Here (if I understand this new Procedure), 

0 liberty, it leaves me strangely sore 
To see the tyrant’s wanton hand impede your 
Movements with manades unknown before. 

Ere this, the sons of that distressful nation, 

When they assailed the Speaker in his chair, 
Suffered at most a trivial vacation, 

Lightly suspended, so to speak, in air. 

But now these ornaments of our profession 
Must &ce the doom of exile, lone and dumb, 
Mounting, by geometrical progression, 

From twenty days to eighty (maximum). 

Then, lest their punishment’s inhuman rigour 
Should fan the flame of Admiration’s eyes, 

On reappearing, fresh and full of vigour, 

They are expected to apologise ! 

Nay, but they have their prospects further blighted ; 

To injury outrageously severe 
Insult is added ; &ey will be invited 
To make the said apology sincere ! 

But there are certain obstacles that trammd 
This rude compulsion more than one might think ; 
Thus, to the dam you may conduct a camd — 

No power on earth can make the beggar drink. 

I could, if necessary, cite a sample 
Proving that, though expedience or fear 
IiSbj force apologiea profuse and ample, 

Conscience alone can make the stuff “ sincere.” 

For when I tinkered my historic sentence 
So as to salve our warriors’ wounded pride, 

Do you suppose I made a dean repentance? 
my tongue cmnomeed it, hdTny heart demed. 


FROM THE DIARY OF A GENIUS. 

Monday. — Got up feeling very cheap and uncomfortable. 
Query, was the port as good as Nixon said it was ? Or did 
I take a glass more than was right ? Can’t solve the puzzle. 
Large packet of press cuttings on breakfast table. Open 
them. “The volume of poems about to be published by 
Mr. Brindley will be ready towards the end of March. The 
collection wiU indude many pieces not previously printed.” 
Eight more to the same effect. Another says, “ Mr. Brindley, 
whose collection of poems is announced for the end of March, 
is a middle-aged young man of 37. He was for many years 
a straggling journalist on the outside staff of The Blue Moon, 
but came into notice two years a^o with a series of articles 
in verse on ‘ Fiends and their Friendships.’ He is a quick 
worker, and never makes any corrections in the jjroofs sent 
to him. At Oxford he was known as the ‘ Rhyming Coot,’ 
probably owing to the fact that he was prematurely bald.” 

Nasty, very. Fogerty must have written it. Shall pay 
hi-m out. Breakfast very disagreeable. Eggs cold, bacon 
a scrap of leather. Coffee beastly. To work. Can’t think 
of anything. Shall I write in verse or prose? Toss up. 
Heads for verse, tails for prose. Coin rolls under sofii. 
Recover it after much exertion. Toss again. Heads. Try 
verse — something sentimental. Let me see. Lines to a 
Teardrop. Good. Lots of rhymes for tear. Beer, leer, 
sneer, jeer, gear, hear, spear, etc. Doesn’t promise to be 
sentimental. Chuck it. Try prose. Butler comes in sud- 
denly to say pipes have burst. Will I have them mended 
at once, and shdl he send for plumber ? Issue orders and 
resume work. There ’s a dog barking somewhere. Impos- 
sible to collect ideas. Order butler to silence dog. By the 
way, haven’t read morning papers yet. Do so. Escape of 
De Wet. Same old game. Treaty with Japan. What’s 
it all about? Sudden idea — Ode to a Ghrysanthemum. 
Good. Now for it : — 

Bail! varied &plendour of the farthest East! 

Good beginning. Beast, feast, ceased, priest. Got it ! — 

Blessed hy the Buddhist and his pallid priest. 

Are the Japs Buddhists, by the way? It doesn’t much 
matter. Buddhist quite near enough anyway. Now then, 
next fine : 

The Bose of England 

Butler enters to say there ’s a big black dog in the garden 
barking at cat in tree. Will I come out and get him away ? 
Order butler to do it himseli. A ring at the beH. Enter 
butler announcing visit from Miss Marpole. Awful old bore. 
Collects for charities. Must see her. Interview lasts half-an- I 
hour. She departs with thirty shillings of mine. Tackle 
the ode again. Can’t make anything of it. Chuck it. 
Only haH-an-hour before lunch. Must go out. Do so. 
Sliall try some other subject to-morrow. 


Maternal Affeotion.-— The mummy of an Egyptian child 
has just been knocked down by an auctioneer for £6. It 
is a romantic thought that, even under the hammer, “ the 
Mummy and the Child were there.” 

A Miner Question. — The out-of-work colliers at Newcastle 
have been passing the time by snowballing the police. The 
weather is, further, considered seasonable for the prospects 
of wages on a sliding scale. 


The Old Crimean Mount and Remount scandals occurring 
duriM the present war may be described siaiply as an 
“A Knacker-onism.” 
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HUNTING EXTRAORDINARY. 

JoBSON, who edits a cheerful little 
weekly, said to me the other day 

“ You hunt, don’t you ? ” 

I looked at him inowingly. Jobson 
interpreted my smile accordmg to his 
preconceived idea. 

“ I thought so,” he continued. 

“Well, you might do me a bright 
httle article — about half a column, you 
know — on hunting, wdl you ? ” 

Why should I hesitate? Jobson is 
safe for cash ; and he had not asked me 
to give my own experiences of the 
huntmg field. I rephed warily, “I 
fancy I know the sort of thing you 
want.” 

“Good,” he said, and before we 
could arrive at any detailed explanation 
he had banged the door and dashed 
downstairs, jumped into his hansom 
and was off 

This was the article — 

Thoughts oh Hunting. 

It IS hardly possible to overrate the 
value of huntmg as a National sport. 
Steeplechasing is a Grand - National 
sport, but it IS the sport of Ihe rich, 
whereas hunti^ is not. By judiciously 
dodging the Himt Secretary, you can, 
in i&ot, hunt for nothing. Of course, 
people will come at me open-mouthed 
for this assertion, and say, “ How about 
the keep of your horses? ” To which 
I reply, “ If you keep a carriage, hunt 
the carriage horse ; if you don’t, borrow 
a fnend’s horse for a long ride in the 
country, and accidentally meet the 
hounds.” To proceed. This has been 
a season of poor scent. Of course, the 
hoises of the present day have deterior- 
ated as line hunters : ikey possess not 
the keen sense of smeU -v^ch^ their 
grandsires had. But despite this the 
sport goes gaily on. There are plenty 
of foxes — ^but we cannot agree with the ' 
p)pii]ar idea of feeding them on 
X)oultry. And yet, in every hunt, we 
see hunters subscribing to poultry 
funds. This is not as it should be . 
Spott’s meat biscuit would be much 
better for foxes’ food. 

But these be details * let us hie forrard 
and hsten to the cheery voice of sly 
Reynard as he is winded from his earth. 
The huntsman blows his horn, and 
soon the welkin rmgs with a chorus 
of brass instruments ; the tufters dash 
into covert, and anon the cheerful note 
of Ponto or Orvpper gives warmng that 
a warrantable fox is on foot — ^well, of 
course, he couldn’t be on horseback, 
but this is Aerely a venatonal fagon de 
parler. Away go the huntsmen, showing 
marvellous dexterity in cracking their 
whips and blowing their horns at the 
same moment. Last of all come the 
hounds, trailing after their masters — 



A CRITERION. 

She, “Jack, I'm afeaib this dog you've given mb isn't a good one ” 

Be “Not a good one* "Why, what*s the mattbe with him«” 

SJie, “I don’t know, I'm sure; but I've had him a whole month now, and no 

ONE HAS Jtvsy TRIED TO STEAL HIM » ” 

ah, good dogs, you cannot hope to pretty tail curled well over its head, 
keep up very far with the swifter-footed Its would-be captor carries a revolving 
horses! Nevertheless, they strain at wire c ige, and, by sleight-of-hand move- 
their leashes and struggle for a better ment, manages to get the quarry 
place at the horses’ heels “Hike securely into it. Then he descends, 
forrard 1 tally ho ! whoo-hoop ’ ” They places the cage in a cart and it is driven 
swoop over the fields hke a charge of home 

cavalry. But after several hours’ hard The “ mort ” is sounded by four 
running a check is at hand ; the fox green velvet-coated huntsmen, with 
falters, then struggles on again, its tail horns wound round their bodies ; a 
waving over its head. As its pursuers beautiful brush presented to the lady 
approach, it rushes up a tree to sit on who was first up at the “take” ; and 
the topmost branch and crack nuts. then the field slowly disperse. Tally 
"l^e panting horses arrive — some with Ho-Yoicks * all is over for the day. 

their riders still in the saddle, though 

many, alas 1 have fallen by the wayside I really thought this would be just 
Next come the hounds, at along interval the very thing for Jobson’s paper. 
— poor FidOf poor Yic, poor Snap! you Somehow or other, though, it hardly 
have done your best to keep up, but the seems to have hit the | popular taste, 
horses have out-distanc^ you 1 The Still, the public are always fickle ^ it is 
whipper-in immediatdy climbs the tree so difficult to know what will please 
in wliioh the little red-brown animal them nowadays. 
stiU peacefully cracks its nuts, its ♦ lyory-taoked?— E d. 



INFANTS IN AEMS. 


Fair baties, dark babies, 

Slum babies, park babies, 

Weak babies, strong babies, 

RoTind babies, long babies, 

Good babies, bad babies, 

Glum babies, glad babies, 

Babes one and all, 

Else at my call ! 

Cease from your prattle, 

Seize coral and rattle, 

Prepare to do battle, 

And conquer or fall ! 

Babes, do you bear tbe tyrannical mandate 
I levelled at us by the Council of Kent ? 
j Brothers in arms, will ye ;patiently stand it. 

Sucking ;^our botlles in davish content ? 

Is it right, is it fair, is it just, is it proper 
To filch from us our immemorial rights, 

And make us the prey of each meddlesome copper 

Who likes to salute us with “ Where are your lights ? ” 

No more shall we scorch at our will in the gloaming, 
Through shadowy streets in invisible prams ; 

No more shall we leave in the path we Ve been roaming 
A wake of barked shins and irascible d — s. 

No, all win be tedious, wearisome sameness, 

And life will be robbed of the last of its charms. 

Then up ! seize your rattles and show us your gameness. 
And strike for your freedom, 0 infants in arms ! 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE COMB. 

Hair rather dry, Sir,” volunteered the operator. 

“Tes, I like it dry,” replied the dreamy voice. 

For a moment the hairdresser was nonplussed. He looked 
covertly to see if he was being made the object of playful 
irony ; but there could be no suspicion of such a thing, for 
the old gentleman betrayed by his expression that his mind 
was far away. So the attack was recommenced. 

** You Ve got the dandruff rather badly, Sir.” This in a 
convincing tone of voice from which there could be no 
appeal. 

“ Ah, indeed,” he exclaimed mildly. “ Is it bad ? ” 

“ Very, Sir. You see, the pores of the skin become clogged ; 
all the natural moisture of the head is absorbed, and the hair 
ac(juires a certain dryness, and consequently the individual 

hairs crack, split and ” 

“ Ah, indeed,” the old man interrupted, “ is that so ?” 

Yes, Sir; what you want is some preparation that will 
remove the scurf, then the natural moisture of the head will 
soon obviate the dryness of the hair. This, Sir,” he con- 
tinued, producmg a green bottle of liquid, “is a most 
excellent dandruff remover. I guarantee that one bottle 
will remove all the trouble. We undertake to return your 
money should you find that our lotion gives no relief.” 

“ said elderly gentleDoan again, taking the bottle 

in his hand, “it is 5a. 6d., is it not? ” 

“That is the price, Sir.” 

“ And the dandruff will not reappear ? ” 

“ You win never suffer from it again.” 

‘‘And you have never known anything to equal this 
mix ture ? ** 

“ It is the best-known preparation, Sir.” 
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“ And you really think T require it ? ” 

QT ARMS. “Your hair is iu a ve^ tad state. Sir.” 

ter inxespeottottocamtag of lights “Ai.. I thought SO. You tdd me ^ lihis when I l^ht 
at issue of Mr. launch) has elicited a ^ bottle of this Stuff a month ago. I have been usmg it 
lYictiins.] since, and I believed it was doing my hair good, 

ark babies sorry to find you don’t think so. Shampoo, please.” 


AUTHORS AT BOW STREET. 

The first sitting of the newly constituted Literary Bench 
was held on February 29, 1902. The Court was crowded. 
The Magistrates present were Mr. Watts - Dukton, J.P., 
Mr. Edmond Qossb, J.P., and Dr. Robertson Niooll, J.P. 
Mr. 0. K. Shorter acted as Magistrate’s Clerk. The princi- 
pal cases are reported below : — 

Stephen Phillips, 36, rhapsodist, giving as his address 
six townships in the Levant, was charged by the Gas Light 
and Coke Company with falsifying the metre at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mr. James Douglas, one of the Company’s inspectors, gave 
evidence as to the state of the metre. Mr. Phillips had con- 
sumed a very great number of feet that rightly belonged to 
him, and his irregularities were fatal, for example : — 

“ Even a woman had in her heart said, * Now . . .* ” 

** They have the truth, I speak as a man speaks.” 

** Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge.” 

“That sting in the wine of being, salt of its feast.” 

After corroborative evidence had been given, Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, speaking in a rich brogue, said that he had care- 
fully examined me metre and could find no fault with it. 
He discovered a dose aflhiity between Mr. Phillips’s 
pterodactyls and the gaJliambics of Catullus. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin said that he had known the prisoner 
for ’years, even before he began to wear a fringe. He had 
no feult to find with Mr. Philips’ feet. They were perhaps 
copious, but the insertion of an occasional anapaest was 
justified by tbe precedent of Milton and Bridges. For Hs 
part, even if Mr. Phillips had ventured to employ the 
trochaic tetrameter acatalectic, he would have supported the 
innovation. If he had to choose between the Eeel of 
Achillea and the feet of Ulyaaea he would unhesitatingly 
plump for the latter. 

Mr. George Alexander said that Mr. Phillips was about 
to Eoake a long-deferred visit to his theatre, and that 
nothing that v^as likely to happen to-day would cause him, 
the speaker, to cancel the invitation. The Bench were about 
to give judgment, when they were interrupted by Zeus, 
attended by Mr. Brook, of the Crystal Palace, who at this 
point insisted upon addressing the Court. He said timt he 
must utter a protest against me indignity put upon bim by 
Mr. Phillips, in making him speak rhyme as if he were in 
a pantomime. His old friend Homer, even at his noddingest, 
never did anything so trumpery as that. 

The prisoner was sentenced to proceed to Colorado forth- 
with, and to employ all bis feet in crushing the beetle. 

Arthur Conan Doyle, 42, surgeon, and William Gillette, 

• 44, actor, two able-bodied men, were flung into the dock 
i charged with the exhumation of RTTCHTnny TTnT.iwTr.fl for 
I purposes of gain. 

• Mr. Jaios Welch, K.C., prosecuting for the Crown, said 
that not since the days of Buhee and Hare had so flagrant 

> a case been heard of. Long after the death of Mr, Holmes, 
who had been in his day a detective of some skill, though 
not attached to Scotland Yard (aenaatiori), the prisoners 
had e xhume d^ Lim, and were charging, at the Lyceum 
Theatre, considerable sums to persons who wished to 
i view the body. Sir George Newnbs, proprietor of the 
8trcmd Magazine^ gave evidence of Sherlock Holmes’s 
death. 
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HARD ON THE DOCTOR. 


Old Lady ‘*Ml usband *e never did *old with doctors, and *e wouldn't let me send for ter till b was real bad 
What s wrong with him, Doctor 

Doctor “Mainly senility, Mrs Wilkins” 

OldLad/y “Lor* now’ An* I dbssay *e wouldnt *ayb 'ad et if *e’d *ad yer soon enough’” 


Dr Mobiartt, called for the defence, stated, however, 
that Sherlock Holmes was never really dead, but merely an 
a comatose condition. It was quite possible, he said, to fall 
off an Alp and still hve , in fact he had done it himself 
(tremendoiLS sensation) 

Farther evidence having been given by Mir Frohman and 
the Honnd of tiie Baskervilles, to the effect that Sherlock 
Holmes was still vigorons, the Magistrates stopped the case, 
saying that if Sherlock Holmes vtrs not dead, he ought to 
be. They accordingly ordered Dr Doilb to give him 
decent and definitive banal at the earhest possible oppor- 
tamty, 

Mr Jambs Welch havmg called the attention of the Bench 
to the fact that tbs exhamation had been ferocioasly com- 
mented on by the Blvivmrst of Berlin, and the Libre Menteur 
of Pans, and other continental Anglophobe organs, the 
Magistrates directed that Dr Doyle shoald pnnt and circa- 
late at his own cost translations of the proceedmgs in the 
Lithaanian, Saabian, Basqae, Yiddish and Czech kn^ges, 
with a special edition for the BaBybanion distnct of North 
Kerry 

Apf iff TRun Philip Primrose, 64, who descnbed himselE as 
an agricaltaral laboarer and was attired m a tattered 
Chesterfield, was charged by the Westminster Gaardians 
with neglecting to perform his allotted share of labour 
It seemed that the pnsoner had entered the Casaal Ward of 
the Union on the asaal way, and had been given a mght’s 
shelter In the morning, when asked what he coaid do, 


he rephed that he was an advocate of diggmg, and pro” 
daced a pamphlet to prove the assertion. He was therefore 

Q a spade and told to dig. The prisoner, however, 
ed tihe implement so awkwardly that the Laboar 
Master, who gave this evidence, had senoas doubts 
whether he understood spade work at all 
The shade of Sir Hudson Lowe deposed that the prisoner 
was a very pestilent fellow who had garbled a conversation 
of the Duke of Wellington to the witness s discredit He 
was also a bosom fnend of a notorious cnminal named 
Napoleon, one of the Boer prisoners at St Helena 

The prisoner beaded, in extenuation of his offence, that 
he was really a ;fioaghman. He said also that he had been 
highly educated, and until the present unfortunate circum- 
stances, although he had once dag a Pitt, he had never 
been in the habit of calling a spade a spade. He reminded 
Ihe Bench that Lord Salisbury had in early youth paid 
an unsuccessful visit to the diggings, and that many 
of the most promment statesmen were reformed rakes 
In conclusion, he promised the Bench that, if they 
would let him off this time, he would proceed at once to 
Leeds or Liverpool, where he had promise of regulai 
employment 

The Bench imposed a fine of ten shalhngs, which was 
paid by Mr R. W. Perks, M P 

Foreign-Office Despatoh-Box —Japanned 
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INTENDED INTERVENTIONS. 

At intervals tlie Echo de Paris has published artides 
signed *‘Niet,” who is said, on good authority, to be 
Dr, Leyds, The last one, quoted in the Times of the 13th, 
stated that the Tsar, having failed to obtain the co-operation 
of the Emperor Willum, was about to take action alone, 
when “he feU so seriously ill that he was vaguely believed 
to be poisoned.” 

The ever-truthfol Lbids has saved his sharpest sting for 
the end. But his information is curiously incomplete. A 
correspondent, signing himself “Gfnat,” has sent us the 
following particulars of the intentions of other rulers, alike 
prevented by chance from taking any action : — 

The Queen of Holland implored the Emperor W n x i AM to 
join her in active intervention, but he telegraphed in reply, 
“So sorry, but no time now. Much too busy in China. 
Won’t you take a slice ? Or could send you second-hand 
astronomical instrument guaranteed genuine.” Her Majesty’s 
request being thus refused, she resolved that the Dutch 
army should land in Lincolnshire. Unfortunately at that 
I moment she was stung on the nose by a wasp, afterwards 
I conclusively proved to have been an English wasp, and was 
so much scared that the intended invasion was entirely 
abandoned. 

1 In much the same manner the Prince of Monaco communi- 
cated later on with the German Emperor, who replied, 

“ Waldbrsee would have to command alHed armies. Rather 
elderly and short-sighted, he could not see yours.” The 
Prince thereupon ordered the whole of his army to be 
mobilised, and with incredible exertions 125 men were 
assembled in the camp on the palace square. There was 
only one absentee, who was just then cleaning the windows 
of the Casino — a difficult operation, since they are never 
opened, winter or summer. The Prince proceeded to 
address a stirring speech to the assembled host. Just as 
he was explaining his warlike intentions against England, 
a little boy, afterwards discovered to be an English boy, 
fired off a pop-gun. The army of Monaco, laying down its 
arms, immediatdy marched across the frontier into Prance, 
and was never seen again. 

The King of the Belgians, though personally quite indif- 
ferent to other people’s afEairs, was urged to attempt some 
friendly mediation. He al^ applied to the German 
Emperor, who telegraphed, ^ “ Chinese ^difficulties settled, 
but still very busy with architectural work. Should advise 
you not to bother. Try trip to Paris. Always does you 
good.”^ The King was at first disposed to make some show 
of mediation, but having walked an enormous distance in a 
new paic of boots while considering what to do, he was laid 
up with a com, and was compelled to go to Paris to have it 
cut. The new boots were of EngHsh make. 

A few months later the Prince of Bulgaria wrote to the 
Emperor William on the subject of combined intervention. 
The Emperor replied,^ “Much regret not possible now. 
Just off Noting. Besides, my dearest friend, Abdul Hamid, 
might be (fended. Can’t risk concessions. So long. Love 
to SobranjA” The proud independence of a Bulgarian 
prince, though German by birth, was aroused by this. The 
valiant Ferdinand had definitely resolved to invade England, 
when, by the most unfortunate chance, he went out one 
day without his umbrella. A heavy shower came on, and 
he caught such a severe cold in his head that his m^cal 
attendants were compelled toforhid the projected expedition. 
Thexmahrelia, which the Prince left at home, was an En gliab 

rtnft. 

More recently the King of Servia, anxious to go one 
bepjejir than his nei^bour, also applied to the German 
who telegraphi^, “ Exclusively occupied just now 
iv?ph flirty* Exquisite statues of superb Sieges-Allee 


gloriously completed. Am having more turned out whole- 
sale. Should be delighted send you statue Goethe or 
ScmLLER to adorn Belgrade. Or joh-lot busts of myself for 
private rooms of pamce. Ta ta.” The^ King thereupon 
resolved to act alone, and pr oceeded to Vienna to see if he 
could buy some horses. While crossing the Stephans-Platz 
he was nearly run over by an ommbus, which seemed 
such a bad omen that Queen Dbaga took him home to 
Belgrade at once, and has not allowed him to go anywhere 
since. The omnibuses of Vienna are the property of an 
English company. Gnat. 


WE ARE THE PEOPLE. 

[Among the exponents of pure literature ” a great outcry has been raised 
at the exclusion of representauvea of this department from the pressed list 
of members of the new Royal British Academy. Mr. E-dt-bd RI-pl-nq 
kindly voices this indignatioiL in. the following diatribe against the committee 
of selection.] 

Taught by your tinkering tutors, made stupid by stultified 
schools. 

Long did ye lie down donkeys, and long wake up fond 
fools ; 

Till ye said of our tales, “ What are they ? ” of our rhymes, 

“ They are far from our ken ; ” 

Till ye made a sport of your poets, and a jest of your 
writing men. 

Then was your shame made naked when we looked in the 
Times one day 

At the long, limp ust of the noodles proposed for your R.B.A.: 
Pitiful prigs of professors, gawks that have grubbed through 
their “Greats,” 

Diligent dabblers in history, dry as their own dry dates, 
Pedants that potter with parchments and pabmpsests, and 
plan 

Useless essays on Plato and notes on the particle &v. 

But ye say, “Lol these are professors!” ye say, “These 
are scholars of fame 1 ” 

And ye add three more to the letters that follow each 
nincompoop’s name ; 

And ye leave your country’s letters, your priceless pearl, to 
the care 

Of anaemic mugs of the study and prating prigs of the 
chair. 

Purblind, blundering boobies, this fact ye could not seize — 
Literature isn’t written by elderly LL.D.’s. 

Ninnies do not write novels that make you laugh and 
weep : 

Men, not mugs, made Mudie’s. Men, not mugs, must 
keep — 

Men, not dons and pedants from academic chairs ; 

Men who can slang in Saxon and shout wood-pavement 
swears. 

Violent, vigorous, virile — ^men whose copyright rhymes 
Axe handed down to the future in the deathless files of the 
Times; 

Men, ay, too, and women, whose pages are never debased 
By a slavish subservient cringing to old-world canons of 
taste. 

Doubt not we are the people — ^Kiplings, Corellis, and 
Gaineis: 

What the I s landers’ hearts have desired we have not vrith- 
hdd from their brains. 

It is for them to decide if the scandal goes or remains. 


Notice. — ^Answers to the following conundrums axe invited 
to be sent in duiing the week. 

(I^ Why did Jack and the Beanstalk ? 

(2) Why did Charles Lever ? 
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FROM THE “DAYSHEWS” OF 2002. 

Last night Bacon’s old tragedy, 
Eamlet, Prince of Denmark, with new 
mnsic provided by the Automatic Tune 
Company, was produced with great 
success at the CentrEd London Theatre, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

The Duke of Citieoadb and Tuhnham- 
GEIOT was married yesterday to Miss 
Plantagenet Stuart Guelph Washington 
Slick, of New York, by wireless tde- 
graphy. This revival of an old-fashioned | 
ceremony by an antiquated system of 
commumcation caused considerable 
interest in the ranks of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

Htnrt, second Viscount Irving, has 
acquired a site between Waterloo and 1 
Westminster Bridges for a sub-Thame- 
sian theatre. 

MILITARY MEMS. 

My good and gallant Sir, — ^I see that 
a suggestion has been made to use 
Colonial troops for service in England. 
Writes a light-hearted scribe, “Why 
not send a Melbourne regiment to 
Aldershot and carry to Sydney a batta- 
lion raised in Shoreditdi?” Well, of 
course, there can be no objection to the 
last suggestion. “The British soldier 
can go anywhere at a moment’s notice, 
and do anything,” We all agree to 
that assertion. And probably (barring 
aeddents) “ do it very wdl.” Whether 
my old Militia regiment, the Shoreditch 
Sharpshooters, would be welcome on the 
other side of the globe is a matter for 
Colonial consideration. That they have 
behaved well whenever embodied is 
historical, they were certainly most 
anxious to go to the Crimea, because, 
as they put it, they would take the 
Russian stronghold by strategy — ^infact, 
“steal Sevastopol.” But the tradition 
of thirty years ago was that they were 
better on active service than when 
giving employment to what is techni- 
cally knovm as “ the dvil power.” But 
let that pass. An evening paper has 
advocated the establishment of a regi- 
ment of Colonial Guards. Why not? 
Certainly we should have a magnificent 
body of men — ^both officers and privates. 
But, hke the Scotsman, “I have my 
doubts.” The splendour of the bush — 
I confess I know httle about Australia, 
but J believe there is a bush, and it is 
j sure to be splendid — may produ^ the 
I grandest army in the world’s history, 

I but possibly there might be some diffi- 
culty in supplying an entirely satisfy 
I toiy Palace Guard, London and 
Windsor are not exactly on all fours 
j with their fixed points at the Antipodes. 



DOTTIVILLE AGAIN. 

DcUy One {to gorgeom visitor, my^erumsly), “Excuse me, but have you such a thing 

AS A BIT OP TOAST ABOUT YOU * 

Gorgeous Visitor, “Great Scott 1 No » Why should I carry toast about with mb « 
And, besides, what do you want rr por ^ 

One (more mysteriously), “I'm a foaosjbj) bog, and I'm iired. I want to sit 

DOWN » ” 


At least — ^vdthout a profound know- why bother about miserable commercial 
ledge of the subject — think so. details ? Is it not the duty of the 

I have again had the advantage of a British soldier to think only of the 
dose inspection of the new service honour of the flag ? The pen may be 
uniform. It is most workmanlike and mightier than the sword, but it is 
seemingly comfortable. AR I would ramer a feeble instrument when it 
suggest is that it should be adopted at gets into the hands of those who are 
once to avoid it being annexed as a not professional accountants, 
suitable garb for the attendant in A. Dugout, Caytain. 

charge of a restaurant car on a northern ■■ 

raiixoad. 

In condusion, the remount question Cause and Epfeot. — De Wet’s Dash ; 
is still to the fore. AD. I can say is, Ejtchener’s D — ^n. 
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HOW ACHILLES TURNED ON HIS HEEL. 

The Heel of Achilles is a thoroxigligoiiig melodrama, over- ; 
written and nnder-tlionght-out by Messrs. Louis N. Parker 
and Boyle Lawrence. These two dramatists have got hold of 
a good dramatic story and fairly strong situations, which 
are kept so far apart by thick wedges of dialogue, that only I 
by contriving to boil Lawrence and Parker down together j 
could the action acquire that closeness in construction so 
essential to the success of any melodrama. To dramatists 
and to actors “ Compression is the better part of valour,” and 
had the play been subjected to this treatment before its 
appearance, it might, with such excellent interpreters, have 
achieved a considerable success. 

As the man of destiny, Prinee Vladiimr, Mr. Fred 
Terry gives a fine rendering of a part that has very^ 
subtle distinctions ; he has to be a cool-headed schemer, 
a fatalist, and a brutal sensualist. The authors have 
succeeded with him up to the last point, and then they 
have had pity upon this masterful villain, who, crushed, 
yet repentant, dies hy his own hand, in which Marie 
Bartenieff has placed a phial containing poison. Miss 
Olive’s Marie is a really fine perfonnance ; with her is the 
sympathy of the audience from the first, and with her it 
would have been to the end, hut for this faulty method of 
disentangling the knot. As Lady Leslie Harrington Miss 
JuxiaNeilson has what might have been a fine part, hut for 
the wedges of dialogue (aioresaid) and the ddays in the 
play’s action. Comedy and tragedy are here, and in her 
part thace is scarcely a line too muon. 

Mir. SroiNEY Vaienxine’s Adam Bartenieff is a masterly 
peDritenanoe throughout. The scoundrelly little cad, Ivan 


Bartenieff, is forcibly played hy Mr. Loring Eernie ; while, 
as Vernon Foljambe, the secretary to Jvlius Laseelles, of 
the British Embassy at St. Petersburg, Mr. Malcolm Cherry 
brings a welcome gleam of light comedy into the gloom of 
melodrama. 

Mrs. E. H. Brooke’s dever performance of the warm- 
hearted Irishwoman raises laughter and excites sympathy ; 
and Mr. D. J. Williams, in the small but distinctive part of 
a Russian police officer, is so good that, like Sam Weller's 
abrupt valentine, we “ wish as there was more on it ” ; 
which is also true of the slight hut important character 
of the G-eiman doctor, Herr Budolf Mavbser, played hy Mir. 
Alfred Bonnin. 

Mr. Gilbert Farquhar has ere now been better suited than 
he is with the chamcter of Count Varile Poniatowshi, a kind 
of Russian Charles, his friend-in-need,” helping the plot 
forward on every possible occasion hy doing nothing in 
particular. The coUahorateurs’ rule seems to have been — 
“ When in doubt, play PoniatowshL'' 

It is already announced that The Heel of Achilles is to he 
! “ taken off ” (not burlesqued), and it might he at once sent 
I back to the cobblers, Messrs. Parker and Lawrence; hut 
whether they would be able to add any sole to it, so as to fit 
it for a good run later on, is a q^uestion. Still, if the 
necessa^ repairs can he satisfactorily effected — there is 
much virtue in an ‘ if ’ ” — ^then the Warrior may yet he seen 
in the provinces, where 

“ the mighty AehiUei ” 

‘‘Will step o^er the pl^s fall of daffydowndillies ” 
and return to London as a giant refreshed. It is to he 
hoped that these two same dever cobblers will soon rise 
above their last. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extbvctkd tbom niB DtiRT or Tost, M.P. 



■A TilOUPE OP BLIND TEAYELLBE3, GONE ASTEAY, SEEKING SAFETY (IN JAPAN).” 
Sy mr Japanese AHU, WaUMki AiOmdsiso, Hut cMratei drawing ly Hohusai. 


Moim 0 / Gommms, Monday Night, 
Ndtruary 10^. — old soadiorso, i 
JoHsr CouoHB, Knigh*, scenting tiie £ 
battle from afar, shook the dewdrops 
from his mane, neighed thnce, and . 
pawed the mat of the House of Commons ^ 
mth his forefeet. All this, of conise, ( 
in a Parliamentary sense. What really i 
happened was that to-night, after long ^ 
interval, the name of Wei-Hai-Wei is 
once more heard at W estminster . Colomb 
recalls with proud emotion how, some 
sessions ago, when the topic was newer, 
he descanted upon it for a full hour, 
accomplishing the feat of pronouncing 
the word in a new way every time he 

cited it. . 

To-night resolves to call it v\^-Oh- 
WTiy? That in accordance vrith the 
interrogative mood adopted in bo^ 
Houses. In reply to question put m 
the Lords, Onslow lighUy recounts how | 
intention of fortifying the port has been 
abandoned. „ 

“Then Why-Oh-Why did you make 
such a fuss when you acquired 
place?” Kosebehy inconveniently asks. 


Weallremember the flush of pride that ^ 

mounted the Englishman’s brow when < 
announcement was made that Wei-r^ 
Wei had been added to the British < 
Empire. Russia had seized Port Arthm. i 
G*ermany had her eye on some other 
desirable spot. England, it was discon- 
solately said, Cinderella of nations, 
had, as usual, been left in the kitchen. 
Then, flashed o’er land and sea, came 
the proud news that the British flag 
was floating over Wei-Hai-Wei. ^ The 
Muscovite had been checked. A night s 
march had been stolen on Germany. 

“ What a man the Makkiss is 1 ” we 
> all said, regarding with fresh pride his 
massive figure. 

- Now it turns out it was all a mis- 
5 take. Hundreds of thousands of 
L pounds spent on Wei-Hai-Wm ; con- 
i elusion rductantly arrived at is that as 
T a place of arms it is impossible. It is, 
1 with curiously close analogy, the story 
of Cyprus over again. Instead of being 
B an outpost of the British Empire in 
e the Far East, a menace to Russia, a 
i. thorn in the side of our cousin ot 


Germany, Wei-Hai-Wei will be a sort 
of Saturday-to-Monday watering-place. 

“Another concession to the week- 
enders,” CAWimL - BAisnsns® ALAN says, 
gloomily regarding across the table 
I President of Local Government Board. 
“ Walter Long just the ^d of man to 
pull down his window-blinds on Satur- 
day morning with design to make 
Ermismore Gardens believe he has gone 
ofE to Wei-Bhi-Wei till Monday.” 

Business done.— Commons commenced 
shaping ends of new Procedure scheme, 
rough hevm by Peince Aethue. 

Tuesday niaht.— G rant Lawson begins 
fl-nnlrp. To-nifiht 


to wish he hadn’t s;^ke. To-night 
a great occasion. jPeince Aethue 
selected him to serve as first lieu- 
tenant in his cruise with the tight but 
ticklish craft, Procedure. He is to 
sit next to First Lord of Treasury, and 
prompt him with facts and figures 
whenever insatiable House ^ demands 
those objectionable commodities. Nay, j 
he even, from time to time, move 
small amendmente standing on Paper 
in name of his chief. 
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Truly a great day ; Secretary of prattle of a well-bred, sctolarly man- lishes from Her Majesty testify afresh 
Local Govermnent Board feels he must about -town. Man -about -the -world to her homeliness and infinite tind- 
liyeuptoit. Peincb Author been very would more precisely describe Lord heartedness. Mt. Gladstone was another 
good to him; put him in the Ministry Ronald’s characteristic. Ulysses tra- friend from boyhood’s days. There is a 
when there was Cap’bn Tomm? Bowles veiled fex ; Lord Ronald could give pai^cularly interesting account of a 
sitting on same bench almost in him liie coasts of the Laestrygones and visit to Bismarck after the Pilot had 
touch. This the first opportunity the Hand of .3Bea, and beat him in been dropped. A book to get and read, 
of patting Prinob Arthur on the back ; the matter of variety and continuity of One of the innumerable visits paid by | 
must seize it. Accordingly prefaced his his voyaging. ^ ^ ^ Lord Ronald and minutely chronicled 

remarks by gracious recognition of Year mer year, as the Diaries testify, is perhaps a little uncanny. He writes : 
“the great speech made by my right he is literally here to-day and gone “Called on Pomar, the son of Lady 
honourable friend on introducing the to-morrow. A peculiarity of his Caithness, Duchess de Pomar, who died 
Rules.” joumeyings is that wherever he puts some years ago, and is buried in Holy- 

TH-ngligb Members stared in freezing up, in Europe or Africa, he is sure to rood Chapel.” 
surprise at this gaueherie, Irish Mem- come upon a nephew, a niece, an^ uncle, The attention, like ^ most of Lord 
bers sniggered. Prince Arthur looked a great aunt, or at least a “ niece-at- Rona^’s actions, was kindly. But what 
exceedingly uncomfortable. There for he said to his long-buried friend, and 


exceedin^y uncomfortable. There for 
the time the matter rested. 

At eleven o’clock Tat Pat c^e along 
and, quite casually, ^tinguished &e 
new Mimster. Quoting the effusive 
reference to the “great speech,” Tat 
Pay remarked, “ We don’t mind when 
the audience applauds the leader of the 
band. But I think the triangle had 
better leave it alone.’* 

A long time since situation so happUy 
and accurately hit off in a phrase. For 



'Av' ^ IlMm 


and accurately hit off in a phrase. For 
full enjoyment of its flavour you must 
know our good Grant Lawson in ^e 
House. But it will serve for general 
consumption. 

Business done . — Agreed to appoint 
second Deputy Chairman. 

Thursday night . — ^Finlat astonished 
House to-mght. Made his mark soon 
after he entered, sent here hy Liberal 
Invemess Burghs. like Jesse Colling® 
and some other eminent men, the tide 
of his afeirs flooded at epoch of the 
Great Disruption in 1886. He took 
the turn that led to fortune and the 
Attorney-Generalship. Since he sat on 
Treasury Bench has failed to deepen his 
mark. Doubtless, likft another of his inch net placed on the floor, as was 

countrymen, he is “ sage counsel in ^ / ^on© by some beginners who knew no 

cumber.” Has not shone in field of ^ better in the infancy of the game ? Are 

ouen debate. « ladies to play, or only professional 

^o-ni^r suddenly recovered early acrobats in"^tiglits and siangles ? Are 

debating form; even bettered it. Prince Mr. ttr-at l-ws-h. amb^ances to be provided as well as 

Arthur, tired of defending position law,” whatever that may be. His 'umpires? Is Santos going to take the 
taken up in respect of the l^ging (or appetite in this direction is insatiable, ^natter up and give^ us air-ping over 
suspension) dause of the new Rules, put Under 8th of May, 1895, he writes: ^Dof of Olympia or tiie Great 

up Attorney-General to say final word “Looked in at Hanover Square, where Wheel? Is Marconi about to invent 
before the division. An admirable I found Lady Anne Blunt, Btbon’s uetless tenms, and omit the ball alto- 
speech in phrase and argument ; de- great granddaughter. I reminded her gether, with the payers a thousand 
livered in ringiug tones with vivacity of our consinhood through her immortal iniles apart ? Is Kipling ready with 
of manner quite unfamiliar. grandfather on my Howard great-grand- fresh compliments for “ v^umed 

Business dcme.-— Treaty with Japan father’s side.” Lord Ronald did not varlets” or “corrugated cranks?” 
discussed in both Houses. happen to come across Noah in his MeanwHe, we see some reason for an 

Friday . — Ronald Gower, sometime joumeyings, which were, indeed, chiefly Anti-Ping-pong League, such as they 
Member for County Sutherland, is unde by land. Otherwise he would certainly say has been recently founded in Paris. 
— or is it aunt?— of half the Peerage, have enquired after his great-greatr =============^^ 

Qaestion suggested by the pleasant uncles on the Sutherland great-grand- 

garxulity of his OZd Dianes, just pub- mother’s side, Shem, Ham and Japheih. Heroio Measures.— “ As a precaution 
Bahed by John Murbat. At first Sark Outside the family drde Lord Ronald against the spread of the disease [small- 
^ to thinkitwouldhavebeen knows most people worth knowi^, and pox] it was agreed to dose the school, 

the uptming pe^i had been used chats about them pleasantly. He was The books of the children and the other | 
boad tender than the author’s, deservedly a personal favourite with the Tnenibers of the family were ordered to 
after al4 4 is pleasant reading, the late Qxms. One or two letters he pub- be destroyed. ’ '—Scotsman 


what language the corpse spoke in reply, 
IS not told. 

Business done . — In Committee of 
Supply. 

BIKE-PONG. 

(Some Queries hy a Middle-aged 
Practitioner.) 

Reallt, the pingworld is moving too 
fast, and it is time to cry Halt ! when 
we read (in last week’s Sketch) that we 
are threatened with Ping-pong on bicy- 
des. At any rate, let us know the 
worst, that we may be prepared when 
we axe directed in dinner invitations to 
bring our machines vrith us. Is the 
celluloid to be Lit with the wheel, as 
in bicyde polo? Are the cycles to 
mount the ancestral mahogany after 
the manner of the music-hall trick- 
rider ? Is the aluminium steed to rear 
on its hind whed in order to return the 
ball, or should it plunge and repty 
friskily vrith back-hander action? Is 
the table to be abolished and the four- 
^ inch net placed on the floor, as was 

y done by some beginners who knew no 

f better in the infancy of the game ? Are 
,, ladies to play, or only professional 
acrobats in tights and spangles ? Are 
ambulances to be provided as well as 
His Tunpires ? Is Santos going to take the 



YE EPIDEMIC DURING YE ROMAN PERIOD. 

{From, a ran 6UL mural deeoratvm (Pongus pvngatt) ] 
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TALKS WITH 
MY 

BEDMAKER. 
The Coeonatioit. 

“ Gk)ODmornin’, 
Sir,’* said Mrs. 
Burbidge, as she 
began to dear 
away the remains 
of my frugal 
breakfast, 
“though it 
wouldn’t ’ardly 
be momin’ any- 
where exceptin’ in 
Cambridge, where 
it ’s anythmk you 
’as before your 
lunch is momin’ 
in a manner of 
speakin’ ; which 
you young gentle 
men gets more 
lie-thargical every 
term, and couldn’t 
get up no later 
not if you was 
feUers of the col- 
lidge, no, nor if 
it was the Vice- 
ChancelLor or the 
King of Eoglaud 
’isself, though 
don’t suppose he 
can lie long of a 
mornin’ nowadays 
neither, seein’ all 
the work ’e ’as to 
do with the Coro- 
nation cornin’ on 
and all.” 

At this ]unc- 
tme I courted 
disaster by re- 
marking that the 
Coronation would 
be a fine sight, 
and asking Mrs. 
Burbidge if she 
intended to 
honour it with 
her presence. 



NONE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE THE (GUILDHALL) FARE. 


EosalM {of Jjyiidon, to Orlmdo of Birmingham), 

‘‘ Sir you have wrestled well, and cttertheown 
Kobe than tour enemies.** As You Like Act Z, 


say, 

the 


Sc, 2. 


“Ah, Sir,” continued that estimable lady, as she shot a 
small cascade of crumbs onto the hearthrug, under the bdief 
that she was shaking the tabledoth into lie fender, “ for 
my part I don’t ’old with these pomps and pedantries 
nohow, no, nor never ’ave, no more did my pore farther 
afore me, which ’e always used to say as it was the last 
Coronation as set ’im agin ’em, and no wonder, seein’ as 
that was the most misfortunate day’s pleasurin’ ’e ever ’ad 
this side of the grave. Which ’e was walkin’ out at the 
time with my pore mother that was, not with a heye to the 
halter immediate, ’im not bein’ certain of his mind as yet, 
but just to see if they’d suit like, and ’e took *er to see lie 
procession in St. James’s as was right and proper, ’im ’avin’ 
walked out with ’er for some time past. And hours and 
hages them two stood there without so much as rooni to 
move a heyelid, like Persians on a monument, as you might 


ana just as 
Queen was 
a-passin’ by, and 
the cream ’orses 
goin’ one to-day 
and one to-morrer, 
as many a time ’e 
’ave described it 
to me, what with 
the people shovin’ 
from behind and 
the sodgers 
shovin’ from in 
front and the 
nearness of the 
’orses tails, before 
'e knew as ’e ’ad 
done it ’e put the 
momentious ques- 
tion, and ’im not 
meanin’ to do 
more than remon- 
stricate with ’er 
for pinchin’ of ’is 
arm, which she 
’ad a ’and like 
a helephant, as 
many a time I 
’ave ’ad occasion 
to remark ; and 
the bands was 
put up the very 
next Sunday as 
ever was, and 
they was married 
witiun the month, 
as ’e ’ad reason to 
remember every 
day of ’is life for 
the next forty 
years till she was 
took off with a 
fiihill of the stum- 
atch last Michael- 
mas twenty years, 
along of eatin’ 
them red, white 
and blue Napo- 
leon ices at the 
Patriotic Mothers’ 
Meetin’. And 
the last distdli- 
I gible words she 
1 spoke to me afore 
says, which it was 
’eard to utter the 


she was took, ‘ Eliza, my love,’ she 
the fust and last time she was ever 
expression, the sinkin’ feelin’ cornin’ upon ’er very strong 
and sudden, ‘ Eliza,’ says she, ‘ sein’ as ’ow you are come to 
years of digression, if ever you are to attain to them, and I 
am fadin’ fast, let me give you a word of advice, and none 
more qualified. Keep dear of them Coronations, which they 
are a bubble and a snare, and never, never you eat them 
miscdlaneous foreign ices.’ ” 

These painful recollections, combined with a certain short- 
ness of breath, the penalty of liberal perquisites and advanc- 
ing years, caused Mrs. Burbidge to relapse for a few moments 
into a gloomy and expressive silence, as with many shakings 
of the head she made a feint of piling my crockery onto a 
battered tray, preparatory to removing it to the sanctum at 
the end of the passage, where, with much clattering and an 




ocscasional crasli, she was accustomed to perform the suppose, which, seein’ as ’ow we ’re ail made of it, it ain’t to , 
mysterious functions of her class. I was just beginning to wondered at. But this was like them great Egypshian | 
murmur inarticulate sympathy when she rose superior to deserts, exceptin’ that there was more people, and ’orsea j 
her momentary weakness, and embarked once more upon the instead of camels and girafEes. And what with the sun | 
tide of personal reminiscence. bein’ that topical over’ead, and the people droppin’ down all ' 

“ Then there’s them Jubilees, which is just as bad as any round like die sprinklin’ o’ tea-leaves on a carpet, and my 
Coronations and less excuse for ’em, as I ’ave often said, t^s that trod on that every drop o’ blood in ’em was druv 
which the fust of ’em wild ’orses wouldn’t drag me out for right up the body, I fdl ah of a ’eap at the zoological 
to see, no, not if the Queex herself ’ad sent ’em with the moment, and ah I seed was the hinside of a hambul^ce 
Royal kerridge ; but when it came to the second I felt as stretcher tih I got to my pore brother’s ’ouse, ’im bein’ a 
*ow there was a providence in it ah, and I couldn’t ’old out hundertaker iiua good way of business and mudi respected, 
against it any longer, me bein’ a true Empirealist and no 'which ’e died the very next winter as ever was in a fit of 
fio-bor, as I am proud and thankful to maintain, though the new-moan-yer, seemin’ as ’ow it was them foreign princes 
if anythink could ’ave made me one, it would ’ave b^n me as brought it into the country. And what I says is, them 
depredations of that horful day : twelve blessed hours we things is all very weh for them as is in ’em and them as ’as 
was squeezed as tight as two of them ’eathen mummies, seats to see, and they may be good for trade, though it 
though less reposeful, which if my ’usband ’adn’t been as stands to reason that everythink that ’s put into ’em comes 
patimt as a Job’s comdorter it might ’ave come to separation out of us, and there ’s more put into ’em than ever comes 
betwixt us, and no more than three sengwidges and a bottle out again, and no one ’ll ever catch me goin’ to see another, 
of ginger beer did we ’ave, and them that warm with all no not if there was fifty kings to be crowned and jubileed 
the pressin* and squeezin’ you couldn’t ’ardly tell one frtmi sll in one day, and all the livin’ Hemperors and Shahs 
the other, and the dust lyin’ in between the layers till it a-walkin’ respectful behind.” 
was like eatin’ a bit o’ emery paper. I never see so much — -■■■ - = 

^ ^ .7® been ’ere bedmaker and The “ ITational Poultry Organisation Society ” is to be 

^irty years and livin’ in it all the time, as one congratulated on having secured the services of Mr. Hatch, 
might say, and dust there always is and always will be, I M.P., in the office of Treasurer. 
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Lady, **Hvlf-a-orown, indeed < Your fa.re is eighteen-penoe. I looked it up in 
Bradshaw.” 

Ccbbrmn, “'Well, to be sure ! Wot a good wife you wottld Uve made for a pore 

MAN » ” 


A FROST m THE THAW. 

He was a typical Serpentine skater, I 
thouglit, as head down and arms swing- 
ing he passed me and soughed along in 
front through the half-inch of water 
with which the sweepers had long since 
been unable to cope. Suddenly he 
dropped on to his knee, and before I had 
time to pull up I had tripped over him 
and fallen forward into the slush. 

Without moving from his position on 
one knee he helped me to my feet. 

“I saw yer was after it,” he said, 
looking up at me knowingly. 

‘‘After what?” I inquired, wincing 
with pain. 

He held his closed hand before him. 

“Ah, you sor it first,” he observed 
with a wink, “but yer wanted to be 
quicker down on it.” 

“The celerity of my descent,” I 
replied, rubbing my injured knee, 
“more than satisfied my fondest hopes.” 

“Yes,” he said, rising to his feet, 
with his right hand still closed, “ I was 
too quick for yer.” 

“ That ’s an unimpeachable state- 
ment,” I answered, mopping my wet 
clothes with my handkerchief. 

My companion edged closer towards 
me and looked cautiously around him. 
Then holding out his hand he opened 
it slowly and disclosed a massive gold 
ring lying in his grimy palm. 

“ Orl right, that, mate, ain^t it? ” he 
remarked. 

“ I don’t know,” I replied. The 
ring did not look wet. 

“ That ’s gold orl right, yer know, 
that is,” he observed, weighing it in 
his open palm. “I saw yer was 
after it.” 

“I’m afraid,” said I, “you must be 
very sharp.” 

“ Ah, but you sor it first,” he acknow- 
ledged with some frankness. “Sorter 
double affair this, — ^you sor it first, but 
I got it. It’s gold, yer know, mate. 
Feel it.” 

I took the jring* in my hand, and 
gave it back to him. 

“ Well, for whatsit ’s worth,” said I, 
“ I ’m sure you deserve it.” 

“Ah, but that ’d be rough on you, 
mate,” he said, with benignant reproof. 
“ You sor it before me, yer know. 
Shares is only fair. It’s gold. Look 
at it.” 

“Oh, come,” said I, “I don’t think 
I ’m entitled to anything.” 

His features assumed an expression of 
unswerving justice. 

“ I cawn’t do yer outer yer share,” 
he said firmly. “ You sor it first. Share 
and share ahke. I ’m a honest man, I 
am.” 

“ I ’ve no right to a share, really,” I 
protested. 

“Look ’ere, tell yer wot, mate,” he 


exclaimed, in a fit of sudden generosity. 
“ You shall ’ave a third. That ’s 
square, that is.” 

“ You ’re too generous,” I murmured, 

“It was only my luck bein’ a bit 
quicker than you,” he said magnani- 
mously. “ Just look at it. This is wot 
I call a find, this is ! ” 

“What do you think it’s worth?” 
I asked. 

He looked at the ring critically. 

“That’s a three pahnd ring,” he 
said decisively, holding it out to me. 

“Don’t you think it’s worth more 
than that? ” I ventured to suggest. 

He hastily made another examination 
of it. 

“More? Why, wot am I torking 
abahtl” he exclaimed. “That ring 
ain’t worth a ’alfpenny less than five 
pahnd.” 

“ You think so ? ” I asked. 

“ Certain of it,” said he, holding the 
ring out to me again. “You must 
’ave your third orl right, mate.” 

I hastily made the calculation. 

“Wdl, then, you’ve only to give 


me one pound thirteen shillings and 
fourpence down,” I said, “and we’re 
square.” 

His jaw dropped. “Look ’ere,” he 
began, “ I ’m a pore man ” 

“All right then,” I said, “give me 
thirty shillings, and we ’ll say nothing 
about the balance.” 

“I’m a pore man,” he repeated. 
“ S’pose I was ter try ter sell a valuer- 
ble article like this ’ere. ^ They’d want 
ter know where I got it, — ^think I ’d 
stolen it. Nah, you ’re a gentle- 
man ” 

“Well, then,” I suggested, “you 
might come with me and wait while I 
sen it.” 

He looked at me narrowly. 

“Of course,” I added, “as we’re 
both honest men, we ’U call at Scotland 
Yard first to ask if ” 

“ WeU, afternoon, Sir,” ha said 
hastily. “ Nasty thor, ain’t it ? ” 

And, without waiting to catch my 
antithetical reply, he pounded off, head 
down and elbows out, and disappeared 
into the crowd. 
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LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME AND MODERN 
ENGLAND. 

n. 

“Parem et Ciroerses.” 

[■With the author’s profound acknowledgment of his indebtedness to Sir 
Henby Campbell-Bannebman for the brilliant conception of latter-day 
Ceesaiism contained in his Leicester speech, from which the following extracts 
are reverently culled: — “We, colleagues on the platform ana I, come 
here straight from the House of Commons, with the dust of its arena upon 

us There is a domestic Imperialism which we know also under the 

name of Gsesaiism. ... It acts upon the passions of the people — 
hear) ; — ^it conciliates them in classes ... by lavish expenditure— (^ar, 
hear) it occupies men’s minds with display and amusement ; it inspires a 
thirst for military glory— (AsiRr, hear) it crushes opposition and extin- 
guishes liberty {prolonged 

Ho ! quaestors, sound a progress ! 

And blow, ye trumpets, blow ! 

The plebs is out with pomp and rout 
To see the Circus Show. 

Bright are the roofs with banners, 

And bright the Sacred* Way, 

But brighter still the hopes that fill 
The hearts of Rome to-day. 

Beneath a purple awning 
Behold the Chief redine, 

Great Saltsburius O^ar 
Of the old CaeciHan line ; 

Beside him see Arthurus, 

]ffis tunic sanguine red, 

And in his grasp a driver 
Tipped with a bulger head ; 

And by him, wreathed with orchids 
And rapt in proud disdain. 

Stands glassy-eyed Joserhus, 

The (Srcus Chamberlain ; 

While rearwards in the shadow 
Dalmenius moves apart, 

His toga’s hue as good as new, 

Thanks to the deaner’s art. 

Now sounds the tuba’s signal, 

Down falls the barrier-gate, 

And forth the belted fighters 
Debouch to try their fate : 

And first they make obeisance 
To CiESAR throned on high, 

And “ Ave ! ” cry, we greet thee, 

Thy warriors doomed to die ! ” 

But hark ! the shouts of Havoc ! 

The shriek of sliding doors — 

And forth there swoops in devious troops 
A herd of Maxsian boars ; 

Anon the sand is reeking 
With blood and flying foam, 

And lust of death holds fast the breath 
And fires the eyes of Rome. 

And, when in weakening remnants 
Tnie quarry q^uits the fray, 

With thumbs depressed they whoop thdr best — 
** Bbc Jiabet! Slay and slay ! ” 

.Nor yet with glut of slaughter 
Is the people’s belly Ml, 

But now their chartered nniTiinTifl 
Bait the Hibemian Bull : 

And now the Men of Peace that wear 
No weapons but their tongues 
Beodve the staves of hirafing knaves 
Full on their windy lungs. 

* e e ♦ 


Rude were the tale to reckon 
Of innocents that fell 

In the dust and shame of the butcher’s game 
That Romans love so weU. 

But, when the play was ended 
At C-esar’s awful nod, 

The riven sky gave back the cry 
“ Behold a god, a god ! 

Hail ! Chieftain, hail ! whose largess 
With lavish hand is spent ; 

Who fling’st to priest and lordling 
Their dole of tithe and rent ; 

Whose Circus Games have won thee 
The public’s fair report, — 

Long may’st thou last as in the past 
To make the people sport ! ” 0. S, 


“CHANGE OF NAME,” &o. 

Tbe title of Mr. Henry Author Jones’s new piece is 
announced as The Princess's Nose. Who is cast for the 
Princess ? Will she have to speak through her nose ? Is 
the character an utterly extravagant one, and will she have 
to “ pay through the nose ” for her recldessness ? WiU her 
character be thoroughly diagnosed in a printed preface ? What 
is the plot ? Has the Princess caught a severe cold and, having 
“ thrown her handkerchief ” to one of her lovers, hasn’t she 
got another ready for an emergency ? Fine situation this. 
And, besides the Nose, what are the other principal features 
in the play ? Shall we hear of The Prince's Cheek 9 Is she 
a Chinese Princess with lines about chin-chin" 9 Shall 
we have “the story of her life from ear to ear”? To 
express a hope that a piece with such a title should he “in 
for a run ” doesn’t sound at aH pleasant. If, as regards this 
Nose, Hemy Author will condescend to take a tip, he will 
change it. As the poet has beautifully expressed it, 
“What’s in a name? A Nose hy any other name will 
smeU as well.” Take a show of hands on our amendment — 
“ Ayes ” (for the alteration) versus “ Nose ” (against it) — and 
the majority in favour of the former must be two to one. 
That is evident on the face of it. So let Henry Author 
withdraw his orignal resolution. We would suggest a title 
did we know the plot. Has the “ Nose " anything to do 
with the popular gome of Bridge 9 Who knows? Heisry 
Author does ; perhaps his most intimate friends may, — 
*^no8ercitur a sociis," — and, after all, dash it, or, we might 
say, blow it, as it is his affair, not ours, we hope that, on 
this play’s success, we shall not forget to send him a 
button-hole, or, more appropriately, “ a Nose-gay.” 


ALICE IN CLOVERI^D. 

Sib, — ^The Sphere of last week gave* a portrait of Miss 
Auoe Roosevelt, to whom a Boston man* who had never seen 
the young lady “bequeathed £25,000, because he admired 
her father.” Have mere been many millionaires who have 
shown how they wish to remember “Sweet Auoe” in a 
similar manner? Does it foUow from this that i£ I haven’t 
received any such legacy at all it is because no one with money 
admired my father? Ah ! Why was I bom ? 

• Yours impecuniously, 

A EtasTY m THE Slot. 


Explaratioh.— When the Archbishop of Oarterbury went 
to speak: on temperance at Cambridge, he alluded to himself, 
when receiving an honorary degree, as a “ rerpdyavos Svrip." 
Evid^tly a Greek temperance waiter’s title; probably 
descriptive of a man who went round wilh the teartray. 
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ANOTHER MISUNDERSTANDING. 


“Oh, Edwin, I can’t find that lettbe toh lost AiSYirums ; and I’ve given ittself sitoh a headache hunting 

FOR IT t ” 

Mwin .{ syfwpa £ hAy ^^^ “Ah' you don’t look very well, dear.” 

Wife , “ I WISH to goodness you’d look yourself, then I” 


“VISIONS ABOUT” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 

Blue-Bdl in Fairyland lias abeady been performed more 
than a hundred times, and still remains, and is likely to | 
I remain, the freshest, merriest, sweetest, prettiest of all Ihe 
j “pieces of extravagance” now to be seen in and about 
London. To class such a piece is difficult. It is pathetic, 
for does not sweet Ellaline Terriss appeal to us as the 
most distressful seller of violets that ever yet was seen ? And 
don’t our hearts go out to her, and wouldn’t the six- 
pences go out of our pockets to her, as they do, and half- 
sovereigns too, from the purse or purses of the Gheeryhle- 
hrotherly old gentleman who, with a couple of grotesquely 
comic servants (Messrs. Murray King and SiuiirEY Haroourt) 
carrying his bags of money about for him, meets Blue~Bdl, 
constitutes himself her feither, friend, and patron, and 
intends — ^that is, as far as it is possible to ascertain this 
admirable millionaire’s intentions from his eccentric actions 
— ^to provide for Blue-Bell in perpetuity ? 

But who, with an eye for grace of action, ear for 
charm of mdody, and appreciation of originality in arrange- 
ment, could refuse any amount of helping “hands” to 
produce the thunders of applause that redemand over and 
over again Ellaline Terriss’s perfectly delightful, sweet, 
simple, and touching rendering of “ The Homysuclde and 
Ike Bee” — Blue-Bell being the Honey-suckle on the stage, 
while the Bee’s reply is given by a fredi young voice issuing 


from out of the darkness in which the front of the house is 
enveloped. The effect is wonderful. 

“ I am the honey-honey-suckle,” sings Eli aline Terriss, 
peering up from the stage, and immediately “I am the 
Bee,” rephes the invisible possessor of a tuneful alto voice, 
“ perched,” as was Dibdin’s “ Sweet little cherub, up aloft.” 
It is the very essence of a surprise. Where is that “ Vox 
et prceterea Nil?” Is it “far away where angels dwell,” 
or does it issue from an Apollo among the gods in the 
gallery? What wonder were Miss Ellaline, when she 
repeats the refrain, to alter the first line, and address "the 
hidden chorister with 

« Tou’re in the upper-suckles ? ” 

and for the Voice to reply, 

Aye, that I he ! ” 

Which slight alteration might fix the temporary habitat of 
Son Altesse, This is herewith commended to Manager and 
Actor Seymour Hicks. In this piece we might ‘ see more * 
Hicks than we do. 

The crossing-sweeper Dicky is played by him with 
perfectly electrifying vivacity, for he is all over the place 
and back again in less than a minute — ^Htoks et uhique — 
in fact, a sort of humorous WiU-o’-the-Wisp, with “a 
little quip here, a little crank there, and everywhere a joke,” 
yet relieved by an artistic touch of pathos, that the audience, 
being nervous lest he should collapse from over-exertion, are 
really gratified on discovering that he has suddenly become 
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the Sleeping King whose 
slumhers have lasted three 
hundred years. 

But would such repose suit 
Mr. Seymour BiO’ES’eiyuliquef 
Not a hit of it. He is like 
“the little quiver fellow’’ 
whom Shallow remembered in 
Arthur's show, who “would 
about, and about, and come 
you* in, and come you in; 
rah, tail, tdh, would he say ; ^ 

loounee, would he say; and n 

away again would he go, 3 

and again would he come; 

— I shall never see such a y 
fellow.” His imitations of 
popular personages are most 
happy ; in a second, with a ^ ‘ 
word and an eyeglass, he is 
Mr. CBAMBEBLAnir : in another 
second he is somebody dse — 

Sir Henry Lfcvnsra, Beerbohm- > 

'Ekee or Cearues Windham; { 

the two latter imitations un- 
Burpassably good. ^ 

Oh, dear! Alice in Wonder- 
land and the EahUt, and the 
Hatter, not to mention the 
Walrus and the Carpenter, 
are aU sensible sober-sided 
individuals in comparison 
with the characters in the 
marvellous “Musical Dream 
Play” in two acts, by Mr. , 
Seymour Hioks and Walter 
Slaughter (whose music never 
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DEFINITE SEPARATION.” 


PRINCIPLE AND UNITY. 

{In style of leader in the 
“ W-stwrnst^ Gazette,") 

The conjSict between the 
theorist and the practical man 
of affairs, between boundless 
aspiration and possible per- 
formance, is no doubt as old 
as the creation of man. It 
meets us at every turn and 
in every department of life. 
It raged acutely even in the 
Garden of Eden ; it disturbs 
the meetings of Parish Coun- 
cils. It has agitated the 
Cabinets of Kings, and has 
divided families, formerly 
contented, into jarring sec- 
tions whose contests are em- 
bittered by the very fact that 
the antagonists are related to 
one another and are highly 
conscious each of the short- 
comings of the other. Some- 
times dormant, but never 
extinguished, it is sure to 
break out with special 
violence in the ranks of a 
body striving against over- 
whelming numbers for recog- 
nition and influence. It is 
the part of wisdom, while 


team • • • 0-MPB-Li-B.ini-iiM.N. acknowledging the existence 

TO YOUR PONTIPEERY. Got* 

^ ' [Lord Rosebery, in a letter to the Turns, Priday, Feb. 21, alludes to Sir H. fx oT_’ ^ 

alter Campbell-Bannerman as speaking pontifically within his tabernacle.”] bitter it by rashness in word 
never— or act, but to trust to the 


ceases to sparkle and keep the proceedings perfectly effect of time and opportunity for the reconciliation of differ- 
harmonious throughout), with “lyrics” by Mr. Aubrey ences which can be compromised without undue surren- 
Hopwood, and one effective song, capitally sung by Mss der on either side, provided there is, together with an 
Ficrence liCYD, who repres^ts, “ in the handsomest adherence to principle, a genuine desire for unity of action 
mann^ possible,” the Reigning Queen Consort of The against a common foe. 

Beigning King (Mr. Stanley Brett) of somewhere or other ; We make these observations, it is bardly necessary to say, 
but to ^ve the realm a name would puzzle Mr. Hioxs, not with an earnest desire that they may be laid to heart by all 
to mention bis music^ collabomteur, Mr. Slaughter, the those who are interested in the fortunes of the Liberal Party, 
composer of such “ killing ” music. ^ ^ We have incurred some criticism from the more ardent spirits 

And what a school for actors is not this piece ! There of the two sections into which, as we are told by the Con- 
are children here precious clever children, and pretty too servative press, that Party has now definitdy split. The 
are not a few of them-j~from very early ages up to ^ sweet ofB.C6 of peacemaker is at all times a thankless one, but if 
se^^nteen, who can sing in tune, speak their lines distinctly, the Party is ever to regain its position and to make its 
and suit the action to the word and the word to the action, influence prevail with the mass of voters in the country, it 
As Tommy the Highlander , little Miss Kathifot Courtney is is essential that no opportunity should be lost for pouring 
mm^se ; but the Highlander’s girl, who simply by her oil on the troubled waters. We propose to the best of our 
nearly Jaugning sends the house into convulsions of ability to pursue that task in spite of the criticism to which 
meirm^t, and whose^ name it is difficult to hit upon in the it may expose us on the part of those in whose interests we 
crowded pro^mme, is a little p^son, of about five or six are acting, and whose good-will, we may add, we have no 
years old, whom everyone should see, appreciate, and re- -wish to abandon. That appeal, strong at all times, gains a 
mei^er when, perhaps, yeara hence, she may be playing special force from the circumstances of the moment. A ' 

furious controversy has begun with reference to Lord 
Ine finish of it m is as artistic as it is une^ected. ^ From Rosebery’s remarks in his recent speech at Stornoway. To 
the visions we wake to reality, and Blue-Bell %pd Dich are avoid misapprehension we quote them in full : — 
apparently not much better off than, they were before the 

dr^m, but are all in all to each other. I^t no one miss “Nothing, said Lord Rosebbet, is in these days more important than 
seeing this delightful piece. ' ^ proper application of the forces that make for progress to the reactionary 


OHUBOH AND STATE. 

O’er the visit to Burton blue ribbons are rent ; 
Yet the King had a true theological bent : 

He wished to preside at a Oounm of Trent. 


“Nothing, said Lord Rosebeey, is in these days more important than 
a proper application of the forces that make for progress to the reactionary 
tendencies of traditional Toryism, t have no part in politics. I come before 
you as a quiet student, a detached observer of the stom and bustle of the 
world. But I am asked for my advice, and I give it. The root of our evils 
seems to me to be a perpetual agitation. If I may say so, we wave onr arms 
too violently and move our legs too much. I should suggest to my friends of 
the Iiiberal Party, though I do not presume to do more than suggest in a 
humble but earnest spirit, that they should concentrate their energies by 
lopping off these superauous legs and arms. 'When that is done, the heart 
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and brain can still be sound, and tbe trunk and 
the head can do good work without the distraction 
of ornamental but too often useless limbs.” 

In itself, it would seem, this passage 
is innocent enougli, but it has been seized 
upon and distorted both by those who 
represent the extreme anti-war section of 
the Party and by those who look upon 
Lord Eosebert as a new Moses destined 
to guide them to the promised land, 
‘‘behold,” say the former, “how Lord 
Rosebery desires us to exist. He re- 
fuses to spare us even a toe or a little 
finger with which to eke out our 
maimed existence. Never can we stoop 
to the degradation involved in this sug- 
gested mutilation.’* Surely this is a 
somewhat violent and literal interpre- 
tation to place upon remarks which we 
are at liberty to believe Lord Rosebery 
had no intention of pressing too strictly. 
But, on the other hand, we can have but 
little sympathy with the proposal put for- 
ward by Dr. B&ber Hart, and supported, 
we regret to notice, by Sir Edwa^ 
Grey, that only those who voluntarily 
submit to the loss of their limbs should 
be recognised as genuine Liberals. It 
is true that Sir Edward Grey mitigated 
the harshness of his remarks by advo- 
cating the use of anaesthetics in all 
cases, but the suggestion does not go 
far towards removing our objections to 
the imposition of this new test. Our 
object is to rule no man out, and though 
for many reasons it might perhaps, under 
different circumstances, be advisable to 
adhere to the plan suggested by Lord 
Rosebery, we can only say that we doubt 
if the time has yet come for putting into 
force a remedy so drastic and, after all, 
so uncertain in its results. 

There is room in the Liberal party for 
all shades of men. The essptial point 
is that we should keep in view definite 
aims and not lose ourselves in by-paths 
of useless recrimination. The late 
Mr. X. was a useful member of society, 
in spite of the fact that nature had 
refused biTn those excrescences the re- 
moval of which Lord Rosebery is under- 
stood to advocate. The example maybe 
commended to those who see in Lord 
Rosebery’s speech a definite recantation 
of Liberal doctrines and id^s. But 
legs and arms have still, within r^son, 
their use, as Lord Rosebery himself 
would be the last to deny. 


DARBY JONES ON THE BETTING 
COMMITTEE. 

Honoured Sir, — ^It is some De^es of 
Months ago since I advocated in your 
unparalleled Journal the Licensing of 
Bookmakers, and for so doing I was, I 
regret to say, scoffed at by those whose 
ffide is Impervious to the Penetration of 
Truth. But what has more than one 
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BROTHERS IN ART. 

J^ew Anrvuat, “What should I charge for teaching zb pianoforte?” 

Old Stager, “Oh, I don't know.” 2^, A, “Vell, tell mb vot tojj charge.” 

0. S, “ J charge five guineas a lesson.” 

N, A, “Himmel I how many pupils have you got?” 0, S, “Oh, I have no pupils !” 


Witness testified during the present En- 
quiry? 'Precisely what the humble D.J. 
suggested through your Doric-Ionic 
Columns. Treat a Bookmaker like a Cab- 
man, or a seven-and-sixpenny dog, and he 
becomesaPersonage instead of aParvenu. 

Honoured Sir, Salt Tears of Laughter 
trickled from my eyes when I read the 
evidence of the Eight Honourable the 
Chairman of the Epsom Bench of Magis- 
trates with regard to Wdshers. His 
Hbnour desired that Policemen should 
wait on the Layers and Takers of Odds 
all over the Course. I can fancy the 
Imperial OhucMing of his Aurast 
Neighlwur, the Earl of Rosebery, when 


he read the statement of the Unbene 
ficed Beak. A Bobby to every party of 
Bookmakers is splendid in theory ; but 
the slippery De Wet is not more Agile 
in his Escapes than is a Salted 
Welsher. You might ring him with 
Minions of ‘the iSw, but he would 
vanish with the ease of one of Mr. 
Maseelyne’s Metamorphoses. 

But, Sir, were the Bookies and their not 
always genteel Pencillers registered, the 
wily Welsher would find his occupation 
gone. You can*t stop betting by Act of 
FarKament. You might just as wdl try 
to prevent the onrush of an Express 
Train with a Hurdle. Dabby Jones. 
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TO NEiBRA 
TEaip 1902 

[“Girls are begumuig to oomplain of scanty 
hail” — the result ot perbistent hiz/ing and 
waving — 6r? alpine,, Feb 18 ] 

I. 

Fair Netra, once there was a tune 
When (at any rate in rhyme 
Acting on Miltonic precedent) 

I could, with immense content, 

Sport amid the tangles of yonr hair 
Dowered with Inxuiiance rare * 

IT 

No, I don’t to Hampstead Heath allude, 
Or the ways and manners rude 
Prevalent upon Bink Holiday — 

Still yon could with pnde display 
In your childhood such a ehevelure 
As few mermaids could procure 

III 

But, alas ’ you were ill satisfied 
WiA what Nature had supplied, 
Thought each wavy lock too straight and 
limp, 

And began to crisp and crimp. 
Heedless, while the curling-tongs you 

piy» 

Of the coming by-and-by * 
ly 

When you’re twenty and would fam 
“ come out,” 

Then you find without a doubt 
That your wealth of hair’s preceded 
you, 

Coming out before it ’s due ^ 

’Tis a case of previousness, I grant, 
Trying to a debutante 

V. 

Now a transformation ynth a bang 
Comes (to write it gives a pang) 

O’er your head and o’er my dream as 
weU, 

Never more, I grieve to tell, 

Dare I tnfle with that tangled tress — 
Wigs will seldom bear the stress 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 

[“In Pans, in view of the Co’^onatioii festivitLeB 
. . the trade in artificial calves is very brisk ” 
^8t, James s Oasette ] 



The Earl of Spindleshanes as he 

APPBAEBD AT OSTBND 


7MI£< 


THE MORAL REFORMER. 

(A Page om Ser Diary ) 

pEn discuBsmg the means of suppressing a certain 
public nuisance, the Medxeal Jomnal 

remarks that ** the glare and the frown of a strong- 
minded woman would be more efiective than a 
wilderness of pamphlets ’ J 

Monday — ^Much struck by this sen- 
tence in the Biitish Medical Journal, 
which Jaok read out at breakfast. Have 
been looking foi some good work to 
take up during Lent Attempts at 
district-visitmg not altogether a success, 
and stupid editois refuse my artides on 
social questions But apparendy the 
best way for a woman to be useful is to 
” glare” and “frown” m pubhc. I 
wul try the plan to-day 
Tuesday about most of 
yesterday, making faces at appropriate 



Thb Earl of Spindlbshanejs as hb will 

APPBAB AT THE OORONATIOH. 


moments Met Captain Johnson smok- 
ing a cigarette Cigarette smoking is a 
pernicious habit, so I glared and frowned 
at him hke anything. He seemed sur- 
prised, but I don t think he threw away 
his cigarette. StiU, no doubt, it had 
more effect upon him than “a wilder- 
ness of pamphlets ” Shortly after, came 
across a gentleman wearing a hideous 
green and yellow tie — a flagiant breach 
of good taste, which it was my duty to 
reprove So I halted immediately in 
front of him, pointed to his tie, 
frowned ferociously and glared Evi- 
dently he was conscience-stricken, for he 
simply turned tail and fled Ah, if only 
all the women m England would use 
their influence in this way, how quickly 
the plague of martistic ties would be 
stamped out * In the ne^t street I saw 
an old gentleman give a penny to a 
crossing-sweeper Plainly it is ones 
duty to encourage kind deeds just as 
much as to remedy abuses I smiled 
and kissed my hand at him affection- 
ately. The lady with him looked quite 
annoyed, and seemed to be demanding 
an explanation as I passed on In 
St James s Street I met young Chatlie 
W iNKWORTH coming down the steps of 
his club Charlie has no right to belong 
to an expensive club, his income is 
much too small. So I glared and 
frowned, alternately, for quite two 
imuutes. I distinctly heard him gasp 
“ Good Loid ’ ’ BO my lebuke must 
have gone home On my way back I 
passed Dr Thistleton in his carnage — 
smokmg a cigar, I was sorry to notice 
Still, he IS kind to his poorer patients, 

SO I hesitated how to treat him Finally 
I compromised by alternately kissing 
my hand and frowning He stopped 
hiB carnage and insisted on taking me 
home, askmg a great many absurd 
questions about my health as we went. 

Wednesday — ^I must have caught a 
cold yesterday, and am not fit to go 
out. A great nuisance, just when I was 
beginning to use my influence for the 
pubhc good. However, I will spend 
the mommg at the dining-room win- 
dow, glaring or frowmng at every one 
who goes by 

Later — ^Had a most disagreeable 
morning. I only glared and frowned 
at the people who seemed to deserve it, 
just as the British Medical Journal 
recommended But before long quite 
a crowd began to assemble outside the 
house I ^ared fiercely and frowned 
severely, but they wouldn’t go away 
Unexpectedly Jack came home He 
had met Dr Thistleton, and seemed 
very much annoyed. I reroinded him 
of the paragraph he had read to me, 
and told him that I was only using my I 
influence, as every woman ought to do. 
But I ’m almost afraid that I must take 
to pamphlet-wnting instead 




SALMON IN THAMES. 

[A ftirtlier number of two-year-old smolts hare been turned into the 
Thames.] 

The Tliames shall compete with the bountiful Seine, 

And angling by ticket shall shortly begin ; ^ 

While baihffs, supported by rates, shall restrain 
The ubiquitous boy with a worm and a pin. 

At Bames they will make a convenient b^ch 
For the casts of the rich, while the indigent seek 

The turbulent waters of Pimlico reach, 

Where a rod may be plied at a guinea a week. 

And a portion of water at least wiU be free 
CProm licence and fish), where the file and the rank, 

By the generous leave of the powers that be, 

May angle for nothing at all from the bank. 

Say fifty per cent, of the salmonidae 
That have entered the Thames with such infinite care 

Accomphsh an ultimate way to the sea, 

And spurn a return to their previous lair ; 

And forty per cent, eat too freely of mud, 

Or fall to itinerant anglers as fry ; 

And nine disappear ’twixt the neap and the flood. 

Just one will be left who may rise to the fly. 

Though they angle for him both in season and out, 

In every and any conceivable way, 

The fish, I am sure, will persistently flout 
Their efforts— and perish of senile decay. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Opportunely, in view of the festival of June next, Chatio 
& Wmbus issue Crowns and Coronations, described and 
recorded by Mr. William Jones, F.S.A. It is a compendium 
of information on these points that leaves nothing untold. 
Colossal industry, directed by admirable judgment, has 
been devoted to the task. Mr. Jones goes back to earliest 
history for descriptions of crowns and records of coronations. 
Naturally what interests us most relates to the history of our 
own sovereigns. Here it will be found set forth in the 
picturesque style of contemporary chroniclers. From the 
time of Rtohabd n. to Queen Viotoeia the ceremony of 
successive coronations is described. The late Lord ravy 
Seal will be interested by reminder of the ceremonial that, 
from Plantagenet times down to the days of the Stuarts, 
attended the investment of Knights of the Bath. In those 
days the Coronation Procession started from the Tower for 
Westminster. A preliminary was the creation of a batch of 
Knights of the Bath. The novitiate was, on the night 
before the Coronation, actually tubbed, a process less 
familiar then than now. Dressing after lus bath, wearing 
a hermit’s weed of russet cloth, he kept vigil in the Church 
till daybreak. When the procession started for Westminster 
he joined it, and on arriving at Westminster HaU received 
sword and spurs, and was dubbed knight by the Royal 
hand. My Baronite dwells in mute delight on the idea of our 
‘‘ Grand Cross ’* marching, spectacled, in russet doth, from 
his bath to keep vigil in Church sans prospect of a cigar. 

For every new “Dooley Book,” as is this of Mr. Dooley^ s 
Opinions (Heinemann), we are all Dooley thankful,” says the 
smiling Baron de Book-Worms. 
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BALLAD OF A HOUSE HUNTER. 

Do you wonder why my auburn locks are prematurely grey, 
Though in business or in loye-no disappointment have I 
met? 

Eighteen months I have been hunting for a house, but, sad 
to say, 

I have not discovered one that ’s satisfactory as yet. 

I’ve explored among the suburbs, north and south and 
east and west, 

And in looking at some flats in town a lot of time I Ve 
spent ; 

But there ’s something always stops me from succeeding in 
my quest, 

It may be the situation, or the drainage, or the rent. 

I ’ve inspected red brick villas that were going rather cheap. 
With the ordinary dadoes and a tesselated hall ; 

But the doors were badly fitting and the staircases were steep, 
So the jerry builder didn’t take my fancy after all. 

Now and then I Ve seen a house that seemed particularly nice, 
But the distance from the station was a little bit too great ; 

There were others that I thought extremdy moderate in price 
Till I found the railway ran behind and caused them to 
vibrate. 

IE tib.e sitting-rooms are spacious — ^well, the bedrooms may 
be bad ; 

, If tbergarden ’s picturesque, then all the stonework may 

oli ; 

At tW into^n pf electric bdls perhaps my heart is glad, 
Tiil I place is not suppliAi witli water hot and^cold. 


When artistic grates and overmantelB catch my eager eye. 
And a glimpse of panelled ceilings makes my energy 
increase. 

All my hopes are dashed completely, for I find out by-and-by 
I must bind myself for seven years on a repairing lease. 

And at night my sleep is troubled and I toss and turn 
about. 

While a horrid crowd of agents by my bedside ever stands, 

And these ghostly individuals continually shout 
Choice selections from the catalogues they ’re holding in 
their hands. 

Then they show me heaps of photographs of houses small 
and great. 

And particulars^ of “ residences standing in their 
grounds,” 

Till I dream that I can purchase a magnificent estate — 

Say about ten thousand acres— for the sum of twenty 
pounds. 

Oh, if business would permit, how I should like to wander 
where 

No such things as bricks and mortar one need ever, ever 
see; 

I would take a large and well-appointed castle in the air, 
And no doubt I could remain there in the future quite 
rent free. 

But alas ! like other mortals I must bear my little load : 

On another exploration I will start without delay. 

And I ’U do my very best to find a suitable abode 
Somewhere in the time that ’s coming between now and 
quarter-day. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary op Toby, M.P. 

HoTJLse of Commons, Monday night, 
February 11th. — “A pity,” says Sark, 
“ that the eternal principles of the quart 
of hqnor and the pint pot should be 
applied to such lofty affairs as the form- 
ing of Administrations. If the Markiss, 
when settling his Fourth, could, with 
any show of reasonableness, have worked 
in Hugh Cecil with the rest of the 
family, it would have been a great relief 
to Prince Arthur. As things are, 
Leader of the House never knows what 
Lord Hugh may do. There is one com- 
fort about Cap’en Tommy Bowles. He 
is sure to be nasty, whatever may be 
circumstances of the moment. Lord 
Hugh will lie low and say nuflSn for 
weeks. AU of a sudden he ’s found 
loitering in the Lobby on Wednesday 
afternoons, ‘ ‘ with intent, ’ ’ as police court 
indictments say; or, just when things 
are going nicely, up he gets and, 

Washing his hands with invisible soap, 

In mpereeptible water, 

makes rasping speech that upsets 
everything.” 

Don’t agree with my hon. friend if he 
implies that the toils of office would 
have fettered Lord Hugh’s individuality. 
Doubtless lie would have accepted a 
salaried post had it been offered to him. 
’Tis the way of the Cecils since the 
spacious times of Queen Elizabeth. But 
he would have been just as awkward to 
deal with on the Treasury Bench as he 
is below Gangway. Is even fanatically 
I honest. Sees men and things along a 
I narrow shaft of hght ; believes he sees 



** Mr. Speaker, Sir, oi Ve had the experience of 
being suspended en bhloo, but niver in dhetail.” 
(Mr. T. P. 0»C-nn-r.) 



them clearly and truly. Once convinced 
he is right — and, as happens to men of 
narrow views, such conviction is chronic 
— he would cheerfully go to the stake 
rather than yield a hmr’s breadth. 

To-night, after ticklish fight round 
the body of that interesting person, 
the Impenitent Member, Pmnoe Arthur 
arranged to postpone further discussion 
on the hanging (or suspension) Rule, 
going on with the rest as they stood in 
order. Ever^hing amicably settled, 
when up gat Lord Hugh, and, wringing 
his hands, as if feeling them already 
incarnadined with his cousin’s blood, 
protested against proceeding with the 
discussion of Rules re-arranging time 
of sittings. 


“Really, I can’t please everybody,” 
Prince Arthur wailed in tone of anguish 
that would have reached any but a 
cousin’s heart. 

On consideration he found it desirable 
to please Lord Hugh, who thus had his 
way in altering business of the sitting. 

Business done. — ^Discussing Rules of 
Procedure. 

Tuesday night. — ^Truly troubles never 
come singly. Of late we had the 
Speaks and Chairman of Ways and 
Means both hors de combat. Necessary 
to obtain remount. Avoided War Office. 


New^ Standing Order makes desired 
provision. Now everyone sorry to hear 
the Chaplain is on the sick list. Mem- 
bers hurried down for prayers, with 
mundane curiosity, to see what would be 
done in sad circumstances. 


“Is the Chaplain recognised in the 
Standing Orders ? ” I asked Sark. 

“No, only in Holy Orders,” he 
replied ; a little inconsequentially, I 
thought. 

Rumour current on House assembling 


that provision made by the electors of 
the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire 
would be utilised, and that Dr. Harry 
Chaplin, D.L., D.D., would officiate. 
Nothing unreasonable in the suggestion. 
Out of office now, time hangs heavy 
on his hands. Peculiar appropriateness 
in this disposal of his time. Think 
what a Dean he would have made, sup- 
posing his attention had, whilst still at 
Christ Church, been turned from poli- 
tics towards the pulpit ! One can see 
him in his gaiters and shovel hat walk- 
ing about the Cathedral precincts diffu- 
sing an atmosphere of almost unctuous 
devotion. 

I That was not to be. Nor did he 
i to-day read prayers in the House. 

I Partly made up for it to-night by 
reading his late colleagues on Treasury 
bench a First Lesson in art of amend- 
ing Procedure. Has liitherto borne with 
dignified, almost archdiaconal, reserve 
his cutting off from Ministerial position. 
But he is, after all, partly human. 
Could not resist temptation of prodding 
Prince Arthur in the back, or wholly 
hide gratification at evidence of his 
right hon. friend’s extreme irritation. 

Business done. — Pegging away at 
Procedure. 

Thursday night. — “ That ’s what I 
call doggery,” said a Member of the 
Chesham L^al Council. 

At last week’s meeting a parishioner, 
ia accordance vdth regulation, sub- 
mitted proposed epitaph for the grave 
of a relative. The Clerk read out the 
lines ; — 

Sunset and evenmg star, 

And one clear cfdl for me ; 

And may there be no moaning at the bar 
I put out to sea. 

There followed a pause of pained 
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proposed to te added to his elhow, 
liA wnnid have defeated what Claude 


MILITARY MEMS. 


amazement as the Oouncillors looked 
at each other. Silence was broken by 
an emphatic voice : “ That *s what I caD 

T^e^bonncil agreed; nnanimously 
refused desired authority. 

It is a beautiful word, compound in 
its construction, subtle in its sugges- 
tion of shades of meaning. When I 
hear the Squire op Malwood lamenting 
decadence of Parliament, invoking the 
shade of Wilkes because it is proposed 
to insist upon apology from a Member 
who has deliberately defied authority of 
the Chair ; when I hear Henry Fotoer and 
Jbmmt Lowther declare their preference 
for dealing with Supply after dinner on 
Friday nights, I find my lips murmuring, 
with the Chesham Councillor : 

“ That ’s what I call doggery.” 

Prince Arthur, in clever speech 
defending week-end proposals, had sly 
effective hit at Henry Fowier and the 
Right Honourable Jemmy. They pro- 
tested against morning sittings on 
Friday on score of difficulty of making 
a House. Let them examine their con- 
science and declare what measure of 
assistance has been forthcoming from 
either of them in dealing with Supply 
after eight o’clock on Friday nights. 
H. F. looked straight before him 
unheeding ; Jemmy, more ingenuous, 
hung his head as doth the tired lily, 
j and blushed as he thought of da^ 
spent at Newmarket, Epsom, and Ascot, 
whilst others slaved at Westminster. 

Opposition to Procedure Rules has 
led to incessant outpouring of doggeiy. | 
Only thing to be said for Opposition is, 
that, had positionof parties beenreversed, 
whilst C.-B. and Squire op Malwood 
would have extolled and defended the 
new Rules, Prince Arthur and Don Jos6 
would have supphed the doggery. ^ 

Business done , — ^Decided by majority 
of 97 in House of 429 Members to round 
off Parliamentary week-ends. 

Friday night. — Claude Lowther 
didn’t get the Victoria Cross, though he 
won it at Faber’s Point. Has shown 
even more desperate courage in cam- 
paign at Westminster. One of the 
new Rules of Procedure invests the 
Speaker with power to suspend a sitting 
at crises of grave disorder. Claude 
Lowther, wearing the white waistcoat 
of a blameless life, rose from a kopje 
above the Gangway and fired off pro- 
posal that Speaker should further be 
empowered to prolong a sitting. When 
laughter excited by tnis quaint sugges- 
tion subsided, the gallant Yeomanry 
captain (nothing to do with remounts) 
disclosed what was rankling in his 
warlike bosom. It was Hugh Oeoil and 
Ha fwnorus Lobby manoeuvre of Wed- 
nesday week, wWeby he wrecked 
of Deceased. Wife’s Sister 'Bill. 

possessed the power 


Lowther, turning his white waistcoat 
full upon Lord Hugh cowering below 
the Gangway, described as “ the machi- 
nations of fanatic faddists.” 

House delighted with this bold pro- 
posal by a new Member. In elation of 
moment, Claude begged formally to 
submit his proposal as an amendment 
to the Rules. The Speaker gently bnt 
firmly pointed out there was an amend- 
ment already before the House, which 
must have some consideration paid to 
it. Somehow or other, in what followed 
nothing more was heard of Claude’s 
amendment. Bnt the effort was recog- 



Dr. Chapliii, 1).D. 


nised as a very good start for a new 
Member. The Radical blood of Alfred 
Davies pleasingly stirred by disclosure 
of personal difference between scions of 
the governing classes. 

“When Lowtbebs and Cecils fall out,” 
he said, “humble citizens may hope to 
come into their own. WiH the Colonial 
Secretary kindly note this incident ? ” 

Business done . — Committee of Supply 
on Naval Estimates. Sark brings me 
word that a proposal is on foot to call 
the annexed Boer provinces “ Joedesia,” 


“ From Cradle to Crown ” is the title 
of a serial to be brought out in sixpenny 
parts. “ I am afraid,” writes to us Tom 
Toper, of Old Port House, ^ * that this title 
will prevent me from copyrighting my 
Story of a Bottle of Fine Old Burgundy, 
which was placed after dinner on the 
table, and 6om its ‘ cradle ’ went up 
into my crown.” 


My good and gallant Sir,— I think 
we warriors might he very helpful to 
the powers that are in Winchester 
House and its neighbourhood . A young 
relative of mine — ^he was young then, 
half a century ago — once had a chair 
in the War Department. I used to look 
in upon him now and again, and, so far 
as I could make out, his chief duties 
were to read the morning paper, to wear 
a button-hole, and to get to ihe park by 
twelve noon, and later on at a decent 
hour. In those distant days it used to 
be said of the civil servants that they 
were like the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square, “because they played from ten 
to four.” Well, this was half a century 
ago, and things have changed since the 
date of which I am speaking. Nowar 
days my young relative — ^he is quite 
old according to Who Who — ^has to 
work (I use his expression) “like a 
nigger,” and scarcely has time for his 
annual holiday, and this being so I 
really think I could help him. 

It will be remembered that the poorer 
subalterns of that gallant and scientific 
body of men, the R.A.M.C., when 
detached from their regiment, suddenly 
became combatant — very combatant 
officers. I remember a lieutenant (not 
a surgeon-lieutenant, but a lieutenant) 
telling me with glee that “ he had now 
sufficient orderlies under him to orga- 
nise squad and even company driU.” 
I was asked to admit that I would feel 
more comfortable when lying wounded 
if I only knew that the bearers who 
were coming to carry me away could 
move into line to the right or retire in 
column in rear of the centre compauy. 
Well, the grateful thought would he 
pleasing if 1 were sure that the instruc- 
tions of the drill book would not oust 
from memory the duties of “ first aid.” 
Now, at the War Office I fancy many of 
the messengers have been in the service, 
and those who have not would benefit 
equally from the exercises I would pro- 
pose to introduce. 

I would suggest a drill to be known 
as “How to resist,” not cavalry, but 
“ pubhc importunity.” 11 1 were at PaH 
M all I would seize and prove my squad 
of official attendants. I would then 
speak somewhat as follows : — “ Messen- 
gers ! Attention ! At the word ‘ one ’ 
take the visitor’s card and bring it in, 
slow time, level with ihe eyes. At the 
word ‘ two ’ carry it sharply to the right 
and return it. At the word ‘three’ 
observe ‘the gentleman's pout,’ right 
about turn and exit.” 

In course of time I would be able to 
frame a very valuable “ Civilian Officials’ 
DriU Book.” So, after all, we retired 
warriors may be of value in the Wax 
Office. A. Duqout, Captain. 
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AUTHORS AT BOW STREET. h Muote made so many applications lor extra 

XI. i''-* I 

At the adjourned sitting of the Court, j ViTI il ll I Prisoner, on being ashed his name 

Henet James, 58, described as an author, J Ji ffl+n ill 1' reaUy Hawkins, admitted it, but would 

was charged under the Game Laws with / \\ | il I tl lllli! ' give no reason for preferring to call himself 

splitting Sairs. kl ) " ' t ' ^ » 

The evidence of Mr. Gut Bootoby as to \ P 1 1 1‘1 f Lord Brampton and Mr. Albert Chevalier 

the prisoner’s misdemeanours having been • *' iS ^ called to prove that Hawkins was a 

taJcen, the prisoner entered upon an ex- ' ^ • n first-class name. 

haxLstive manifesto in which he was under- 1 • *1/ Watt stated that from his 

stood to plead not guilty. \tjM\ i' ‘i ‘1 l! experience a man might do more under the 

Sentence was about to be passed when Mr. IW" V ™W | name of Hope. The remainder of his evi- 

BDenrt Harland, a friend of the prisoner, I » •. dence was indistinctly heard, but something 

arose to point out that Mr. James had not 1 \ 1 sounded like ten per cent, 

yet begun his defence, but had merely ( The prisoner, in his defence, said that he 

asked with the utmost delicacy if he might ' ‘ had merely been looking for competitors for 

be accommodated with a glass of water. ; Nobel Prize. He denied that he was 

On this being supplied to him he spoke . j breaking any law, and asserted that his 

aslollows: ‘‘H, as I understand, or, as it ‘ \ » pedigree might be found in Pilkorton's 

has been with much courtesy demonstrated j Peerage, 

to me, I am, so to speak, charged, or, in | , * • The Bench remanded him for enquiries 

a sense, convicted — ^no, not convicted; cer- | '(I to be made. 

tainly not; I cannot think how that word, j « i jj.|| Algernon Ashton, Professor of Music, who 

so rudely, so coarsely, I might say, committal, j i * i address in Bury Street, was charged 

can have escaped me, but I trust your lord- I with neglecting his duties as Inspector of 

ships — I should say, your worsmps — ^will Mausoleums. 

endeavour to forget an inleqection of such , ‘ On the evidence of Sir Douglas Straight, 

palpable infelicity — to obliterate it from editor of the PdXl Mall Gazette, it was shown 

your consciences as though it had never that Mr. Ashton had omitted to notify to the 

been ; if, as I was saying, I am charged with, -^ 7 - public press that a spider had spun its web 

in a manner, splitting liairs, I would remark ^ comer of the tomb of Martin Tuppeb, 

in extenuation — no, not extenuation, for author of Praoerhial Philosophy, This, it 

that bears perceptibly the hkeness of im- was contended, constituted a grave derelic- 

plying guilt or, as it were, admitting ? tion of duty on the part of Mr. Ashton. 

liability, whereas it is my sole purpose ^ The prisoner, in his defence, explained 

here, in as clear and scrupulously veracious JBrer Fox,** Th&thhM^ Barome- that he had heard of the scandalous state 
a way as is permitted to &ail human nature ter felling, tiwnnometer risiiig, and qJ Tupper’s tomb only a day or so before, 
gifted with but one tongue for the phrasing enjoy my intending to visit it in his ofiBicial 

of a myriad shades of exactitude; my sole capacity at the earliest possible moment. 

purpose here, as I was endeavouring with approximate He would point out to the Bench that he was but human, 
clarity to say, is to adhere with the utmost precision — or, and he had to take tombs in rotation. In the ordinary 
at any rate, utmost possible precision in a court of law— course of affairs, for example, he would visit the grave of 

and accuracy to ” ^ Anna Seward before that of Martin Tupper. He promised. 

At this moment the Court awoke and adjourned for however, to attend to Tupper’s at once, even if the delay 
luncheon. After the interval, although every effort was caused a spot of mildew to develop on the stone of the Swan 
made, kir. James could not be found. The Bench remarked of Lichfield. 

that there was no need for them to say anything more, as Sir Hubert Parry, called for the prisoner, testified, as 
Mr. J AMES, who was obviously guilty, had forestalled them Director of the Royal College of Music, where Mr. Ashton 
in the longest sentence on record. ^ -ros a Professor, that Mr. Ashton’s pupils were distinguished 

Moberly Bell, manager of the Times, was charged with by the extraordinary pathos with which they rendered 


cerning whom, it will be remembered, Messrs. 
Mudte made so many applications for extra 
’dition. 

The prisoner, on being asked if his name 
was really Hawkins, admitted it, but would 
give no reason for preferring to call himself 
Hope. 

Lord Brampton and Mr. Albert Chevalier 
were called to prove that Hawkins was a 
first-class name. 

Mr. A. P. Watt stated that from his 
experience a man might do more under the 
name of Hope. The remainder of his evi- 
dence was indistinctly heard, but something 
sounded like ten per cent. 

The prisoner, in his defence, said that he 
had merely been looking for competitors for 
the Nobel Prize. He denied that he was 
breaking any law, and asserted that his 
pedigree might be found in Pilkarton's 
Peerage, 

The Bench remanded him for enquiries 
to be made. 

Algernon Ashton, Professor of Music, who 
gave an address in Bury Street, was charged 
with neglecting his duties as Inspector of 
Mausoleums. 

On the evidence of Sir Douglas Straight, 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, it was shown 
that Mr. Ashton had omitted to notify to the 
public press that a spider had spun its web 
on a comer of the tomb of Martin Tupper, 
author of Praoerhial Philosophy, This, it 
was contended, constituted a grave derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of Mr. Ashton. 

The prisoner, in his defence, explained 
that he had heard of the scandalous state 
of Tupper’s tomb only a day or so before, 
and was intending to visit it in his ofiBLcial 
- capacity at the earliest possible moment. 


the manslaughter of Literature, 


Bell stated in defence that the child died from kevs. 
*■ •< 1 - 


Chopin’s Marche Funehre and the study on the black 


natural causes ; it was always weekly and had a poor circu- Other testimony in favour of the prisoner’s mortuary 
lation from the first. ^ thoroughness having been offered by Mr. Hayden Coffin, 

Dr. Claudius Oleiar corroborated this statement. and Miss Clo Graves, Mr. Ashton was liberated on a promise 

The prisoner further stated^ that no expense had been of increased zeal in the future. He hastened away at once 
spared over the funeral, and Literature was now respectably in his private hearse to catch the Necropolitan express to 
interred in the Academy, Kensal Green. 

The case was dismissed. 

Anthony Hope, 39, of no fixed abode, was charged under 

the Alien Immigration Act with being a suspicious person. ‘"When the Oat's away,” &o.— The “Mice” are playing 
Evidence was given by the police to show that the prisoner at the Lyric (with the “ Men ” under Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
was in the habit of loitering in the neighbourhood of the command), but one of the lot, A Country Mouse, has evidently 
New Vagabonds* Club, in itself a significant action. He contrived to escape and appear on the stage of the Prince of 
had also endeavoured to get into Parliament. Ano^er very Wales’s, 
awkward fact against him was that he went under an alias. *“ 

^ 3^e, they had ascertained, was BkwKiNS. They The Sugar Conference.— If they cannot arrive at any I 

discovered that he came from Euritania, and had certain modus operandi, the Representatives of the countries 
soma ocmn^tion with the famous Prison&r of Zenda, con- interested have determined to “ lump it.” 
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A LATTER-DAY DECADENT. 

Ee “Been stopped teppiblt oisten by frost this season 1** 

Ske “Yes , but I HA^E not been ALrOOETHBR SORRl ” 

Me “Kot SORRY?” 

She, “No You '■EE I HATE HAD ALL THE MORE TIME FOE PEAOTIOF. PiNG-PONG, I 
MEAN, OF COURSE ’ ’ 


ODE MISTRESS THE MAID. 

in. 

Whf-n Augusta first came to ns she 
had no fnends in London. Gton and 
I had done onr hest to make up for the 
deficiency, hut there came a time when 
we felt &.t not even the compensating 
attractions of the Tivoh and the Empire 
could make up for the want of moie 
congenial society. In a word, Augusta 
was hlasie — such, at least, was the 
thought which Gton, who hahitually 
judges others by herself, declared to be 
the offspring of my own unspoken wish 
At any rate, theie came a lull in our 

f ueties, and now, her work done, 
UGUSTA would sit apart in her lonely 
kitchen gazmg sadly into the fire. 
In vain Gwendolen besought her to 
go out, to look at the pretty shops, 
to walk in the park. Augusta refused 
to budge. She had no one to go with , 
she hated walking alone, and it made 
her sad to see the happy couples sitting 
under the tiees, while she could not 
even glory in a hired military escort. 
Whenever Gwen and I were having our 
after-dinner chat, the image of the 
general crossed our minds, and at 
length it became so haunting and 
oppressive that Gwen urged me to 
consult the neighbouring Scotch parson. 

“ Parson ^ ” I gasped 
“Yes, to be sure. Have you never 
heard of such a thing before? Tell 
him about Augusta, make him interested 
in her, and get him to send up some- 
one to call on her ” 

My embassy was at once successful. 
Scarce a day passed before visitors 
began to ask lor Augusta, and in a 
couple of months her circle had far cut- 
grown our own. We no longer had to 
urge her to take a walk ; social duties 
claimed every spare moment, and 
although she kindly made a point of ac- 
cepting no engagements for Gwentoldn’s 
“days,’* on other afternoons sHe was 
sddom at home. Of course, as we had 
always been urgmg her to go out, we 
could not now find fault with her for 
not staying in , but as the tune of her 
return steadily drew nearer to our sup- 
posed diimer hour, Gwen, who, when 
meals are late, is not quite safe, became 
more and more unapproachable. 

“I wish Augusta would have her 
regular evemngs out,’’ she said. 

“ So do I,” I exclaimed. 

“ Half-past seven, and she ’s not in 
yet. It’s most annoymg.” 

“Why not speak to her?” I sug- 
gested. 

V Speak to her ! ” cried Gwen. “ You 
carit say thmgs to Augusta.” 

“ But, my dear girl ” 

“ Don’t s ay ^ t > ” 

“ Sorry. What I mean to say is, you 
f are the mistress here ” 


“Ami?” 

“ Well, if it comes to that, I suppose 

you could tell her to go ” 

“Could 
“Couldn’t you 
“No. Could 

“ Wdl, I suppose if it were ahsolutdy 
necessary ” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t then* 
It ’s all very well for you, who go out 
m the mommg, but how could I make 
conversation when she is clearing away 
the breakfast thmgs, after she h^ been 
given wammg?” * 

“Why try to make it^” 

“ Simply because I must. You know 


you have to talk to Augusta when she 
13 m the room.” 

This was true. Whenever I chanced 
to see Augusta my brain instinc- 
tively set to work to manufacture small 
talk for her benefit. It was the oil 
without which the machinery refused to 
run, and many a morning have I missed 
my tram while listening to those anec- 
dotes whose conclusion Augusta’s artistic 
sense of ornament and fimsh would 
never permit her to hasten. 

I came home one foggy evening to 
find Gwendolen busy at an open window, 
spreading out the ^ver on the siU. 

“ What ara you domg?” I exclaimed. 




“Oh, Jack, Augusta went out to an' 
afternoon tea. She hasn’t touched the 
silver for a month, and it got so on my 
nerves that I simply had to clean it, so 
I went into the kitchen, stole the 

whitening ” 

“ But the fog, my dear ” 

“Yes, I know. I got the silver all 
heautiluUy hnght, and then T sat down 
to read, and suddenly it struck me that 
when Augusta came back she would see 

what I hadibeen doing ” 

“ And a jolly good thing too ! ” 

“ Oh no, she would be so hurt at my 
poaohing on her preserves.” 

“ But if she neglects her work ” 

“I can’t help it! I won’t have her 
disapproving of me.” 

“My dear,” I began firmly, “It’s pre- 
posterous ! It is just the same with our 
bicycles. She officiously took them over 
into her charge, and cleaned them once, 
six months ago, and now they are red 
with rust, and you won’t let me touch 
m&R for fear of hurting Augusta’s 
precious feelings.” 

When Augusta 


IS in her moods I ’m simply miserable, 
and I won’t have it, so there! Come 
and help me get this silver dirty again, 
then you might go into the kitch^^n 
and sweep up some whitening that I 
railt. Augusta must not find out what 
i have been doing.” 

With the kindly aid of the fog we 
succeeded in hiding our crime from 
Augusta, but our next offence was not 
in its nature capable of concealment. 
Augusta had more than once given us 
to understand that she disapproved of 
dogs, and it was in a spirit of sheer 
recklessness that I ventured to bring 
home our pup. She eyed it at first in 
amazement, nor did she seem convinced 
by my storjr that it was a present from 
a dog-fancier. Gweit and I spent 
several days in painful apprehension, 
fearfully watching her attitude towards 
the pup. In diplomatic language this, 
I believe, at first would have been 
described as “ correct ” : there were no 
demonstrations of affection or hatred, 
and an occasional word seemed to indi- 
cate that the relations between the 


S rs were of a friendly nature. 

ually, however, these relations 
becdiue more strained ; and before a 
fortnight was over, Augusta was cutting 
Nig in the passage. 

‘ {To he concluded ») 

HALF-A-DOZEN REASONS WHY THE TEST 
MATCHES WENT WRONG. 

{By a Mother Countryman,) 

Because the luck was always on the 
other side. 

Because accidents will happen in the 
best regulated cricket teams. 

Because the wealher favoured the 
Cornstalks. 

Because, in a case of batting and 
fidding, there is no place hke home. 

Because everything might have been 
better. 

Because— and best reason of aU— »the 
test matches did not go right. 


Small - pox “Returns.” — Y es, but 
when is it going away ? 
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A HUMBLE DISTESrCTIOlSr. 

Myself, I never have, like some 

The joys that fame can bring wished, 
I never panted to become 
In any way distinguished ; 

And even now I keep my head, 

Careless how much I *m noted 
Because I wear a ribbon red, 

As if I ’d been promoted. 

A wreck, from shoulder down to wrist, 
I claim no Service order. 

Indeed, no kind of Army list 
Counts me within its border ; 

And while with guns, for war’s alarms. 
The brave in transport boats leave, 

I bear, avoiding other arms. 

My shield inside my coat-sleeve. 

My life’s inglorious daily round 
Has all my wants requited : 

I know, of course, that kings are crowned. 
And lesser men are knighted. 

And some as peers are bom, maybe, 
And some have been created, 

But ’tis enough, at least for me, 

That I’ve been vaccinated ! 


MILITARY MEMS, 

Mt good aed gaixaitt Sir, — In the 
piping times of peace — now, it is to 
be trusted, within approximately hope- 
ful anticipation-— the importance of the 
levee will revive. As it is, St. James’s 
Palace is crowded when the ftmction is 
announced, so it n3ay be expected that 
when our warriors return home to be 
presented, the respectful demand for 
gracious admittance will be trebled if 
not quadrupled. Under those circum- 
stances it may be useful to ascertain if 
the new cloth to be used in the revised 
uniform will bear wear and tear without 
shrinkage. As far as my personal 
experience goes, I find scarlet doth 
anything rather than elastic. My tunic 
ceased to be in constant military use 
some thii-ty years ago, and since theii it 
has laid peac^^y in my case beside 
cigar ends, rod to be the enemies of 
moth. Now^nd again I have taken it 
out to be piupsented to the august Head 
of the Army, but on each occasion have 
foxmd it tighter round the lower chest. 
This seems to be the peculiarity of 
scarlet cloth, for on my last visit to 
St. James’s Palace I found warriors of 
equal years to mine making the same 
complaint. . 

I hear, however, on excdlent 
authority, that uniforms on the august 
occasion to which I have lespectMy 
referred will in future be more rigidly 
inspected. If this proves to be the 
case, the costumier, once the best friend 
^®f the retired officer, will cease to be 
of any pr^tic^ assistance. Npt very 
long ago an American citizen who had 
. served » in the 6onfedei;!ate a^ny aaked 



He. “If toxj evbk think of being photographed, Mrs. Seymour, I can highly 

RECOMMEND MESSRS. SHUTTER AND LeNS. ThEY TOOK A BEAUTIFUL ONE OF MB A SHORT 
TIME AGO ! ’* 


a costumier to turn him out in “ some- 
thing presentable.” He had entirely 
forgotten the regulation sealed pattern, 
but was under the impression that it 
was something “ silver -lacified ” con- 
nected with shirtrsleeves. “ That won’t 
do at all, Colond,” commented the 
intelligent shopman. “ What you want 
is a tumed-up felt l^t with black 
ostrich feathers added to the suit of the 
second officer in The Lady of 
And in Ihe result the American citizen 
adopted a garb at once striking and 
unconventional. 

.But, aH things considered, i>is satis- 
factory to learn that warriors ^on 1he 
retired list will not be required to pre- 


sent themselves in future as hardy 
annuals. An appearance once in four or 
five years will be considered sufficient. 

So in the days to come our scarlet 
cloth will be saved from perceptible 
shrinkage and our tunics will be at 
rest. A. Dttgodt, Caytain. 


TO oorbespondenxs. 

“ Ant Ltexpebienoed Golfer ” writes to 
inquire whether what he has heard about 
“ the Tee Duty ” will in any way affect 
the “caddies.” 

... — M — 

Foa'^)ortmg and Yaccination News, 
mde “ Ijalest Scratcffiings.” 


L 
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MARRIAGE RETURNS. 

The fashion of the day is to shorten the honeymoon.’*— 

We ’ll be knitted at St. Peter’s, Cranleigb Gardens, 

On a Saturday at sometbing after one, 

And, with faces bright as little Dolly Garden’s, 

Down to Brigbton-super-Mare we will run ; 

In the afternoon, Auanda, we ’ll run down, 

And on Monday we will travel, up to town, i 

For it ’s there amid the thunder of the traffic, 1 

In the gaiety and rush of London town, 

That the honeymooning roysterer can maffick 

Thro’ the crowded hours before he settles down ; 

Oh, the epilogue to chiming marriage-bells 

Is a month of heavy dinners at hotels. 

You won’t notice that it ’s dull upon the Sunday, 

For at Brighton there ’s a jolly church parade, 

And you ’U all the time be thinking of the Monday, 

Of the Carlton and the Burlington Arcade ; 

0 Amaeda ! how my amorous spirit yearns 

For our week-end honeymooners’ first returns ! 

“KEEP OFF THE GRASS” AT THE COMEDY. 

To point the moral expressed in the refrain of the song 
that serves as title to this brief notice must have been the 
purpose that Messrs. Chevalier and Gallon had in view when 
they called their three-act play Memory's Garden, The 
garden of Memoiy must evidently be “the back garden,” 
where the grass-plot requires mowing, for indeed it would 
be vastly irnproved by an occasional mot, A powerful 
one-act play it might have been, and may be yet. 

Mr, Albert Chevalier ought himseK to have played Adam 
Carfraey the old villager — so like is it to one of the characters 
in his entertainment (pity this old villager should be blind, 
as such an affliction makes whatever comicality was intended 
in this scene positively cruel) — ^now excellently rendered by 
Mr, Wtixiam Cheeseman. 

Mr. MackuiITOsh, as the white-haired Vicar, who, having in 
his hot youth “ heard the chimes at midnight ” and “ painted 
the town red,” has become a genial, kindly “ convertite,” 
gives us a fine performance whenever opportunity is 
afforded. But who is responsible for his walking about on 
his knees when making an agonised confession to his son ? 
It is all unreal, but this simulated “wrestling on his 
knees ” only wears out the Vicar's trousers, the stage 
carpet, and the patience of the audience. Noting the 
vixenish character of Martha Ferhridge (a capital imper- 
sonation by Miss Bessie Major), would it not be more 
effective were the reverend gentleman to break forth into 
song, and address his son as follows ? — 

Before I was a clergyman, with hair so snowy white, 

I used to do a lot of things that now I don’t t.binV right. 

I met a pretty maiden then, whose name I won’t betray, 
Betray ! aias ! — ^but then I was un 'preux chevalier, 

I grieve to add we patronised nor registrar nor church, 

And, ever gay, I went away and left her in the lurch ; 

On my return I found bequeathed to me a little kid — 

*Twas you ! and you have gone and done just what your 
father did 1 

So you wiU marry J esste — ^lovely eyes and comely shape ! 
But not without a penance for your sins can you escape ; 

For retribution on your shoulders lays its heavy paw, 

Yes/ Jessie's mother, MaHha Ferbridge, is your ma-inJaw! 

[George faints. Curtain. 
Thaife wquH bring down the house. Miss Ca'elo'?ta 

****** '"I""' '' — — — ^ — 

Addison as the Vicar’s wife is excellent. Mr. Basseft Roe 
as Dich Miller and Mr. Dennis Eadib as Gilbert Etheridge 
are both distinctly good. 

It is to Mr. Alfred Kendrick’s credit that his somewhat 
conventional rdle comes out so well. 

Miss Daisy Thimm looks charming ; “ red as a rose is she ! ” 
quite the picture of health, and caring only for the dear “ old 
folks at home ’ ’ on the stage, and not by any means unmindful 
of “ our kind friends in front.” Let Miss Daisy banish the 
audience from her thoughts, let her not express »open-eyed 
surprise on every possible occasion ; and she might with 
advantage reduce her smiles by, say, three out of nine. 

As Jessie Ferbridge Miss Norah Lancaster carries with 
her the entire sympathy of the audience, and makes the 
utmost of whnt the authors (who seem to have missed all 
their own home-made chances) have given her to do. In 
one strong act this play might run, but in three it can only 
with difficulty toddle 

DIFFUGERE NIVES. 

The snows have melted ; in the park 

The sparrows chirp from dawn to dark. 

And from the budding lilac, hark ! 

A blackbird carols mellow ; 

And crocuses, so long unseen, 

Begin to stir the dods between, 

With here and there a spear of green. 

And here and there of yellow. 

The sooty sheep of yester-year 

Upon the sooty grass appear, 

And natty bonnes their babies steer 

In skirts of snowy cotton. 

Or take themselves to penny chairs 

To talk of other folks’ affairs. 

Forgetting all their little cares. 

And by their cares forgotten. 

Now, too, the birds of Venus bring 

The guardsman, redly loitering, 

To learn the influence of spring 

Upon the young man’s fancy, 

^Vhich bids him sport with Phyllis fair. 

Or toy with dark NEiERA’s hair, 

Or challenge Mrs. Grundy’s stare. 

While changing hats with Nancy. 

Yes, Spring is here, and Winter flees. 

So say the birds, the buds, the tr^s, 

So, too, declares the vernal breeze^ 

With bite so keen and cruel ; ^ 

So, too, these streaming eyes, this hej d 

Of throbbing pain, these limbs of lead- 
Come, Chlob, quick ! Prepare the bed ! 

The mustard and the gruel. 

LATEST REMOUNTS. 

Old Horse, New Horse, 

Lord Rosebery Tabernacle Efficiency 

Sir H. Campbell- Pendxilum Tabemade 

Bannbrman 

Mr. Bbodrick Hartigan Reform 

Mr. Chamberlain Birmingham London 

Mr. T. G. Bowles Vanity Fair Free Lance 

Mr, Balfour Wednesday Week-End 

Lord Kitchener Mobility Block House 

De Wet Cape Cart Bulrush 

Prince Henry Mailyfist Unde Sam 






AUTHORS AT BOW STREET. 

m. 

Maurioe HEWLEyrr, Cinque-centist, was cliarged with, 
producing inflammatory literature detrimental to tlie best 
interests of Positivism and demoralising to Mr. J'eederio 
Harrison. He was further charged with stealing a suit of 
mail from Wardour Street, and a tide from Geoffrey 
Chaucer, an elderly man, who failed*to attend, 

Eliza Oomie, who said that she was Mr. Harrison’s cook, 
gave evidence as to her master’s change of habits. Before 
Mr. Hewlett’s BicJiard Yea and Nay came mto the house, 
she said, Mr. Harrison was always that Positive ; but since 
then you never knew whether he meant it or not. And his 
language I He never used to say things hke “ By my Hah- 
dom ! ’ ’ But now— well ! Once Mr. Harrison was all for guil- 
lotines, but now he cuts the bread with a battle-axe. And 
^Sx, BLARRisoNused to come home from Fetter Lane on Sunday 
evenings quiet as a mouse ; but now he halloas in front of 
the house — “ What oh, without there ! Let down the draw- 
bridge 1 Raise the portcullis! A stoup of wine, I sayl” 
But the worst was when he wanted her to change clothes 
with him. {Sensation.) 

Professor Beesiy, editor of the Positivist Beview, in a 
voice broken with emotion, corroborated Miss Comte’s 
evidence. Formerly Mr. Harrison wrote ^ regulaily and 
soberly for his organ, but since the publication of The 
Forest Lovers his contributions were so lavishly decorated 
with mediaeval expletives as to be quite unprintable. Thus, 
he had pre&ced a denunciation of Mr. Ohaicberlain with the 
words “By the Mass^“ and when Professor Beeslt had 
stepped round to 38, Westboume Terrace to protest, he 


found Mr. Harrison drinking Malvoisie with Pan and the i 
Young Shepherd. ! 

Mr. George Macmillan, publisher, stated that, so far from 
Mr Harrison’s infatuation being an evil, he and his partners 
had found it the greatest possible benefit. 

The Bench, after a short dehberation, condemned Mr. 
Hewlett to abandon fiction for history, to forswear Canary, 
and exchange chain mail for Jmger. The other charges 
were not proceeded with. 

John St. Lob Stbaohet, 41, the editor of the WeeTdy Mews, 
was charged with keeping ten Mausers at the head-quarters 
of his nfie dub without a licence. Great interest was taken 
in the case, tihe court being so crowded with contributors 
to Mr. Stbaohby’s ioumal that it looked like a Diocesan 
Conference. 

Mr. Kilkenny, who prosecuted on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A., 
drew a painful picture of the muzzles of Mr. Strachey’s 
Mausers, which were never removed. The noise they made 
was so great that sleep was impossible within a radius of 
five miles, and Merrow, Shere and Guildford were decimated 
by an epidemic of insomnia. 

Mr. S. A. P. KrroAT, the celebrated Gloucestershire advcn j 
cate, who appeared for Mr. Straohey, contended that his 
dient had been actuated soldy by the most patriotic motives, 
as these Mausers had been captured from the Boers, and 
being alien enemies, could not be set at liberty before the 
end of &e war. Mr. Kitcat said that never in his nine lives 
had he heard so monstrous a charge. 

The Magistrate promptly dismissed the case, and Mr. 
Steacbey left the Court amid a salvo of cat-calls, without a 
stain upon his character. 
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THE RIVAL CREWS AT PRACTICE. 

{By Our Own Nautical 'Retainer^ 

The public’s interest in our leading aquatic contest, after 
liaTing skown signs of a sad falling - off owing to the long 
run of victories achieved hy the Unionist crew , has tempor- 
arily revived by reason of notorious dissensions in the 
Liberal boat. Only recently No. 7 was understood to have 
definitely separated himself from his captain’s fratermty, 
and indeed was seen for several days taking a whiff on Ms 
own account. Meanwhile, in the regrettable absence of an 
alternative oar, his place in the boat was actually left vacant, 
though this unfortunate hiatus had no appreciable effect on 
the pace of the boat. 

It was feared that Bow, 3 and 5 might bo tempted to 
follow his example ; but on Tuesday he signified his inten- 
tion of returning to his old thwart, while reserving for 
hiTTiRftlf the right to set a stroke of his own to the bow-side 
oars. 

At the same time the Press was notified that an attempt 
would be made by the lady friends of the liberal crew to 
restore harmony in the boat by the formation of a Social 
League. This, it is assumed, will serve as a counterblast 
to the Primrose League, which has been of such incalculable 
service to the rival faction. The emblem of tMs new asso- 
ciation has not yet been determined upon, but it is generally 
thought the flower selected will be either Loosestrife 
{LysimacJiia vulgaris) or Love-lies-bleeding (Amaranthus 
cavdatua). 

Before proceeding to general and individual criticism we 
give the names and latest weights of the rival crews : — 


Unionists. 


L1BERA1.S. 


at. Jl)3» 
Bow Lord Halsbury . 6 

2. Mr. Brodrick . 11 4 

3. Sir M. Hicks- 

Beach . . . 10 13 

4. Mr. Balfour . . 11 10 

5. Duke of Devon- 

shire . . . 14 9 

6. Mr. Chamberlain 12 5 

7. LordLansdowne 10 12 
Str. Lord Salisbury 16 8^ 
Cox. Mr. Grant Law- 

son ... 12 3 


at, lbs. 

Bow Sir E. Grey . . 11 7 

2. Mr. Bryce . . 9 10 

3. Sir H. Fowler . 12 4 

4. Mr. Morley . . 10 0 

5. Mr. Asquith . 12 11 

6. Sir W. Harcourt 17 9i 

7. Lord Rosebery . 13 5 

8. Sir H. Campbell- 

Bannerman . 14 8 
Cox. Mr. Lloyd - 

George ..40, 


The Unionist crew, who are using their new Warre craft 
i (now familiarly known as the Blockas Boat), with barbed-wire 
I uitiiggers, are temporarily quartered at The Knackeries^ 
Oook’em, and are enjoying the instruction of Mr. WmsTON 
Ohurohill, Sir Blundell Maple, who coaches from the bank 
on a four-in-hand, and Captain T. Bowles, who follows with 
a megaphone in his private East Coast herring-smack. 
These gentlemen, among many others, very kindly volun- 
teered their services, uninvited. 

The Liberal crew are practising on the Wild Duck Pond 
in St. James’s Park, in full view of the permanent head- 
quarters of their rivals in Downing Street. They have been 
taken in hand by Mr. Spender (an old Light-Green oar) and ; 
W Dr. Joseph Parker. Owing to a difference of opinion on 
Home Rules and Maxims and the question of Concentration 
Lod^gs, they are divided into two sections ; the bow-side 
staying on Primrose Hill, and the stroke side at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, Newington Butts. Their general style 
IS marked less by uniformity than by individual initiative, 
and the old Gladstone boat in which they won in 1892 does 
not seem to suit the bow oars. Naturally she screws a good 
dekl ^ the result of a dual stroke. 

^ It m typical, by the way, of the purity of British sport 
that No, 7, though his family name (Primrose) is identical 


with that of the rival League, has declared himself incapable 
of accepting a seat in the Salisbury eight. Even when the 
differences in his crew were most poign^t he was reported 
to have said that if there was one tMng worse tbm an 
ordinary Liberal it was a Liberal Unionist. ^ 

The favourites, while not remarkable for individual talent 
I (with perhaps &e exception of No. 6), are naturally, after aH 
I these years, pret^ well together. The only recent change in 
the order of rowing occurred when Brodrick was introduced 
at 2, and Lansdowne shifted to 7. Prior to this, Salisbury 
had occupied both the stroke and 7th thwarts, with the idea 
of distributing his weight over as wide a range as possible. 
The new order of things has enabled him to concen- 
trate his enermes, previously dissipated, and the change 
I from No. 2 to No. 7 has suited Lansdowne nicely. 

To proceed to detailed criticism. Halsbury at bow is 
hardly an ideal figure-head, hut then he is barely visible 
above the gunwale, although Ms seat has been raised by a 
large wool-sack pad. Still, he helps to give uniformity to 
the opposite ends of the boat, being, like Stroke, a man of 
strong and loyal family instincts, which have often come into 
play in the selection of his College crew. It was he who so 
cleverly parodied that line in the “ Canadian Boat Song ” : 

« Out voices keep tune and our oars keep time.” 

His imitation ran thus, in reference to Salisbury and 
himself (Halsbury) : 

‘<0ur ckoices keep tune and onr titles keep rhyme.” 

No. 2, if not exactly a pretty oar, does a lot of quiet, 
unobtrusive work. IIicks-Beaoh at 3 is all right when 
paddling,^ but over a timed course he has great difficulty 
in restraining his language, wMch is at once varied and 
picturesque. He tries to give the boat a good balance by 
the careful trimming of Ms beard. 

No. 4 is a good and graceful waterman, but Ms legs are 
a difficulty, being somewhat redundant, and Ms eyes have 
a tendency to wander from the shoulders of No. 6. He has 
original views about Procedure, and is just now promul- 
gating a scheme for making fhe boat hang a little less 
between the strokes. 

Devonshire at 5 hardly makes full use of Ms undoubted 
weight. He is inclined to lie back at the end of the stroke 
almost as if he were asleep, and drops Ms lower jaw over 
the handle. 

No. 6 has a habit of rushing Ms slide, and hurrying on 
stroke. He is, perhaps, less shackled by traditions of form 
tlian any other member of the crew. But he is always 
good when alongside the other boat and especially in a 
tight finish. His recent election as honorary President of 
the London Rowing Club is a testimony to Ms Mgh racing 
qualities. I 

Of No. 7 we have already spoken. In Ms new position 1 
he has a better chance of displaying Ms style, ^vAich is 
characterised by considerable French polish. Latterly, Ms 
recovery has been very smart. 

Stroke, though apparently lethargic, keeps Ms head all 
over the course, and knows just when to take the other 
crew’s wat^. His great weight, moral as well as physical, 
is of undeniable value in steadying the boat when the men 
beMnd him are apt to get hustled. 

The selection of Cox is sometMng of a mystery. The 
other day he made a loud remark wMch was quite un- 
called for. “Oh! Four,” he said, “how beautifully you 
are rowing!” He has no particular record, and is not 
allowed, like the reserves, to take the Cabinet Pudding 
course, wMch is the customary pi^ce de resistance at the 
training table. 

1 I ^stpone individual criticism of the weaker vessel for 
^ my Second Notice. O.S. 
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PRAVE ’GETS. 

TAn Amencan lias calculated that there are 

100)800 words in a hard lead pencil.] 

It may be so : I cannot say : 

In point of fact I never tried ; 

But ’wby, oh why, tben, do they stay 
Inside ? 

The hungry public reap too small 
A bhghted harvest from my muse ; 

I weep with pity, learning all 
They lose. 

Within this cc?dar prison cell 
My yet unwritten epic lurks, 

And when I think upon it — well, 

It irks. 

Oh, could I get this fount to flow, 

And catch the precious drops in time 

To use a myriad or so 

For rhyme. 

My Pegasus should take his flight. 

Fed on winged words, to magazines — 

Not eat his head off on my Might- 
-Have beans. 

Thrice happy he whose lead is hard ! 

He dalhes not with pen and ink. 

Nor pauses, like a common bard, 

To think. 

Not his to pnuie, to check, to stint, 

He simply lets his pencil go — 

And when you see it all in print, 

You know ! 


MAGNIS COMPONERE PARVA. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — As a disciple of 
the apostle of Imperialist liberahsm, 
may I invite your disapproval of the 
collocation of names in lifr. H. G. Wells* 
recent dictum that “even great men, 
such as Julius Ojesar, Napoieon, Burns, 
and Lord Rosebery,” were but symbols 
of forces behind them. 

I would not deny that brave men 
lived before Agamemnon, nor bdittle the 
first three of the above quartette, but 
men of mark though they were, what 
are they doing in this company ? 

Take CiCSAR. It is true that, in ren- 
dering all Gaul tripartite to our boy-| 
hood, he may have some claim to rank 
with one who is doing the same for 
the Britain of our old age, hitherto 
divided into two parties and two only , 
but look at his ridiculous habit of 
prancing over Rubicons. If history is 
to be believed he hopelessly failed to 
grasp the true function of these con- 
venient obstacles — ^which, of course, is 
that of putting a natural limit to a tem- 
porary lust for action, and enforcing a 
return to the status quo ante orationem. 

Then Napoleon. This man seldom 
wiped slates. The nearest substitute 
he ever used was the map of Europe ; 
doubtless because, as a man of action, 



SJiocLed Mother, “ Oh, Tommy ’ What have you been doing * ” 

Tomruy {who has just returned ftom the fast day of apielvimiiary course aJt the village school), 
** Fighting with Billy Brown.*’ 

Mother, “That horrid rot at the farm* Don’t you svsr quarrel with him 

AGAIN t *’ 

Tommy, “I ain’t likely to. He can liok me * ” 


his sense of proportion was distorted. 
Furthermore, he allowed himself to be 
sent into exile, when a superior mind 
would have seen the advantage of 
voluntarily stalking there in pique. 
There was certainly that Hundred Days* 
Wonder, but memories are short, and 
what IS the use of more than Nine? 
Nine can be had without risk, and last 
phases indefinitely postponed. 

Burns (Robert, not John, M.P., I pre- 
sume) is better. IfearhewasapracticaZ 
ploughman, and to that extent imper- 
fect; but, after aU, he raised bigger 
crops of words than anything else. 
Remembering this, and also mat he 
wrote that pleasing refrain, “ 0 Whistle 
and ril come to ye, my lad,^' I would 


not deny him merit. He sipped, doubt- 
less, at Pierian springs , but my revered 
leader has — ^judging by the dictum 
quoted above — drained Wells of inspira- 
tion. Yours obediently. 

Verb. Sap. Sat. 

P.S. — ^Haidng indicated my political 
faith, I need not, of course, explain to 
you that Verb, in my signature stands 
for the plural. 

over-pressure in the legal profession. 

T O GROCERS.— BEOUIBED at once, young 
man, 22, used to family trade. Good solioator. 
Outdoors.— Telegraph, 


Vacoinating Doctors. — ^P ersons who 
are “ licensed to bars arms.^* 
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ME. PUNCH’S NATIONAL DEAMAS. 

The recent agitation in favour of the estatlislmient of a 
National Tkeatre for London (with a subvention from the 
State and a site provided by tbe County Council) can hardly 
have escaped the notice of the earnest playgoer. There are, 
however, some scornful persons who declare that there is no 
use in having a State-aided theatre if we have no dramatists 
whose works are worth acting in it. It is not a National 
Theatre that we require, in f^t, but National Dramas. 

The injustice of this reproach must be patent to all. In 
order to demonstrate its baselessness, Mr» Punch has 
arranged for a series of masterpieces, by famous modem 
aulhors, suited for performance iu this subventioned play- 
house — ^when it is built. The first of these belongs to the 
newest Homeric school of drama. Most of it is not yet 
written, but the prologue (of course in rhymed heroic 
couplets) is finished, and the rest can be completed in blank 
verse at a few hours’ notice. With masterly alliteration it 
is called — 

THE TAKING OF TEOY, 

PEOLOGUE. 

Scene— T he top of Olympus, PsESENT-y-The inoelve gods in 
council. Zeus (with thunderbolt) in centre. There is 
an impressive pause, then Zeus speaks : — 

Zeus. Sweet is it, dwelling on Olympian heights, 

To watch the many sanguinary fights 
Which for ten years are fated to employ 
Th’ opposing forces on the plains of Troy ! 

[Murmurs of assent frem assembled gods. 
But now not much is going on down there ; 

Battles are not so frequent as they were ; 

The Greeks are tom between opposing f^tions 
And haven’t energy for martial actions. 

No doubt they like the rest from warlike din ; 

But what I want to know is — ^where do we come in ? 
[Bodiausted by this Alexandrine, he hurls a petulant 
thunderbolt. The gods are suitcibly impressed. 
Poseidon. Your words, if I may make the observation, 
Oorrectly represent the situation. 

[A trap-door opens at 'Zeus’s feet, and Aqhhies’ 
mother, Thetis, slowly rises through it. 

Bera. Well, here comes Thetis from the Earth. No doubt 
She ’ll tell us what Achilles is about. 

[By this time Thetis has completely risen. 
Zeus (addressing her irritably). Thetis, I ’ve told you severil 
times before 

That you are not to come up through the floor. 

What is the news from Troy ? 

Thetis (with great emotion). Oh, woful sight ! 

Hector h^ slain Patroclus in the fight. [Weeps. 

Zeus (icily, still cross). May I enquire the cause of all this 
fuss? 

^at has Patroclus’ death to do with us ? 

Thetis, Achilles heard the news. It quite upset him. 

He wants to take revenge. I hope you ’fl let hirn ? 

Zeus (wearily). My d^r, be sensible. You surely see 
There ’s no occasion for consulting me. 

Pate rules these things. In fact, the human soul 
Is practically out of our control. 

What boots it that we he beside our nectar 
Cheering Acecilles or applauding Heotob? 

We know quite well it doesn’t really matter 
'5?7hether we back the former or the latter. 

The limitations of our power are such 
We can’t help either of them very much. 

^ ^ {set there ’s no inducement to debate 

^ An which entirely rests with Pate. 


Thetis (resentfully). And yet I ’ve often seen you interfere 
To rescue Hector from Achilles’ spear. 

Zeus. I ’m Sony, Thetis, if we ’ve caused you pain. 

We promise not to interfere again. 

(To Ares.) Did Hector really break Patroclus’ head ? 
Ares. Patroclus is unquestionably dead. 

Zeus (as if this settled the mailer). Well, then, 1 tbinlr there ’s 
no more to be said. 

ApoUo (nervovLS on behalf of Heotob). I am myself by no 
means certain whether 
We ought to let them fight it out together. 

Zeus (angruy). What ’s that you say ? Am I to understand 
You venture to oppose what I command ? 

Are you aware, Sir, how I crush revolt ? 

ApoUo (sulkily). Oh, yes, I know. That beastly thunder- 
bolt. 

Zeus (fiercely^ Keep silence then. My powers may be 
restricted 

In some ways, but I loonH be contradicted. 

1 Go, Thetis, bid AoiTiLr.ES do his worst 

, The Prologue should have ended with a line about the 
I governing of the universe being provocative of thirst, but as 
me exquisite humour of this idea — and rhyme— has already 
delighted thouaands in Ulysses, Mr. Punch sorrowfully 
abandons the gem. 

After this we come to Act I. This wiU give an oppor- 
tunity for a magnificent scene representing the plains before 
Troy (Joseph Barker). At the back the walls of the city are 
seen. The stage is filled with armour-<fiad warriors. After a 
series of minor combats and general engag^ents the crowd, 
d^d and. alive, will disperse, leaving Sector face to face 
with AchiUes. Hector wfll endeavour to escape, and Achilles 
will pursue him round and round Ike stage, always heading 
him off from Troy. The action having shifted to Earth 
from Olympus, the recriminations of the heroes will be 
couched in blank verse. This is the kind of thing : — 

Achilles. Hector, in vain you seek to fly from me ; 

You know that I shsi31 catch you in the end. 

Better stand up and face me like a man. 

Hector. Thank you. ^ I ’d rather not, if you don’t mind. 
AchiUes. Cowards die many times before their death. 
Perhaps you may have heard that line before ? 

Hector. I almost tbink I have. Yah ! Would you, though ! 

^ This last exefiamation is due to the sudden discharging of 
his spear by Achilles. It narrowly misses Hector. The chase 
may go on, punctuated by majestic blank verse, as long as 
tbe audience will stand it. Finally Achilles will catch up 
Hector^ the latter will halt, and a terrific broad-sword 
combat will ensue in which Hector at last will be slain. 
Ulysses will then tie the body to his chariot and drag it 
three times round the stage. This wiR be a great sensa- 
tiqnal scene- — especially for the actor who plays Hector. 

Act n. will show Troy at the moment of capture ( Hkw r^ 
Craven). The Wooden Horse will be a popular feature and 
will bulk largely on the stage. Cassandra (Miss Hanbury) will 
prophesy at the top of her voice, in the hope of escaping the 
notice of Neoptolemus (Mr. Opoar Asohe). The gods them- 
selves — in rhymed couplets— will be “on” in this scene. 
Poseidon will knock down battlements with his trident. 
Pallas will shake her aegis. Splendid ! 

If it is thought that the audience will want another act, a 
I Hades scene (on blach velvet) can be introduced, in vdiich the 
ghosts of aR the characters butchered during the play can 
skirl and gibber. Ultimately, an exhilarated audience wiR 
deihand a speech jfrom the manager about “ this noble play,” 
and Mr. Punch wiR gracefully respond to enthusiastic caRs 
for “ author.” 

i piVERSiOK IE Barcelona. — ^T he cracking of nuts. 
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INFLUENZA AilD INTELLECT. 

[« Influenza only attacks persons of flnely-stmng 
dispositions and considerable mental oapabilitieB.” 
James's GrazsUs^ 

Au. you who silver from the flu — 

This thought loay mitigate your 
pain— 

Though its unpleasantness you rue, 

Yet influenza argues hrain ! 

Ah ! then, who would not bear the hurt, 
And nature’s weak upbraidings quell, 
His finer fibre to assert ? — 

“ Tl faut souffrir 'pour itre helle,'^ 

Nay, rather let me boldly fare 
Where the distinguished patients go, 
And with them their infection share. 
My intellect, like theirs, to show. 

Thus gladly, then, to prove my wit. 
Their influenzial steps I haunt, 

More than content to suffer it 
n I should catch it— hut I oan't. 




“A NEEDLESS ALEXANDRINE.” 

Sir, — ^I SEE by the Ba^y Telegraph that 
Mr. Georoe Alexaisider is going to adopt 
an heroic method with unpunctual people 
who want to get to their seats after the 
curtain is once up. How is it to be 
managed ? Say that there is a curtain- 
raiser at eight, and Brown and Mrs. 
Brown and Miss Brown arrive at five 
minutes past the hour. Are the Browns 
to be kept standing for half-an-hour 
until the curtain-raiser is finished ? If 
this is to be so, it wfll keep “ Browns ” 
out of the house and out of the 
St. James’s cash-box. Or suppose the 
principal piece has commenced, and 
people are thronging to the theatre in 
their thousands from aH parts of London, 
win an illustration of Deuce take the 
hindmost” be practically given, and 
will the Smiths, Joneses, Robinsons, etc., 
who are not in their seats at the 
rising of the curtain, be compelled to 
stand or sit in the lobbies and refresh- 
ment saloons ? 

Surely any purchaser of a seat at 
an entertainment has a right to come 
in whenever he likes, creating as little 
disturbance as possible, and doing his 
best to avoid irritating those who are 
already seated by treading only very 
gently on their toes, and apologising 
sweetly for hitting the spectator on the 
nose, and so forth, ew passant. 

AH theatre-goers, it may be safely 
taken for granted, intend and wish to 
be in time ; but those who are, say, by 
accident, some seven minutes^ late, 
ought not to be detained in a kind of 
middle state, where probably they can 
neither see nor hear until the aot-drop 
has descended. These persons would 
smely be justified in requesting that 
a proportion of their money should 


be handed back^ to them. Perhaps a 
limit of fifteen minutes might be given 
for the first act, and no “ law ” allowed 
for subsequent acts. 

Mr. Alexander, or any manager pro- 
ducing a play of some importance (or, for 
the matter of that, of no importance), 
could issue a notice to this effect, viz., 
^^DraTnatic Service will commence at eight 
o’clock precisely. Persons who are not 
in their private boxes, or in their seats, 
free or numbered, at least two minutes 
before the rising of the curtain will not 
he permitted to enter until after the 
desce'nJb of the act-drop^ in order that 
the congregation may not be disturbed. 
For those who, through their own un- 
;^unctuality, are deprived of seeing the 
first act, books of this act will be 
provided gratis, from which parties, 
temporarily excluded, may gather aU that 
the good punetiuxl •joersons will be re- 
warded by witnessing.” Perhaps this 
might be of use as a medel. 

Yours sympathetically, i 
, An Early Bird. 


PLEASE NOTE ! 

Mr. Punch very heartily commends to 
all children, old and young, the scheme 
for raising a memorial to the late Eate 
Greenaway. The form, or one of the j 
forms that it will take, is to be the ! 
endowment of a cot at the Children’s 
Hospital, Great Ormond Street, under 
the same roof as the cot already endowed 
by Mr. Punch and his friends to the 
memory of another lover of children, 
Lewis Carroll. Contributions will be 
welcomed by the Hon. Treasurer, at 
The Lee Manor, Great Missenden, 
Bucks; and children are particularly 
invited to apply to him for subscription 
cards. 

Massa Bo'nes. I say, Massa Johnson, 
why ought Lord Burton to be deeply 
interested in South African mines? 

Massa Johnson. 1 am not aware, 
Bones, why Lord Burton, etc., etc. 

Massa Bones. Den I tdl you, sar^ 
Bekase he make aU him money out ob 
dc Beers. ^ 






TERRIBLE POSSIBILITIES OF THE LATEST CRAZE. 

Souffmwtd (entermg Jiurriedly), “ Oh, if tott pIiBA.se, Mum, you know when you allowed oook to oo out just now foe an 
houeY Well, she’s comb back so veey — ^ee — {hestiatvngly ) — poorly f** 

Misfrm, “So yeby pooely^ Good oeaoious, Jane, whatevbe is the mattbe?” 

Mousema%d» “Well, you know, Mum, you told hee to do them bantam’s eqgs foe Mastee’s tea, and she's teyino to 
boil The ping-pong balls • *’ 


FROM PRDTCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA TO THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 

['^’’e dare not dirulge the means by which we became possessed of this letter. 
S-ime sentences in the early pait appear to have been translated into En^sh 
by an unskilled hand— probably by one of the rnno<^’s nayal Secretaaies.— Ed.] 

Libber Vetter Georg, — ^Was man versprodien hat muss 
man halten — ^what one promised has must one hold — also 
schick icL Dir einige Zeilen uber meine Amerikanische 
liaise. Da Du nie in Amerika gewesen hist wird das Dir 
gewiss hdchst mteressant sein. However, you must me one ! 
thing on your side promise. Do not my brother Willie 
any&ing of what I write tell. He is a very groundly 
Cgrundhcher) fellow, and fun he understands not. My 
honoured Gemahlin, too, the Princess might me misunder- 
stand, and in that case wurde es Streit geben. The 
American girls are namdy colossally pretty and — aber da 
Du selbst Matrose bist will you quite well the^ feelings of 
a sailor understand. One little girl in Washington war 
eine echte Zuckerbohne. Such a darling’s mouth, solche 
Augen und solch ein entzuckendes mit Locken geschmucktes 
Kopfchen habe ich. noch me im Leben gesdien. Sie heisst 
^ K. Bugsbee — ^it is a mighty funny name — und ihr 

vater ist ein gewisser Joshua B. Bdgsbee, ein Millionar aus 
JUBna^poliSt The father is a dreadful old man with a 
i^iainond 8tu4 as big as a Lenchtthurm, but the daughter 
ist em Bipp^erster l^sse A1 kupferheschlagen at Lloyd’s. 


I met her first at au evening party, a topping affair, and I 
tell you her eyes I'ust through-bored me back and front 
Erst macbte sie mir einen reizenden Knicks, dann blickte 
sie mir stracks in die Augen und, presto, war’s um mich 
geschehen ’ Oh, Martha, Martha, in dreams I still hear those 
sweet words die durch deine liebe kleine Amerikanische 
Nase krauselten “ Prince, I guess we ’re going to give yon 
a real lovely tune.” Mit der Zeit kommt Trost — time will 
console me, but the name of Martha H. Bugsbee is engraved 
for ever on my heart. As I said before, not a word of all 
this to Willie or the Princess, my wife. 

Der alte Roosevelt ist ein tuchtiger Kerl mit glanzenden 
Zahnen die man von Weitem ohne Femrohr ganz gut sehen 
kann — ^you can see his teeth miles away without bothering 
to look through a telescope. I ’H show you Martha’s photo- 
graph when we meet next. 

Lebewohl, Dein Dich liebender Vetter, 

Heinrich. 

P.8. — ^Vorgestern wurden mir 1000 Redacteurs vorgestellt 
— 1000 live newspaper editors, my boy, and quite a decent 
lot of fdlows too. Unsem Willie, I et R., der seine 
Redacteurs meistens ins Gefangniss packt, wird diese 
Nachricht furchtbar erfreuen — he ’U be as pleased as a cat 
in a kennel, will our dear Willie, bless his kind heart. 
Es lebe hoch Amerika ; es lebe hoch Teddy Roosevelt, es 
lebe hoch Martha K. Bugsbee. Hoch ! Hoch ! ! Hoch ! ! ! 

m. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted ebom the Diary op Toby, M.P, 

Kouse of Lords, Monday, Fehruary 
24tJi, — Remember Lord Tweedmouth 
very ■well, whilst he was yet with ns in 
the Commons, cheerily suffering the 
drudgery of Whip. 

Rardy a Whip exercises privilege of 
free-born Member and makes ordered 
speech. Recall occasion when excg>tion 
m^e in case of Mabjoribaisixs. 8ome- 
thing to do with rifles. Liberal Whips’ 
room tamed into sort of annouxy ; the 
walls lined with gun-racks ; the door 
pierced for musketry defence. Messen- 
gers approaching room for orders 
brought up short by contact with the 
aggressive coolness of a rifle barrd 
touching cheek or brow. Azers Douglas, 
then Wliip in the other camp, had a 
dreadful time. Knew Maejoribarks 
meant no harm ; only the enthusiasm of 
the moment. All the same, not at all 
comfortable when you are crossing the 
Lobby to be conscious of being covered 
by a rifle with the Opposition Whip’s 
eye gleaming along the barrel. 

When debate came on Mabjoribares 
wanted to bring in his gunnery. 
Sbeaeeb objected on ground of lack of 
precedent. Mabjobibabes pointed out 
that Lyok Fiayfaib, dehverinff a lecture 
on margarine, had the table covered 
with samples of various kinds of grease 
in divers pots. Bboadhubst, on another 
occasion, brought down a bag of tools 
and did a bit of masonry illustrating 
an argument. Could not vouch for 
accuracy of illustration, but remembered 
seeing somewhere a picture of Howard 
VmcENT having strapped about him all 
kinds of pots, pans, brushes, doormats, 
and other domestic utilities made in 
Gtermany. These he displayed whilst 




crUst — / 


JAPASfESE ‘‘PROCEDURE” AT WESTMINSTER. 

** A more humane Mikado never did in Japan exist” 

With t7ie assistance of Jo- Jo, the Lord Sigh JEheecutioner, he endeavouo^ “ to mal'e the 
punisJvnient fit the crime,'* 


urging the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to clap ten per cent, on foreign im- 
ports. 

Speaker obdurate; tih.e guns had to be 
left in the Whips’ room, and Marjobibanks 
made very good speech without them. 

Since he went up to the Lords, has 
made up for lost time. A pretty 
frequent speaker, especially of late, since 
he marked the meat contract for his own. 
Otherwise it bdongs to Melaacholy. 
The whole business of Government 
contracts in connection with War in 
South Africa recalls darkest epoch of 
Crimean days. Tweedmouth taken sub- 
ject in hand ; thoroughly metered it ; 
keeps pegging away. To-night moved 
for Joint Committee to enquire into the 
whole subject. 

“Certainly,” says a Government to 


whom, like reading and writing, the 
granting of Commissions and Com- 
mittees of Enquiry comes by nature, 
“ with the greatest pleasure. Only, not 
just now ; wait till the war is over.” 

“But,” Rosebery urged, “when the 
war is actually — ^not officially — over, 
public will be in such state of jubila- 
tion that they won’t care about mon- 
strosities in meat contracts, or horse 
deals by experts which recall, and in 
simplicity exceed, Moses Primrose’s 
ffimous dealing at the fair, where he left 
his father’s horse and jubilantly brought 
home its price in the form of a gross of 
green spectacles with copper rims and 
shagreen cases.” 

“ Exactly,” said the Maekiss, and he 
need have added no more. 

Business done , — Joint Committee on 
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Remoimt and Meat Contract scandals 
refused in the Lords by 88 votes 
against 25. 

House of Commons, Tuesday night . — 
Spectacle of the Right Hon. J. W. Mellor, 
K.O., sometime Chairman of Com- 
mittees, throned on bales of what looked 
like merchandise, entering Palace Yard 
this afternoon on one of Piokfobd’s 
vans naturally excited attention. On 
enquiry it tamed out there was no 
; foundation for conjecture that the right 
hon. gentleman, despairing of the 
Mother of Parliaments, has gone into 
the Manchester goods line. T7as merely 
bringing down petitions gathered by 
zealous churchmen at home and abroad, 
humbly showing that there would be a 
Certain Personage to pay if the King’s 
Coronation Oath were altered with a 
view to soothing sensibilities of brothei^ 
Christians and fellow-subjects. 

The waggon unloaded, the bales were 
trundled into Lobby and thence to foot 
of Table. MelIjOR, flushed and breath- 
less with lending a hand, looking as if 
he had just come out of chair after 
presiding over another free fight on the 
floor of the House, moved that petition 
be read at the Table. * 

“Any language you like,” he said, 
with airy gesture towards the per- 
turbed Clerk. “ Zulu, Kaffir, Wanganni, 
Chinese with a Hong-Kong accent, 
Hindoo, or pure Somerset, all there.” 

It appears that some devout church- 
men, anxious to obtain unbiassed 
opinion on knotty theological and 
constitutional points, have submitted 
Coronation Oath to His Majesty’s sub- 
jects abroad. Fifty converted Zulus, 






In Reduced Circumstances. 

The Brokm^down B-ln-e (to the impovenehed M~rk L-okw-d). **Ai I it were a bad day fqr us, 
Markie, when the Q-av’jnent brought in that beastly "Water Bill ! ’Ow much *ave yer taken to-day ? 
What ! Fh'pmoe ! Well, j er bar in luck I ” 


thinking the matter over, have, to quote 
petition presented on their behalf, come 
to the conclusion that alteration of the 
Coronation Oath is “dangerous to the 
Protestant succession and the stability 
of the Throne, mischievous, unconstitu- 
tional, fraught with great danger to the 
civil, political and religious liberties of 
the people.” The dwellers in Sierra 
Leone, sippingthe innocuous refreshment 
suitable to occasions of ddiberation, 
agree. Natives of light and leading in 
Agra, Bandore, Latwanak and Kere- 
meoos (British Columbia), Aleppo, Jaffa, 
Foo Chow, and eke Fuh Ning, with one 
accord say ditto. 

As for the Right Hon. John Williaai 
Meiior, he, without vestige of a smile on 
his grave countenance, watches the bales 
containing these and other petitions, 
aggregating half a million signatures, 
dragged off to the cellars by the per- 
spiring, mutinous messengers. 

“ By-and-by,” said one of these, “ the 
House will be discussing Resolution 
protesting against excessive hours of 
abour of railwaymen. But look at us, 
doing railway porters’ work, and no 
prospect of a tip. Charity begins at 
home, I say,” and he gave the Maori 


bale of petitions a vicious kick that 
knocked them up against Basutoland. 

Business done . — Voted wages for men 
in the Navy. 

Thursday night . — ^Not since James 
J oiOET, Bart., wrung the heart of the 
sensitive Commons with lamentation 
over the hard lot of coalovmer-miUion- 
aires stricken with a shilling export tsx 
has there been witnessed such pathetic 
scene as to-night dimmed eyesight of 
lookers-on. London Water Bill down 
for second reading. Its main proposal 
to buy up the Companies. As Kasch 
puts it, “a Government that has 
behaved so nobly to Hungarian horse- 
copers not likely to treat shabbily 
British Water Stockholders. ” Nor have 
they. Bearing of the Bill in this direc- 
tion indicated by fact that as soon as 
provisions were made known price of 
stock jumped up. Increase of market 
value counted by hundreds of thousands 
of pounds. 

And here comes along Boulnois, 
representative, as he admits, of the 
Water Companies, and bewails their 
liard lot, victims of a confiscatory 
Government incited by a brigandising 
County Council ! 
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“We are,” lie said, borrowing Dixon-Habixaitd’s handker- 
chief to check the waterworks appropriately turned on in 
Ms expressive eyes, “cast on the streets penniless. Our 
works, monnments of patient industry, are taken from ns. 
Our reservoirs are given to another. Our New River, wash- 
ing down gold since Stuart days, will become even as the 
Fleet. Onr King’s Shares will no longer fetch more than 
I £100,000 a piece. Our very counting-houses, where we have 
' written through the revolving years cheques for fat divi- 
dends, will shdter strangers.” 

Here he broke down, and was led forth sobbing. 

“Well, web,” said the Member for Sark, “ Bo^ois does 
the thing thoroughly when he begins. General impression 
is that Water Stockholders are pretty weU-^do. Rulnois’ 
business to represent them as really indigent victims of 
organised robbery. Often heard of taking the bull by the 
horns. TMs is taking the Bodl by the nose — or, as he 
pedantically spells it, the nois.” 

Bvsiness done.— WMsky and Water. The Lords dealt in 
the first in connection with Scotch Closing of Public 
Houses Bill ; the Commons wallowed in the London Water 
! BiU. 

EoiLse of Loi'dSf Friday , — ^The House of Lords is the 
sepulchre of speech. Of its august assembly there are 
not more than a dozen who cjan make themselves heard 
throughout the chamber. The Markiss can, if he pleases ; 
doesn’t often try. His most interesting confidences are 
frequently poured into his own bosom, as he bows Ms head 
over the Table, to the despair of gentlemen in the Press 
Gallery. Members of the Commons, penned in odds and 
ends of galleries below the Bar, marvel when, after vainly 
trying to catch full purport of the Markiss’s sentences, 

I they find them reported, avowedly verbatim, in the mom- 
I ing papers. 

Sark gives me an interesting account of how tMs miracle 
is achieved. When the Markiss is to be reported, syndicates 
are formed, just as if he were a loan to be underwritten, or 
a gold mine to be floated. No one reporter, however quick 
at hearing, could catch all he s^s. Half-a-dozen, labour- 
ing after Ms voice, take notes. Then they sit in a group 
and write out. A gap in one man’s notes will be filled 
up from another’s, and so they manage to get a fairly full 
report. 

“ Wouldn’t it be better if he spoke up ? ” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Sark, evidently struck with novdty of 
idea. 

Funniest thing I ’ve heard in Lords for a long time was 
Lord Feverskaat speaking the other night on Army Con- 
tmcts question. Being honorary Colonel of the 2nd North 
Riding Volunteers, I^veeskam discusses military matters 
with authority. Effect of counsel marred by irresistibly 
comical resemblance of Ms voice to something between the 
squeak of the Punch-and-Judy man and the remote metallic 
sound of one speaking through the telephone. No one would 
have been at all surprised if he had commenced his speech 
with enquiry, “Are you there?” and finished it with 
“ Good night ! ” and the sound of the bell switcMng off the 
tdephone. 

BtLslnesB done, — Commons working at Supply. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The Under Secretary (HuTOHnJSOK) is evidently the literary 
acjjfievement of a butler in the house of a Member of Parlia- 
ment accustomed to serve at dinners where, according to 
habit, Parliamentary “ shop ” is incessantly talked. Un- 
the duty of occasionally going roui^d with the 
against perfect accuracy in matters of 
Under Secretary^ purporting to be written from 


the inner circle of political life, bristles with blunders in 
pretentious details. To begin with, there is no such lEnister 
as the “ Parliamentary Under Secretary ” for Foreign Affairs, 
whom, in the person of his hero, the butler again and again 
pompously announces. He has heard and read a good deal 
of Supplementary Questions, interrogations wMch, as their 
name implies, are put viva voce on the spur of the moment 
in supplement of one printed on the Paper. He makes the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs deliver a long and 
brilliant speech, prepared in concert with Ms chief, in answer 
to “ a Supplementary Question ” later unexpectedly put. A 
speech would not be permitted at Question Time in answer 
to any form of interrogation, and obviously could not be 
prepared in advance of one sprung on a Minister. Our 
Duller is under the impression that the House sits in 
November. Accordingly we have in^ that month the 
“ Parliamentaay Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs remain- 
ing in town, tied to the House by Ms professional duties.” 
Nothiug escapes the worthy butler’s eagle glance. “ T^ey | 
were waiting that reply of yours in the French Ministry of 
Foreign AffMrs with a good deal of anxiety, I can teU you,” 
says a melodramatic Foreim Office spy to tiie Under Secre- 
tarv. “ It was telephoned to Paris before vou had delivered 


tary. “ It was telephoned to Paris before you had delivered 
it.” “Ah,” said me Under Secretary, whom nothing dis- 
turbs, “ copied from one of the sheets of rephes given 
out to the Press Gallery, I expect.” The butler has, my 
Baronite suspects, caught in the dinner conversation some- 
thing about Ministerial replies beiug sent up to the Press 
Gallery. He missed the point that tMs is never done till 
after — occasionally long after — ^the answer has been delivered 
in the House. The idea of a Minister, above all a Foreign 
Minister, distributing to the Press a copy of his answer 
before he makes it, is good. After tMs it is natural to have 
a question printed on the Orders of the Day charging a 
Minister with treason and murder. There is nothing in the 
muddle-headed melodrama of the story itself to atone for 
these ludicrous, bumptious blunders. The scent of the 
butler’s pantry is over it all. 

[There is no foundation for my Baronite’s suspicion about 
the butler. If he had looked at the title-page he would 
have seen that The Under Secretary is written by Mr. 
William Le Queux, — ^The Baron.] 

As a Pickwickian student Mr. Perot Fitzgerald is inde 
fatigable. His latest addition to Bozology is a fine, up- 
standing, clear-typed, and therefore in eveiy sense read- 
able volume, entitled The Pichvnckian Dictionary and 
Gyclopoedia, published by the author and W, T. Spencer, 
presumably another Pickwickian enthusiast. It is dedicated 
to Mabous Stone, R.A., one of the latest of “Boz’s ” illus- 
trators. ^ Among many interesting anecdotes concerning 
distinguished ^men associated in some way or other with 
Piekwichy Mr. Fitzgerald recounts how, on one occasion, I 
Lord Rosebery, to relieve the monotony of a three weeks’ 
voyage from San Francisco to Sydney, took the part of 
Serjeant Buzfuz in a dramatic version of “ the Trial in 
PickwicTi.'^ His lordsMp’s performance appears to have 
been a memorable success, although, “ carried away by Ms 
ardour, he occasionally disputed his judge’s ruling, who 
threatened to commit him for contempt.” The r6le of the 
judge on tMs occasion was not played by either Sir William 
BLrcourt or Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. A propos of a 
note on the substitution of “V” for “ W ” in cockney i 
dialect, it should be stated (and it may be so stated, but ! 
the Baron cannot find it) that such substitution was a 
coekneyism, but to substitute “ W ” for “ V ” was (and is 
stiU in some parts of the county) peculiar to Kent. A 
cockney of the time of Dickens and Seymour would have 
said “ven” for “when”; a Kent-coast ’man would pro- 
nounce “ villain ” as “ willin,” but would never say “ vig ” 
for “wig.” Tbdb Baron de Book-Worms. 
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FOR THE CORONATION YEAR. 

Mat we sugigest a “Wash and Brush up” for All the Metropolitan Statues. 


A DALY CHRONICLE. 

At Daly’s, now being run by Edwaedes the First, other- 
wise George the Lucky, there are crowded houses nightly to 
see and hear A Country Oirl, And, indeed, there is much 
worth seeing supplied by a very fair company (“ veiy fair ” 
describes the appearance of the attractive feminine portion 
of it) ; by Messrs. Craven and Harker, scenic artists ; by 
Willie-o’-the-Wispy Warde, acting as “business” man for 
the chorus, making the dancers follow in his steps ; and by 
Mr. quite Per-se Anderson, the artfully designing costumier. 
There is also not a litde worth hearing writ by a Tanner, 
interspersed with lyrics hy Messrs. Ross, Gkeenbaot and 
Rubens, the whole concoction being kept “going strong” by 
the light, bright and tuneful music of Lionel Monokton, 
played by a first-rate orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Barter Johns. Any attempt to discover the story underlying 
the action would scarcely be worth the while of a generally 
gratified spectator. Why destroy a pleasant illusion ? Take 
for granted that there is a plot, but don’t worry about it. 

Messrs. Fred EIatb, Bantock and Huntley Wright (who, in 
the second act, when in petticoats, is suggestive of a sort 
of Dan Ijeno junior) are all capital; while Mr. Rutland 
Barrington as Quinton Baikes supplies that refreshing 
repose in the “action” of which an audience, dazzled by 
the cinematographic character of the hrilHant entertainment, 
are so much in need, and for which “relief” they say, 
with the immortal William, “ much thanks.” Mr. Barrington’s 
topical song, rendered in his own inimitahle manner, every 
word being distinctly audible, is undoubtedly the hit of the 
evening, being encored until his supply of well-written 
verses is exhausted. 

Miss Lilian Eld^ie, as Marjory Joy, is indeed a joy to the 
spectators; Miss Ethel Irving is merry and sprightly as 
Madame Sophie; Miss Maggie Mat’s contralto notes are 
worth far more than they go for in a piece of t^ descrip- 
tion, as may be also said of the singing and acting of Miss 
Evie Greene (may she be Ever Greene and fresh as now !), 
on whose dramatic talent such a medley-variety piece as this 
' makes the smallest possible demand. 

Mr. Hayden Coffin is Mr. Hayden Coffin ; more cannot be 
said, except that in this piece the author has called upon 


him to assume the name of Geoffrey Ghalloner, and that he is 
as successful as usual, even when he has actually to “ stand 
at ease ” on the stage and assume an air of silent apprecia- 
tion while listening to a song so charmingly sung by Miss 
Maggie May that it is pretty safe to be encored, in which 
case Mr. Coptin, as the refrain to the old song of Good 
Time Coming, Boys'' phrases it, has to “wait a little 
longer.” 

miss Topsy Sindbn’s special dances are excellent, though 
why she should be called Miss Carruthers, and who Mihs 
Carrvthers is supposed to be, or how Miss Carruthers comes 
to form any link of any sort with the other characters, or to 
be at all essential to the — ahem — “ plot,” except, of course, 
when dancing, wiU remain a mystery which the present 
deponent neither pretends nor in the very slightest degree cares 
to solve. Anyway, A Country Girl has “ taken the Tovm.” 


Mr, Punch offers the First Prize (consisting of his warm 
appreciation) to the authors of the foILovring solutions to his 
conundrums : — 

I. 

Q, Why did Jack and the Beanstalk ? 

A, Because Robinson Crusoe. 


Q , Why did Cuarijes Lever ? 

A, a. Because Alice through the Looking-gLi'sS. 
h. Because he saw Gordon Gumming. 

c. Because he wanted to Marib Corelli. 

d. Because he thought Mona Caird. 

e . Because he loved Hannah More. 

Some consolation for the victim of the above act of desertion 
is suggested hy the following : — 

Q, Why did Samuel Lover ? 

A. Because he saw Charles Lever. 

[This correspondence must now cease.— E d.] 


A CELEBRATED leader of fashion, says a gossip, is going to 
re-introduce patches tlfis coming season. Is the object of 
this to mend Society manners ? 
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I Tlie soldier kid aside his sabre 

YIVE L AnJVLliE . And gave his time to household labour, 

[“ In a recent circular General ANDBfi points Wh.en Conscripts, if they knew a trade, 
out that it IS undesirable that soldiers of the ttt n-n -narndp 

artizan class in the French Army should he Were not expected on parade 
habitually away fiom their duties in order to And when the s words 01 sJsiilXTiL coots 

act gratuitously as carpenters, painters, &o., for W’ere beaten into pruning hooks ! 
the ofdceis and their wives. He notes, moreover, 

that m Algeria and Tunis the iniant children ot - — 

rt. ® .At--* 


ofOicers are nursed by their orderlies, who also do the 

cooking tor the family. Some officers have u many WHY 

as three orderlies. The leader of the regimental 

hand has two, because the musicians refuse to carry 

the stands or distnbute the music I ’ — SoME ArGUM 

Paper.] 

How happy is the Conscript’s life ! 

He waits upon the General’s wife, I was lool 

Huns errands, cooks if he is able, which to sp 

And, if he isn’t, waits at table. winter, loath 

He stands respectful in the haU to May, whei 

Whenever people come to call, suggested i 

And ushers everybody in chance. He 

With military discipline. on the P.L. 

He puts the haby in its crib, from Hy^res 

Gives it its meals, adjusts its bib, of England 

And if it should begin to cry “ Turn,” 

Hie soothes it with a lulkby. paper and 

T# -u 1 1 J V 

if he should be an artizan corresponde 

He is indeed a lucky man ! ja ^ 

Whenever anything is broken 

You find his services bespoken. , 

He mends the windows and the locks „ ^ 

And even regulates the clocks, h^vily . 

He makes the most ingenious toys 

To gratify the Colonel’s boys. cause< 

His plumbing is beyond reproof, 

He puts new slates upon the roof, ^ 

And when the vernal months begin ^9®^ advant 

He paints the house outside and in. 

^ to Mrs. JiMi 

Nor must you think no use is made Goat Hot 
Of those who have no special trade ; ter, — ^P en. ! 

There ’s always something you can find 
For men to do if you ’ve a mind. Balmy b; 

Thus, horticulturd pursuits of the phe 

Have great attractions for recruits, may 'be me 
And many of them rise at dawn never so ne 

To go and mow the General’s lawn. berry was 
Two men at least, I understand, open air 

on tke rq^entsd band, TiBitor.h^ 

Where their o toging dispositions ga^d poom 

Are greatly prized by the musicians. hospital, pi 

Unhappily, this life of peace, contri 

I grieve to say, must shortly cease, ^^7 ^ ^ 

Ibr General Andr^, odious man, Minstrels £ 

Is going to stop it —if he can ! ment last i 

He holds that officers do ill young Mr. 

Who keep the Conscript from his drill 
And make him concentrate his mind „ 

On work of a domestic kind. ^ 

Such menial tasks, he thinks, should Root. 
yidd 

To practice in the tented field, 

To handling guns of various size retun^ 

And doing bayonet exercise. 


then returned to us safely. The band 
of the Inebriates’ Home went out to 
meet him. 

A geological lecture was given kst 
night at the Institute. Quoits are 
played daily. 

Apart. Suit aU inco. — ^Ap. Lopworth 
AND Crutchley, The Parade. 

Flintlock. 

Very open weather has prevailed 
during the last few days. A local cha- 


WHY GO TO CAIRO OE Flintlock. 

CAIUSTES?- Very open weather has prevailed 

Some Arguments tor thc Home Resorts, during the last few days. A local cha- 

(As set forth ly Local Gorreepondents.) upwdB of eighty years old, was 

oet/ juiuib utf going up the mam street yesterday 

I WAS looking out for some pkce in ^thout a hat. The fox hounds were 
which to spend the worst part of the out in a large field. The snow that 
winter, loathing London from November fell last month is now being rapidly 
to May, when suddenly one of my friends removed, and we hope to have the 
suggested giving the home resorts a streets ready for Easter visitors. Fes- 
chance. He darkly hinted at bandits tivities continue at the Hydros, A 
on the P.L.M., insanitary arrangements fancy dress ball was given last week at 
from Hy^res to San Eemo, and “hatred Blobson’s, the hit of the evening being 
of England ” everywhere. Mr. Softley as Queen JEIlissaheih, 

“Turn,” he said, “to your daily Tate’s Hot. Bath available. Gas in 
paper and read the news, attractions, ^if bedrooms. Opposite pub. kundry. 

I l»v. ». d»ld.d .p«=yh«„ 

riTL’- z X T X— — * winter resort. 


paper and read the news, attractions, all bedrooms, 
and so on, sent up daily by the local ^ have not 

I found 

Boqqleton. TAXATIi 

Though the sky was cloudy, and rain 
fell heavily all day yesterday, it was very 
fine at night. Much ratification has {A Hint t 
been caused here by the inauguration 


TAXATION OF SUBURBAN 
“VALUES.” 

(A Hint to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,) 


of a horse-trough outside the Post- gju Michael, spare the aching backs 
Office. The Tradesmen’s Association Of those poor sheep already shorn ; 
took advantage of the interesting occa- On him insensate lay your tax, 


sion to present a massive silver locket . Whio, thinking to exalt his horn, 
to Mrs. J IMSON, our popular Mayoress. Christens his little box of bricks 
Goat Hot.— Fir. cL Brae. air. Mod. San Remo ” — meaning “ number 
ter. — ^Pen. Flofp, Prop.^* six.’* 

•RoimTr wMvxr.-p ^ho bllss that wTaps lus soul around 

B^y breezes prevail, and as proof ^ene’er he views that blessed name, 

If ft wf Should still iu leler sort abound 

may be mentioned tnat the trees were -P/x-w 

uever so nearly about to bud. A rasp- ^ ^ 

o^aT And cab^^iight blaspheme the less, 

^sitor, ^eiusly p^sed* tk)u! Threading that stony wilderness. 

sand^ pounds towards the new cottage 0 Chancellor, consider well 
hospital, providing that ten other gentle- These leagues on leagues of virgin 
men contribute a similar sum by the soil, 

day after to-morrow . ^ The Mudworth Which at a word you might compel 
Mmstrels g^ve ^ enjoyable entertain- To yield such rich and easy spoil ; 
ment kst night in the Pump Room, and So shall these dreary wastes of stone 


young Mr. Hanker was encored for his 
^inted rendering of Oh, Ho! Oh, 

Mud. Hot. Sel. Wint. terms. — 


For aU their hideousness atone. 


On work of a domestic kind. "'^Yint. terms. — Suggested Publications.— Mr. Hetne- 

Such menial tasks, he thinks, should advertises a novel by Margabet 

yi^d Dulton Wells. L. Woods, entitled Sons of the Sword. 

To practice in the tented field, S^eat event here yesterday was Happy start fora series : say, Daughters 

To handling guns of various size the return of the Imperial Yeoman whom of the Dagger, Brothers oj the Bomb, 

And doing bayonet exercise. ^ front with a great tea Aunts of the Arquebus, Cousins of the 

^ * recently. Unfortunatdy, owing to a Cannon (which might be a military- 

system, therefore, wiR be changed War Office blunder, he got no farther ecclesiastical story of the “ Church 

(Or ^ the G^eiAl has arranged) than Southampton, where, after drinking inilitant ”), Belatlves of the Rapier, 

Attd nopoe win he allowed to shirk the King’s h^th, he was taken care of Mothers of the Mushet, and, perhaps, a 

©t militaiy work. by the authorities for fourteen days, and nautical tak of life on board an armour- 

Oharact,™ .« admti^unent. without j^teratiou. 

or martial ways, imierted under luatter at a guinea a line. A SoN OF A QuN. 
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Secorid Eoiseiwm IiTo, 1. “Ulloah, Danny* what are you lookin* eor*’* 

8 ec ( mdHo 7 > iemaTi ^ o . 2 , “Pbrkisitbs. G-uv’nor’s just been over 'ere. jumps so much 'ioher than 'is oesb, there’s 

ALWAYS SOME SMALL CHANGE OR SUMMAT TO BE PICKED UP < 


it Tip, and come and have a chop with me. Afterwards you 
can go and get vaccinated if you are afraid of small-pox/' 

“ I couldn’t possibly,” he declared. “ The President said 
he hoped vegetarians would do all in their power to 
counteract the false doctrine that people could be saved 
from one disease by the inocxdation of another ! ” 

“It was very foolish of the President,” I suggested. 

“Not at aU,” he returned, warmly. “Besides, I do not 
want to die yet. Did you see that a Battersea Borough 
CoimciUor said that there were more deaths from vaccina- 
tion than from smaU-pox ? ” 

“I never did hear much good of Borough Councils yet,” 
I replied ; “ but I have often heard better things than that. 
Come and have a chop.” 

“I think,” he said slowly and sadly, “I should like to 
watch you eat one, but I must not partake myself. Still, I feel 
so horribly empty that I may take a little bread and cheese.” 

We Irft the smoking-room and found a comer table in the 
dining-room. I ordered my chop and other things, and 
Ms eyes grew wistful. 

“ What do you tMnk of the President’ll theory ? ” he said. 

“ NotMng at all,” I replied, shortly. 

“ And of the Borough Councillor’s ? ” 

“ Less,” I said. 

“ After all, I tMnk I shall get vaccinated this afternoon,” 
he said, with the air of one who yields an outpost of his 
creed in order to confirm the inner defences. 

Then my chop came, and I began to eat with appetite. 
He watched in a silence that became almost painful. Sud- 
denly, however, his mouth opened, and he called out in a 
loud voice, “ Waiter ! bring me a chop, several chops, and no 
vegetallea ! ” 


THE FAD THAT* FAILED. 

“ Fate cannot touch me, I have lunched to-day,” he said 
with simulated hilarity as he came up to me in the dub 
SftLoking-room. 

“How?” I asked. 

“ WeU,” he replied, “I had furie of porridge, consoww^ 
of potatoes and cauliflower au naturel. There was some- 
thing else too of wMch I know not the name. It looked 
like green peas wrapped up in porridge, and I declined it. 
It is a novd sensation. I feel full and empty at the same 
time.” 

“ What did you do it for ?” I demanded. 

“ I am become a vegetarian,” he answered with the air of 
an early mar^r. 

“ Why ? ” I asked in surprise, for I had always imagined 
him to understand the art of dining as well as any man, 

“ Because,” he said, “ I do not wish to catch the small- 
pox, and vegetarians do not catch it.” 

“ Who said so ? ” I asked again. 

“ The President of the London Vegetarian Association,” 
he replied, “He said that ‘if people would only put their 
lives in harmony with Heaven’s eternal laws of health, there 
need be no fear of contracting small-pox.’ ” 

“ Oh ! ” I said. “ Do you like your diet ? ” 

“I hardly know,” he said, thoughtfully. “I feel as if 
I was becoming emptier every moment. But it is a great 
tMng to be in touch with the eternal laws of health.” 

“You say that,” I assured Mm, “much as a man who 
had been drifting about in an open boat in mid-Atlantic for 
a week, supporting life on one sMp’s biscuit and a pint of 
stale water, would mention a life on the ocean wave ! Give 
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THE PEUPEOT OAE. 

{HespeetfiHly dedicated to the Presidents He is iis Captain’s constant joy, 
of the two University Boat CLvbs,) Tlie comfort of liis coaclieB. 


Onoe on a dim and dream-lite shore, 
Half seen, half recollected, 

I thought I met a human oar 
IdegdLy perfected. 

To me at least he seemed a man 
like any of our neighbours, 
Formed on the seK-same sort of plan 
For high aquatic labours. 

His simple raiment took my eyes : 

No fancy duds he sported, 

He had his rather lengthy thighs 
Exiguously ‘‘ shorted.” 

A scan about his neck he threw ; 

A zephyr hid his torso ; 

He looked as much a man as you — 
Perhaps a triffle more so. 

And yet I fancy you ’ll agree, 

When his description ’s ended, 

No merdy mortal ^ng could be 
So faultlessly commended- 
r noted down with eager band 
The points that mark his glory ; 

So grant me your attention, and 
I ’n set them out before ye. 

His hands are ever light to catch, 
Their swiftness is astounding : 

No billiard-ball could pass or match 
The pace of their rebounding. 
Then, joyfully rdeased and gay, 

And springy as Apollo’s, 

With what a fine columnar sway 
His balanced body follows ! 

He keeps his sturdy legs applied 
Just where he has been taught to. 
And always moves his happy slide 
Precisdy as he ought to. 

He owns a wealth of symmetry 
Which nothing can diminish, 

And^ strong men shout for joy to see 
His wonder-working finish. 

He never rows his stroke in dabs — 
A fatal form of sinning — 

And never either catches crabs 
Or misses the beginning. 


When grumblers call the rowing vile, 
Or growl about the weather. 

Our Phoenix smiles a cheerful smile 
And keeps the crew together. 

No “ hump ” is his — when everything 
Looks black his zeal grows stronger. 
And makes his temper, like his swing. 
Proportionately longer. 

One ainri is his through weeks of stress : — 
By each stroke rowed to aid work. 

No facile sugared prettiness 
Impairs his swirling blade-work. 
And, oh, it makes the pulses go 
A thousand to the minute 
To see the TYiaT> sit down and row 
A ding-dong race and win it ! 
o ^ ^ 

Such was, and is, the perfect oar, 

A sort of river Prince, Sirs ; 

I never met the man before. 

And never saw him since, Sirs. 

Tet stiU, I think, he moves his blade, 
As grand in style, or grander, 

As Caj)tain of some Happy-Shade 
Elysian Leander. H. 0. L. 


THE ROAD TO THE WOOLSACK. 

I HAVE received so many applications 
from candidates for forensic honours to 
give an opinion upon the modus operandi 
of securing success in the Law Courts 
that I have determined to devote some 
of my scanty leisure to addressing the 
Editor of the leading paper patronised 
by Bench and Bar on the subject. My 
correspondents do not desire to be liti- 
gants save as agents, in fact they are 
ml anxious to become members of one 
of the four Inns. Some of them are 
rather impatient and deprecate delay. 
One gentleman, who has not yet become 
even a student, asks me if there “ is not 
some short cut to fame?” Wdl, I 
would rather not venture a decided 
opinion upon the subject. If one 


v^rmssesmeoegin^g. ^ If one 

hiB 8kp Uie stoim-TOnds tlow, becomes personally interested in a 


nd ©ve^ hpper frets her : Chancery suit, one rapidly secures an 

He hems the cox cry, ^ Let her go I insight into the assessment of costs and 

And swmgs and drives and lets her. subjects of a kindred character that may 

Besides, he has about his knees, service in the march to pros- 

His feet, his wrists, his shoulders, ^ i^ayself have had such 

Some points which make him work with ^ experience. Some ten or twenty 


ease, 

And fascinate beholders, 
j He is, in short, impeccable, 

And — ^this perhaps is oddest 
In one who rows and looks so well — 
He is supremely modest. 

He alwa 3 ^ keeps his language cool, 
stmxolates its vigour 
la ms^ oi some restrictive rule 
Of dietafy rigour. 



years ago I became a party to an action 
for administering an estate. I was so ! 
active in watching the various parties 
that when payment of expenses was 
ordered on farther consideration my 
name appeared in half-a-dozen bills of 
costs. Not only did I get a good notion 
of the procedure in chambers, but also 
obtained a healthy incentive to further 
work. But it is only right to admit 
that when the suit commenced I had a 


[“The after-dinner Ping-pong player is sighing 
for the invention of a coat .... to meet table 
tennisonian requirements .” — JEvmmg News,’\ 

The above is a design by Mr, Funob's 

FASHION-PLATE ARTIST. ThE CELLULOID BALLS, 
IN PLACE OP BUTTONS AND SHOE BUCKLES, 
AND THE IDECORATIVE BATTLEDORES, WOULD 
BE VERY EPPBOTIVE. ThE DESIGN OP THE 
CAP, TOO, WILL BE APPRECIATED BY THOSE 
WHO CANNOT KEEP THEIR HAIR ON OR 
STRAIGHT WHILST PLAYING. 

fair competence, but towards its close 
became poorer. However, it was most 
interesting to notice the dwindling of 
the estate in satisfying the clamours of 
the solicitors. It was certainly the rule 
that suitors might come and suitors 
might go, hut the corpus must remain 
for ever — ^to satisfy the prot&gSs of the 
taxing master. 

The esprit de corps of the profession 
was certainly — ^from a forensic point of 
view — delightful. Whatever the wrang- 
ling might be in matters of detail — sudi 
as the interests of the parties litigating 
— ^the one basis of action (all things 
being equal) was the protection of the 
funds in Court for the purpose I 
have indicated. Whomever or whatever 
a solicitor might represent, when it 
came to a question of security for 
expenses, the stem cry of the lawyer 
was very properly (from a purely pro- 
fessional point of view) “ hands on,” 
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WHAT TOMMY OVERHEARD. 

Mrs. Jiflks. ‘That’s SiaNOR Soeapbski just passed. He plays the violin like an 

ANGEL.’* 

Tommy. “Mummy, beak, do the angels say Dam* when a string breaks?” 


I hope, on some future occasion, 
to point out how easy it is for the 
student to he called to the outer Bar, to 
secure the patents of a King's Counsel, 
and to ascend the Bench, and ultimately 
become Lord Chancellor. But on the 
present occasion I have occupied the 
valuable space placed at my disposal by 
introductory remarks. I will content my- 
self by answering one of the many ques- 
tions put to me by stating that I have 
never allowed myself to become Lord 
Chancellor because I conscientiously 
object to mixing up law with politics. 

(Signed) A. Briepiess, junior. 

Pvmp EandLe Court. 


THE SONG OF A FIRESIDE 
RANGER. 

I ’VE donned a cloak and leathern hose 
And a feathered hat of felt, 

A rapier keen at mjr side is seen, 

And I Ve pistols in my bdt ; 

I am ready for either open war 
Or the sudden veiled attack ; 

And I laugh at the frowns of sullen 
clowns 

Who menace behind my back. 

For I’m off to the land of stem romance 
Where arro^iit heroes ride, 

With Weiman^etman, Stanley Weyman, 
Weyman at my side. 

I Ve donned a “ frock” and a ” chimney- 
pot,” 

And gloves of faultless fit. 

For I seek the haunts where fashion 
flaunts 

And airs its grace and wit. 

The fickle fair who dally there 
With swains of high degree 
But ope their lips and out there slips 
A sparkling repartee. 

Then it ’s oh ! for the glittering, glad- 
some world 

As we hail a passing fly. 

Just Hawkins, Hawkins, Anthony 
Hawkins, 

Anthony Hope and I. 

I’ve donned “me Sabbath suit o’ 
blacks” 

And a plaid of sober hue. 

That I may confer with the ‘ ‘ Meenister, * ’ 
And the “ Auld Licht ” dders too. 
I’ve learnt the sense of “ben” and 
“but,” 

And have also learnt to love 
Brave-hearted Jess, whose tenderness 
Was bom of Heaven above. 

And it ’s oh I for the welcome lights of 
Thrums, 

Where tears and laughter blend, 

With Barrie, Barrie, J. M. Barrie, 
Barrie for guide and friend. 

I ’ve donned a Norfolk suit of grey, 

And a canvas helmet too. 

For I ’m off to a land of burning sand 
With Captain Good and crew. 


We have chosen a long-named Zulu chief 
To share our joys and woes, 

And there isn’t a tongue the tribes 
among 

But one of the party knows. 

Then it’s hey! for the subterranean 
stream 

And the queen of a thousan^ears, 
With Haggard, Haggard, Rider Baggard, 
To raise and quell our fears. 

I ’ve donned a somewhat motley garb 
From cupboard, drawer, and shelf, 
Wherever stored — ^for I ’m off on board 
Of the Ship that Found Eerself. 

I mean to land on India’s strand. 

And the sights of Simla see ; 

To crack a joke with the jungle folk. 

To carouse with Soldiers Three. 

So it ’s oh 1 for a cruise with vivid views 
Of a bright Imperial realm. 

With Kjpling, Kipling, Rudyard Kipling, 
Kipling at the hehn. 

I ’ve donned my “ slacks ” and a sailor 
cap, 

And a rare old pilot coat, 


And early o’clock I ’m off to a dock 
Where Many Cargoes float. 

My heart grows light at the welcome 
sight 

Of the skipper’s discontent 
As off we steer in an atmosphere 
Of ambiguous compliment. 

Then it ’s oh ! for the cook and the cabin- 
boy, 

As away from the wharf we steal, 
With Jacobs, Jacobs, jocular Jacobs, 
Jacobs at the wheel. 

Again the garb of a gentleman, 

For I go to join the throng 
Of heroes fair and debonair, 

Or silent, brave and strong. 

Be it Afric’s coast, or France, or Spain, 
Or Russia’s waste of snow. 

With never a fear of a journey drear, 

I gird myself and go. 

Then it ’s oh ! for the womanly, high- 
souled girl, 

And the rogue who is underhand, 
With Merriman, Mebriman, H. S. 
Mebbiman, 

MEBRUiaN in command. 
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THE RIVAL CREWS AT PRACTICE. 

{By Our Own 'NavJtieal Betainer.) 

Second Notioe. 

A CHANGE lias to 1)6 recorded in the Liberal Combination. 
On bis return to tbe boat at 7, Rosebery bad announced bis 
intention of. setting a private stroke of bis own to tbe bow 
oars. As a result, not unforeseen by him, tbe handle of bis 
oar naturally came into repeated contact witb tbe broad of 
Stroke’s back. This process, wbicb bad given proniise of 
proving a source of secret satisfaction to No. 7, wbo bad taken 
tbe precaution of casing bis knuckles in light kid gloves, 
bad its painful counterpart in tbe constant bombardment of 
Rosebery’s back by Harcourt at 6. Tbe undoubted gravity 
of this welter oarsman, as he plunges forward, differs 
materially from that of the small depbant in tbe problem, 

I whose weight as it advanced along tbe inclined plane was 
for convenience permitted to be regarded as negligible. 

1 Accordingly, on bis own initiative, 7 has now replaced 
j Bow, tbe latter shifting to 3, 3 to 5, and 5 to 7. At bis new 
! thwart, witb nobody to ram him behind, Rosebery enjoys a 
! certain freedom from inconvenience, and from bis point of 
I vantage, witb tbe rest of tbe boat in front of him has greater 
facilities, as an independent oar, for offering comments on 
tbe behaviour of the crew generally. At tbe same time tbe 
difficulties of tbe bow side, wbo are expected to take their 
time from him, are increased by tbe fact that be is outside 
tbe range of Ibeir vision. Tbe device of a small band- 
mirror affixed to tbe outriggers of 3, 5, and 7, is to enable 
them to cope witb this difficulty, and gather some vague 
premonition of what Bow is going to do next. 

Appended are tbe names and latest weights of tbe crew 
in their new order of rowing. It will be observed that 
their recent exertions have somewhat reduced both Stroke 
and Bow, tbe latter especially, owing to bis having enjoyed 
a lengthy period of comparative luxury and inertia. 
On tbe other hand, No. 6, wbo, since tbe retirement of 
Rosebery to tbe bow thwart, finds a narrower field for bis 
fighting energies, is gaining daily in weight. Cox also has 
put on a few pounds, having modified his training exercise, 
wbicb at one time took tbe form of a sharp run across 
country in full pobceman’s uniform. Tbe rest of tbe crew 
remain stationa^, witb tbe exception of Asquith, in whose 
case the anxieties of Iris new position are beginning to teU 
upon a fine physique. These anxieties are largely due to 
the fact that bis stroke is set him from behind, and that 
the eccentricities of Bow, so far from being always con- 
jecturable beforehand, despite tbe band-mirror, are often 
only to be recognised by the ensuing shock wbicb tbe boat 
sustains. 




sf. 

Jha. 

Bow 

. Lord Rosebery 

12 

6 

2. 

Mr. Bryce 

9 

10 

3. 

Sir E. Grey 

11 

7 

4. 

Mr, Morley 

10 

0 

5. 

Sir H. Fowler 

]2 

4 

6. 

Sir W. Harcourt .... 

17 

13 

7. 

8. 

Mx. Asquith 

Sir H. OampbeU-Bannennan 

12 

14 

7 

1| 

C!ox 

. Mr. Uoyd-George .... 

4 

9 


Mr. Spender, one of tbe Liberal coaches, is still optimistic, 
and contends that notwithstanding an apparent divergence 
of styl^, tbe crew is actually characterised by inherent 
unifonnily. This view, however, is not shared by tbe 
conoscenti. 

Passing to criticism in detail, we may say that Bow 
is a showy oar, but not a sound worker. He is inclined 
i?o sugar when there are no spectators on tbe bank. He 


brought a great reputation from Eton, and would make a 
good figure-bead in any race for which tbe other crew bad 
scratched. But be has no staying-power for a stem (fimse. 
He rather prides himself on a tendency to dig, and is often 
beard to shout, “ More spade work ! ” 

Bryce at 2 has tbe advantage of a cosmopolitan experience. 
He has rowed on tbe Great Salt Lake (Utah), tbe Orange 
River, and tbe Holy Roman Marshes. 

Of No. 3 great things have been predicted. He has a 
pretty, taking style. But be has not yet proved bis water- 
mansiup in foul weather. He is obviously uncomfortable 
in bis present surroundings, and it is thought by many that 
be would be better suited witb a seat in tbe rival crew. 

No. 4 has scarcely enough stamina for the Westminster 
course. He is an honest worker according to bis lights, but 
lacks both Sian and adaptability. He has an air of abstrac- 
tion when paddling, as if bis heart were elsewhere, and 
occasionally lets bis blade get vcp behind bis ear like a quill 
pen. Though be has said of himself, “I am a stem, cold 
oar, and range apart,” be really belongs, as we have seen, 
to tbe bow end oi the boat. 

Eowier at 5 is hereditarily nonconformist, and has full play 
for his individuality in the present so-called combination. 

No. 6 is a veteran challenger, and would sooner compete 
with tbe members of his own crew than nobody^ at all. Tbe 
immense trampling capacity of bis feet is of incomparable 
service when once they get fixed on tbe stretcher, but they 
are apt to break loose and crash through tbe frail shell of a 
racing craft. He still sits bis full weight, if be does not 
actuaUy pull it ; and the support of his mere presence in 
such close neighbourhood is tbe sole remaining source of 
Stroke’s confidence. Since tbe migration of Rosebery from 
7 to bow. No. 6 has given his knuckles a well-merited rest. 

Asquith, tbe new 7, has a good rovring bead and is what 
is popularly known as a brilliant oar. But it has been 
generally doubted whether bis moral force is equal to tbe 
exigencies of a tight struggle. Originally of Spartan habits, 
be has of late years developed a taste for social ambitions, 
wbicb has played havoc witb bis training. His prospects 
indeed are not what they were. Placed, so to speak, 
between tbe devil and tbe deep sea, witb a Stroke (in front) 
whom be declines to follow, and a Bow (behind) that by tbe 
nature of things be cannot follow though be would, be can 
no longer hope, in the near future, to be in tbe winning boat, 
and tbe most that he can achieve is to assist witb tbe rest of 
tbe how oars in puUing tbe stroke side round. 

Stroke, whose private attitude towards bis crew is marked 
by protestations of unimpaired amity, has made a fair show 
of adapting himself to tbe variegated time of tbe men 
behind him. His methods are the methods of humanity, 
and be would not willingly displace tbe smallest insect on 
the surface of tbe water. In consequence, be rows rather 
light, and once very nearly gave vent to an expression of 
refined contempt for tbe habit of digging. 

Coxswain Lioyd, wbo has assumed tbe second name of 
George, tutelary saint of England, from motives of patriotism, 
has drawn most of bis experience from Wales. As a result, 
be bandies bis hues in the somew!^t rough manner of a 
pmfessional barpoonist. He also makes a point of keeping 
bis rudder bard against tbe bow-side oars. In this way be 
raises a lot of water, wbicb is suggestive of the spouting of 
a cetacean. Though limited in stature, it wodd greatly 
annoy him to be mistaken for a Liberal Imp. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the dissensions in the 
Liberal boat, wbicb at one time aroused a certain interest, 
bave^ now come to be considered tedious to the verge of 
stupidity; and in regard to tbe issue of the contest between 
the rival crews, tbe pubbc remains fixed in that attitude of 
indifference wbicb is commonly associated witb a foregone 
conclusion. 0. S. 



1 A WELCH RARE-BIT AT TERRY’S. 

I The case of a nervous man becoming v7eIL-niglL distrauglit 
under the overwhelming impression of having been the 
immediate cause of a friend’s death, and frantically assuming 
a disguise which shall assist him in escaping the attention 
of the police, is not a novelty on the stage. Several varia- 
tions on this theme will occur to the playgoer’s, or play- 
reader’s, mind, notably VHomme Blase, or, as its English 
title is. Used Z7p, in which Charies Mathews as Sir Charles 
Coldstream has never been, and never will be, surpassed. 
The Baronet thinks he has caused the death of a blacksmith, 
and the blacksmith thinks he has killed Sir Charles, both 
having wresded and tumbled out of window into the river 
together. 

In The New Clown, by H. M. Paull, Lord Cyril Garston, 
a namby-pamby, efPeminate little person, gives his friend 
Captain Trent what Mr. Pehiey’s simpering curate would 
cali “quite a nasty knock,” which causes him to lose his 
balance and fall into the river, whereupon Lord Cyril 
imagines he has been the cause of the Captam’s death, and 
one Thomas Baher turmng up, who is on his way to fulfil an 
engagement as a clown in a travelling circus. Lord Cyril, 
lor a consideration to Baker, assumes the name of Baker, and, 
disguised as clown, takes his place in the ring. 

Mr. James Welch, with his quiet, natural humour, is 
excellent as the highly sensitive little aristocrat masquerading 
as the new clown ; and Mr. Oubenoe Buxistoh plays to the 
life the rather bounding Eonhle, Jack, as in the previous 
piece this same actor had given a curiously dose imitation of 
the manner and appearance of Mr. Gillette as the now famous 


Sherlock Holmes. En passant, it must be said, and with 
truth, of Mr. Biakiston, as Polly Eccles said of her lather, 
that, “ he may have his faults, but he’s a very clever man.” 
The disreputable Thomas Baker finds a most amusing 
impersonator in Mr. George Shelton ; and Mr. John Willes is 
precisely the stolid landlord of a riverside inn. The sisters 
Maude and Winnie Chesterton are ainly played by Miss 
Janet Alexander and Miss Beatrice iBwm. 

Miss NinaBouoicault gives us a perfect miniature portrait 
of the impulsive, tender-hearted Rose, niece of the circus- 
proprietor, making of her such a character as Charles 
Diokens might have imagined. 

But the gem of the piece, for which unstinted praise is 
due both to author and actor, but especially to the latter, 
is the characterisation of Mr, Dixon, circus-proprietor and 
riug-master, and its perfect impersonation by Mr. Edward 
Sass. His perpetual reiteration of “Now, my lad,” and 
“ You know what I mean,” in various tones, his professional 
“airs and graces,” which have become part and parcel of 
his natmre, are delightfully portrayed. 

Two more of the dramatis personae are quite worthy of 
honourable mention, the one being Boy (no name mentioned, 
simply '^Boy'' tovJb court), by Master Leonard Parker, and 
the other is “ The Performing Donkey” (not mentioned in 
the bills), a real live, highly-trained circus ass, belonging 
to Mister Sass, whose scene with Mr. James Welch is one of 
the funniest in the piece. The introduction of this donkey 
as one of the principal characters is in strict keeping with 
the locality in which the action of the piece takes place, 
namely, “ Bray.” 
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MR. PUNCH’S NATIONAL DRAMAS. 

Ajtee tke Homeric tlank verse drama with which Mr. 
Funeh's National Theatre opened its season, something 
lighter seems to be reqidred. The next play, therefore, will 
belong to the modem Political genre of which Mr. Anihony 
Hope is the inventor. It is called : — 

Tomlinson’s Tabeenaole. 

ACT I. — Scene— S ir John Muodleton’s study in Carlion 
Eouse Terraee. Mr. Vantromp, Ifiis secretary, is discov- 
ered at a large desh opening letters. 

Vantromp (glancing at these as fast as they are opened, 
reading a sentence, and then casting them aside impatiently). 
“Mr. Tomlinson’s political attitude” — ^Bah! .... “After 
reading Mr. Tomlinson’s speech Pish ! .... “No one 
can observe Mr. Tomlinson’s views ’’—Pshaw ! (Opening 
TTKyre rapidly.) .... “Mr. Tomlinson’s patriotism.” .... 
“Mr. Tomlinson’s force” — ^Tut! .... Tomlinson .... 
Tomlinson ! 

Enter Sir John, a mild, hindly, rather hel^ss creature. 

Sir J. (rubbing his hands genially). Ah, good morning, j 
Yantbomp 1 Any letters ? 

Van. A few. Sir. {Pointing to heap. 

Sir J. And what are they about, eh? 

Van. Nothing special, Sir — except Tomlinson. 

Sir J. Tomlinson ? Ai, yes. Very satisfactory, his return 
to political life. He ’s a force, an undeniable force. 
van. Yes. But on which side? 

Sir J. On our side, of course. There are little differences, 
no doubt, subtle divergences. But Unity, my dear Van- 
TEOMP, Unity ! Practically, we are agreed on all points. 

Van. Indeed ? I hadn’t been able to discover that. 

Sir J. But his speeches, my dear fellow .... 

Van. Wouldn’t it be as well to make sure ? 

Sir J. Perhaps it would. I ’ll drop in on him at luncheon 
and sound him. It ’s just on half-past one. [Exit cheerily. 
(Curtain.) 

ACT n, — Scene — ^Mr, Tomlinson’s dining room in Mayfair. 
Luncheon is on the table. Enter Tomlinson and Sir John. 
Sir J. Very unceremonious, my dropping in on you in 
this way, my dear Tomlinson. 

Tom. Not at all, Sir John. Delighted to see you. Will 
you sit there ? [They sit. Luncheon is served. 

Sir J. Delightful day, isn’t it ? 

Tom. Very pleasant. Try one of those cutlets. 

Sir J. Thank you. Thank you. 

Tom. (to footman). Put the things on the table, Manton, 
You needn’t wait. [Exit Manton. 

Sir J. Your cutlets — er — ^remarkably good. 

Tom. My dear Sir John, you have not come aR the way 
from Carlton House Terrace to talk about my cutlets. 

Sir J. (with an uneasy laugh). No — er — that ’s true. 
Tom. (ruthlessly). What have you come to talk about ? 

Sir J. (hesitating). Well — er — it’s about your metaphors. 
2*om. Metaphors? 

Sir J. Yes — there’s a sort of — er — efflorescence about 
them — don’t you think? 

Tm. Upon my word, 1 don’t know that I do. 

Sir J. Of course we all desire the Unity of the Party. 
Tom. No doubt — ^if there ’s anything we’re united about. 
Sir J. (u/neasily). He ! He ! Very good. But I thought 
if there were less — er— efflorescence there might be — er — 
more Unity. Eh ? 

Tom. I’m sorry you think so. By the way, I don’t 
admire your metaphors either. 

Sir J. Indeed? 

Tom. Shall I give you instances ? 

I Sir J, (Jmiviedly). No, no, I think you ’d better not. It 
I tvtnQ94. wdly tend towards Unity, would it ? 


Tom. My dear Sir John, let me be plain with you. I ’m 
all for Unity so long as it means that you agree with me. 
But if by Unity you mean that I have got to agree with you, 

I don’t care about the prospect. 

Sir J. (tearfully). This is very unexpected, very unex- 
pected. (More sternly.) I must, however, put to you one 
question. Do you speak as one in the Tabernacle or out- 
side it ? 

Tom. (disgusted). Another metaphor ! I ’m outside it. 

Sir J. (in a burst of tenderness). Ai, my poor friend ! 
That lonely furrow again ! 

Tom. No. Spadework. And I ’m not alone, either. 

Sir J. (uyringing his hands). And I thought we were such 
a United Party. ^ [Exit mournfully. 

(Curtain.) 

ACT HI. — Scene — S ir John’s study. Vantbomp still at his 
desk writing. 

Van. Pour o’clock ! (Yaums.) The chief ’s a long time 
over that luncheon. [Betums to his writing. 

Enter Sir John. He looks less cheery than he did 
earlier in the day and sinks into chair limply. 

Sir J. I’ve seen Tomlinson. 

Van. Pleasant luncheon? 

Sir J. Not at all. 

Van, (glancing at clock). It lasted some time. 

Sir J. Less than an hour. I’ve been walking since, 
trying to collect my thoughts. 

Van. Tomlinson not very genial ? 

Sir J. He breaks with us definitely. 

Van. Didn’t you reason with him? Didn’t you point 
out the necessity of Unity, the moral beauty of agreeing to 
differ ? Didn’t you show him that in politics the difference 
between black and white was more apparent than real. 

Sir J. 1 did aU that. But it was useless. With revolting 
cynicism he said that his conception of Unity was my 
agreeing with him, not his agreeing to differ from me. 

Van. Monster I 

Sir J. (almost weeping). And after all my speeches too ! 
After I ’ve proved again and again in pubHo meetings that 
our views, though apparenliy contradictory, were in reality , 
identical. It ’s heart-breaking 1 

Van. (with great disgust). This comes of cleaning one’s 
slate ! 

Sir J. (ruefully). I shouldn’t have minded his cleaning 
his slate. But I object to his breaking it over my head. 
I call such proceedings methods of barbarism. 

Van. (much alarmed). Hush ! Hush ! 

Sir J. I use the phrase in a political sense. 

Van. (frostily). I think, perhaps, it would be better not 
to use it at all in future. 

Sir J. Perhaps you ’re right. But it ’s a deprivation. I 
own it ’s a deprivation. 

Van. Indeed, I think it might be more prudent to avoid 
all figurative expressions just now. 

Sir J. (in a burst of emotion). So I suggested to Tomlin- 
son. “ Let us give up metaphors,” I said. But he didn’t 
agree with me. He didn’t seem even to want to agree with 
me! 

Van. Surly fellow! 

Sir J. But there, I can’t trust myself to speak of it. 
I shall go and lie down. And remember, Vanibomp, I ’m 
not at home to anyone. Mind, to anyone I 

[Exit in a flood of tears. 

(Curtain.) 


The BoyaJ^ Visit to Devonshibe.— Their Majesties, it is 
reported, on their return from the West, expressed them- 
sdves highly ddi^hted with the manner in which they were 
received by the creme de la crhme of Devonshire society. 
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PLEASURE PLUS PROFIT. 

The Bulgarian Bandit Co., Limited, 
beg to call attention to their arrange- 
ments for providing authors with enjoy- 
able Easter vacations. Absolutely free 
accommodation is offered for literary 
men and women, as all expenses will be 
met by public sulDscriptions and Govern- 
ment grants. And those who avail 
themselves of this opportunity will be 
able subsequently to dispose ol their 
work for prices 'hitherto beyond their 
wildest dreams. At the present moment, 
for example, twenty-five American pub- 
lishers are bidding against one another 
for the privilege of obtaining copy from 
Miss Stois®. The moral, for all writers 
desirous of increasing their incomes, is 
obvious. 

We have chartered special steamers 
for our clients, leaving London once a 
week, and parties can be promptly 
kidnapped on the frontier between the 
hours of ten and six (Saturdays, ten to 
one). The operation will be performed 
painlessly by experts. If a grand 
dramatic kidnapping is required — 
which can be worked up afterwards 
into a striking artide — a small lee is 
charged. This includes brandishing of 
swords, firing of guns, hire of a few 
Turkish soldiers to be put to flight, 
and attendance of a competent photo- 
gr^her. 

The patrons of the Bulgarian Bandit 
Co. will be comfortably lodged in 
highly eligible caves. It is undesirable 
to desciib^e their exact situation, but 
they are in the midst of most pictur- 
esque scenery, and are fitted with every 
convenience, including all the literary 
journals, typewriters, and rhyming dic- 
tionaries. The diet, consisting princi- 
pally of figs and fried goat, is noted 
for its tonic properties. The poems 
and stories written upon it have a 
unique flavour, highly esteemed by 
editors. 

While it is impossible to allow our 
clients to conduct their ovm correspond- 
ence, other than letters relating to the dis- 
patch of ransom, a bandit of superior 
intelligence is prepared to act as the 
literary agent of authors taking up 
their abode with us. He will be in 
direct communication with all the best 
publishing houses, and will either sell 
poems and descriptive sketches to the 
utmost advantage, or, if events shoxdd 
unfortunately make this necessary, will 
edit an author’s work for posthumous | 
publication, together with a preface 
describing the fortitude with which he 
met his end. 

The scale of ransom wiU be by 
arrangement. It will be due within 
one month of capture, and we offer a 
liberal discount for cash. Should it 
be not forthcoming within a further 



\ 


Pnm {wUh the welfare of the working man at hearty and a strong amtipathy to tobacco^ 
sioeetly^ to labourer resting), “Now, ur good man, you know we should all iht to give 
UP SOMETHING IN THE PENITENTIAL TIME OF Lent.” {Engagingly.) “Wouldn’t you like 
TO GIVE UP SOMETHING « EH 

JMomer {stoutly). “Yes, Mabm, I should.” 

Miss Pnm, “ I’m FO glad > And what would you like to give up ? ” 

Loibom er {readily). “ Work ! ” 


period of three months, wo shall be 
compdled to put the author to death, 
in order to meet expenses. In this case, 
however, he will be allowed to compose 
his own epitaph. Our ransom-rates 
are studiously moderate, comparing 
most favourably with those of any 
other bandits or brigands. 

Poets and dramatists will be wel- 
comed, as well as novelists, compilers 
of time-tables, and other writers of 
fiction. 


Should any attempt at a premature 
“rescue” be made by military forces, 
authors “will be expected to aid in 
repelling the attack by reciting portions 
of their own works. 

Owing to the impossibility of obtain- 
ing ransom for them, we must decline 
to leceive critics as our guests. 

Since the number of our visitors is 
sure to be very large, all who wish to 
be kidnapped about Easter should write 
to secure a cave without delay. 
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Aged Criminal, {who lias just got a life sesvtmce^ ** Oh, mb Lhd, I shall never live to do it 1 ” 
Judge {sweetly), “l^EVER mind. Do as mhch op it as toxt can I ** 


A CITY IDILL. 

[The Aeadewg invited its readers to turn some prose of a vrell-known 
Canon into sonnet form, “This suggests,” says a contemporary, “new 

S oBsihihtieB in the production of verse, founded on the principle of the 
ivision of labour,”] 

In gold no movement ” at the Bank to-day ! 

Yet silver shows a fractional advance ” ; 

De Beers are ** weak on farther sales from Erance ” ; 
In Kaffirs “ prices tend to fall away.” 

Consols— now quoted ex — again hetray 
A languid tendency ; men eye askance 
Home rails, which to investors give a chance 
Who venture common courage to display. 

Abroad stagnation reigns, but Spanish Eours ” 

Are pressed for sale and show “ a slight decline ” ; 
One sixteenth lower they put down Mysores ; 

Discounts “ close firm ” at two-three-quarters fine ; 
Then a wild rumour of some Boer defeat 
Gives a faint spurt to “ business in the street.” 


“ THE LITTLE LESS, AND WHAT WORLDS AWAY ! ” 

“ General ObMAN Pasha, son of the Kurdish chief, Bbdbahan PAbHA, was 
to-day sentenced to death by the Criminal Court. The sentence will be 
commuted to one of interment (su) in perpetuity .” — WestnmUer Gazette, 
March 6. 


Ms DEAR Mr. Puncsh.— Papa says that Lord Eobebery has 
given the Banneimaniacs a nasty knock, and please I 
want to know if the Bazmennaniacs are the people that 
sing songs in the paxk on Sundays, and carry such lots of 
lovely baoineirB, aO, different. I thought they was called 
tee/tsotalums. Your little friend, Eileen. 


NEGLECTED! 

“ The King has decided that eighteen representatives of 
the ancient Cinque Ports shall be invited to assist at the 
Coronation. ’ ’ Thus was it stated in the D,T, ’a ‘ ‘ Day by Day’ ’ 
column. The list is headed by Dover and ends with 
Margate. What a snub for Ramsgate 1 George the Eourth 
embarked at Ramsgate for his beloved Hanover, and an 
Obdisk commemorates both his departure and return. 
Thenceforth. Ramsgate was “Royal Ramsgate.” The 
Duchess of Kent and her late l&jesty before she was 
Queen resided in Ramsgate. The oldest inhabitants can 
point out the Royal Residence, and an inscription is, we 
bdieve, still extant on the little dairy whence was brought 
every morning the fresh milk for the Duchess’s and the 
Princess Victoria’s early breakfast. And now is “Royal 
Ramsgate” to be left out in the cold, while Margate is 
honoured with an invitation to the Coronation? Oh, too 
cruel I Sir Wollaston Knocker, Registrar of Cinque Ports, 
must be informed by a deputation from Ramsgate that this 
sort of thing isn’t “ up to the knocker ” at aU. 


AUTHOR! AUTHOR! 

(A Scene in the Near Future,) 

Stage Manager (to Assistant). They are calling for the 
Author. Is the iron curtain down ? 

Assistant. Yes, Sir. 

Stage Man. And the emergency exits open? 

Assist. Yes, Sir. 

Stage Man. Is the Aulhor in his coat of mail? 

Assist. Yes, Sir, Two supers are holding him. 

Stage Man. I think we might venture to put him in front. 
I insured his life last week. 




THE KING’S SHILLING. 

Like Hecbbit (with ahiTlmg from Sebgeakt Bh-db-ck). “ WHAT ! A SH I liLTH ’ A DAY CLHAB ! ALL EIGHT, GUV NOE, I M ON ! 
VoLDiriEEB (aside). “AH! EXTRA HALFPENCE FOE HIM. EXTRA KICKS FOR ME!" 
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THE AUTOMATIC OASE-HAEDESTED ** RUNHIKO-MAKT." 


For testing the slwoting effid&njcy of tliA Volunteers 


Mr. B-l3l}y Sp-nc-r. 

House of Gorrmons, Monday, March 
3rd , — ^No man enjoys a joke more 
heartily than Oap’en Tommy Botoes. He 
can make ’em and take ’em. ^ But there 
j are some thin^ that are no joke. One 
is, getting behind a fellow’s back in his 
constituency and attempting to stab 
him. This happened at King’s Lynn 
the other day when the Cap’em hove in 
sight and mustered his constituency on 
the quarter-deck. The CAP’iasr a dan- 
gerous customer to play tricks with. 
Quick as lightning his supple hand 
was on the wrist of his assailant whom 
he dragged forth into light of day. 

To-night assault more openly renewed 
in House. Good Ministerialists can’t 
understand a man inarching under 
Government flag having a mind of his 
own and presuming to exercise it. 

“ Some of ’em,” ^wled the old salt, 
in moment of rare irritation, “ haven’t 
got the mind to begin with.” 

St. Michael, unimproved by the com- 
panionship of All Angels, tried on little 
game with Committee of Supply ; sub- 
mitted innocent boking “Vote of £100, 
which, carried, would include unauthor- 
ised appropriation for war services of a 
round million. The Cap’en’s eagle eye 


Mr. Br-dr-ck. 

pierced the cunningly -woven device. 
Rising with patriotic intent to expose 
it, he was greeted with impatient 
clamour from below gangway to his 
right. Slowly turning, he surveyed the 
riotous throng. He spake not a word ; 
only looked them up and down. But 
there was ominous quivering of the 
mailed fist; audible, tremulous move- 
ment of the timbered adjunct that does 
duty for the leg “ left in Badajos’ 
breaches ” when his assailants’ grand- 
fathers were puling in the nursery. 
Effect remarkable. Silence suddenly 
fell over noisy throng. 

Having thus by a glance quelled 
incipient mutiny, the Cap’eh went on 
demonstrating irregularity of Chancbiior 
OP Exchequer. Austen Chambeblatn, 
whose look of boyish innocence is worth 
an extra £500 a year to salary of 
Financid Secretary to the Treasury, 
persuasively replied. The Oap’en said 
no more; like Don Jose and, by odd 
coincidence, the German Chancellor, 
what he had said he had said. After a 
while St. Michael, conscience-stricken, 
interposed, and withdrew the Vote, 
thus triumphantly vindicating the 
Cap’bn’s prescience and judgment. 


Col. Sir H-w-rd Y-ne-nt. Col. D-nny. 

Business done , — London Water Bill 
read second time and sent to Joint 
Committee. 

Tuesday night. — ^Don Josfi in fine 
form to-night. His blazing indigna- 
tion shrivels up the Channings and 
other conies (“the conies are but a 
feeble folk ’ ’). Humphreys-Owen moves 
vote of censure on Government for, of 
all thin^ in the world, their infinite 
and costly solicitude for the abandoned 
Boer families gathered within the fold 
of the Refugee Camps. Humphreys- 
Owen the mildest man that ever cut a 
fellow-countryman’s throat with insinua- j 
tion or accusdtion of cowardly cruelty. 
Taken altogether, is of the best t 5 q)e of 
this peculiar class of citizen. White- 
haired, snow-bearded, soft-voiced, low- 
spoken, with countenance of dmost 
sheepish kindness, if his head lacks 
something in clearness of intdlectual 
vision his heart is all right. Even 
his heart has no room for recognition 
of the humane services of his brethren 
at the front, weary with overwork, 
tireless in endeavour to make things 
comfortable for the nation’s strange 
guests. He has no cheer for Tommy 
Atkins Glaring his rations with the 
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frowsy fraus, or helping to bring about 
the state of things described by Mrs. 
Tawoett (who certainly did not go forth 
to bless the Camps) wherein the Boer 
children are “happier than they ever 
were in their own homes.” 

“ Since war began,” says the Member 
FOR Sark, “there has never been seen 
to the credit of a nation so fine a thing 
as these homes on the veld, sheltering 
the wives and children of the men we 
are fighting. That they add a cost of 
£180,000 a month to the burden of the 
war is nothing. It is the conception of 
the generous idea, its painstaking carry- 
ing-out, that make it unique in the 
world's history. Fancy 1 can see 
Napoleon's face had the idea been 
suggested to him in Italy or in Spain. 
Don’t remember it recommending itself 
to our own Cromwell in Ireland. Not 
certain that ^YELLINGTONin analogous cir- 
cumstances would have welcomed it. 
Voluntarily to relieve the foe of the 
embarrassment of home-cares and camp 
followers was not part of his plan of 
campaign.” 

Don Josfi, bubbling over with honest 
indignation, defended men and officers 
at the front besmirched by the hands of 
brethren comfortably regarding scene 
from antimacassared arm-chairs in best 
parlours at home. Touch of comedy 
given to almost tragic episode by the 
regular, automatic uprising of meek- 
visaged Humpheqeys - Owen, explaining 
that he hadn’t said something no one 
had attributed to him. It is hard on a 
man in the full flow of impassioned 
speech to be interrupted by a mildly- 
spoken person who obviously has not 
caught the drift of his remarks. At 
first when interruption came, Don Josi, 
checked midway in sentence, turned and 
glared at the irrelevant gentleman as if 
he would have consumed him with the 
fire of his anger. Something so pathetic 
about Member for Montgomeryshire — ^he 
looked so like an elderly moth dazed in 
the sunlight — that Don Josfi relented, 
suffering his inconsequential buzzing, 
not gladly but with marvdlous restraint. 

Business done, — St. John Brodrtok 
explained latest phase of Army Reform. 
Tommy Atkins have shorter service 
and higher pay. 

Thursday night. — ^Rather a painful 
scene in House on Tuesday night when 
St. John Brodriok was introducing 
Army Estimates. Spoke disrespectfully 
of Volunteers, If it had been the 
Equator, Howard Vinoent wouldn’t have 
minded ; the Volunteers are une autre 
paire de manches. Is not he the repre- 
sentative, almost the embodiment, of 
the Volunteer Corps? Would next 
have Secretary op State for War 
speaking dightingly of Member for 
Central Sheffield. 

To tell the truth the gallant Colonel 


is a little ruffled in temper just now. 
Ever full of patriotic ardour, he offered 
to take the part of the Champion at 
forthcoming Coronation. The medisevd 
person, with his coat of mail, his 
gauntlet and his Norman-English, all 
very well in his time. That time gone 
by. A much gallanter figure would be 
the Colonel of the Queen’s Westminster 
Volunteers, in his becoming grey suit, 
mounted on a hay charger. Proposal 
snubbed, just as it it had^ been a fresh 
plan of liotection submitted to Chan- 
cellor OP the Exchequer. On top of 
this disappointment comes St. John 
Brodrtok sneering at the Volunteers, 
telling funny stories to their belittle- 
ment. More than a Knight of the Ger- 
man Crown and the Crown of Italy (not 
to drag in Central Sheffield) could stand. 

Whilst Brodriok spoke there suddenly 
opened from the rear what, in a moment 
of guilty fright, he took for discharge 
of a Pompom. Only Howard Vincent 
rebuking ill-timed frivolity. Brodriok 
nervously declared he hadn’t meant 
anything. H. V. not to be put off with 
phrases. In deepened voice renewed 
protest. Brodriok attempted to con- 
tinue his speech. H. V. barred the 
way. Excitement grew on crowded 
benches. Wasn’t this a military 
offence? Might a Colonel of Volun- 
teers, on parade as it were, heard the 
civil Head of the British Army? 

Irish Members sat up alert, attentive. 
Supposed this wasn’t matter for the 
ponce; that an arm of the Service 
reserved for them. What here seemed 
most appropriate was the marching in 
of a corpora's guard, and the maremng 
forth, under arrest, of the mutinous 
Colonel. Happily storm blew over. 
Only temporary surcease. To-night 
Colonels and Captains of Volunteers, 
under command of H. V., made attack 
in force on Secretary of State bor War, 
who finally capitulated. Explained, 
after the manner of Benedick, that 
when on Tuesday he poked fun at 
the Volunteer he did not think he 
would live till Thursday to recognise 
in him the pink of military perfection, 
the worthy comrade of the veteran 
soldier. 

“Nor did I,” muttered Colonel 
Howard Vincent, V.C., furtively with- 
drawing charge from a six-barrel 
revolver made in Q-ermany. 

Business done. — ^House got into Com- 
mittee on Army Estimates. 

Friday night. — Day by day through 
the revolving seasons F. 0. G. delights 
the world by his sketches in the 
Westminster Gazette. For freshness, 
originality, hnmour, and piercing point, 
the series is unrivalled. In Froissart's 
Modem Ghronides (Fisher Unwin), 
he excels himself. Has carried out 
with dehghtful effect the happy 


thought of environing men of the 
twentieth century with the costume and 
other circumstance of the fourteenth. 
The combination, more especially in 
connection with Don 3ost, can, espe- 
cially nowit is done, be easily imagined. 
Next to Don Josfi, F. 0. G. delights in 
the Mabkiss, who here grandly figures 
drawn from picture in a stained-glass 
window. 

Is not alone successful in admira- 
ble facial portraits. By certain subtle 
strokes he reproduces, with touch 
of caricature that does not mar the 
faithfulness of portraiture, familiar 
gestures and attitudes. like all effort 
of high art it looks easy enough when 
done. Is really outcome of long, patient 
study. To draw men in the House of 
Commons, whether with pencil or pen, 
it is necessary to live in the place, he 
impregnated with its atmosphere. These 
conditions F. 0. G. has for many years 
fulfilled. By this time he knows every 
look or gesture of the principal subjects 
of his study. 

Where all is good it is hard to 
particularise. The Member for Sark 
especially delights in the cartoon show- 
ing Sir Joseph de Birmingham promising 
Old Age Pensions to the People, (Jesse 
O oLLTNGS as the sqmre is delicions); 
Sir Joseph and others rejecting the 
counsel of Sir Gladstone lb Grand 
(observe the face and attitude of Mr. 
Courtney) ; and a small but delightful 
sketch of Irishmen fighting, with mar- 
vdlous portraits of William O’Brien and 
Tim Healt. 

Business done. — Still in Committee 
on Army Estimates. 


OUR BOOEING-OFFIOE. 

Father has his faults, 
but he ’s a very clever 
man,” is a line in Caste 
with which Polly Eccles 
always used to fetch the 
house. It is evident from 
Mr. Walter Frbwen Lord’s article, “ An 
Apostle of Mediocrity,” in the March 
Nineteenth Century, that he is a very 
clever man. It is also evident that be 
has his faults as a critic. The article is 
a long indictment of Thackeray — ^for 
what? For not doing what he never 
professed to do. The charge urged at 
such length against him is that he did 
not truly “ represent the social life of 
his century,” but merdy certain types 
of it, in many cases “ludicrous or dis- 
reputable ” types. The reply is that — 
unlike Balzao — ^Thackeray did not aim 
at picturing the social life of his cen- 
tury. He was a satirist : and a satirist 
naturally dwdls chiefly upon the seamy 
side of things: that is his vocation: 
nor is he tied to strict accuracy — ^to 
exact presentment of the facts. There 
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is onesidedness, there is exaggeration, there is caricature, in 
Thackeray’s satire, as there is in all good satire. It is the 
keen and vivacions railing of an accomplished man of the 
world “who, without method, talks us into sense.” Mr. 
Lord’s indictment might be urged with equal reason — or 
unreason — against Aristophanes, Juvenal, Swift, Pope, and 
aU the great masters of the art. And to say that is to 
indicate sufficiently that Mr. Lord has his faults as a critic 
— ^though he is a very clever man. 

Cecil Bhodes (Blackwood), by Howard Hensman, is a some- 
what matter-of-fact narrative of one of the most notable 
careers of the nineteenth century. It is written from the 
outside point of view, containing none of those touches 
possible only to a biographer who has studied his subject 
from intimate personal acquaintance. Happily the topic is 
BO fascinating, the points of interest so wide, that even work 
fr ankly done on this plan cannot fail to be attractive. To 
a considerable extent the book is a record of the later history 
of South Africa. There are several illustrations, including 
a pretty picture of Groot Schuur, Mr. Rhodes’s residence 
near Cape Town. My Baronite sees again the spacious 
stoep where, far into nights of South African summer, he 
has sat listening to Cecil Rhodes talking — ^not about gold 
or diamonds, or even a trunk line of rail from Cape Town to 
Cairo, but of English literature in the reign of Queen AmB 
and the statecraft that marked the makers and rulers of the 
early Roman Empire. The Baron db B.-W. 


AUTHORS AT BOW STREET. 

IV. 

Elizabeth Weuh Gallup, an American, who described her- 
self as a Yerulamaniac, and gave an address at Ham Common, 
was charged VTith ignoring Ice’s majestS, in that she had 
alleged in public prints that Mr. Sidney Lee could do vzrong, 
and that Shakspeabe was Baoon. She was also charged with 
mkhing mdllocko, an old indictable offence dating from the 
reim of Queen Mab. 

The prisoner asserted in Gay and Bird-like tones that she 
had never heard of Mr. Lee. Very likely there was no such 
person. She had no doubt that if she were to examine one 
of his books she would find evidence of other authorship. 

^ She would repeat with even more emphasis her old asser- 
tion to the effect that after reading Shakspeare’s first folio at 
breakfast she found distinct traces of Bacon on the leaves. 

The first folio being produced in Court, Mr. Lee denied 
that it contained traces of Bacon. The marks, he contended, 
were the result of margarine. 

Mr. J. Holt Schooling, statistician, said that he had care- 
fully counted all the italics in the twenty-six first folios of 
Shakspeabe which Mr. Lee had placed at his disposal. The 
tot^ was 15,641,616. These figures, it will be seen, can be 
divided into 1564 and 1616, me birth and death dates of 
William Shakspeabe. {Sensation,) The contention set up 
by Mrs. Gallup that this was the precise number of hairs on 
Queen Elizabeth’s head and in Lord Bacon’s beard had been 
proved to be unsound on the authority of Mr. Truefitt, who 
declared that the entire annals of capillary literature went to 
establish 750,403 as the maximum number of hairs on an 
individual head, and 240,718 in a beard, {Applause in 
Court, which was at once suppressed,) 

Mr. William Shakspeabe, Rofessor of Singing, was next 
called. He declared emphatically that Bacon never agreed 
with him. 

Sir Tbomas Lipton, Baconian expert, affiimed that if any 
of hie yomxg men offered copies of the Temple Shak&peare in 
jlace olt raaDLers, his customers would all leave him. 

W. H. Maijcck gave evidence on behalf of the 
W W Wak. BSe attention, he said, had first heen drawn to the 



TIME’S REVENGES. 

BUZ Sikes {with grim scUUfacMm, hemg unomare thcU the paper refers 
to Judge Koch, laic of the TrcmsvaaZ Bemh, and. recerUly taken prisoner 
in the field), “ 'Ebb, Mite, I'll tike a Penn'orth o' that ! ” 


interesting theory by a letter in cipher, which he had 
received from her. After obtaining the key from the Be 
Augmentis, he discovered her missive to run as follows; 
“You ask, ‘Is life worth living?’ To which I answer. It 
depends on the liver — and Bacon ! ” 

^ter further evidence, the Bench found Mrs. Gallup 
guilty^ on both counts, and sentenced her to read through 
the Bictlonary oj Bational BkHography, 

George Earle Buckle, 49, who described himself as editor 
of the Times, was ch^ged with entering Swinford Old 
Manor, the residence of Mr. Alfred Austin, burglariously, 
with fdonious intent. 

A constable having proved the arrest, the prisoner was 
asked what he had to say for himself. 

He thereupon entered upon a long statement. He said 
that his motive in entering the Laureate’s abode was one of 
pure curiosity. The desire to see if Mr. Alfred Austin, the 
“A. A.” who wrote to the Times, really had in his desk better 
verses than The Islanders, was quite irresistible. It was a 
feeling, he felt confident, that he shared with thousands. 
He therefore procured a dark lantern, a suit of khaki and a 
domino, and filling his flask with Jameson’s Best, he hurried 
to Ashford. After a round on the local links to compose his 
nerves, he approached the house. Having observed from 
the last bunker that the Royal Standard was floating over 
the donjon keep, he recognised the necessity for supreme 
caution. Eluding the seneschal — ^who was surreptitiously 
tasting the new pipe of Malmsey, which had just arrived 
from the Windsor cellars — he rapidly and silently made his 
way beneath the raised portcullis to Veronica^ s bower, and 
was just breaking open her ormolu escritoire when the poet 
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ruslied in fresli from spade work amongst ' 
the savoys, and dislodged him with a 
well-directed hunch of Neapolitan triolets. 

Mr. Buckle, his efforts frustrated, at 
once left the neighhourhood, and five 
days later was run to earth at Printing 
House Square hy a Scotland Yard 
sleuth-hound. 

The Bench dismissed the case, ex 
pressing their lively admiration of Mr. 
Buckle’s puhlio-spirited enterprise. 

AU VOLEDE! 

Ik view of recent robberies on French 
railways it may be useful to suggest a 
few rules for travellers from Cdais to 
the South. No longer can the initials 
of the Paris-Lyon-Mediterran4e beinter- 
' preted as meaning “ Pour la moH,'' It 
would be more accurate to say at the 
present time “ Perdre la monnaie,^^ 
except that, unfortunately, it is not only 
I the change that goes, if one goes for a 
change, but bank notes and aS. As for 
the “N” of the Chemin de Fer du 
Nord, it may well mean ^^NSant” or 
“ nothing,” which is what you have in 
your pociet at the end of the journey. 

If you are travelling in an ordinary 
compartment the golden rule is never 
to f^ asleep. If you run a pin into the 
calf of your leg at regular intervals of 
five minutes you will easily keep awake. 
Only you must exercise great care, if you 
become at all fatigued and drowsy, not 
to run it into your neighbour’s calf. A 
Frenchman, especially an elderly one, 
would be likely to show unreasonable 
irritation on such an occasion. 

If, on the other hand, you are travel- 
ling in a corridor carriage, the golden, 
nay more, the diamond rule, is always | 
to get out last. It is true that some| 
difficulty would be caused if aU the! 
passengers insisted on doing this, but I 
by steadfastly refusing to do otherwise ! 
you may be left behind somewhere, or ! 
carried on beyond your destination, but 
you cannot have your pocket picked. 

These are elementary precautions. If 
during the journey any fdlow-traveUer 
should make any remark to you — such 
as “ Pardon,'^ or “ ^emettez^ monsieur, 
or il y a un eourant d'air,'^ or 
“ oserai-je vous offrir un journal ” — ^you 
will at once reply in English, tapping 
your coat pocket, in which you have 
placed a flask or other small object 
bulging out just enough, “I don’t 
speak French, and I don’t know what 
you are talking about, but here I have 
my revolver.” This crescendo, so as to 
emphasise the last word, the only one 
the Frenchman would understand. If 
this statement should be misunderstood 
as a threat and bring you into the 
hands of the police, you have only to 
produce your pocketrflask to show that 
it was aH a mistake* The first remark 



of any stranger being met in this way, 
it is improbable that anyone will get so 
far as to offer you a cigar. Should this 
happen, you have only to snatch his 
whole cigar-case and throw it out of the 
window, which might possibly cause 
some slight unpleasantness, even though 
you explained that it dropped out by 
accident, but would certainly save you 
from being drugged. You would, of 
course, do the same with any sandwich- 
box, feuit-basket, flask, wine-bottle or 
other refreshment case, though here 
a^nyour feUow-traveUer, if irritable, 
might protest. 


It has been thought that perfect 
safety could be ensured by wearing a | 
Life Guard’s breastplate and a diver’s i 
hehnet. Though an excellent protection, | 
these articles of attire might not be alto- 
gether comfortable for a night journey, 
and might feel a little warm beyond 
Marseilles. 

There is only one absolutely sure 
system, and that is to put your bank 
notes into your boots, made very large 
for the purpose. Even then you must 
exercise some care, and, if you go in the 
sleepingtjar, you ^must take your boots 
into bed with you. 
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OUR MISTRESS THE MAID. 


FAMILIAR PHRASES ILLUSTRATED 


I OAME liome one evening j 

to a deserted hearth : Gwen . \ y . r ' 

go out to South Africa at the | 
request of Lord Kitchener to 

play Tyrtots to our despair- I ^ 

iug troops? Should Gwen- I 

DOLEN, who had never known |l ^ 

a pain, he ordered by the * i||ro|y <? ji- 
doctor to winter in the South 

of France ? Should we sud- _ / 

denly inherit those unclaimed ^ — - 

millions which family tradi* 

TT r j ** Takes a lot o* beatin?” 

tion suggested were ours? 

Admiring the plausibility of 

all these inspirations, we had been make some remark, but she would do 

q^uite unable to decide which merited nothing to help me. 

the palm of victory ; but I now gathered We Ve been so — so — so — , because 




s»? 


** Takes a lot o* beatin?” 


QTRATFH ^ moming a second 

o I KA I tu. letter arrived. Finding that 

Lydia was away from home, 
' Gwen had been obliged to 
f shelter in a wayside inn. 

\ f <?v ^ ^ holiday and hur- 

^ ried ofE in search of my 

B family. The rain poured 

down in torrents, and I found 
Gwen and Niq shivering op- 
I posite each other on either 

1 side of a cheerless smoking 
I fire. W%g had not a bark left 
I in him, and as for Gwen, she 
could only gasp, “When is 
the first train home ? ” 

Our three-mile walk to the 
station was trudged in muddy 
silence. When at length we 
„ got into our carriage and 

the train started, Gwendolen 
asked me, “ Is she gone ? ” 

11= — “ N-n-no, not exactly. You 

>> 

see 

‘ Gwendolen sighed. 

“ She was frightfully upset, 
J Gwen. I hadn't the heart to 

/ send her.” 

Gwen leant back in the 
. „ carriage and closed her eyes. 

“ I suppose I 'll have to do it 
after all.” 

vould do When we got home, I opened the door 
noiselessly and smuggled Gwendolen 
because into bed. From this coign of vantage 
What I she thought she would be better able 


the palm of victory ; but I now gathered “We've been so — so — so — , because into bed. From this coign of vantage | 
that some crisis had hastened Gwen- you 've been so — so — so — . What I she thought she would be better able 
doien’s award. mean to say is, here 's a month’s wages to tackle Augusta. 

While I pondered these things, a and your fare to Scotland, and your “ Send her in, Jack. I mean to be 

letter written at Victoria arrived from mistress says you are to go home very dignified.” 

Gwen. Augusta’s mood of aggressively to-morrow.” Presently, I heard hysterical sobs 

silent martyrdom bad become intolerable, Had a thunderbolt feUen at her feet bursting from the bedroom, and when 
and Owen, uncertain of Nig's reception Augusta could not have looked more Augusta at length withdrew I went in 
elsewhere, had gone to seek refuge with surprised. to learn what had happened. 

Lydia (a doggy friend, who lived in “I don’t understand, Sir,” she For some time Gwendolen was speech- 
a remote village three miles from a began, and hurst into floods of tears. less. In the convulsed and quivering 
station). She was not to return until “ Well, you see,” I faltered, begin- heap before me I sought in vain for 
assured of Augusta’s departure from ning to fed that I had been a brute, any trace of the promised dignity. 

London. “Your mistress is rather a — ^rather a “Have you done it, dear?” Iwhis- 

Detennined to take the hull by the — ^rather a pered gently. 

horns, I swallowed a glassful of Dutch “I love her as a sister,” sobbed “0 Jack, she stroked my hand and 

courage and strode across the passage Augusta, “or I would never have come t-t-t-told me not to m-m-m-mind. She 

to the kitchen. so far from home, and if you hadn’t says she ’s g-g-going ” 

“ Augusta,” T began, “ I— I — — ^the suited me I would have left long ago.” “ Going ? Of course she ’s going.” 

fact is, I’ve had a letter from your “Oh!” I was fast becoming even “T-t-t-to stay 1” 

mistress.” ^ less articulate. “Yes, yes, to be sure, 

Augusta looked at me in some sur- of course you woiild. D — don’t 1 please In the City, 

prise, and I had an unpleasant fediing don’t do tliat 1 ” Friend (utterly astonished ^ to despovr 


In the City. 

Friend (utterly astonished, to desportr 


that she thought I had been drinking. The sobs became louder. I patted dent 8. African (rented) Millionaire), 
To corroborate my words I held up the her gently on the hack. You — ^hard up for the “ ready ” 1 ! My 

. “ Look here, Augusta ! I’ll teU you dear fellow, absolutdy, I can’t realise 

‘ She says— that is to say, your what I’ll do. As soon as T can, I’H B.8.A,M, (cutting in quickly). Just 
mistress sa^ — that she has had to go off to your mistress and talk to her, so. I can’t “reaHae.” 

leave the house, Augusta, because you and try and bring her home, and Nig 

I have been so — so — wdl, so meknclioly too.” A “Sporting and Literary ” coixespon- 

lately.” ^ ^ “The d-d-dear wee doggie that I dent writes: “Sir, in the appeared 


lately.” “The d-d-dear wee dogg 

I was painfully conscious that I was 1-1-loved 1 ” 

•not pnttm^ my case so strongly as I “Well, well, never mind! 


last week a capital picture representing 
Have a ^AmhTishll.mthAnthmyVy.' Please, 


togold have wi^od, and also that drop of brandy and go to bed like a Sir, who is ‘ Anthony Up ’ ? Is it in- 
suspicion was rapidly becom- good girl. We ’ll see what to-morrow tendedfor ‘Anthony Hope’”? [Wewould 
ahg ccmv^Gbon. I waited for her to brings forth.” rather not express any opinion. — ^E d.] 
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of Oiomnui , tlius obviating Ids somewhat improbable 
TWO OF OUE CONQUEROES ; /»nnfcBgirm ia Pvlei’s dru§ shop. _ I would have him 

Oe, Aiexandee the Great and Phelups the Geeatbe. afEectionatdy nursed by his sister-in-law, and nmke a 

At last the Sde Lessee of the St. Jama’s IJeatre W Imd ^ shSd^ be"^Sd ^d^y^^f noft^^s 

the conrage of other people s opimons and produced the play V • _gj^„rilar 

to he has tofullyand jealonsly^t^^ in his po^et ' \ effect of the perfonnance was to establish the 

long b^re the toe when Ifr. TEEE^ first hewd of pj.Q^a^gQjjjgtje importance of Lmrezia . She is fonnd to be 
Herod Famihar -mth the wnttm work winch Im abeady ^ ^ figure in the play. Miss Eobinb acted the part 
come to he regarded as a cl^Bic,_ the fimt-mght an^^^^ ap^eciation of VpossibiHties that was per^ps 

not go to prove a novelty, but inst to find whether PooZo J extoion. Her tendency was to 

and Fmneeaca would emerge from the test as the great ^er^^centnate. But she had to sustain the two most 
poetic dr^ which ite ^y lov^ had de<^d at to be, ordeals of the play; first, in Lu ^ ma'a long and 

and whetherMn Aiexand® and his c^efullyWted com- protest against hL childlessness-too lon| and 

pany were capable of a right interpretation of its unques- ^ ^fi^okL at so early a stage while still her ch^ter 
tioned iDeauty. Let it be said at once, with certain reserva- - , la+o-r n'r, 

tions, that the public was justified of its sanguine hopes. ^pnlnn’s hatred to TnntberlvWe nf 

What flaws 4 re discovLhle, not in tecLical construe- ^er sudden ®oZte-/ace W j^ous to motoly^e of 

tion-for Mr. Peexips knows his stage-crafto-hut in the Francesca-too sudden to compel ^hef outside the written 

gmto design of the play, were largely confined to a part ® tha -nim which her own hand has 


ueeign m a piu^ Soncemed to prevent the ruin which her own hand has 

of the second and third acts. One may afford to overlook ^ n-n +v.£. 

the common criticism that the scene at the wa^ide iTin de'wsed, contai -r i ^ x'u • ^ -p 7^ • ^ ^ -wf * * 

vAAxxxuxu^ V.XAL ^AOAA* uAAdu ^ ^ ^ comiDarable With the irony of Deiamra a part in 

savoured of comic opera even more on the stage than in the 

book. This trivial defect had its more than Sufficient com- theTm^m^); that of in his brotherly confidence 

-mn-roi if o 3 1^1 PaoZo, being mors obvious and commonplace. In the 

pensation in the moral pi^pose it adueved . to show, Lucrezia, a character of his own inventing, 

namdy, how between two foms of lawless mssion there tig ’dramatic best. ® 

may he a wider difE^ence than even between the law*l and ““to™ part of Giovanni Mr. Alexander, sacrificing for 
the lawless. The heartless amours of these men who love ^ ® ‘ ^ uCturi, 

and ride away are here used to point a just contrast with °“°®. fhat wia ten 

to other kiid of love, the high, fetal passion of noble ®y®““S L^awl 

+110+ o-Ho +Lo o-«o-..+ o-p T+ +1,0 00^0 niscent of Sir Henrt Irvtng s metnods, but always 

pnYt+rfl<i+ +>>51+ IQ oT>fnrr»pH^iTi W'i*nv>nP9nn^^\rToai- 1 * + AT>/i workmaulike and oftCB studiously unassertive. Mr. Ainiey 

contrast tnat IS eniorced. in ?*awcesca 8 great lines to iVita t7 t>77*^ x-l • i** £ 

of the shallow conscience : “ 0 Nita, whli we women sin.” almost sensatio^y II Bello ; otherwise his perfoim- 
Butit is in the inconstancy of Ms attitude towards the played without offend, was only a 

fundamental idea of destiny to Mr. Phillips seems at fault, negative ahhieveinent. The maimer and app^ce of 
From the first he arrangesiis scheme in a Greek atmosphere Frau< 5 esea ms not convinrangly vir^, ^d toe was a 
of overshadowing doom Of Pado he says colonr in Miss Miilaeds attempt to portey 
AATT- 1 • V V « tbe sudden surge of Italiau passion; but she was gracious 

“HiakisBwasonherlipserealiewaBbom.’' g^d sensitive, eTpeciaUy in the arbour scene. 

Fate throws them together ; against hiswillhewoos. And An intolerable absurdity on the first night was the sudden 
by the Hellenic standard which he sets up the autkor was exhibition of Mr. Axbxaitdee, at the second rise of the curtain 
bonnd to abide. Yet in the very heart of his work he after this scene, bowing in the garden between the two lovers 
shifts his ground and makes his play, for the time, a play whom we had left embracing in the obscure solitude of dawn, 
of character. Destiny no longer brings the lovers together, over the book of Lancelot, Plainly, one scented collusion, 
Paolo^s natural place is at the war— conveniently located calling for the intervention of the King’s Proctor. To me, an 
almost in the suburbs of Himini. It is his own pusillanimity amateur in stage traditions, it is incredible that an actor- 
which turns him back from his soldieris task. Of his free manager should put himself to such artistic pains as had 
win he is guilty^ of behaviour that would have been dis- their visible reward in the marvellously smooth working of 
creditable even in a Provencal troubadour, and to-day the first night’s performance, and then, for the poor joy of 
would be regarded by Mr. Brodriok as unworthy of “an “getting a hand” (as I think they call it), should utterly 
officer and a gentleman.” Small wonder that, so doing, be ruin all sense of illusion by -so fatuous an apparition, 
loses our respect and sympathy. Nor have we much of Mr. Alexander’s reputation surely stands in need of no such 
these emotions to spend on the woman who has so little high- appeal to the worst passions of the pit. I can only hope 


heartedness that she can tolerate the 
return of this runagate who would 
choose to die in her arms rather than 
his own. And in the event we miss 
to enjoy that purification of the spirit, 
by pity and terror, which the sage of 
Stagira promises as the just reward of 
an audience that sits out a first-class 
tragedy. 

My friend Mr. Phillips has not yet 
invited me to assist him in amending 
this part of his play ; but, should he 
take this desperate course, I would 
have Paolo knocked on the bead in an 
early skiimisb, off the scene, and 
brought back insensible to tbe castle. 
I 'wonld have bim conomit bimsdf in 
a spasm of delirium, under tbe nose 



PuLci’s Pills por Pale Paolos. 


ibat tbe National Theatre will have a 
departmental veto put upon this kind 
of conventional ineptitude. 

Of the minor characters, Miss 
Halstan was vivacious as Tesa of the 
Herbypills, and Miss Braitbwaite 
played Francesca'* a maid very natur- 
ally and with a nice discretion. But 
among the women-folk, the h^ZZa testa 
of the piece, under its wealth of 
natural hair, belonged to Miss 
^Qwendoien Logan, playing tbe too 
(slight part of a peasant girl some- 
where in the comer. 

A few otiose bnes have been 
expunged from tbe text, notably tbe 
remark of Malatesta over Francesca* a 
corpse : — 
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Smithson {the celcht ated poet, novelist, playioncfhf, <t'c ), my devr Youxf} l^dy, I 

REALLY don’t UNDERSTAND YOU. I HAVEN’T BEEN WINNING ANY PiNG-PONO TOURNAMENT. 
I don’t PLAY.” 

Miss Blown. “ Oh, but surely 1 heard our hostess say you were the Mr. Smithson ! * 


«I did not know tlie dead could have sucli hair” 

— a plirase that irresistibly recalled the 
painful capillary attraction of the death- 
chamber scene in the Bel-Ami of Got de 
Maupassant. I observe, captiously, that 
the critic of the D.T., omitting to correct 
impressions formed before the event, 
notes this line as from the actual play, 
observe also that the Sphere produced 
on illustration of an episode which 
occurred altogether ofE the scene, behind 
a subsidiary curtain. Of such are the 
penis that attend upon ‘‘intelligent 
anticipation.” 0. B. 


BRICKS WITHOUT CORNSTALKS. 
{Being hints on Test-expansion for the 
guidance of Fleet Street journalists 
during Mr. Madaren^s next tour in 
the Antipodes.) 

Lies several of its predecessors the 
Test Match now in progress has been 
largely interfered with by Jupiter 
Pluvius. 

The Englishmen have suffered terribly 
bad luck. 

How far this may militate against our 
chances of ultimate success still remains 
a moot point. But it cannot be denied 
that if the Clerk of the Weather had 
arranged things differently the result 
might, and probably would, have been 
otherwise. 

The p^resent encounter between the 
Mother-Country and her Colonial off- 
spring has now reached a very exciting 
stage. The umpires are inspecting the 
wicket from time to time, and it is 
generally admitted that the Englishmen 
are experiencing terribly bad luck. 

(Note to Printer. — Here insert The 
Score ; The Bowling Analysis ; The Fall 
of the Wickets. These should occupy 
half a column.) 

A Desobiption of the Game. (Copyright.) 

Tuesday. — ^When the time for play 
arrived it was at once seen that the 
wicket was in a very bad condition, 
owing to the effect of the rain, which 
still continued to faU with such per- 
sistent energy that it was felt that 
there was but little chance of the not- 
outs (Jones and Jessop) being able to 
resume their innings. 

The umpires inspected the wickets 
from time to time. 

Considering that they were likely to 
grin considerable assistance from the 
wicket, the Cornstalks, not unnaturally, 
felt jubilant about their prospects of 
victory. 

On the other hand Maolaben and his 
merry men, after a minute inspection 
of the sodden pitch, were somewhat 
doubtf (d as to their chances of obtain- 
ing the necessary runs. Throughout 
the match the Imglishmen have been 
cruelly ill-treated by Fortune. S\m and 


rain seem to have conspired against 
them. The very same luminary which 
makes the pitch play as easily as 
possible when the Australians are bat- 
ting, renders it almost impossible to 
score on when the Mother-Country is 
at the wickets ; while the rain, which is 
now minimising the British chances of 
an almost certain win, had earlier in 
the contest nullified all the efforts of 
our best bowlers, and rendered the 
pitch so easy that the Colonials had no 
diflElculty in piling up a gigantic score. 

Rather earlier than the ordinary 
luncheon interval, the umpires having 
inspected the pitch, it was decided to 
proceed at once with the meal, where- 
upon Jessop, Jones and Kelly divested 
themselves of their pads and gloves. 

Comments on the Meal. 

Jessop (not out, 16) at once set to 
work and adopted forcing tactics. A 
drizzling rain was still filing. 

Seeing the condition of the wicket, he 
proceeded to play a very good fc^e 


and fork, regardless of consequences. 
Nothing seemed to come amiss to him, 
until at last he got his leg in £ront of 
a plate of scalding soup, from the hand 
of a careless writer, and was forced to 
retire. This was terribly bad luck for 
England. It was not as if he had been 
playing the waiting game himself. 

Meanwhile Jones (not out, 2) had 
made two successive cuts off the joint, 
and aj^eared to be quite at his ease, 
when TRUMBLE tempted him with a sloe- 
gin, and he succumbed. 

MoGahey, who had been waiting with 
patient determination, followed, and at 
once began to make up for lost time, 
when Noble sent him down a bumper, 
and he retired to the dressing-room, 
after helping himself to a hard-boiled 
duck’s egg. 

Late News. (Copyright.) 

(N.B. — ^This is the original tiieme: 
the variations wiU be found above.) 

Australia, Tuesday. Test Match. 
Rain all day. No pky. 
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AUTHORS AT BOW STREET. 

V. 

He2jrt Rider Haggard, yeoman, was prosecuted ty the 
Aborigines Protection Society for deserting Ohm Slumpingas, 
a ZnlxL chieftain. 

Sir 'Sbskz Curtis, K.O., who prosecuted, showed that 
Mr, Haggard, finding it impossible to obtain local labour for 
his Isorfolk farm, had imported Ohm Slumpingas, a Zulu of 
extensive (Rmensions and great personal strength ; but after 
luring him to England with the ^most flattering offers he 
had turned him adrift without a friend or a bead. 

Mir. Haggard, who conducted his own defence, stated that 
on abandoning farming as a bad job, he had employed Ohm 
Slumpingas on his Nonolk estate as a game-keeper, but that 
serious trouble with the Master of the Bungay Beagles had 
arisen owing to his having killed a hare with an assegai, 
while his peculiar attire had exdted protests from the Couniy 
Council. He had accordingly paid him a year’s sal^ in 
lieu of notice, and recommended him for employment in the 
K'a.fflr Circus. Here Ohm Slumpingaa had forestalled his 
own hammering by the use of a knobkerrie, and on his 
release from Holloway had started business as a local colour- 
man and was now doing a roaring trade in supplying 
materials to war novelists. Mr. Haggard attributed this 
action entirdy to his refusal to give Qhm Slumpingaa any 
orders ; diissdbooms and sjamboks being entirely inappro- 
priate to the methods of high farming practised in Norfolk. 

Messrs. Longman and Stbongi’th’aem, Mr. BLaggard’s pub- 
lishers, who were called for the defence, deposed that owing 
to the conditions of modem warfare there was no further 
demand for the hand-to-hand combats of which Ohm 
Slumpingaa was so notable an exponent. They con- 
sidered tiiat Mr, Haggard had treated Ohm Slum^ngaa with 
a loyalty that was little short of suicidal, considering the 
man’s violent temper. They understood that a summons 
had been taken out against him for assaulting the Secretary 
of the Cromer Golf Club, where he had played in the 
Strangers’ Handicap and had been disq[ualified for using 
his femous “woodpecker ” on the greens. 

Cross-examined by Sir Henry Curtis, they admitted it was 
tme that Mr. Haggard had used the phrase “ and then a 
strange thing happened ” more often in connection with 
Ohm Slumpingaa than with any other of his creations. 

After a brief consultation the magistrates found Mr. 
Haggard guilty of desertion, and sentenced him to write a 
novel in ms earlier manner. 

Edward Frederio Benson, 34, Gilt-edged Satirist, giving 
addresses at Dodona, and Barton Street, Westminster, was 
charged with comnutting sundry social solecisms. 

Lady Grove, called for the prosecution as an expert 
witness, said that she had made a special study of Shibboleth, 
and drew the attention of the Court to the current GomhiU 
Magazine, her article in which had given it a cachet that it 
had lacked ever since the days of Thaokeray. Her attention 
had been called to the prisoner’s novel. Scarlet and Eyaaop, 
just published, and it was her pained surprise at some of 
his violations of the conversational decalogue that had led to 
the present proceedings. Thus, in this novel, which pur- 
ported to be an accurate chronicle of the smartest society, 
she found a scandalous swarm of vulgar misrepresentations. 
Mr. Benson makes Lady Ardingly say “your husband” in 
addressing a friend. Tms is unpardonable. In really smart 
society such relationships are never insisted upon in this 
coarse way. Again, as an instance of the prisoner’s inde- 
corous, indecent and mdelicate inaccuracy, he alludes to 
“the Row,” whereas, in smart society, people say “Rotten 
Row” or nothing. Having read Scarlet and Eyaaoplmore 
hurriedly, if possible, th^n it deserved, she would not posi- 
tively charge him with saying “ easy chair ” instead of “ arm 


chair,” or “dress suit” instead of “evening clothes,” or 
“ mantd-piece ” instead of “mantel-shelf”; but she could 
accuse bim Yrith aU the indignation at her disposal of 
making his heroine say that she left “town,” whereas 
Macaulay’s callowest inginue knows that it should be 
“London.” {^enaation) ^ 

Louise de la Rambe, diiaa “ Ouida,” for the defence, said 
that she had devoted with impunity an industrious career to 
the perpetration of crime similar to that for which Mr. Benson 
was now in the dock, in comparison -with which criminality 
Mr. Benson’s guilt was no more than the innocence of a 
Bale B.A. With Mk. Benson’s impeachment of the vulgar 
and vivisecting plutocracy she had every sympathy, and she 
was held in bondage by the continual regret that the days 
of golden-whiskered guardsmen sipping crime de menthe 
from its native pewter and -winning the Yarsity boat race 
with a lofty Rlaabing stoke, had passed into Umbo -with the 
Great Vance and Guy Livingstone. 

The prisoner, who wore an Albanian, fustanella, pleaded 
Kleptomania. He added that, owing to his long sojoum in 
the Thessalonian highlands, where he had been conducting 
researches for the Greek School, he had perhaps lost toucm 
with Mayfair. He -was ordered to attend a course at Lady 
Grove’s School of Deportment in Waterloo Place. 


FREE LIST! 0 LIST! 

(To all Theatrical Managera, per Mr. Punch.) 

Sir, — ^At one time, not so ve^ long ago, there was a 
perfect craze among certain faddists for combining Church 
and Stage in such a way that they should assist one another 
somehow, — how I don’t know, unless the clergy were to give 
their “ church services ” to the stage whenever such a scene 
as the christening of baby Beaa in Eenry the Eighth, the 
burial of Ophelia, or the marriage ceremony in Much Ado 
might seem to admit of it. 

And how should the Stage reciprocate this “benefit of 
clergy ? ” Well, Sir, it seems to me that they could do so 
most effectively, thus In aH churches, though the 
majority of “ sittings ” are paid for and secured by the year, 
just as one takes a box or stall at the opera for the season, 
there is also a fair proportion of seats absolutely free, a 
notice being conspicuously ^bibited announcing the fact, 
and adding, in some instances, that if seat-holders are not 
in their places by a certain given time, such places will be 
given to the first comer. Last Friday night I observed 
at least ten persons arriving quite twenty minutes late 1 
I trembled for them when I saw the fire that gleamed 
in "the Alexandrian eye 1 Let Theatrical Managers set aside 
so many seats in every part of the house which shall be 
absolutely free, equivalent, that is, to the “free seats” 
in Church, Isn’t this an excellent idea? After all, does 
it in any way differ, except in the matter of form (of 
course I would not suggest their being merely “ benches ”), 
from the old “Free list,” which could come in at ^y 
time for nothing? — except when there was an overwhelming 
success, and then the manager having naturally said, “ 0 
hang the Free List!” the “Free list” was accordingly 
“ suspended.” This was quite fair. When the business 
slackened the “suspended” were let down easily from 
their state of suspense, and once more occupied their 
seats. I merely throw out this as a suggestion, that being 
in my line of business. 

Yours, Charley Chuokerout. 

P.S.— By the way, the old “ Free-enlist^ men” were not 
“pri-rileged,” as a rule, unless for a quid pro qw>, which 
took the shape of exhibiting the -theatre Dills in^ some 
conspicuous part of their shops ox other places of busmess. 




ON SATURDAY MORNING EARLY. 

On Saturday next at half-past eight — 

I mustn’t be half a second late— 

I’m going out at the garden gate 
When the dew is ghttery-pearly. 

I’m going, I’m going, I don’t know where, 
But I think I shaU find some others there, 
On Saturday next if the sun shines fair, 

On Saturday morning early. 

Perhaps it ’s the home of the big tom-tit, 

Or the land where the little blue f^es flit, 
Por Daddy he said I should visit it. 

And go for a treat alone, too, 


And a coachman all over curls and things, 

And a footman all of my own, too. 

Or perhaps I shall go to the doUnsountry, 

Where the dollies axe all as big as me. 

And all have raspberry jam for tea, 

With huge thick shces of sonm cake : 

It might be sponge, or it might be bright 
With cherries, and iced as smooth and white 
As the ijond when the feathery snow falls light, 

Or it might be, possibly, plum-cake. 

What fun it ’U be to see Boy Blue, 

And Jack and the stalk that grew and grew, 

And Puss in Boots and his Marquis too, 

And giants and giantesses ; 

And wonderful gleaming golden towns, 

And Kings with sceptres and swords and crowns. 
And Queens with fur on their satin gowns, 

- • And beautiful young Princesses ! 


And if I should see Red Riding Hood 
And her grandmamma m the dark old wood, 

I shall run away, as a good girl should, 

For fear timt a wolf might meet her. 

But grandmamma will perhaps explain 
If teeth, when they bite you, ^ve you pain, 

And how she ever got out again 

When the wolf had managed to eat her. 

And, oh, I shall find where the roses go, 

And the golden crocuses all aglow. 

And where the httle white daisies grow 
When they vanish away together ; 

And the place where the pretty blue-bells stay, 

And the pinks and the tu%s bright and gay, 

When they go away and “ Goodbye,” they say, 

‘‘ Goodbye for the winter weather.” 

I must take my funny dog the Skye, 

With his httle short legs and his ears cocked high, 
And his long rough hair, and his hidden eye, 

And his face like a great grey pansy. 

Doll Jane I shall leave on the nursery floor. 

For she doesn’t go travelling any more : — 

Since her head got squeezed in the bedroom door 
There’s not very much she can see. 

So I’m ready, I’m ready ! I’ve packed some socks, 

A bonnet, a bib, and two holland frocks, 

And a pair of shoes in a brand-new box ; 

And I’ve given my Mummy warning. 

I shall take a mug and a fork and spoon, 

And the musical box that plays one tune, 

And I’ll hurry away — ^but I’ll come back soon — 

On Saturday next in the morning. 

R. C. L. 
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IlIE MYSTIC HATS. 

IMr. Ernest Crawley, in the JHysivo shows that the mstmot which 
prompts “’Arry and *Arriet” to exchange hats on Hampstead Heath, or a 
hoy and girl among the Hai^ Ainus of the Far East to wear each other's 
clothes alter betrothal, owes its origin to the belief that “ mutual inocula- 
tion ” by means of dress breaks the taboo that keeps the sexes separate.] 

When I tikes the ostridge fewer Trot’s adoniiii’ of yer ’ead, 
And claps upon yer kiss-me-quicks me billycock instead, 
You may think, like uwer folk, 

As it ’s 3 es’ a little joke — 

Then you ain’t no anthypoUygist, like me, but jes’ a moke. 

For I ’m doin’ wot them ’Airy Ainus do, Liz ; 

I’m a-brykin’ down the bloomin' ole taboo, Idz — 

The hobsticle as parts 
Two fythful lovin’ ’earts. 

An’ keeps yer’ ’Arry far awy from you, Liz. 

Yus, that ’s the hinner meanin’ of this simple little hact : 
We inoculites each uwer wiv each uwer, that 's a fact; 
Then there ’s somethink goes inside, 

An’ we ain’t no more afnde 

Ter think about each uwer as a bridegroom an’ a bride. 

Then come along ! Change ’ats, Liz ! Well, I never ! 
Why, s’dp me, ain’t I ’andsome in a fewer ! 

An’ ain’t you jes’ a crock 
In a bloomin’ billycock ! 

0 liz, yer mine for hever an’ for hever ! 


“COATS AND COLTARR.” 

Scene— I7ie Theatre MonopoJe. 

Time. — 1903 a.d. 

The stalls are filled with young tnen in fine linen, loWifipot- 
less white hid glory s, and faees like nice dean sheep. 
They sink into their seats as though they were afraid of 
hending something, and discourse in passionate wliispe^^s 
concerning a new style of shirting and the latest pattern 
o/ open-work socks. As the curtain rises, Lord Algy is 
discovered trying on a frock-coat. 

Ferey (in the stalls, whispers). I say, that’s rather good! 
What ? Coat doesn’t fit him a bit. Bet he has a row with 
the tailor fellow. By Jove ! this is exciting. 

Bertie. S-s-h ! I want to look at the other fellow’s 
trousers. ^ {Adjusts opei^a-glasses and stares intently for 
a feio minutes, then tw^ns to Percy.) Won’t do, old man, 
positively won’t do. Scheme of colour aU right, but cut too 
full over the pockets. SpoUs the whole effect of the creation. 

^ Percy. There I don’t agree, old man ; a little fulness there 
gives an effect — ^but, I say, look at this ! (Enter a minor 
character in a ravishing riding suit.) Isn’t it a dream? 
And the boots 1 Look at the boots ! Laced up the sides, 
and with blue riband too!— Oh, never mind what they’re 
talkin’ about. What ’s the name of the man who supplies 
the clothin’? Here we are, Snippe and Snippe, Bridge 
Street. Bertie, I ’m there to-morrow, and you must come 
too, dear old boy. ^ Since you wore that last suit of yours 
for a whole day it’s become positively indecent. But 
do look I 

[Re leans forward and with difficulty restrains little 
shHeks of excitement as the glories of the wardrobe 
are unfolded. 

It doesn’t much matter what the play was all about. 
But there seemed to be something about a younger son and 
a, stem parent. The younger son 'wouldn’t marry the proper 

e so the stem vsxmt caste him off and bids hiTn go forth 
tite warljd and earn a living. Having changed into a 
i suit, he stands centre, and,ij with the lime- 

Oq. the crease in his trousers, says a few scorching 


I words. The aged parent retorts by turning his back and 
tiydng on a new dressing-gown, and the curtain falls to 
I respectful applause. 

I ^ Percy (taking a quinine lozengi). Isay, this is something 
like a play. Rotten good I call it. But d’you know, dear 
old Bertie, I think the old man was wrong about that 
dressin’-gown. Not at five in the afternoon! But perhaps 
it was the author’s idea to make one think — eh, what? 

Bertie. P’raps ; you never know what these authors are 
up to. But those fcoots, Percy, those boots — huUo! here’s 
Clatoe. Silly ass, late as usual. I say, Claude, you missed 
a suit in the first act that would have made you gasp. 

(Jlaude. Just my dashed luck. Is that the bSl? 

[The pillars of the drama throw away their cigarettes 
and return to their stalls. 

In the second act all the characters meet in a fashionable 
restaurant. Beautiful young male persons parade about 
from table to table, smooth their hair with easy abandon, 
and show off the fall in their backs. Even tiie waiters’ 
clothes fit. 

Percy (whispering critically). 1 say, Bertie, see that 
fellow to the right ? his left lapel is out of drawing and his 
shirt bulges. Think he ’s the villain ? 

Bertie. Shouldn’t wonder, you can never tell what these 
authors spring on you. By Jove ! that ’s something new in 
coats over there — ^no tails and short sleeves. Percy, we must 
have one. Who ’s the maker for this Act ? Flitter and 
Flutter, eh? Good men those, shall give them a turn. 

^ The action of the play now recovers itself. There is a 
little incidental comic relief when a clumsy waiter spiUs 
some sauce plquante over the aged one, spoiling a magnifi- 
cent twill coat cut loose to the figure and trimmed with 
braid. The younger son, who by this time has made a 
large fortune as managing-director of a tailoring establish- 
ment, is recognised by the stem parent. The latter humbles 
himself and asks for his son’s help in floating a new com- 
pany. He promises to think it over, and, putting on quite 
a new thing in overcoats, swaggers off. 

BeHie. I ’m worn out. I shan’t move this time. D’ you 
know, I turned quite faint when the sauce went over the 
old fellow. Never saw anything so thrillin’ in my life. 
Wonder what they ’ll wear in the next act? I say, quick, 
Percy, see that fellow in the box? Deuced clever chap, 
^vented a new waistcoat-improver. Made no money out of 
it, as the thing didn’t sell, but shows he ’s not afiaid of 
work — ^what ? 


The curtain rises on the shooting-box of the stem parent 
in the Highlands. The younger son arrives in a sporting 
suit specially desired for him by a prominent Academy 
exhiliitor. One of the stalls faints at the sight, and is 
fanned back to life by strong-nerved attendants. Sub- 
sidiary interests of a forged cheque, two or three love 
affairs and an elopement are cleared up, and the curtain 
falls with the younger son leaning gracefully against the 
half-open door, while the last of a lurid sunset plays on his 
new scheme of knickerbockers. 


Bertie (as he lights a cigarette in the portico). Rippin’ 
play, Percy — what ? 

Percy, Rather, but dunno how the actor fellows stand it. 
Must be a fearful strain on their nerves. I feel used up, 
simply watchin’ it. Good-night, old fellow. Must get 
home to bed. Tryin’ on to-morrow. [Exeunt. 


NoTiOE.y-“ To my friends at I intend taking on 

Undertaking. Anyone requiring my services will find me 
prompt at all times .” — Cambria Daily Leader. 
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TRIOLETS. 


Who ’d have thought she ’d be here ? 

It ’s so awkward to meet her. 

She saw me, I fear ! 

Who ’d have thought she ’d be here ! 
Why, it ’s nearly a year I 
How on earth shall I greet her ? 
Who ’d have thought she ’d be here ! 
It ’s BO awkward to meet her ! 


I *ve asked for a dance. 

But I doubt if it answers. 
Just to make an advance, 

I ’ve asked for a dance. 

Now was it by chance 
She selected the Lancers ? 
I ’ve asked for a dance, 

But I doubt if it answers ! 


“ Shall we dance, or sit ovt 9 
They \*e got plenty without wa.” 
(What is she about ? 

Shall we dance or sit out ! 

Great Scott ! I could shout ! 

But the crowd ’s all about us.) 
“ Shall we dance, or sit out 9 
They 've got plenty without us." 


And so, in the end, 

We had supper together. 

After all — an old friend ! 

And so, in the end — 

No ! I will not pretend 
That we talked of the weather ! 
And so, in the end. 

We had supper together. 






Tl M/W 


She said but “ Good-^iight! 

I shall see you to-morrow?" 

When all had come right, 

She said but “ Oood-night! ” 

And my heart was so light 
It forgot the long sorrow. 

She said but “ Oood-night! 

I shall see you 9 To-morrow 9 ” 

Too Bad. — In these matter-of-fact 
days why rob us of a single picturesque 
or romantic pleasure ? Why dock us of 
a “ show ” ? The Coronation ceremony 
of the Dymoke championship is not to 
he revived ! " Alas ! Alas ! “ For 0 ! 
for 0 ! the Hobby-horse is forgot 1 ” 
Is that the reason? Surely there 
must be a supply of hobby-horses 
always ready in Mr. Arthur Collixs’s 
Pantomime property stables, Drury Lane 
(stalls always full), so they ’ve only to 
apply in that quarter. Or is there 
something in the name ? Cannot “ JDy- 
rrwke" be revived? The “Dy” may 
be off, but cannot the “moke” be 
found on which the champion could 


A BIG ORDER. 

Stout Party {to waUrcss). “Put me on a pancake, please !” 


ride into Westminster Hall? Why not “Fly ” clubs. The gentleman in question 
substitute the performing donkey with pointed out that all the best insects can 
the two comic acrobats inside, and Dan do both. 

Leno for champion? 


POLITICAL POSSIBILITIES. 

{Jottings from the Dally Megaphone). 

The 99th sectional spht of the Go- 
Ahead party took place yesterday, when 
the “ Crawl-on-the-Ground ” Club was 
formed, with Mr. Virginia Creeper, M.P., 
as its President. This club is intended 
to counteract the influence of the “ Fly- 
up-in-the-Air ” Lea^e, of which Mr. 
Whizzler is the leading spirit. 

-A 

V 

Mr. Triadier, M.P., who belongs to 
about five-and-twenty sectional clubs in 
order to conciliate opposing factions in 
his constituency, was interviewed the 
other day with the idea of eliciting from 
him an explanation of how he could 
belong to both the “ Crawl ” and the 


We regret to learn that Mr. Trimmer, | 
shortly after his interview, was attacked j 
in the street by an infuriated dilemma, ' 
and before he could escape was impaled 
on its horns. 


As the number of leaders in the Party 
now exceeds considei-ably the number of 
the rank and file, it was decided by the 
last leader (No. 52), after a futile attempt 
to elect his foUowei*s, to have recourse 
to force. Meeting two independent 
members of the Party the other day, 
leader No. 52 pouncecl upon them and 
read a series of his speeches upon the 
“Go-ahead Programme.” When they 
recovered consciousness they found 
themselves in the leader’s private mar- 
quee, secured to the ground by guy- 
ropes and tabemade pegs. 
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Patient {ex-pugilisl), “I sat, Bill, ter’te bin an* brought mb to see a feather-weight !’* 
PrieTid. “ That ’s all right, mite. Look at *is ’ed I Just tou wite till ’e starts thinkin* I 


THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN. 

The Daily Chronicle recently reported a speech of 
Dr. Stubel, Director of the Geiman Colonial Department, on 
the subject of the Cameroons, which must have greatly 
cheered Ihose persons who had been shocked by stories of 
barbarities committed by Grermans on natives in mat part of 
the world. It was true, said Dr. Siubel, that “several 
whites had been placed under arrest or imprisoned for ill- 
treating natives,** but the report that a negro had been! 
impaled “ was surely an exaggeration ! ** | 

This is certainly a most interesting example of Parlia-i 
mentary apologetics, and it must be extremely comforting to | 
the rdatives of the poor black to know that his impalement i 
Im been exaggerated. Meantime, the next speech on the 
Cameroons by tiie Director of the Colonial Department will ; 
be looked for with the liveliest interest. It will probably ’ 
run more or less as follows : — 

Herr Schrumpf has sj^ken of a native who was shut up for 
three days in a hut without food, and died of starvation. 
The probabilities are all against such a story being true. 
Herr Tbuebiserooh says that two natives were recently 
tied to a tree and flogged to death. The facts are not 
correctly stated. The men were flog^ and they subse- 
qnently died. That is all. Again, with regard to Roron 
VOK PcMPEEonoKEL’s account of horrible tortures to which 
natives have been subjected, I consider it unlikely that any 
mtideEmblenumberofsnen have actuary been mutm The 

stocy o£ a man who was roasted over a dow fire is inexact. 
The downesa of the fixe has been greatly exaggerated. 


HORATIO’S PHILOSOPHr. 

Mr. Horatio Bottomlky writes in the Sun of the 10th 
inst. : — “ And now I think I ’ll run down to the country, on 
tins glorious ^ring day, and have a chat with my dear 
dumb fiiends (there is no paradox in that phrase, believe 
me), who would have welcomed me just as warmly had I 
lost the case.” 

Horatio the bold, after gaining his suit, I 

Goes down to the country to rest and recruit ; 

And there, as the chief of his joys, he intends 
To chat with his dumb but affectionate friends I 
(Who had welcomed him, so he assures us, no less | 
Had the verdict been given in favour of BCess). 

Now it ’s very consoling, no doubt, to arouse 
In pigs adoration, devotion in cows, 

And the love of a donkey, expressed in a bray, 

Soothes a suffering soul in a wonderful way ; 

But the heartiest solace a farm can produce 
Is the egg of the ^lump and auriferous goose. 

And better than findness of oxen or wemers, 

A handful of pigeon’s delectable feathers. 


Tlie Inferior Sex. 

First Small Scholar. Please, Miss, we Ve got such a 
beautiful cat, and she ’s just had some kittens. 

Second ditto. Please, Miss, our cat ’s a beauty, too ; but 
(regrebftiUy) he doe&rCt lay. 






John Bcix (to G^boe W-ndh-m on “Ireland"). “THAT’S THE WAY, GEORGE, RIDE HIM ON THE SNAFELE ! 
G-bqb W-Hnn-u. “RIGHT YOU ARE, JOHN! I DON’T WANT TO USE THE CURB, IF I CAN HEDP IT.” 








THE EFFECT OF MR. DAN LENO’S VISIT TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.-No. 1. 


Careful obseevebs have noted a marked change in the dress and demeanour of Mr. Chamberlain ever since. 
[“Mr. Dan Leno and Mr, Herbert Campbell were among the visitors to the House of Commons last evening.”— Dai/y Telegrcph^ Mm eh 14,] 


House of Commons, Monday, March 
10th . — “ llfaii and boy I ’ve sat in House 
of Commons for thirty years ; bave seen 
and heard many things in my time; 
remember nothing so painful as the 
ghoul-like ecstasy of Irish Members 
to-night at news that the gallant 
Methuen, after two years’ hard fighting 
day and night, is wounded, def^ted, a 
prisoner, his men dispersed, his guns 
and baggage captured. The despicabh' 
thing about the performance was its 
safety. Had these gentlemen been in 
any public haU or any open street in 
Great Britain where the news of the 
disaster was followed by jubilant cheers 
and clapping of hands there would have 
been vacancies in many boroughs and 
counties in Ireland. £i the House of 
Commons they are quite safe. 

“ Next to outbreak of malignant spite 
that in the persons of its Parliamentary 
representatives dishonours a brave and 
chivalrous nation, nothing more remark- 
able than the self-restiaint of English 
and Scotch Members. When, above the 
shouting in the Irish camp. Swift Mao- 
Nehl was heard dapping his hands, 
there were deep, angry shouts of 
‘ Shame ! * That was all. Neither hand 


nor foot was raised; wherein, considering 
the circumstances, the House of Corn- 




Exuberant Loyalty of an authority on Constitu- 
tional Law— who, by the way, has presumably 
taken the Oath of Allegiance — on hearing of a 
disaster to British Arms at the hands of the Xing’s 
enemies. 


mons estabhshes a difference with any 
other legislative assembly in the world. 
Think what would have happened in 
the Italian chamber if narrative of 
reverse in Abyssinia had been cheered 
by a small minority. Consider the pro- 
bable proceedings in the Corps Legis- 
latif if news of a check in Cochin 
China had been followed by applause 
on any of the benches. Contemplate 
the consequences m Congress at Wash- 
ington it a group of Members had 
clapped their hands with joy on hear- 
ing of disaster to the flag in the 
Philippines. 

In the House of Commons to-night 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, with excep- 
tion of the instinctive cry of shame tliat 
rose to their lips wnen the Irish 
Members gleefully danced round the 
dead and wounded on the veld between 
Tweebosch and Palmietkuil,sat in proud, 
pained silence.” 

Thus the Member for Sark, in the 
longest speech I ever heard him intro- 
duce into conversation. 

But, as he says, the circumstances 
are exceptional. From beginning to end 
the scene intensely dramatic, usually 
when something big takes place at the 
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front, nunonx reaches the House before Commons touching the salary of the 
the Speaker takes the Chair. To-night Chaplain of Lewes Gaol ? 
not a whisper of good or evil went “ Why, I was there ! ” says the hon. 
round. When Brodbtok approached Member triumphantly, holding up the 
Table it was evident from his manner Division list in which his name figures, 
that he had portentous news. Instantly Well if the constituent doesn’t pursue 
crowded House was hushed in attitude enquiry as to the Member’s view of 
of strained attention. could tell ? bearings of the question. Not for him 

It might be a message harbinger of to wonder why the Chaplain fobs £500 
peace. a year, while the Gaol doctor draws 

The opening sentence of KiroHESfER’s only £100. His but to go into the 
despatch dispelled illusion. With Division Lobby and vote “Aye” or 
soldier-like directness he went straight “No ” as the Whips indicate, 
to the point. “Bad news about BiLsinesa done . — ^Piles of money voted 
Methden ” ; then, blow after blow, fell on Army and Navy Estimates, 
the grim story. Methobn wounded and Friday night. — Occasionally, out of 
a prisoner ; guns and bagga^ taken, the soul-searing verbosity, angry re- 
mounted troops in flight for four miles crimination, baseless insinuation that 
with the Boers riding hard at their heels, characterise speeches in Irish camp, 
This quite too much for the Irish there flashes upon the conscience- 
gentry. They also nearly died — of laugh- stricken House lurid light disclosing 
ter. The most moving episode in striking the hopeless condition of Ireland. To- 
scene was where Broubick came to read night it was the hand of James John 
the list of killed and wounded. British Shee, Member for West Waterford, 
Members, baring their heads, leaned that uplifted the torch. In his name 
forward, breathless, fearing to catch there stood on the Paper a cluster 
the name of some old friend or comrade, of six questions, forming a sort of 
Even when spared this shock, there was tragedy in as many acts. The scene 
sharp feeling of pain at the thought of is a place called Tallow, which Mr. 
aU me syll3)les would mean in some Shee alluded to as if it were Man- 
quiet home. Chester, Glasgow, Dublin, or other 

Meanwhile the Irish Members had familiar centre of life. At Tallow 
quite a merry quarter of an hour. (wherever it may be), “ on the 24:th 
Business done. — Great clearance of ultimo, two pigs belon^ug to Mr. Aim- 
Estimates through Committee of andeb Hjeskin, one of the traversers in 
Supply. the recent conspiracy case,” were taking 

Tuesday night . — House drifted into the air. ^ No thought of evil crossed 
one of those pools of stillness that con- their mind. Grunting amicably at 
trast with its experience of the Roaring each other, they may, for aught man 
Forties. A ^od time for Ministers in knows, have been commenting on the 
charge of Estimates. Some of us remem- scene in the House last Monday, or, 
ber when to get one Vote after a sitting peradventure, vrith nearer persond in- 
that, begmning at four in the afternoon, terest, discussing the vexed question of 
saw the morning sun rise, was accounted Bacon versus Shaespeahe. 
fair business. To-night money voted Their conversation, whatever it may 
with both hands after briefest speeches, have been, was interrupted by “ the 
True, divisions frequently taken ; police.” Mir. Shee, a master of phrase, 
that obviously from desire to seem to puts it that way. There may have 
be doing something. Also had whole- been two of the constabulary ; there 
some effect on vast majority of Members may have been forty. Mention of 
wandering about precincts. Maximum “ Ihe police ” infers overwhelming 
of thirtyremain in House and vote little force, as who should sp^ of “the 
purses of from two to eight millions Law” or “the Army.” However that 
sterling. Three hundred bunge outside, be, the pigs, seeing resistance was 
chatting in Lobby, reading newspapers, hopeless, submitted to be personally 
smoking or brooding over what they conducted by the police through the 
will have for dinner. shocked streets of Tallow and immured 

Seems friendly to bring them occa- in the pound. Mr. Hbsxin, informed 
sionally within touch of business. So of the outrage, set forth to the rescue, 
challenge division. Bdl rings, the stray The heartless ownm* of the pound 
three hundred come in, nothing loth, refused to free ‘the pigs, “althou^ Mr, 
the can providing agreeable change from Heskin offered his name and address,” 
doing noting in other foms. More- Apparently moved by remorse, the 
over, it will add one division to their pound-keeper, later, privily resorted to 
personal record ; may come in useful to the Police Barracks, and “was directed by 
confound inquisitive constitaents of the the Head Constable not to give up the 
who are always wanting to know pi^ until the police should be present.” 
Where was Moses when the candle went For three bleak February days &e 
out? Where was their hon. Member pigs, riven from home and its tender 
when question came on in House of attachments, lay in the pound. The 


distracted owner moved heaven and 
earth for their release. He couldn’t 
move the police. Finally, the head-con- 
stable and two of his uniformed myrmi- 
dons, doubtless followed by as many 
of the citizens of Tallow as could be 
spared from pursuit of urgent business, 
marched down to the pound. It seemed 
now that all was well. The two 
pigs would run into the arms of Mr. 
Alexander Heseost; some patriot, taking 
advantage of the distraction of the 
moment, would heave a pewter-pot at 
the police ; peace and amity would once 
more reign under the hoary ruins of 
the Round Tower of Tallow. 

But no. Ireland, epitome of man, 
never is but always to be blessed. 
Before release of the pigs mi^t be 
accomplished, “Mr. Alexander ^skin 
was called upon to pay seven shillings 
in the pound.” In England twenty 
shillings is usually demanded ; but that 
is neither here nor there. It certainly 
does not lessen the guilt of the police, 
or detract from the interest of a story 
told in sixteen printed lines of a folio 
Question Paper, and gravely replied to, 
after painstaking enquiiy, by the 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

And Johnston op Ballykilbeg says 
Irish Members in the first Parliament 
of the new century have no sense of 
humour! 

Business done. — Debate on Congested 
Districts. Horace Plunkett listening 
under the Gallery. 

DREAM-CHILDREN. 

Hiss Ettbetta B. Mbtcalp is a literarr pro- 
digy who composes and writes poems, noyels and 
magazine articles in her sleep.” — Chicago 

0 POOL of Fleet Street, sorry hack, 
Who toil the long night through 

With aching heart and breaking back, 
How mudi I pity you 1 

Pale author, frowning o’er your plot 
With fancy all run dry, 

Why live you so laborious ? Not 
Sol. 

1 toil not, neither do I spin. 

Sheer waste of time it seems 

To spend the sunny seasons in 
Excogitating themes. 

I never hunt for copy ; no, 

Nor rack my empty head 

For plot or dialogue. I go 
To bed. 

And when 1 wake, my soul is rich 
With masterpieces ripe — 

Such stuff as dreams are made of — 
which 

I only have to type. 

No need for me to ^ and plod^ 

Nor ponder problems deep — 

Homeb himself could only nod : 

I sleep. 




Hosiess, “Oh, thank you so mitch, Mr. Nightingale. What a lovely song ! 
Vo ( xilist ( plea ^ wUhM 7 imlf ), “I usually find it gobs down very well.*’ 
Cynical Old OenUenian, “ It went down nearly a semi-tone this time 1 ” 
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A SERIOUS CASE. 

Cool (rmUny fioui tltuhj papa ), “Last night’s ofi ict\i:4 si \irmbnt sHOWh that there are fifty thousand f a&es or influenza 

IN IHE AIEIHOPOLIS.” Nu lUUs Putloui nhtluU “ Oh, JklARY 1 AND HOW MANY ARB THERE IN A CASE « ” 


SESrSE AND SENSIBILTTT. 

[“ TVe must take care lest our sense be outweighed by our sensibility.’’ 

Mt* Ohamberlaifi,] 

Oh, a statesman’s sensibilities are fine, 

For he wishes to be gentle and benign, 

And the passion of his heart 
Is to play the pretty part 
Of an angel of beneficence divine. 

Jn hib eagerness he scarcely can withhold 
Prom pro\ndmg cosy pensions for the old, 

And his tender heart is wrung 
"When he thinks about the young 
Who are perisliing of hunger and of cold. 

But Sense says, “No ! such things must go. 

With aU this war taxation 
'Twould be absurd to breathe the word 
Domastic legislation.” 

When he thinks about the war, it is with pain 
That so many gallant foeman have been slam, 

And he doesn’t care a rap 
For “ the feather in his cap,” 

And he weeps for gentle Kruger, Leyds and Steot. 

For his soul is filled with love and pity pure, 

And an altruistic longing to secure 
For the bitterest of foes 
AIL the blessings that he knows, 

And to shake the friendly hand of Brother Boer. 

But Sense says, “ No ! cut off the flow 
Of any fedings tender ; 

Be firm, my son, and sticsk to un- 
conditional surrender! ” 


ANOTHER INJUSTICE TO IRELAND. 

Sorb, — Regarding the recent controversy in which 
Mrs. Gallup decmres that Bacon was the autlior of 
Shakspeare’s plays, 1 ’m sure she ’s right. Take, for instance, 
Othello — ^it is evidently an Irish piece, and Shakspeare never 
knew a word of Irish in his life. O’Thello is as Irish as 
the O’Qormans or the O’Shaughnessys, as anyone can judge 
for themselves, and Jago is not a foreign name at all. There 
are Jagos in Ireland, Cornwall, and Devon, Mona Desmond 
is Irish to the backbone, and what does Shaespeare do? 
He alters the names into Italian. Cassidy becomes CassiOj 
and then he blacks O’Thello’s face, so that Bacon 
shouldn’t know him, and coolly produces the piece as his 
own 1 1 If Shakspeare could steal a deer he wouldn’t be 
above appropriating a piece of Bacon. 

Yours truly, Andy Murtaoh. 

The Liverpool Dock Labourer’s Windfall.— One Henry 
Ecoies hoarded gold to the amount of £10,000 which at his 
death ought to goto his brother, JohnEooles, seaman, whose 
whereabouts, it appears, is difficult to discover. Should the 
lucky man not appear within statutable time, then, if the 
late Tom Robertson’s Caste be stiU about the country, on 
tour, there must be several representatives of Eccles who 
might arrange to divide the amoimt in equal proportions. 

Promotion. — Robert Lloyd, brother to the Brecon 
pmg-pong champion, has been promoted to the rank of 
Quarter-master-Sergeant.” — “ County IntMigence ” in Brecon 
County Times. 
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Tomifiy \xi/iwilhngly studious, iofwimtds Auntie, uho comiders “ the dear hoy so overworked ”). 
Oh, Auntie, I so bad < ** 

Auntie {mth tender sympathy). “ Where, dear ? ” 

Tommy. “In mt French.*’ [Grivesway, andsoU. 


MR. PUNCH’S LITERARY LIMERICKS. 

Time was wiien the great ksmm Lang 
Had the deuce of a critical fang : 

Never was such a biter 
To maul a new writer 
Who wasn’t a friend of A. Lang. 

But none of us now feels a pang 
When he reads the remarks of A. Lang, 
Discoursing of MarTvS 
And Crystals and "Fairies, 

A chastened, benevolent Lang. 

We shall never have done with Hall I 
Cainp, 

He’s sure to be at it again ! ' 

For years and for years 
We shall stop up our ears 
To deaden the noise of Hall Caine. 


THE SENSE OF HDMOTJE. 

He was an ordinarily mild and in- 
offensive little gentleman who had lived 
for many happy, uneventful years in 
farther Chelsea, when a volume of 
theatrical anecdotes came into his hands. 
In this he read of delicious practical 
jokes played with unfailing success by 
ViviER and Sothern, and of how that 
great comedian, J. L. Toole, brought 
confusion to a "baker’s shop displaying 
in the window a sign, “Families sup- 
plied,” by requesting that three girls 
and a boy should be sent round as soon 
as possible. 

“This,” he said, “is the exercise of 
true wit.” Then he wcmt out, still 
chuckling. 

In farther Chelsea, where custom is 
drawn by halfpence from the needy, 
stands an eating-house which endea- 
vours to attract the hungry by pasting 
on its front this dubious message, 
“ Everything as nice as mother makes 
it.” 

“The very place,” said the little 
gentleman, and entered. 

“ I can have a meal ? ” was his first 
query. 

“"les — straight through,” said the 
woman behind the counter, pointing to 
an inner partition of the shop. 

“And everything as nice as mother 
makes it? ” hb asked. 

“ That ’s in the window.” 

“But how nice does mother make 
it?” 

“ Jnr,” said the woman, calling into 
space, “here’s a cove wants to know 
bow nice mother makes it,” and she 
laughed. 

“ Gam,” came a beery voice ; “ must 
be babny on the crumpet. Turn ’im 
out.” 

Nothing daunted, the little man went 
on: “Supposing she doesn’t make it 
at all nice? Supposing she makes it 
very nasty, what then? ” 


No answer. 

The woman went on frying onions, 
but her eye gleamed. 

“What if I don’t remember any 
mother? "WTiat if she never made any- 
thing at ah? What if ” 

He got no further, but found himself 
thrust ^dolently through the door to the 
pavement outside, wlnle a voice admon- 
ished him : “ ’Ere, you, don’t come 
interfering ’ere — if yer wants a sausage 
and mashed, say so. If not, get out.” 
And as he retreated hastily, though 
with dignity, the voice followed faintly : 
“ Bedlam— that ’s the place for the lik^es 
of you — ^Bedlam.” 

The discomfited little gentleman had 
walked nearly a mile before his recovery 
was completed by a sign, hung over a 
boot shop, which caught his eye. “ Wear 
Parkinson’s Boots,” ran the legend. 

The little man fairly leaped into the 
shop. 

“ Why ? ” he asked, in mild enquiry. 

“Beg pardon, Sir,” said the assistant 
who had hurried forward to greet him. 

“Why should I wear Parkinson’s 
boots?” 

“ Because they are the best, Sir. We 
use nothing but the best leather,” 

“ What ’s the matter with my own ? ” 

The assistant glanced down. 

“Uppers want mending and heels 
levelling, Sir. Do you a perfect boot 
for fifteen shillings.” 

“But supposing Parkinson’s don’t 
fit me?” 

“ We keep all sizes, Sir.” 

“ Yes, but I don’t know that I care 
about wearing another man’s boots.” 

“ Of course. Sir, if you prefer to go 


on buying boots like those you ’ve got 
on ; but,” with a deprecatory smile, “ we 
can turn you out a much better article 
for fifteen shillings.” 

“ But my name is Pettigrew, and I 
don’t think it would be legal for me to 
wear Parkinson’s boots— it looks like 
robbery.” 

“Bobbery?” said the assistant 
sharply. “Our prices are as low as they 
can be for sound wearing qualities. ^ If 
there’s nothing further to-day, Sir,” 
holding open the door, ''good morn- 
ing 1” 

“ Some people,” said Pettigrew to 
himself, as he waited for his homeward 
I ’bus, “ have no sense of humour. I 
wonder how Toole managed it ? ” 


A Hard Case.” 

Orpheus, a talented musician, is privi- 
leged to enter the land of the departed 
and recover his deceased wdfe, on the 
understanding that he must not look 
round at her on their way out. This 
condition he complies with, hut on 
emerging discovers that the lady thus 
irrevocably revived is not his wife, but 
his wife’s mother. Whatshould“0”do? 


the very last op the dandies. 

There ’s fear in Belgravian marrows, 
For Rumour declares (and she knows) 
That when we’ve demolished the Arcs 
A raid will be made on the Beaux. 


The new curate (Rev. Spooner), who 
is dans le mouvementf ^ves out Hymn 
No. 175, “ Ponquering Pings their titles 
take,” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The Mastei’y of the 
Pacific (Heixemajtn) 
is tbe happy title ot‘ 

Mr* Am’niB\LD (^ii- 
*^inoiN’s latest eon 
tiibiitiuu to the 
knowledge of inan- 
kiiuL Like liis 
earlier efforts the 
lx)ok is enlightened 
by encyclopieclic 
knowledge, com- 
immicatecl in always 
Incicl, occasionally 
piclnresqiie, lan- 
guage. After a pre- 
fatoiy chapter telling 
the story of the 
Pacific, he describes 
in snccession the 
work and position 
in the Pacific of the 
United States, Great 
Britain, Holland, 

Japan, Germany, 

France, Russia and 
China, each severally 
operating in this 
vast, attractive re- 
gion. For an ordi- 
nary writer any one 
of these subiects 
would suffice for a 
volume. Master of 
each to the smallest 
detail, acquainted 
with the bearings of 
the question studied 
on the spot, Mr. 

CoiQUHODN condenses his information and the lessons of his 
experience into the smallest space. His history of the 
United States in the Philippines, a mere fragment of the 
hook, is the best that has yet appeared in this country. 
Points of resemblance between the American occupation of 
the Phihppinc's and our task in South Africa are curiously 
close,^ My Baronite notes that they are carried to the extent 
that in the United States there are pro-Filipinos as with 
us there are pro-Boers. Mr. Colquhoun recognises as among 
the most significant features of the situation the advances 
of Russia and the United States towards confronting each 
other in the Pacific. The handsome volume is illustrated 
with maps and considerably over a hundred illustrations 
from original sketches and photographs, 

latest instalment of Blackwood’s “Modem English 
Writers” is Thomas Henry Huxley, contributed by Mr.EnwARD 
OiODD. There is a preliminary chapter devoted to considera- 
tion and elucidation of “the man.” But the volume is 
chiefly devoted to an epitome of Huxley’s contributions to the 
march of modern science and the trend of modern thought. 
For those who, like my Baronite, have not time or oppor- 
tiinity to study the many volumes of Huxley’s collected 
essays and his longer works, this handy little volume will 
he invaluable. Mr. Olodd, master of liis subject, knows how 
to pick and prune. Dealing with abstruse, momentous 
topics, he mana^ to convey to the student an immense 
amouJit of valuable matter conveyed in an alluringly fima Jl 
peokiige' 

Onr lir. Eebo’b Pr^istorie Peeps (Bsadbubt, Aquew & Oo.) 


Sasron Jntivder {to Irish Comiry Vet,). ** 

FOR TWO PUN* TEN FOR ^ ** 

Vet **Faix, *tis ratsonablb enough. 

OULD MARE TILL SHE DIED « * 


is a thing of ab- 
surdity and a joy for 
ever! In all Mr, 
Punch's varied col- 
lection oL artistic 
gems there is nothing 
like it. It recalls 
neither the inimit- 
able airiness of Dicky 
Doyle, nor the quaint 
eccentricities of Ben- 
nett. It is yer se, 
and this unique col- 
lection will afford 
perpetual entertain- 
ment for innumer- 
able evenings both to 
politicians and to 
those ignorant con- 
cerning political per- 
sonages. It must 
not be looked at 
during the daytime 
in “ti^s work-a-day 
world,” or no busi- 
ness would be done. 
And, mind you, it 
win be valuable as 
a reference for the 
portraiture of various 
celebrities, literary, 
artistic, and Parlia- 
mentary. The con- 
temporaneous carica- 
turist, when reprint- 
ing his designs in 
book form, should 
always consider pos- 
terity and give the 
. names of the persons 
caricatured. Not a few celebrities have already passed 
away since Mr. Reed commenced his Prehistoric Studies. 
Posterity runs up the price, and the kind-hearted artist — 
they are all kind-hearted — ^will rejoice^ in the prospec- 
tive value of a work that may enrich his heirs and give 
additional lustre to the name they bear. The story of o^ 
own country from day to day or week by week, as toM in 
caricature, is invaluable ; and, apart from this, the striking 
originality and the genuine vis comica of these pictures 
differentiate them from all other contemporaneous work 
professing to iUustraie the social life and Parliamentary 
“ features” of our time. 

The Baron notices that a second edition of Mexico as I 
Saw It (Hurst and Blackett) is issued this week, writ 
by Mrs. Tweedie, author of Through Finland in Carts, 
Has not seen last-named hook, hut supposes that the 
“carts ” named were carts de visit. 

The Baron de B.-W. 


COMPENSATION. 

I SAT, Mike, what*s this bill of yours 


Isn’t it for curing your mother’s 


In the Neighbourhood of St. James’s Street. 

Tom {insyeciing theatre-iill of “ Paolo and Francesca ” ). 
I say, ’Arry, ole man, ’ow d’yer pemounce these ’ere nimes ? 

^Arry (with all the modest condescension of a su'perior 
person). Well, I’m free to admit I ain’t much of a French 
schoUard, hut I should say it were pemounced “ Polo and 
Franh Chester.'^ O’ course it ’s a kmd o’ sportin’ piece. 
Tom (satisfied). Ah, I see. 

[Exeunt into nearest house of refreshment 
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SOMETHING LIKE MANAGEMENT ! 

[** It is said that, encouraged hy the success of 
Mr. Albxandbb’s experiment, some of his fellow- 
managers contemplate the mtroduction of further 
reforms.”— 

It was on a fine spring evening in the 
year 1903 that Mr, Punch's Eepresen- 
tative made his way to the Coliseum 
Theatre, intent on seeing The Emperor's 
Elh(m, a new and successful comedy. 
Arriving, with his wonted punctuality, 
some ten minutes before the time when 
the curtain was announced to rise, our 
Representative was a little surprised to 
find the vestibule of the theatre abso- 
lutely empty, save for a strong force 
of attendants, each of whom wore a 
revolver-case. 

“ One moment. Sir,” said the official 
in the box-office; “you cannot enter 
until your registration form has been 
filled up. I must trouble you for your 
name, age, profession, and date of last 
vaccination.” 

“ What — ^what in the world has that 
got to do with you?” gasped the 
Representative. 

“ Our invariable rule,” replied the 
official, calmly, “ made by the Manager 
of the Coliseum in the interests of the 
public. Can’t be too careful whom we 
admit into the theatre, you know. Age 
— profession — thank you. The vaccina- 
tion took well, I hope? Ah, quite so. 
That is all I want, thank you. James, 
you may show this gentlemen into cell 
No. 151.” 

“But my ticket is for stall B29,” 
objected Mr. Punch's Representative. 

The box-office manager smiled. “Yes, 
and you shall occupy it presently,” he 
said. “ Is it possible that you have not 
heard of our new rule? Anyone who 
does not arrive in time to take his place 
half-an-hour before the rise of the 
curtain is imprisoned in a padded ceU 
until the end of the first act. Remove 
the gentleman, if you please, James.” 

The attendant named tapped his 
revolver - case significantly, and our 
Representative made haste to follow him. 
He led the way to a small underground 
cell, the walls of which were covered by 
portraits of the manager, and by an 
announcement that the upholstery, air 
cushions and leg-irons were supplied by 
Messrs. Snooks’ Emporium. 

“ The leg-irons,” explained the atten- 
dant, “are reserved for those of our 
patrons who try to resist the new 
rules by force. In your case, Sir, I am 
sure they will not be necess^. Nor 
shall I have to trouble you with a visit 
from our hairdresser.” 

“Hairdresser?” exclaimed our aston- 
ished Representative, raising his hand 
to his ambrosial locks, lightly toned 
with pearly grey, “ I should think not ! 
What do you mean? ” 



A BORN STRATEGIST. 

T<mmy'$MGaier, ** Why, you have got tour ribbon on the wrong arm, Tommy!” 
Tormtiy (who has hem reemily vcLcUnated), ” Ah, Mummis, you don't know the boys at 
MY SCHOOL ! ” 


“ Well, Sir, it was found that gentle-' 
men with a great deal of hair, brushed 
high, somewhat obstructed the view of 
the stage. So we have a rule that if i 
your hair rises more than a quarter of I 
an inch above the level of your skuH it 
must be trimmed before you are allowed 
to take your place in the audience. 
When the first act is nearly over I 
wiU fetch you your felt slippers and 
gag.” 

“ Felt slippers ? Gag ? Do you mean 
that you expect me to wear them?” 
cried Mr. Punch's Representative with 
unaffected indimoation. 

‘‘ Certainly, Sir— it ’s one of our new 
rules — ^fram^ solely in the interests of 


playgoers. The felt slippers will pre- 
vent your damaging other persons’ toes 
as you pass to your seat. The gag will 
check any inclination you may feel to 
talk during the performance. We allow 
you to remove it, ot course, between the 
acts. I wiU fetch these articles for you 
presently.” 

“ Don’t trouble,” said our esteemed 
Representative, hastily, “don’t trouble. 
The fact is — ^I am not very well, and I 
think I’ll go home. I ’m an old theatre- 
goer, and these new rules of yours are — 
er — a httile upsetting, you know. ‘ All 
in the interests of the audience ? ’ Ah, 
, no doubt — no doubt. But I think 
go home, aU the same.” 


voi- exxiL 
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STYLE AND THE OAR. 

! To sit upon a seat 

With the straps ahont your feet, 

And to grasp an oar and nse it, to recover and to slide, 

And to keep your body swinging, 

, And to get the finish ringing, 

And to send the light ship leaping as she whizzes on the tide ; 

To make the rhythm right 
And your feather clean and bright. 

And to slash as if you loved it, though yom: muscles seem 
to crack ; 

And, although your brain is spinning. 

To be sharp wifib. jovx beginning. 

And to heave your solid body indefatigably back ; 

Not to be a fraction late 
When the rate is thirty-eight ; 

To be quick when stroke demands it, to be steady when 
he ’s slow ; 

And to keep a mind unheeding 
When the other lot are leading. 

And to set your teeth and brace your ba^ and just to make 
her go. 

And when she gives a roll 
To swing out with heart and soul, 

And to balance her and rally her and get her trim and true ; 
And while the ship goes flying 
To hear the coxswain crying, 

“Reach out, my boys, you’ll do it!” and, by Jupiter, 
you do ! 

To seek your bed at ten, 

And to tumble out again 

When the clocks are striking seven and the winds of March 
are chill ; 

To be resolute and steady, 

Cheerful, regular, and ready 

For a run upon the Common or a tramp up Putney Hill ; 

i To sink yourself and be 

I Just a unit, and to see 

How the individual withers and the crew is more and more ; i 
And to guard without omission 
Every glorious tradition j 

That the ancient heroes founded when they first took up I 
an oar ; 

In short, to play the game 
** Not so much for name or fame 
As to win a common honour for your colours light or dark — 
Oh \ it ’s this has made your crew-man 
Such a chivalrous and true man 
Since the day that Father Noah went a-floating in the Ark. 

===========^^ R. 0. L. 

AN EVENING’S TTVOUTY. . | 

After an excellent dinner at the Sibyl Hotel, not far from 
the Temple, our noble host, Luouixus, conducted us in liis 
chariot to Tivoli, the Tivoli, “ where, by Hercules I ” he 
e^Iaimed, “ you will see some marvellous wrestling, and, by 
Tibur-Thames and Apollo, you will hear discoursed mucn 
catching music.’’ In the unavoidable absence of Dandsleno 
Drt^olai^o, there is provided for the Tivolian patrons a 
capital and varied entertainment. It is to be regretted 
that we were not in time to hear “Miss MIarib Wilton, 
ComMienne,” just for “auld acquaintance” namesake, and 
muaUy sorry were we on finding that we were too late for 
^ p iri hr mance of two dever “ JJuettists and Itencers,” the 
Aaqurog* We missed the name of Herbert Oampbell- 
BAttssiiAN from the eomeedingly liberal programme issned 


by the Tivolian management. A charmingly graceful show 
is that of the “Japanese Cherry Blossom Company” of 
ehantevses et danaeusea led hy Miss Marguerite Fish, a 
singing, dancing, and quaintly fascinating little sole whom 
i the management are very fortunate to have caught. Follow- 
ing in her wake comes Mr. Albert Whelan, set down in the 
bill as a vocalist, though had he been described as a 
“ double whisller ” (nothing to do with James McNeill of 
that artistic ilk), it would have been more correct and more 
exciting to the curiosity. His issue of “double notes” is 
wonderfully clear and harmonious, and his imitations ex- 
cellent. liown as “19,” and a remarkably fine girl for her 
age, came the Imperial Alexandra Dagmar, who, in the most 
good-natured and condescending honne enfant manner, 
proceeded to delight her devoted subjects with a topical 
song entitled “ Ddly Greyf' which was rapturously encored. 

No. 20 was intended to he “the hit of the evening,” 
though, as a matter of fact — ^it being purely a wrestling 
match — ^no hit could possibly be made. Georges Haoicenschmidt, 
“the champion wrestler of the world,” engaged in three 
bouts with three separate first-rate bond fide champions of 
other worlds (for there are “more worlds than one”), each 
one of whom gave Master-Champion Georges a considerable 
amount of trouble. Queer to see how they approached one 
another, bending suspiciously, ever on the alert, eye to eye, 
nose to nose, each holding out his right hand, pahn open 
upwards, as if offering some alluring morsel as a bait for 
the other to fall into his grip. Not otherwise did Mrs. Bond, 
in the old song, entice the ducldings with “ Dilly, dilly, 
diUy, come and he killed.” Then, when each attempted to 
clutch and grip — “ to have and to hold ” — the other, and as 
each, illusive, escaped, and came down, as an item of luggage 
is labelled, “this side up— with care,” both champions 
might have muttered, with Macbeth^ apostrophising the 
imaginary dagger, 

** Come, let me clutch thee ! 

I haye thee not, and jet I see thee still ; ” 

uiyil at last they tumble first into each other’s arms, then 
on to each others backs, their heads alternately disappearing 
and re-appearing ; up they come, silently wrigglmg, down 
they go, ^ struggling and striving, the excitement of the 
audience increasing at every round, until partisans all over 
the house begin to shout advice to their man and to 
express themselves so strongly that, were it not for the 
Referee crying “ Time ! ” and closing the strife, it seemed as 
if there would have been a considerable probability of the 
entire audience emphasising their opinions in private and 
personal single hand-to-hand wrestling matches. “ Time ! ” 
Quite so. Eleven p.m. And so ta-ta to Tivoli. 

WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 

Vert soon will be held the Royal Academy Sessions at 
Burlington House. Hundreds of prisoners wiU. anxiously 
await the sentence to be pronounced upon them by the 
Committee of Selection, every member of which is, in his 
judicially artistic capacity, a sort of Judge Jeffreys or 
“Hanging Judge.” From this body, as the old song has 
it, “A dreadful ar-ray” of R.A.’s, are chosen the execu- 
tioners, to whom is entrusted the carrying out of the final 
irrevocable sentence. Cnly those who have been present at 
a criminal trial, or who have seen the drama of Le Jmf 
I Polonaia (with Sir Henry Irving as Mathiaa) can realise the 
awful solenmity of the proceedings under me presidency of 
Chief Jimtice Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A. Yet how 
merciful is this Judicial Bench ! The hopelessly condemned 
are permitted to ^o away unhung! While those about 
whom the evidence is doubtful are allowed to remain in a 
state of suspense (oh, the torture of it!), until their finfll 
doom is pronounced, when they are either hung or hanished. 
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ODE BOOKING OFFICE. 

Mt Baronite honestly confesses he has not read Mr. 
Bebnard Capes’ Plots (Ii&thubn), Attracted hy the name of 
the publisher, who habitually turns out good work, he took 
up the volume and found it further enticing by reason of 
the titles of successive stories. But he came a cropper on 
the second page. Here is a sentence descriptive of one of 
the characters in the first tale: “Another evolution, only 
less negative, was of a certain desperate pugnacity that 
' derived from a sense of the inhuman justice conveyed in the 
fact that temperamental debility not only debarred him from 
that bold and healthy expression of self that it was his 
nature to msh. [What ?], but made him actually appear to 
act in contradiction to his own really sweet and sound 
predilections.” Dazed by this blow, my Baronite staggered 
through a few more pages, tiU he came upon the hero, whose 
“soul seemed to pant grey from his lips; his face was 
bloodless and like stone ; the devils in his eyes were awake 
and busy as maggots in a wound.” Then my Baronite 
softly laid the book on the table and stole away on tiptoe. 

Among the host of Transatlantic writers who have recently 
dealt with the history of our Oobnies in what are now known 
as the United States of America, Miss Mary Johnstok, says 
my Nautical Betainer, has a place apart. If we except tne 
author of that remarkable novel, Gardigaut there is no one to 
compare her with but herself. Though her new book, Audrey 
(CSorrsTABLE), misses something of the fine piquancy and 
high masculine daring of her last — By Order oj the Company 
(which also had its setting in Old Yirginia)~-it has a more 
rounded perfection and we author has here kept more 
cbsely within the limits of her powers, whose range is still 
astonishingly [wide. No braver tu^et ever hemded an 
adventurous pageant than the opening chapter of Audrey, 


Yet the book is less a romance of adventure than a moving j 
study of the inter-relationdiip of three characters. Audrey 
herself is so wayward a child of nature, and is placed in an 
environment so remote from common experience, that we ■ 
have to accept her on trust as the pure creation of a charm- 
ing fancy. But it is when we refer the hero to the 
familiar standard set up by other popular romancers that we 
best appreciate Miss Johstston’s distinction of draught'Hinan- 
ship. fijs youthful, irresponsible self-indulgence ; his imper- 
tmibohle sang froid j his distraction of spirit between two 
types of woman, one commanding his complete respect 
without his love, the other his love without, at first, his 
complete respect; the dawn and growth of this desired 
complement to his passion ; these features and developments 
go to make up a figure of irresistible fascination. Other 
diaracters, such as that of MacLean, who loves well because 
he hates well, are drawn with nice discrimination. If Miss 
Johnston has a fault it lies in a tendency to abuse her 
unquestionable gift of scenic description by the over- 
elaboration of her background. Her narrative is also 
marred at times by a trick of rhetorical inversion ya 
negative phced after its verb, a verb pbced before its 
subject in a dependent sentence. She is singularly free 
from Americanisms, but ^e allows herself to indulge in one 
example of a very noxious habit now prevailing among her 
I countrymen : “ trees that had been felled lest they afford 
cover.” Our cousins must learn the distinction between the I 
past and present tenses of the subjunctive mood. The 
coloured illustrations in Audrey, both for delicacy of draw- 
ing and refinement of subdued harmony, are an exquisite 
addition to the charm of the book. 1 commend it with 
absolute confidence to the readers of Ptcneh. No Easter 
holiday should be attempted without it. 

QffUitL obstat) Babon de B.-W. 
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OUR LAST UNE OF DEFENCE, IF NOT DEFIANCE. 

lAfter Campbell, Being the Views of a Frivol of the 
Inns of Court (“ DeviVa Oim ”) Volunteers,] 

“ Lights out ! ’* rang our tugles ; the wither was drizzly, 
And deep lay the dark round the Devil his Own, 

As we flung ourselves down on our bedding at Bisley — 

The sleepy to slumber, the wakeful to groan. 

I could hear the low curse of the Common Law sentry, 

Our ddeld from the peril that prowleth by night, 

As I dozed with my section of militant genl^ 

In skirmishing order, undressed by the right. 

With a smile on my conscience — ^the outcome of duty — 

And blisters that burned at the back of my bed, 

I evoked recoEections of laughter and beauty 
In scenes where I once had a succulent meal. 

And I thought of the dear ones that urged me to spare a 
Brief respite of leisure from legal routine 
For a corso^ trip to the blue Riviera 
Or Fontainebleau’s woods at the first of the green. 

Had I cardessly yidded to feminine clamour 
And placed before England’s my personal gain, 

I could now have been basking in Italy’s glamour 
Or haunting the splendid Alhambra (in Spain). 

But my ear had been dosed to the voice of the charmer, 

My breast was as basalt, my will like a rock ; 

I would up vdth my rifle and on -with my armour 
And out on the warpath at six of the dock. 

For I thought, “ What if France, at the Easter vacation, 
With Mmisters loafing in various lands. 

Should arrive overnight, and from Cannon Street Station 
Ask London at breakfast to hold up her hands ? 

But if only they hear that our corps is in fettle 
Scarce thirty iniles off from their line of retreat, 

They will certainly shrink from essaying the mettle 
Of us who have never acknowledged defeat. 

Tet *tis we that Oflidals regard as a burden, 

A raw, ineffective, civilian police ; 

They would stint us and starve us, forgetting the guerdon 
Rome gave to her loyal, if amateur, geese. 

“ But we want no reward for the service we bring them, 
Who, safe in our keeping, lie warm in their beds ; 

And. our single and lof^ revenge is to fling them 
live coals from the kitchen to wear on their heads ! ” 
o ' ^ o * 

So I dreamed till the blast of the blatant reveille ; 

Then rose from my pallet, one uniform ache. 

And repaired to parade with a vacuous beille 
For England and home and my honour at stake. O.S. 

A POINTLESS NOSE. 

(At the Duke of YorVs Theatre,) 

When Mr. Henry Author Jones got The Princesses Nose 
out of his own head and took it in hand, was it not evident 
to the talented^ but persistently wiHul holder thereof that 
the point, previously manifest to his own unclothed eye, had 
beccSne entirely obscured ? Did he tbinlr that by tweaking 
the Princess’s nose, causing its possessor to suffer acutely, 
he couM bring tears to the eyes of a sympathetic audience? 

This na^ idea evidently seized upon Henry Author and 
atoc^ to him as persistently as did the head of NiTig Charles 
THE First to Mr, Dick, The obsession was too strong for 


him, and with the yielding French heroine (vTas she in a 
play hy Ohnet ?) he must have exclaimed (for it is evident 
from the dialo^e that he was thinking a good deal in 
French)— 

** Ah ! je n’ose point ! G’est trop fort pour moi ! ” 

Now the Princess herself has a pretty little tip-tilted nose, 
‘‘ turned up ” at the idea of snuff, of which commodity she 
gives a sufficiency, or quantum snuff, both to her feitnless 
spouse and her treacherous friend. This heurgeoise Princess 
is deverly played by Miss Irene ViisnsRUGH, who seems 
puzzled to know what precisely to n^e of Ihe character. 
And the whimsicality of it all is, that it is not the Princess’s 
nose that suffers, but the nose of the wicked lady who was 
plotting to put that of the Princess out of joint ! So here 
is an unexpected twist given to somebody else’s nose and 
not that of the Prineesse de ChalenQon {n&e, or nez, Langeish) ! 
IVom this point to the finish, tragedy vanishes, comedy 
fades awuy, and farce prevails. 

The plot, diagnosed, would occupy too much time and 

S ; simply told, it is that the Princess -with the tip- 
nose mscovers that she has got two “ wipers ” in the 
house ; one being Mrs, Malpas (well represented by Miss 
Gertrude Kinqbton), and the other, Mr. Eglinton-Pyne (a 
(hfficult part amusingly rendered by Mr. Cosmo Stuart). 
Mrs, Malpas, who attempts to put tbe Princess’s nose 
out of joint by flirting desperately vrith the Prince de 
Ohalen^n (a perfect performance by Mr. Henry Irving 
of an imperfectly conceived character) under the very nose 
of the Princess, gets her own nose flattened out like 
a pancake all over her face (as was Pat Murphy's after a 
Donnybrook fight) in a carriage accident. Mir. Gilbert 
Hare as Sir John Langriah, the Princess’s unde, to whom 
she goes when in difficidties (quite an exceptional case this 
of a Princess “going to her tincle’s ”), does nothing in 
particular with consummate skiU ; and the same may he 
said of Mr. Vibart as the chatty doctor, Mi. Pawle 
as the idiotic Mr. Malpas, of Miss Oarlotta Addison as 
the scandal-loving old lady, and of Miss Ethelwyn Arthdr- 
JoNBS, whose rendering, it is fair to add, of an odiously 
ridiculous type of young lady, belonging rather to the period 
of the aesthetic craze than to the present day, is deddedly 
dever. 

It is a mistake on the author’s part to show a country 
gentleman, “so English, youknow” as is Sir John Langrish, 
acting tovTards even suph a cad as Mr, EglintonrPyne proves 
himself after the feshion of a French aristocrat of the 
Louis Quinze period ; for this he does when, instead of 
quietly telling the hutier to “ see Mr, Pyne safdy out of the 
house,” he summons a game-keeper and two of his men to 
act as “ chuckers-out ” and, three bullies to one flabby little 
man, soundly to thrash the wretched creature who, in hid 
way, is a vari^t of Theodore Hook’s Jack Brag, The indig- 
nant old Louis Quinze Marquis, treating Mr. Eglinton-Pyne 
as mere canaille, would have summoned his domestiques 
with, “Ici et promptement, wus avtres! Qu'on me jette ce 
drSle db la rue, apn^hs V avoir hdtonnS comme il favt!" 
“ Mors, Irine (Vanbrugh) poussa un cri d'horreur," 

** —Ah ! pitiA, pitiA, mou oncle ! ” 

“For which overhaid” your Guy Ohantepleube, cher 
Maitre Henri Arthur, “et quand on Va trouvi^ notez-le 
hien!" comme dit M, le Oa'pitaine Guttle, 

By the way, as the story is modem and we are shown the 
maimers and customs of quite a modem country house 
party, how^ is it that, where the nose is so prominent, 
“Bridge*^ is not in evidence? Might we not have had 
some music introduced into the Amateur Theatricals, say 
from NosS in Egitto 9 or could not the Princess have given us 
“ a little thing of her own ” to an accompaniment on the 
“ gay catarrh ’^? In answer to such qu&tions, Henry Author 
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will probatly reply by imitating, 
figuratively of course, the action of 
Ljgoldsby’s little vulgar boy who 

** Put his thumb unto his nose and spread his 
fingers out.” 

Albwing that Henry Author knows 
his own business best, it may be fairly 
asked whether, if The Princesses Nose 
had had a turn on the grindstone, it 
could not have been considerably 
shortened and sharpened? 

WeU-meaning critic^ friends might 
have jocosely “ pulled HEEsnsY Author’s 

a ” but he would still have kept firm 
of this nose until it came off, as 
it did on the first night, and he will subse- 
quently find himsefi with a piece on his 
hands. But what does it matter ? Our 
Henry Author has so excellent a record 
with his Liars, Bebellioubs Susan, Danc- 
ing Qirl, and other plays, that no doubt 
it win not be long before he “ foUows 
his nose” with a big success. 


PHILLIPS V, HALSBURY. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Can you aUow me 
space wherein to prove, what has long 
been suspected by Baconians, that the 
plays attributed to Mr. Stephen Phillips 
were reaUy written by Lord ChanceUor 
Halsbury ? The chain of evidence runs 
thus : — 

1. Lord Halsbury, Lord ChanceUor ; 
c/. Lord Bacon. 

2. Stephen Phillips, self-styled dramar 
tist and ex-actor : c/, William Shak- 

RPEAHE. 

3. The ingrained tendency of Lord 
ChanceUors to write other people’s 
plays. 

4. The antecedent improbability that 
Mr. Stephen Phillips, who for six years 
mixed with none but travelling actors, 
and then (see John Lane’s biography) 
became an army coach, should have 
acquired that knowledge of kings, 
heroes, heroines, nobles, palaces, 
displayed in Ulysses, Eerod, and Pooh 
and Francesca. 

5. Per contra, the intimate and 
protracted association of Lord Haisbury 
with Royalty, peers, and aU maimer of 
magnates, including Josephus. 

6. The extraordinary resemblance 
between the Prologue to Ulysses and 
the proceedings of a Cabinet Council. 

7. References in the above-mentioned 
plays betokening a knowledge of law 
which it is impossible that Mr. Phillips 
could have acquired. For example : — 

(i.) ** And yonder sack ” [i.e. Woolsack]. 

* S$rod, p. 114. 

(ii.) Sire, if this insolence imponishedgo, 

We soon lack all reyerence below ” 
TroUgw to Tflytm. 

— a dear aUusion to contempt of court. 

8. Reference to “ a sort of war ” in 
Eerod, p. 124, where we read “I have 
outspanned life.” 





JShe. ‘*It*s vert cood or totj to comb with me. Do you always see people home 

THAT CALL AT YOUR HOUSE ? ” 

Ee. “I GENERALLY DO IP THEY*RE OIRLS. 'OOS, YOU SEE THEY NEED A MAN TO LOOK 
APTER THEM, 'SPECIALLY IF IT’S A BIT LATE.” 


9. The remarkable fact that there 
are precisely the same number of letters 
in Hardinge Gotoed and Stephen 
Phillips. I am, dear Sir, 

FaithfuUy yours. 

Galloping Bess. 

Another Amerioan Trust? — ^At the 
later-University Sports on the 21st 
Cambridge lost the odd event to Oxford 
and C®®. If the C®®. (from America) 
had been absent, the result would have 
been Oxford four events, Cambridge 
five ; but as he was there his Weight 
(so to put it) turned the balance. 


To Correspondents. 

A Young Student ” writes to ask 
“ Who was Cactus 9 ” Cactus was one of 
the flower of the Roman Patricians. He 
was known as a Sprig of Nobility. His 
motto was “ Sic Bomanus tu scis,” and 
he flourished a good deal about 25a.u.o. 
[Vide Dr. PuncNs Classical Dictionary 
of Quite Proper Names^ 

“ Shaconspeare ” asks, “Was OifteZZo 
a Yorkshire Moor ? ” There is hardly 
anything in the text to warrant such 
an assumption ; but, on the other hand, 
Shahspearb’s silence as to Yorkshixejias 
to be reckoned with. — Ed. 
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RUGGERSOCCY. 

“Now, if you’re ready for the poem,” said Humpty- 
Duaipty. 

“ Please begin,'’ said Alice. 

“ Well, don’t interrupt,” said Humpty-Dumpty, “ because 
it ought to go straight on. It ’s like this.” 

’Twas Britig, and the islish boves 

Did scrove and pimmage in the scrog, 

All sweasy were the muddidoaves 

And the line-umps outwog. 

“ It ’s very difficult,” said Alice. 

“ Don’t interrupt,” said Humpty-Dumpty. 

“But, please, what’s Britig and the other things?” 
Aliue asked. 

“ I should have thought everybody would easily under- 
stand,” replied Humpty-Dumpty. “ * Britig ’ means any time 
or place, because the sun never sets on the British Empire. 
And * islish boves ’ are a sort of John Bulls that play foot- 
ball on an island, and they scrag and shove and push 
and scrimmage in all weathera, sun, cold, rain, or fog, 
or all four together, which is * scrog ’ ; and then they 
all get swdtering and greasy and muddy, and the umpires 
on the touch lines keep waving flags ; that ’s why it says 
they * outwog.’ And the rest of it is quite simple ; so don’t 
interrupt again.” 

“I’U t^ not to,” said Auoe. “How does it go on, 
please?” 

“ like this,” said Humpty-Dumpty, 

“ Beware the Ruggersoc, my son. 

The feet that Mck, the arms that clutch, 

» Beware the foul-foul bird and shun 

The flukious kiok-in-touch ! ” 

He took his typal yost in hand ; 

Long time the gamesome foe he sought ; 

So rested he by the dumdum tree. 

And stood awhile in thought. 

And, as in khakish thought he stood, 

The Ruggersoc, with eyes of flame, 

Came piffling by in bulgeous mood, 

And footled as it came. 

“ What ho ! what ho ! ” and to and fro 

His typal yost went snickersnack, 

He left the Ruggersoc for dead 

And went gig-lamping back. 

“ And hast thou slain the Ruggersoc ? 

Come to my arms, my kiplish boy ! 

0 rudyous day ! CaUooh I Oallay ! ” 

He gloatled in his joy. 

’Twas Britig, and the islish boves 

Still scroved and pimmaged in the scrog ; 

AH sweasy were the muddidoaves 

And the hne-umps outwog. 

“ Well ? ” said Humpty-Dumpty after a long pause. 

“ Is that all ? ” asked Auce, as she put her hand politdy 
in front of her mouth. 

“All!” cried Humpty-Dumpty. “Can’t you see that 
we’ve got back to the pJa^ we started from? ” 

“Then he didn’t really kill Ruggersoc?” Alice 

asked. 

“Not^g like it,” ^id Humpty-Dumpty. “He only 
broke hid typing machine against the Ruggersoccy’s nice 
har^he^^ wt ’s all.” 

Ibw it *B a very 'beautiful poem,” said Alice. 

GEMS OF THE EIRST WATER-COLOURISTS. 

(Selected specimens for the guidance of visitors to the Eoyal 

Institute of Painters in Water-colours, Piccadilly. Eighty- 

seventh Exhibition.) 

43. "^Entrance to Dunkerque Earbour^ By Edwin 
Hayes, R.H.A., R.I. One of the best. Just that Baze 
about it that reminds one of the place. 

49. Portrait of Mrs. B. H.” Not silent “H,” but a 
speaking likeness. Shall we have, also from the Hand of 
Hal Huest, E.I., portraits of “Signor 0. 0.,” “Doctor 
D. D.,” “M. F. E. on his G. G.” and then a striking one 
showing a Naiad just entering the water, and a Dryad with 
towel, just after the bathe, entitled, modestly, “ 0! 0!*'9 
Then on to 512, Portrait of a Lady also by Hal Hurst. 

“ Wbat, Hal 1 How now. Mad Wag ? ” Why this invidious 
distinction between 49 and 512 ? 

160. H. G. Hewitt’s “ Wasted Melody ” is full of humour. 
The poor blind minstrd is piping at the broken-down door of 
a dilapidated cottage. Not a soul to listen to him. It is a 
sad picture for any actor to contemplate, as it may forcibly 
remind him of some unlucky occasion when he “ played to 
an empty house.” 

192. Tom Browne, R.I., who is one of “ the Elect,” 
shows a young Dutchman and his young Dutchesse in 
rather misty weather. He is giving her some of his sauce 
hoUandaise, and she is “not taking any, thank you.” It 
might be appropriately called “ Our Young Dutch.^^ 

27. Enthroned^* is a puzzler, by J. Edward Qoodall. 
Does it represent “ The Lady of Banbury Cross ” (she doesn’t 
look particularly cross — “more in sorrow than in anger ”) 
as she sat for her portrait, “ with rings on her fingers,” 
while awaiting the arrival of an expert chiropodist to tdl her 
what on earm that great blue excrescence is on a toe of her 
right foot ? 

220. A charming picture by Charles P. Sainton, R.I., 
called ^^The Fairy's Bunt." But what is this child- 
fairy hunting ? Or is it a haho being hunted by fairies ? 
Is it a mortal babe at all, or is it only symbolical of a 
“ little spirit and water ? ” 

225. As near perfection as possible are these “ White 
Borses ” from Neptune’s stable, by Hely Smith, wild and 
restive, yet well broken. 

251. “ For All the World to See." W. H. C. Gboome 
depicts a lover cutting his lady’s initials on a tree “while 
she waits.” Suggestive of future bride-Qroome ? 

264. This is simply first-rate. Every one knows — or if 
they don ’t they ought to know — ^the fish market at Boulogne, 
and the fisher-women, from the age of ninety downwards. 
Here they are, a pair of mer-women, affichi'd by Dudley 
Hardy, R.L, all alive 0 1 The old one up to any amount of 
wrinkles in the trade, the buxom middle-aged one ready to 
give as good as and better than she gets, seU her fish and 
enjoy her lark, as the case may be. And then the fish 1 
The artist has caught them perfectly. These fish and these 
fisher-women ought not to be long in the market 1 

348. Excellent is Maurice Randall’s “A South-Wester." 
None but an uncommonly good sailor can behold this 
unmoved. 

373. Once more ashore with James Orbook, R.I. O’er- 
rock, f^ away from sea coast, walking leisurely, trotting, 
and coming to the gentle “ Amble, near Warkworth " (“ w^ 
worth the wark ”) “ in Noriihumberland" Dehghtful, restful, 
sweet 1 

451. Two equestrians, a bver and his lass, mounted 'on 
one horse, encounter a stilted comedian, or, to be accurate, 
a mountebank on stilts, followed by the drum and pipes. 
On this, Gordon Browne, R.I., colourist and humorist, 
comments with the quotation, “ Thon com’st in such a 
questionable shape! ” Perhaps the subtle artist intended 
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us to understand that these two specta- 
tors retained their seats during the per- 
formance. 

496. After the above exciting scene 
how pleasant it is to settle down with 
Edmund G. Warren, R.I. “ On the Biver 
Dart, near Eolne Chase, Devon” A 
haven of perfect rest. And having 
hither come, we take the rest and leave 
the remainder. Go early in the morn- 
ing, if fine weather, for the water-colours 
seem f^ fresher then, and at all events 
the eyes — ^that is if you mind your eyes 
— are clearer. 

WINTER AND THE POETS. 

Some to soft Spring bring adjectival 
praise. 

Others to Autumn with her drop- 
ping dews, 

Others delight in Summer’s widening 
days; 

Only do we inclement Winter choose. 
Not for his frosty breath or lucent 
snows, 

His slippy ways, his crisp and nim- 
ble airs, 

Or for his playful habit every time 
We venture forth of touching up our nose, 

But that a charter for a verse he 
bears — 

In winter one expects a little rime ! 

THOUGHTS ON SHOW SUNDAY. 

{By One who has to he in Fifty Studios 
at the same time.) 

March 21st. — ^Next Sunday is “ Out- 
siders’ Show Day,” when one par- 
ticularly wants to be out of town to 
see if there are any primroses in 
the railway cuttings on the Dover 
line — and there are several dozen 
invitations for that afternoon on the 
mantelpiece marked “Pictures, 3 to 6 
o’clock'” . . . Wdl, duty calls, whether 
here or in South Africa, and a “ drive ” 
must clearly be organised, or a circular 
tour round London, or something Boyle- 
Rochean. Let me see, where are the 
chief objectives? Tite Street (Chelsea), 
Pembroke Gardens, Bedford Part, 
Adelaide Road, Eton Avenue, Haver- 
stock HiH, St, Paul’s Studios, Orme 
Square, Abbey Road, William Street, 
Bedford Gardens, Maida Vale, King’s 
Road, Sutherland Avenue, Victoria 
Street, Brunswick Square, St. John’s 
Wood, Little Holland Road, The Avenue 
(Fulham), Finchley Road, Bolton Studios, 
Pembroke Studios, Onslow Studios, 
Stratford Studios, and a score of other 
coteries. This will require manage- 
ment. With a quick cab, a sketch plan of 
the route, a fair wind and an occasional 
pick-me-up, I think we may reckon on 
twenty seconds with each artist. 

This will mean, on an average, four 
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Loafer . “Any chance or A job o’ work ’bee, Mistee?” 

Woremm . “No. "We’es not wanting any moee hands now.” 

Loafer . “Well, the little bit o’ woek J’d do wouldn’t make no difference!’* 


seconds for each picture. Which is, in 
certain cases, quite long enough. 

A few of thef e precious moments must 
be deducted for salutations, personal 
enquiries, condolehces on bad h^gings, 
abuse of the British dimate, tea, cigar- 
ettes, skirmishes with children and 
critics, platitudes, comments on the 
painter’s brilliant past and still more 
glowing future, parting jokes where 
advisable, and not more than three 
allusions apiece to the Coronation. 

It would be as well, meanwhile, to 
pick up a few fresh ;flowers of art- 
jargon, “ values ” and “ tonality,” 
“key” and “genre” having had their 


day ; also to make sure of the difference 
between the Glasgow and Newlyn 
schools, and to look up Barbizon, Cinque- 
cento and so forth, in the encydopsedia. 

A good deal of horse-power, not to 
speak of foot-pounds and shoe-leather, 
promises to be used up over this Bund- 
reise, which would be obviated if only 
the artists would pool their shows and 
hold a combined private view, say in 
Olympia. 

On second thoughts, can one do 
justice after all to so many geniuses in 
one afternoon? . , . 

Ah, here is the Continental 
and the circular of Easter excursions ! 




THE AUTHOR’S (HHDE. 

(F. Literary Year Book, 1902,” passim. With grateful 
apologies to Mr. W. 8. Gilbert.) 

If you’re anxious for to shine in the Kterary line and to live 
upon your pen, 

You must write up racy pars on our operatic stars and our 
leading puhHc men,^ 

You must pierce their penetralia, indulge in personalia and 
give us spicy stuff — 

The truth of it don’t matter if it ’s only idle chatter that is 
impudent enough. 

And everyone will say, 

As you go your inty way, 

If he can ^e a hansom cab when a ’bus must do for me, 

Why, what a very singularly smart young man this smart 
young man must be ! ” 

Having trained imagination by this course of education, you 
will t^e with eager zest 

To the universal fashion, writing tales of plot and passion 
with a strong love interest, 

You will pile up lots of pathos, high as Felion on Athos, 
while a murder always tells, 

But the sine qua, my friend, is the usual happy end to the 
tune 01 marriage bells. 

, And everyone will say, ^ 

As you go your conventional way, ^ 
he can think of sensational plots which never would 
occur to me, 

Why, what a very singularly fertile man this fertile man 
must be! ” 


You must never publish aught that ’s provocative of thought, 
nor labour the finishing file 

To endanger your position by the very least suspicion of 
distinction in your style. 

You must never vex your noddle with a dassic for a model, 
nor revive the dead, dead past, 

Ho, and never, never write any syllable which might, by a i 
feeak of fortune, last. 

And everyone will say. 

As you go your ephemeral way, 

“ If he can write from an empty brain, which would very 
much appeal to me, 

Why, what a very up-to-date kind of youth this kind of 
youth must be ! ” 


THE CONTRAOTOR’S LOT. 

When the enterprising B-egl ’s busy bergEng, 

And contracting d^y, daily doth expand. 

He loves to hear the oxen fall a-guxgling, 

# As they drag the buUock-waggons through the sand. 
His delight he can with difficuBjr smother 
When the War Ofl&ce has business to be done — 

Ah, take one consideration with another, 

A contractor’s lot ’s a very happy one. 

WTien the War Office 1ms business to be done, 
The contractor’s lot ’s a very happy one. 


An Invalid Excuse. — ^Mr. Jones regrets that he is unable 
to accept Mrs. Boeeham’s kind invitation to luncheon for this 
day three wedis, as he is engaged to attend a funeral on 
that date. 
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THE AMENITIES OF DEBATE. TWENTIETH OENTUEY. 


House of Commons^ March 17th , — 
Well known that it is the daty of an 
Opposition to oppose. The necessity 
weighs heavily upon the Party in the 
Hotise of Commons. His Majesty’s 
Opposition could almost be happy if it 
were not that from time to time sense of 
duty and of the fitness of things sug- 
gests a Vote of Censure. Immediate, 
inevitable result is to dose up Minis- 
terial ranks, while fresh fissures are 
riven in their ovm. Not since the! 
famous Cawlci resolution was moved 
has House been in such doleful dumps 
as to-night. Yet if ever opportunity vms 
provided by a Government for a united, 
well-led Opposition to smite them hip 
and thigh, the story of the War Office 
Contracts creates it. To-night, as here- 
tofore, not a voice is raised on Ministerial 
side (save from the Treasury Bench) in 
Extenuation, much less defence, of the 
great Hungarian Horse Deal or the 
bargain with the Cold Storage Com- 
pany. 

I Sark, watching Don Josfi listening to 
Bbodrioe making the best of his case, 
whispered, “ Toby, mio, I would willingly 
mve to the poor a quarter’s cheque of 
Jesse Collings’s salary to see Don Josii 
sitting on the other side of the Table, 
ready to spring up and reply to the 
War Minister on the whde case. I 
don’t believe the Minis^ would survive 
Ms speech a week. He has Ms com- 
pensations; but they must be large 
indeed to console him for not being in 


Opposition during the past two years. 
He is, alack for Liberalism, on the other 
side.” 

Attack on Ministerial position led 
by Cawmell-Bannebman. A very good 
speech he made; moderate in tone, 
judicial in manner, convincing in cita- 
tion of indisputable Mcts. But no wave 
of enthusiasm ran along Opposition 
Benches. When he sat dovm, House, 
by no means crowded, emptied ; at nine 
o’clock, progress of debate on Vote of 
Censure, moved by Leader of Oppo- 
sition, was nearly stopped by count out. 

Business done. — C.-B. moves for Com- 
mittee of Enquiry on War Office Con- 
tracts. Government reply, Why, cer- 
t’nly ; sort of tMng we ought to do, dear 
boy. No one more anxious than we for 
fuU enquiry; only wot just yet. Wait 
till the clouds roll by. Then, as 
Bosebeby says, we shall aU be in su^ 
a state of jubilation that no one v^ 
care about trifles hke the Hungarian 
Horse Deal or'tiie Cold Storage Com- 
pany with its more than a million profit 
on a year’s transactions. If they do 
care, nothing practical can result from 
enquiry made at that epoch. Might 
just as well appoint Committee to 
enquire into the cause and efiect of the 
last eclipse of the moon. We ’ve nothing 
to Mde; nothing to fear from fuH 
enquiry; we are in fact d^g for it. 
Oiuy not just yet. Wait tm the ‘ sort 
of war ’ is really over. Then, if any of 
you are still wve, come and ask for 


Committee or Commission, and you shall 
have either or both.” 

Tuesday night . — The Member for Sark 
is old enough to have sat in the House 
willi the father of the present Financial 
Secretary to the War Office. In fact he 
confides to me that he was the inventor 
of a little joke that had much vogue in 
the mid-seventies. Fred Stanley, as the 
sixteenth Earl of Derby was styled 
twenty-seven years ago, held the very 
office his son and heir now adorns. As 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
F. S. was put up to make Ms maiden 
official speech in connection with the 
Begimental Exchanges Bill. A modest 
man, abashed by his prominence, he 
floundered fearfmly. Dizzy sat belxind 
with arms folded, head bent down, but 
eyes anxiously fixed on the form of the 
younger son of the statesman who had 
done much to establish his own fortune. 
When the callow Mmister seemed to be 
in imminent danger of finally sticking 
in the mud, Dizzy’s voice (so the story 
ran), was heard encouragingly quoting, 
“ On, STAismr, on ! ” 

No need for su^ incentive in case 
of ^e Stanley who to-night, after 
interval of more than a quarter 
of a century, stands at the Table, 
spokesman oi the War Office. Bather 
is suggested the second clause in 
the iSmjdi last words of Marmion^ 
Oharce, Chester, charge ! ” as more in 
Lord Stanley’s way. IE criticism be 
called for it would be in direction of 
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friendly advice to stem the torrent of 
his speech. Too often it flows down 
like the waters of Lodore, making it 
difficnlt to catch the full purport of his 
remarks. This mannerism, bom of con- 
stitutional habit, that endears him to 
both sides of the Houses He is almost 
choleridy honest ; fans consuming fire 
of scorn for anything mean or low. His 
grandfather was known as the “ Rxjfebt 
of debate.” Our Lord SxAmET is the 
Heavy Dragoon of the Question Hour. 
Heavily armed, fully accoutred, mounted 
on a steed not made in Hungary, he rides 
at and rides down Members opposite-who, 
under thin disguise of a question, 
attempt to insinuate personal charges 
against soldiers in the field or ofiicials 
atPallMall. 

To-night essayed his longest speech 
in debate. A hard task to extenuate 
War OfiB.ce complicity in contracts, 
whether for dead meat or live horses. 
Stanlet’s untutored speech more effec- 
tive in this direction than the more 
elaborate harangue of his chief at the 
War OflBce or of his Commander in 
Downing Street. A blufi9.y- spoken, 
shrewdly -argued discourse, displaying 
business-like contempt for theologicd 
differences as influencing Meat Contracts, 
or racial prejudices coming between a 
Department and the cheapest horses in 
the market. Almost persuaded the 
House that, with St. Sow Bboobiok in 
Pall Mall and Kitchener in Pretoria, 
“ all ’s right with the world.” 

Bminesa done , — Vote of Censure 
moved from front Opposition Bench 
swiftly runs up Ministerial majority 
from normal level of 130 to actual 
record of 156. “ There is an old con- 
stitutional axiom that the king can 
i do no wrong. Seems to me,” says 
I Sark, “ to be now transferred to tne 
Mitiistry. Certainly, judging by votes 
of Commons, it appears that Ae Govern- 
ment can do no wrong,” 

Thursday night . — ^Few things more 
strikiug than the business-like fashion 
in whidithe House sets itself about the 
process of suspending a Member. Might 
justifiably write on its business cards, 
“ Suspensions made whilst you wait.” 
John Dillon having in emphatic 
language conveyed his impression that 
an observation falling from the lips of 
the Colonial Secretary was lacking in 
the quality of veracity, the Speajier 
“named” him before he quite knew 
where he "was. Peinoe Arthur was at 
the table moving the resolution ordering 
his suspension, and the House was 
cleared lor a division. 

Talk about the changefulness of an 
April day, it’s nothing to the possi- 
bilities of ^e House of Commons. One 
moment we have Don Josfi quietly 
showing cause for his Mth in the future 
of Soum Africa ; the next John Dillon 


is on his feet saying had words, and the 
thronged floor of the House is tossing 
in tumult, like the sea on which a 
cyclone has swept down. 

Next to the suddenness of the out- 
break is the completeness of the return 
to common-place oahnness. InterrMted 
by the remark hinted at, Don JosA, 
hmting midway in a sentence, resumed 
his seat. Meanwhile there was the 
violent scene ; the uproar of cheers and 
counter cheers ; the division and the 
suspension of a Member. Dillon having 



retired amid frantic cheers from his 
compatriots, Don Jos£ again appeared 
at the Table. 

“ As I was going to say when I was 
interrupted,” he remarked, just as if a 
fly had settled on his nose, he had 
stopped to brush it off and was now 
continuing his speech. 

Business done . — John Dillon sus- 
pended. 

NR. punch’s UTEEART LOIEBIOKS. 

An ingenious person called Crockett 

Ascended to :^e like a rocket, 

His Minister (Stickit) 

Was such a good trick, it 

Expanded the pt^lisher’s pocket. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITT INXELLIGENOE. 

“The following have satisfied the 
examiners for the degree of Bachelor of 
Music, Pt. H. . . . 

H. Hmoi, B.A., non-coDegiate.” 


THE COMMON COMPLAINT. 

[“A man cannot be happy in politics.”— Jlfr. 
Barton.'] 

“ Bid politics go, 

K you vrant to be happy.” 

’Tis a Premier’s maty 
“ Bid politics go ! ” 

And he ought to know. 

So remember, old chappie, 

Bid politics go, 

H you want to be happy. 

“ Bid Art a good day, 

K you vrant to be happy.” 

So painters all say, 

“ Bid Art a good day,” 

For she wears you away. 

So remember, old chappie. 

Bid Art a good day, 

If you want to be happy. 

“ Never dip pen in ink, 

If you want to be happy.” 

So writers aU think, 

“ Never dip pen in ink,” 

If you do, you will sink. 

So remember, old chappie. 

Never dip pen in ink. 

If you want to he happy. 

“ Avoid stock and share, 

If you want to he happy.” 
Financiers declare, 

“ Avoid stock and share,” 

For money means care. 

So remember, old chappie, 
Avoid stock and share, 

If you want to be happy. 

“ Eat mash while you may, 

If you want to be happy.” 
Contented pigs say, 

“ Eat mash while you may,” 

’Tis the only safe wsj. 

So remember, old chappie, 

Eat mash while you may 
If you vrant to be happy. 


THE FREAKISH HEPPODROME. 

Among recent attractions at the 
London Hippodrome has been a one- 
legged cyclist. Forthcoming per- 
formers who guarantee to give the 
audience a turn iudude the following 
stars: — 

St. Leger, the armless ping-pong 
champion, who will play three matches 
simultaneously blindfold. 

Calmadt, the legless jockey, in his 
unparalleled equestrian act, when he 
will bestride fourteen bare-backed 
Basuto remounts abreast. 

Loonet, the idiot impersonator, who 
will give imitations of all the leading 
actor-managers. 

XJlulo, the deaf baritone, who vrill 
sin^ (in a different key from the accom- 
: panist) at 3 and 8. 



{reoMng paper to Mmnina ), “Man half-eillbb in a qlovi^ fight, 

, “POOE MAN I I WONDER WHICH HALF IT WAS, BoBBIH? 

s. “ Why, thb top half, Silly, They mustn't hit below thh 
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MR. PUNCH’S REPRINTS. 

[*Fired by the private example of the Ttmics and Q-lohe^ Mr, !Pimoh has 
explored atchives of our leading journals and reviews, and has much 
pleasure in pubhslnng the results of ms labours among the old files 

From “ The Spectator ” of 878 A,D,, April Ist, 

The sitTiation in Atkdi^ is no doubt serious, but we see 
no cause for screaming. The news which, arrives as we go 
to press, that King JElfhed has lost an entire convoy of 
cakes, need not be taken to ar^e strategic inefficiency on the 
part of &e Comroander-in-Chief . No ^eat man is free from 
weakness. The most splendidly fearless man the present 
writer ever knew was tortured by the consciousness that he 
had no calf to his leg. We are therefore quite unconvinced 
by the arguments of those who clamour for the superses&ion 
of .ZElfeed by Prince BuRHREn. In the first place it is by no 
means certain that the sacrifice of the convoy may not have 
been a skilful ruse. Indeed, one of the despatches states 
that the provisions in question were quite uneatable, when^ 
one may mfer that the Danes, who are notorious^ for thdr 
voracity, will not have indulged their appetites wi& 
impunity. Secondly, these hasty changes savour of panic. 
To adopt a homdy metaphor, because Ihe bootboy has come 
late one morning, you don’t give his job to the lady’s maid. 
Depend upon it, .Alfred has good reasons to ^ow for his 
apparent negligence. Meantime, we shall continue in and 
out of season to insist on the urgent need of enrolling all 
able-bodied serfs in village archery clubs, on the under- 
standing that any man w£) can hit a crow at fifty yards on 
Sunday afternoon shall be entitled to an old-age pension of 
ten groats a week, to commence at the age of 65. 

From Truth of 1066, September 20th, 

The statement tliat the Duke of Nobmandt will cross from 
St. Valery to Pevensey, which has been made in some 
uninstructed quarters, is of course dictated by crass ignor- 
ance. I have the best authority for announcing that he will 
take the Dieppe-Newhaven route. It has been stated also 
that the King resents the Duke’s visit as inopportune, and 
will be at no pains to disguise his true feelings. This again 
is the usual farrago of rubbish which one has come to expect 
. from so-called official organs. As a matter of feet King BEabold 
welcomes the Duke’s approach, and entertains not the 
shadow of enmity towards him. The story titiat the Kmg 
will advance to Hastings to meet him is, however, pure 
invention. 

Prom the “ World ” of 1419, Noverriber 10th. 
Celebrities At Home.— -No. 003. 

Sir Bichard Whittington at the Mansion House, 

A pull at the massive bell-handle of the private door of 
the official residence of the Chief Magistrate elicits a triple 
bob major, easily recognisable as the historic peal that bade 
our host to “turn again.” It is quickly answered by 'a 
stately footman, and one has hardly had time to adidre his 
fine development of calf before one is ushered into his 
Lordship’s ante-room. Here all is bustle and life : franklins 
and scriveners passing in and out, mercers waiting to display 
their wares; on me left a pardoner cil^tting with a 
sumpnour ; on the right a reeve exchanging gossip with a 
manciple. At last our turn comes, and we are shown into 
the presence of the thrice-elected Lord Mayor. Our host, 
by whose side his famous cat, just recovering from her 
eighteenth femily, greets us with a friendly claw, is a man 
in the prime of hfe, pleasant in manner. We note that he 
is dres^d in pink fleshings and that he carries a bundle on 
a walking stick over his back ; and we are in no way but- 

when' he breaksfinto a coon song and dance. While 
nd is ihus performing we have leisure to examinfl t^e room, 


and to notice on the wall a charming oil sketch of Lady 
Whittington, better known perhaps ^ her maiden name of 
Alice Fitzwabben, and a series of Stcat portraits of her 
husband’s feline Egeria at various stages of her nine illus- 
trious lives. On the mantelpiece .... 

(cetera desunt,) 

From the ^^Matrimonial News ” of 1542, February lUh, 

Elderly widower wishes to meet with young lady to soothe 
his aching heart. Is of the highest rank, inclined to corpu- 
lence, aged fifty. Has already been married seven times, but 
still retains illusions. Will send portrait (by Holbein) if 
return guaranteed. Address, H. R., Hampton Court. 

From ihe Daily News ” of J wne 2l8t, 1816. 

{By Our Military Critic,) 

Though the official despatches claim a great victory for the 
Allied Forces at Waterloo, it simply leaps to the eyes of 
anyone who can read between the lines that the action has 
been both costly and indecisive. As we have constantly had 
occasion to point out during the Peninsular War, the Duke 
of Welltnqton is no strategist, and had it not bW for the 
heroic bravery of the Belgians, the British army would have 
been annihilated by the j^endh. Holding as we do that this 
war is a crime, and that timely submission to Napoleon 
would have saved the country fr^ incalculable misery, we 
cannot conceal our chagrin at the escape of our Commander- 
I in-Qhief from well-mrated disaster. As for the defeat of the 
I Old Guard — Saprisfn ! we flatly refuse to believe it. As we 
I go to press a cheering rumour reaches us that Wellington is 
a prisoner at Versailles. 


THE TRUTHFUL YOUTHFUL GENERAL 
PRACTITIONER. 

An article in the Lancet on “The Study of Minor 
Ailments” reveals theinexperience of “the young practitioner, 
fresh from hospital work, ’ * in these trifling complaints. ‘ ‘ He 
is called upon to deal with some common ailment of which he 
has often heard, from which, indeed, he may have suffered, 
but to which he has never had his attention directed during 
his days of pupilage.” For the use of such medical men 
we venture to give me following dialogues, suited to various 
ailments. As we are not experts it is possible that some 
unimportant inaccuracies may be discovered in the medical 
terms: 

Scene — The (rnmiltiny-room of Mr. Aiken Payne, M.R.C.S., 
L.R.O.P., “at home 2 to 4 daily. Enter a patient, a 
I young lady, limping. 

The Doctor {bowing gravdy). How do you do ? Please sit 
down. Yon need not describe your symptoms. From the 
way you walk I see^ at once that you are suffering from 
spasmodic malformation of the tendo AcMUis com^cated 
with gangrenous secondary dislocation of the big toe. You 
will, of course, agree to the amputation of your Sx)t ? 

Young Lady (aghast). Oh, how dreadful ! I had no idea of 
such a thing. Do you really mean it ? I thought it was a 
ve^ had cmlblain. 

JJocI^ (more gravdy). I will examine the foot. Ah, now 
I see it, I believe you are right. There is nothing to he 
done. 

Young Lady (horrified). Nothing to be done ? Is my case 
hopeless ? Shall I be a cripple for life ? Tell me ! Tell 
me ! Let me know the worst. 

Doctor. Oh, no ! There is nothing to be done, because the 
dulblain will go away of itself. I know that from erjp&Asaoe. 
So glad to reassure you. Good-bye ! 

[Exit young lady, wreaffied in swUes, 
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PaZe Man {crawling in). Doctor, I ’m 
awfully bad. A mere wreck. IVe 
such a pain in my forehead. 

Doctor. Indeed ! This is serious. It 
indicates capillary enlargement of the 
anterior Yalyular lobe of the brain. I 
fear trepanning will be necessary. 

PaZe Man {anxiouLsly). Trepanning? 
What ’s that ? 

Doctor {soothingly). A very ordinary 
operation. The removal of a portion of 
the skuU 

Pale Man {starting). What? Sealp 
me ? Wretched creature that I am, to 
have gone on with an illness with such 
an awid name, and supposed it to be a 
mere bilious attack ! 

Doctor. Let me look at your tongue. 

I am inclined to believe your supposi- 
tion was correct. A little medicine will 
make you quite well again. 

Pale Man {eagerly). Oh, thank you 1 
You have saved me. pressing five 
guineas into the doctor^a hand.) You 
must allow me to increase the usual fee. 
T ha n k you so much. ^ Good-bye ! [Exit. 

Elderly Lady {tripping In, holding 
her elbow). Oh, doctor, I know it is 
going to rain, my elbow is so painful. 

Doctor. My^ dear Madam, pray sit 
down. This is a very remarkable case. 
You are evidently suffering from acute 
internal inflammation of the superior 
biceps, complicated with pulmonary 
neuritis of the jugular vein. The 
ammtation of your arm 

mderly Lady {screaming). Oh dear I 
oh dear! Amputation! Goodness 
gracious me ! Mercy on us I I tiiought I 
it was only a toudh of rheumatism. 

Doctor. My dear Madam, now you 
mention it, I think you are right. Put 
a piece of flannel round your elbow, 
and for^t all about it. 

Eldeny Lady. Oh, dear me ! That 
is a comfort. How clever of you; to 
discover it. Really science is wonder- 
ful. I win come again if I feel at all 
unwell. Good-bye ! 

[Trips off to recommend the doctor 
ix> cdl her friends. 

Bed-faced old gentleman wdlks in slowly, 

' chokes, and then moves his lips. No 
sound is heard. 

Doctor. My dear Sir, your case needs 
instant attention. It is dearly a sub- 
cutaneous enlargement of the uvula, 
inducing chronic suffocation. And I 
should be inclined to diagnose, in addi- 
tion to this, peripheral prolapsus of the 
arteries in the oesophagus. 

[Old OenUeman, purple in the face, 
again Tnoves his lips without 
uttering a sound. 

Doctor. I presume you would consent 
to the immediate resort to t??acheotomy ? 

Old Qendeman (bt/ a supreme effort 
shouting in a faint whisper). Tra^e- 
otomy be hanged ! Got a confounded 
cold. Lost my voice. 



Ee {after a quarrd, hiUerly). was a pool whbw I maeribi) you/” 

She {qvaetly, aJboiut to leme the room). “ Ybs ; but I thought you would improve • ” 


Doctor. Indeed ? Your view may be 
the right one. Let me look at your 
throat. Have some hot gruel when you 
go to bed. Your complaint is not 
unusual. I have had it myself. 

[Old Oendeman shakes hands heartily, 
^ nods and smiles, and presses ten 
guineas into the doctor's hand 
as he goes out. 


A STILL MORE “AMAZING OFFER” TO 
TOBACCONISTS. 

• 

[** Eemarkable developments are taking place 
in. the tobacco war. One well-known firm offers 
to distribute among the customers purchasing 
direct from them, for aperiod of four years, the totcil 
net profits on uieir goods sold in the United 
Kingdom, together with an annual sum of 
£ 200 , 000 .”— Laper.'i 

After many years of deep meditation 
(during which we have lived upon the 
public), we have decided, without any 
thought of the insanity of our conduct, 


to make the following stupendous offer to 
our customers : — 

Commencing on the 1st of April next 
we intend to adopt all the male tobac- 
conists in the United Kingdom. We 
shall not ask them to sdl our cigarettes 
— ^indeed, we would rather they did 
not — ^nor do we prohibit them from 
sdlmg those of any other Arm. But, as 
•an inducement to them to assist us in 
reaping absolutely no profits from our 
business for the next fifty years, we 
offer an income of £1,000 per auirnm to 
all tobacconists who suspect us of ever 
having sold cigarettes with a picture in 
each packet. To any man, tobacconist 
or no tobacconist, who can prove that 
we are not cutting off our nose to spite 
our face, we offer a bonus of £10,000,()00 
(to be deducted from the reserve fund 
of past profits). 

Yours faithfully, 

The FiFTEEir-A-PEKiOT Trust, U.8.A. 
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OF PiRAIfes . CR«.SC«H 1>0 IfelAl. AT ClIARaE &USTMHBP llfeHuTO.) FlNAI-R.TlMB DOiHO'T SFORiAHDO 


MUSICAL PIRACY. 

(A sdecbionfrorfi m old ^core^ whidh, ii%a to he hoped will soon he pmd off.) 


THE ROAD TO THE WOOLSACK. Perliaps be convemeat at this 

^ o* j refer to the varieties of students 

(Anent Popularity as a Student) 


lint to liour. He *backs His opinion against 
urisH- that of the Master of the Rolls, and is 
seldom “inclined to agree'’ with the 


^ ingin tJtie Inns ot Uonrt. seldom “inclined to agree " witu tHe 

Iris assumed that Yonng Hopeful has ^e “shoppy” student is a young rulings of the Lords of Appeal. To 
found the necessary sponsors and has gentleman who, in and out of season, is some people — chiefly those unconnected 
entered an Honourable Society. He has given to discussing the cases of the with the law — he is a very intdUgent 


either passed the prelimi- 
nary exam, testing his 
acquirement of the rudi- 
ments of the education of a 
scholar and gentleman, or has 
been exempted therefrom for 
academical reasons. If he is 
at the Universi^ his connec- 
tion with an mn of Court 
will^ give hnn the advantage 
during term time of an occa- 
sional visit to the great metro- 
polis to “eat his dinners ” and 
to indulge in even livdier 
recreations. The first step to 
the Woolsack will have been 
taken, and, as his treasurer 
will assure him when he 
assumes for the first time 
a barrister's gown, “ the road 
to success leading to the very 
highest forensic honours is 
now open before him.” His 
next care should be his 
demeanour in relation to 
his fellow members — for 
benchers, hamsters and 
students are all members — 

I at his Inn. 

I He will meet his fellow 
members in Hall, in tiie 
Common Room, and in the 
Library. His conduct in 
HaU wxU perhaps be the most 
important, for when in T^ll 
he is under the direct super- 
vision of the Mlasters of the 
^ench, whose good word, 
imdividually and collectively, 



A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mistress {after a heaJted discussion with a/rgimerM(m CooTe), “Amu 


to |um later on. It mayi “Thun don’t talk TTirni an idiot 1” 


-j young man ; to others — 
chiefly members of the Bar 
— ^he is an nnmitigated idiot 
and bore. 

The “comic” student is 
quite an acquisition on 
Call or Grand nights after 
tbe Masters of the Bench 
have retired to discuss their 
dessert in another place. He 
conveys funny messages to 
“Mr. Senior,” asking that 
worthy gentleman’s decision 
on absurd points of bar 
etiquette; he has been known 
to obtain some concession in 
honour of Bacon’s birthday, 
when he has — ^as he has 
admitted subsequently — ^been 
profoundly ignorant of the 
date of that interesting anni- 
versary. In addition to this 
he occasionally contributes 
to the light literature of the 
day. 

The “leal and loyal” 
student knows all the tradi- 
tions of his Inn. He drinks 
the proper toasts when the 
loving cup goes round, and 
is great upon moots, maskes, 
and celebrations of a kindred 
character. To some people — 
the minority — ^he is perfectly 
delightful. 

With otber samples I will 
deal in my next. 

Tours truly, 

A. Bbiefless, Junior. 
Pump Eandle Court, 
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NAPOLIANA. I 

** Vedi Na'poli e poi 9 ” — Old Froverh. 

[^*Lord Rosebeby is going to his villa at N^les as soon as his political 
duties perxidt of his leaving England.’* — Society JncwsJ] 

Nat, tempt me not nntil my task is o’er ! 

The little rift within the Party’s Inte 
Must show a wider aperture before 
I don my sailor-snit. 

Asquith has need of me ! One cannot tell 
Bnt what, were I across the estranging sea, 

He ’d play Ihe Honeysuckle to the spell 
Of busy Campbdl-Bee. 

Give me a few more days with Toice and pen 
To make the Liberal cleavage trebly sure — 

Then Naples ! then the crown of labour ! then 
The far niente cure ! 

Land of the a 2 nire sky and lucent air ! 

(Well-known to fame through Mr. Tildes, R.A.), 

My sanatorium, my rest frpm care, 

My milky Wei-hai-W ei ! 

Ah, sweet, in any case, when feeling slack, 

Here to imbibe the bahn of southern May, 

And watch the Capri steamers, there and back, 

Plough the cerulean bay ! 

But sweeter far, outstretched at full extent', 

To teste the honest labourer’s ease of mind, ^ 
Knowing that you have left a monument 
Of patient toil behind ! 


Was such the thought that in his bosom leapt, 
Napoleoit’s, when, with nothing much to do, 

From Elba’s isle his eagle glances swept 
This self-sapie tiddess blue ? 

How did the climate suit his active ways ? 

Did he repose on work’s accomplished weft ? 

Or say, when asked about his latest “ phase,” 

“ I have a couple left ” 9 

Myself, Hke him, have wreathed my conquering brow, 
Done time in exile, lying very low, 

And am in act of working off, just now, 

My Hundred Days or so. 

He loved the big battalions ; so do I ; 

Which ends the parallel between us two ; 

Tor, till I get them, I refuse to try 
My luck at Waterloo. 

Besides, I have a solace in reserve — 

Always my villa on the Baiae shore 
To shield me should the fighting shake my nerve, 

Or grow to be a bore. 

Common complaint^ among the rejeched op tbb Royal 
Academy. — ^Angina Pictoris. 

.To all “good judges of traitors” we recommend the new 
game of Russian Scandal, based on Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 



YOL. , CZXH. 
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ISLE OP WIGHT RAILWAY GLIDE. 

OuB Special Commissioner, after spending several montlis, 
not to mention a needless amount of money, on tlie Isle of 
Wight, has at last prepared a simjjlified time-table of the 
trains from Ryde. He has not yet investigated the return 
trains. He says it takes time, as almost every mile of rail- 
way belongs to a different company. 

A.M. A.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. 

Ryde (Pier Head) - - 7.59 8.1 C 2.59 3.1 4.45 

Ryde (Pier Foot) - - 8.10 8.12 A h 

Ryde (Esplanade) - - 8.15 "Stop 3.15 h 

Ryde (Eurst turning on 

left) - - - - A 3.20 H 

Ryde (Centre of town) - 8.25 11.29 3.25 g H 

Ryde ( En d of town) - 8.30 ® 12.56 3.30 ^ h 

Brading - - - 9.0 B 4.0 ^ j 

Bembridge - - a.m. 11.45 3.50 Ct’nge u g 

Sandown (dep.) - 6.40 9.11 Stop e * "S ^ 

Newport (arr.) - 7.25 8.50 

Cowes (arr.) - - 8.18 ‘ p.m. d ^ P 10.21 

Newport (dep.) - 7.20 6.50 g-l 8.49 

Freshwater (L:r.) - B 10.1 -s'! ^ 11.25 

- - .. 9.45 .§« 6.56 L 

Ventnor - - - 10.10 ^ 7.30 3.15 b 

A Stops to put down through passengers fromHelsingfors, 
Sorrento, Seville and Brixton.^ 

B Time of arrival uncertain. 

C Starts from Ryde (Pier Head) on the fifth Saturday in 
the month. 

D Stops on alternate Mondays, except in Leap year. 

E Train shunted here for engine-driver’s tea. 

F Passengers for Cowes proceed md Portsmouth, 
Eastleigh and Southampton. 

G Passengers for Freshwater proceed by sea md 
Cherbourg. 

H Stops to set down through passengers from Vancouver, 
Buenos Ayres, Mogadore, Mandalay and Clapham Junction. 

J Does not stop for anyone. Passengers must change and 
proceed vid Portsmouth, Oxford, Liverpool, Bristol and 
Southampton. 

K This train remains here, but another starts soon after, 
and arrives at the following stations sooner or later. 

L Arrives about 6.59 if it has ever started. 

Our Commissioner states that these are all the trains now 
running. He has, however, heard rumours of a train which 
started from Ryde (first turning on the left) at 9.27 p.i£. 
about a month ago, and is now believed to be somewhere 
between Newport and Freshwater. As this train appears to 
be untrustworthy it is not included in this time-table, which 
is intended to be absolutely correct and complete. 


Pares 

Town (any part) - 

FROM 

Rthe (Pier Head). 
Single. 
Id. 2d. 

- 2 6 2 5 

3d. 

i 

Return. 
1 or 2 d. 
9 9 

Brading 

- 

- 4 2 

4 1 

1 

15 4 

Bembridge - 

- 

- 7 6 

7 5 

li 

27 6 

Sandown 

- 

- 11 4 

11 3 

34 2 

Newport 

- 

- 15 3| 

15 2| 


55 3 

Shanklin 

- 

- 16 2 

16 1 

2 

66 2 

Ventnor 

- 

- 18 9 

18 8 

2| 

80 9 

Cowes - - - 

- 

- 25 4 

25 3 

100 7 

Freshwater - 

- 

- 33 1 

33 0 

110 6^ 


^ Note , — ^There is no third-class. Holders of third-class 
tickets to Town (any part) are allowed to walk. Those 
having third-class tickets to any other part of the Island, 


except Sandown and Freshwater, are allowed to travel in 
second-class carriages by the train leaving Ryde (first 
turning on the left) at 9.27 p.m. except on alternate Bank 
Holidays. Passengers with third-class tickets for Sandown 
and Freshwater are similarly allowed to travel by the train 
leaving Ryde (Pier Head) at 4.45 p.m., but only on the fifth 
Tuesday in the month. Holders of through tickets from 
Nijni Novgorod can travel by this train on any day. 

SMOOTHING IT OVER. 

(A Ballad of Party Unity) 

Ip you’re formed to be a Smoother you will act upon the 
plan, 

Which is very right and proper, of attaching man to man ; 
And you’ll prove that their attachment is perspicuously 
clear 

When they mp each other tightly by the hair or by the ear. 
f^m their closely linked embraces 
And the flushing of their faces 
You infer they love each other, having made their battle 
cease 

Not so much by stopping fighting as by saying it is peace. 

If the principles they rave about your party forces scatter, 
Stick to non-essential details — ^they ’re the only things that 
matter ; 

And whene’er your varied sections take to pummelling with 
fisis, 

You can reconcile their quarrel by denying it exists. 

All this truculent commotion 
Shows affection, nay devotion ; 

And when I curse my enemy you soothe me, and reply 
That he spared me half an eyelash after gouging out my 
eye. 

If a statesman, while declaring he’s averse from party 
schism. 

Has denounced our warlike methods as the ways of 
barbarism ; 

If another quite as fervent has dedaxed with equal zest 
That such methods are the noildest, the humanest, and the 
best — 

From this internecine ruction 
• There is only one deduction ; — 

So you strike an equal balance both of eulogy and blame. 
And announce these adverse statements as demonstrably the 
same. 

If in accents of conviction A. pronounces that it ’s flat 
That the Home Rule dose is poison and he’ll never swallow 
that; 

And if B., with ardour blazing, says he never will give up 
Taking draughts of Home Rule nectar till he ’s fairly drained 
the cup, ^ 

Then, by adding here a little 
And subtracting there a tittle, 

You arrive at the conclusion fhat the hostile A. and B. 

In their attitude to Ireland fundamentally agree. 

And lastly, when two gentlemen are parted very far, 

You can make them be united by declaring that they are ; ^ 
For there ’s nothing so attractive as the short and simple toil 
Of commingling pints of vinegar with equal pints of oil, 

Or of setting sturdy fdlows 
To apply themselves with bellows 
To the task of m^ng liquid scientifically rare 
By adding to its volume and inflating it with air. Tis.” 
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THE HAUNTED MAN. 

Chme^lor cf^ Eechequer. “'So eoIiIBAT iron he 1 Doo uaht TiaxTBSS abotit I 






OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Mr. Methden has added a new -joy 
to the Sentimental Journey, He has 
included it in his “Little Library,” 
a series of books for the pocket (the one 
nearest the heart) designed to contain 
some of the famous works in English 
and other literatures, in the domains of 
fiction, poetry and helles lettrea. Other 
samples of the beneficent work already 
published are two volumes that contain 
SusAir Ferrier’s novel, Marriage, which 
most of us have heard of and all 
may now read. My Baronite notes and 
appreciates the subtle touch whereby 
Stebue’s work has preserved for it the 
appropriate appearance of age by reason 
of the type and the yellowing tone of 
the paper on which it is printed. 
Eighteenpence will buy any one of 
these masterpieces of English literature, 
never before so agreeably presented. 

Mart Hartwell Catherwood has, 
among novelists, struck a fresh trail in 
Lazarre (Graet Richards). It tells the 
story of the last Dauphin of France, of 
whom all that sober history knows is 
that when the crash came he was 
removed to the Temple prison, according 
to some authorities med there, according 
to others was secretly spirited over to 
the United States. Miss Catberwood 
adopts the latter version, and round 


fact or fable weaves a story of rich 
human interest. Possibly here and 
there much writing makes the narrative 
a little obscure. On the whole the 
moving story is admirably told. In 
Lazarre she has created a figure which 
in spite of its squalid surroundings is, 
by reason of nobility of nature, king- 
like in its bearing. If it had been 
possible to the Bourboh to be as honest 
and generous-minded as the fugitive 
Lazarre, the history of France would 
have to be rewritten. The story is 
prettily set in a framework that vividly 
reproduces the scenes and manners of | 
France in the early days of the Empire, 
and, even more elaborately, wild North 
America at the same epoch. 

The Baron notes, for the sake of 
his holiday friends, a first-rate number 
of the Comhill Magazine for April. 
Especially to be recommended for 
perusal, as being both amusing and 
instructive, are “A Londoner’s Log 
Book,” “ Madame deMaintenon,” and “A 
Few Conversationalists,” whose witti- 
cisms seem so delightful in print. A 
“ conversationalist,” that is, some one 
who has the reputation for bemg a 
brilliant conversationalist (the epithet 
“ goes without saying,” as what host 
would invite you to meet a party of dull 
conversationalists, specially selected?). 


'*Thb tailor makes the mar.” 

IS, as a rule, disappointing. He may 
not be in his usual “form”; or he 
may be sei ved up at the banquet stuffed 
full of “ chestnuts,” or his wit may be 
mere rudeness and,. you yourself may 
be the object of it ; or he may engross 
the entire conversation and not give 
you a chance of telling your one solitary 
“ sparkler ” which mis been for many 
a year wont to set the table in a roar. 
Commend me to this number of the 
Comhill, quoth 

The Baron db B.-W. 
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A PING-PONG STUDY. 


THE TEEASUEE OF THE HDMBLE-BEE. 

(By Our Own M. Maetedineh.) 

[Those luckless persons who hare never read M. Maeteblikcsi’s Treating 
of tho SMmJtlo ana Life of the Bee* will probably fell to grasp the profound 
philoBophio meanings underlying the following fragment. Admirers of these 
works of the Belgian master, on the other hand, will ebtam eztraordmaiy 
gratification from its perusal.] 

It is not my intention to write another treatise on Bees, 
These Httle creatures are of many varieties. There is the 
Domestic or Hive Bee, concerning which I have already 
written something. There is the Banded Bee, the so-called , 
Carder Bee and the Carpenter Bee, There is also a B in 
both. , I 

It is of none of these that I shall speak, but only of the 
Humble-bee, the great hairy, noisy creature that we all of | 
us know so well. The Humble-bee builds its nest under 
bushes or in tunnels underground, and does not dwell m 
hives. And here, on the very threshold of our enqu iry, as it 
were, we ^e met with a profound question. "V^y does it 
not dwell in hives ? 

^ We cannot say. It works aloof in a great mysterious 
silence whose words escape us. Perhaps there is no speech 
so eloquent as silence. On the other hand, perhaps there 
is no silence so eloquent as speech. I do not know. But I 
have sometimes lam awake when no one was speaking and 
not been able to hear a word. Others may have had the 
same experience. Our ears are all attuned to the noise of 
this world. They cannot hear the great Silences. And 

yet the Silences are there all the same 

These things are a mystery. For many years I have 
observed the Humble-bee It is, in fact, the Bee in my 
Bonnet. But I have never yet understood it. I have 
followed it to its dwelhng and tried to learn its sorrow, but 
I have not found it. Can it be that there was no sorrow to 
^d ? Perhaps these are things of which we must ever be 
i^orant. Some of us are hke men beating with their 
hands upon a great door that they may not open. Others 
are hke men pressing with all their might upon a door, and 
when they open it there is nothing on the other side. Our 
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real life is not the hfe that we live. Will the day ever 
dawn when we shall be what we are ^ 

It is questions hke these that present themselves to us 
with such insistence. We stretch out our hands to them 
and they do not heed. We cry to them and the tears run 
down our (ieeks, hut they do not answer 

Our friends, perhaps, cannot understand why we are thus 
moved. A few of them will seek to comfort us. Some will 
ask the cause of our tears. But we daro not tell them. Or 
if we do they fall away from us and we are left alone with 
our grief. Thrice h^py, indeed, if even the gift of solitude 
be not denied us. 1 have known some men who, having 
been observed to pursue these investigations, are never 
permitted to he alone! An attendant, unseen perhaps, yet 
withm hearing, is ever at their side watching lest mey do 
themsdves a mischief. 

But this leaves our origmal question still unanswered. 
Why do Humble-bees not live in hives ? Those who have 
read my earlier work on the Bee will feel no surprise on 
learning that it is from the loftiest motives. There is in 
the honey of the Humble-bee something poisonous, some- 
thing mimical to man. I have known many in whom it 
causes headache and dizziuess. It follows, therefore, that 
the Humble-bee will not dwell in man’s hives because her 
honey disagrees with him. 

There are some who are dissatisfied with the form of this 
sylbgism. To them the motives of the Humble-bee must 
remain obscure. But to us they will shine with surpassing 
radiance. Let us reflect on this beautiful trait in these 
httle creatures. Do they act in obedience to instinct, or 
does instinct act in obedience to them ? Does the cart draw 
the horse or vice vered^ Is Invention the daughter of 
Necessity or only her niece ? We cannot tell. Thought is 
a bird hopping from place to place seeking food. But 
it is only occasionally that it ughts on the worm of 
Trutih 

I have said elsewhere that each one of us is controlled by 
his Star. Is it so with the Humble-bee ? We are as yet at 
the beginning of our knowledge of such things. 5^, even 
with the best astrological training, has a difficulty in 
recognising his Star. This is because the Stars are always 
altering their places. Or, perhaps we alter our places and 
they stay still ? Is the Humhle-bee more fortunate in this 
respect ? 

Over these things, too, there is a veil. Yet sometimes, 
when we have din^, perhaps, and in moments of exhilara- 
tion, the veil seems to lift and we see. Occasionally we 
even see double. Our brain whirls. We can scarce stand 
upright. We cry aloud for joy and pain, and have to be 
supported by our friends. Some of us even see snakes and | 
a great black dog. Then all is dark and the doctor is sent 
for 

What are these visions that we see ? Are we more real 
than they, or are they more real than we ? Is it we who are 
the cause of them, or are they the cause of us ? Do two and 
two make five, or do they only appear to do so ? 

It may be doubted by some whether it is worth while to 
[ keep bees at all if the pursuit gives rise to these harassing 
I problems. To^ bee or not to bee — that is the question, as a 
great poet realised more than three centuries ago. Perhaps 
it was to prevent such investigations from being pressed too 
closely that bees were furnished with stings 


Filial Youth (hesitatingly, being fearfvl of hredking the 
parental heart). Well, Mother, I ’ve volunteered. We ’re ofi 
to the Front next week. 

Spartan Mother. How many shirts will you want, mj 
boy? 
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THE BOER “GENERAL’S” LAY. 

r*‘A South African Coloxiist’* writes to the 
of March 21, saying that a Boer maid- 
servant at Pretoria gave notice to her mistress in 
order that she might go to a Concentration Gamp, 
alleging that she ** £d not see why she should 
work for a living when in such a camp she would 
be well looked s^er and have nothing to do but 
enjoy herself.”] 

Almacktig! no more work for me! 

The wouw must do without me ! 

I ’ll take Boer leave to-day — ^you see 
I ’ve got my wits about me ! 

Why should I scrub and slave and wear 
The hated servant’s Ttapje, 

When all my meisje-friends take care 
To go where they ’ll be happy ? 

Johanna reads the fashion-page, 

Bet plays her concertina, 

While Bannie ’s going on the stage. 

And sings duets with Mina. 

They do not toil the whole day long. 
Nay more, they ’ve got a permit 
To play a game that’s caUed “Ping- 
pong 

A loTXg-veld want they term it ! 

The simple Khakis offer thus 
Board and amusement gratis, 

All through a mortal dread of 
(And pro-Boers too) they say ’t is ! 

The Concentration Camp will give 
A change I greatly needed, 

Where like a lady I shall live 
With all my wishes heeded ! 

The war, I hope, will last some while — 
A year or more I ’d stay for ; 

It will be mooi to live in style 
That rooineks shall pay for ! 

If that Miss Hobhouse could but call. 
The fun would be still richer ! 

This first of April, one and all, 

What tales of woe we ’d pitch her ! 


THE FALL OF EVE. 

All women are bo busy writing mediocre books, 
pamtmg mediocre pictures, and playing mediocre 
golf, that the race is just going to the dogs .” — Miss 
Arabella Kenealy,'\ 

0 POE the day when mrls were girls — 
Not rude athletic Vandals — 

In crinolines, Jane Austen curls, 

And sandals ! 

They did not to the golf-god bow, 

Nor cultivate a passion 
For holes and bunkers, as is now 
The fashion ; 

They did not ‘ ‘ scorch ’ ’ in purple hordes, 
Nor court untold disasters 
On tandems perched behind their lords 
And masters ; 

Nor struggle upwards, faint and weak, 
With pdpitating blouses, 

A burden to themselves and eke 

Their spouses. 



IN A BAR, NEWMARKET. 


Seed/y iTidimMal (to Kriowing One). “D’tbe want to buy a diamond pin cheap ? ” 
Knowing One. “*Eee, get out op this ! What d*you take mb por? A juggins?” 

S. I. “Give tub my word it's worth sixty quid ip it’s worth a penny. And 

YOU CAN 'AVB it POB A TENNER.” 

K. 0. “Let’s ’ave a look at it. Where is it?” 


S. L “In that old gent’s tie. Will tsr *A7b up 


They did not paint mild daubs to vex 
The souls of Claudes and Titians, 
Nor fill their own chaste vestal ex- 
-hibitions 

With “stiU-life studies” — spears and 
plums. 

And grapes, and endless posies 
Of lilies, white chrysanthemums 
And i-oses. 


The socks they did not scorn to 
dam, 

Nor left undecked the bonnet 
Because they needs must write a yam 
Or sonnet. 

Within their sweet domestic pale 
No culprits were descried who 
Would write a mediocre tale — 

As I do. 
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ME. PUNCH’S REPEINTS. 
II. 

From the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
\ Gazette'" of 1658, 

Asterisks. 

The late Protector was one 
of ike Cromwells of Hunt- 
ingdon, a wdl-to-do family 
wno derive tkeir name, 
tliougli not tlieir blood, from 
my dd friend Thomas Crom- 
well, Wolsey’s jackal. Noll, 

I as we used to call liim, was 
the second son. 

'i 

Strength of a kind he had, 
but more obstinacy. His 
voice was clear and powerful. 
He uttered the famous words, 
“Take away that bauble,” 
like a buH. 

it •• 

Cromwell has been likened 
to Julius CiESAR, but unjustly. 
I knew Caesar wdl. The two 
men had nothing in common 
save ambition and a large 
nose. 


Simon be Montbort, I think, 
resembled Noll more closely, Ha I Hai ’ 
m aking allowance for Simon’s 



ornate, and is too much 
disfigured by ^ antithetical 
trickery. We noight approve 
of his condusions were it 
not that he misspells the 
name of Cornelius Dmbo in 
the second footnote on page 
93, and on page 421 he 

credits Splendentius Mendax 
with forty-five treatises, 
whereas he wrote but forty- 
four. Such errors witness 
only too eloquently to the 
slovenliness and want of 
responsibility that so fre- 

quently mark the work of 
the literary men of the day, 
and prove that Mr. Gibbon’s 
case is no exception. Other 
volumes, we are informed, 

are to follow, but having 
detected the spurious char- 
acter of the aufiior so damn- 
ingly, we can hardly be 
expected, in spite of the 

aristocratic encouragement 
lent by Lord Sheffield to 
the undertaking, to profess 
> any interest in the announce- 
ment. 


^ From the “ Sphere ’’ of 1728. 

STBONO BIKE YOU MUST RBQUIBJl TO CARRY YOU ' C J • ^ 

{mdignawtly), ** Wby^ I should like to know.” ^ LiTBRARY LETTER. 

** Because I see you are just on Fifteen Stone. 


ineradicable aristocracy. As he said to me before Lewes, and wit of The Dunciad, Mr. Pope’s new book, but I have 
Noklesse ohlige," no hesitation in pronouncing it a disgrace to letters. 

c There are, of course, plenty of idle, satirical persons in 

Cromwell had warts on his face. London who, always pleased to see worthy things debased, 

will applaud Mr. Pope in his rude attacks on a 
TTa ' number of highly-deserving authors; but this does 

e Kea music. make The Dunciad a good book. In a world which 

** , ^ ' prefers humour to bibliography it is time that someone 

His son Richard is an ass. spAe out, and I am proud to be the one. Mr. 

♦ -s Hr « Tseobald is an honoured friend of mine, with whom I 

I decline to know him. lunch and exchange first editions and Charlotte Bronte’s 

^ •, ri hairpins ; and I protest with all my power against the 

unscrupulous treatment accorded bi-m by Mr. Pope. 

From the Times'" of 1602. charge of log-rolling will therefore be brought 

^ -Ji X j X 7 / T XT. j against me matters nothing, for I have already said, and will 

h loi-ioLing life ia Won woxild not 

lodgers s can do it when it likes.” Briefly, Eamlet, the te bearable. 

new play produced last night at the Globe Theatre, is superb. 

Shakspeabe has done many things in his time but never From “ Home Ghat ” o/'lOOO B.C. 

4“*^® Aunt Agnes has beea asked the question, “ What to do 

mcsMTs/ And tlw m^em mannOT bids farew^ to the noisy with the cold mammoth?” by so many readers, that she 
de(d^tiOM of Mr. MABtOTO md his school. Eheu fugaeee! can no longer postpone a reply: ^ 

larnbourlavn^is no more; mU Aenew rigime. Earnkt, She therefore writes as f^ws . “In a small and well- 

regulated family a mammoth can, by careM husbandry, 
S ^ ^ ^ At firat it can be brodid 

nearest crater, or in any convenient 

pathetic question. Who killed Cock Rohm ? ... geyser. After all that is needed has been eaten of the 

tee era desunt) hot meat, boiled or stewed, it should be allowed to cool 

From die “ AOimceum ” 0/ 1776. for breakfast use ; or it may 

rm. 1- Shredded for pemmican; or it may be petrified for 

Ihe JJecUm and Fall of the Boman Empire, by Edward corridor use in our restaurant cars. The bones are equally 
GjBBO^tlie first volume of which lies before us, is a preten- serviceable in the settlement of Tribal difficulties or at the 
faouB effort to chxonide the events of the later years of the hustings. Einally, remember that Mammovril defies 
Latin hegemony. The author’s style is voluminous and influenza.’* 


A great fuss 
made about the 


is being 
brilliance 


Cromwell had warts on his face. 

He liked music. 

-- 

His son Richard is an ass. 


I decline to know him. 
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“THE GIEL FROM ” 

After The Oirl from Maxim's we are 
tkreatened with. The Girl from Jay's 
(for mourning performances only, we 
suppose), which seems to suggest a 
period of commercial titles. A few 
hints may he serviceable to dramatists : 

The Infant from Viokers Maxim's. 

The Uncle from Attenborough's.^ 

The Nephew from the Hotel Cecil. 

The Goose from Poole's. 

The Swan from Edgar's. 

The Blackie from Buszard's. 

The Toreador fromlA^ig's. 

The Pickle from Lazenby's. 

To he in the fashion, the Haymarket 
play might he re-named The Frocks 
from Paquin'Si and the Shaftesbury 
farce might enter on a new period as 
Are you a Fortnum 9 


AN ELEGY 

On the late King of Patagonia. 

[“GtrsTAVB LAViAJEbDE, otherwise known as 
AcaiLLES I. Kmg of Auracama and Patagonia, 
wab sadly interfered with by the Government oi 
Chili, so he retired to Europe and started an oRite 
for the sale of Auraeanian and Patagonian Orders, 
his Lord Chamberlain being a publican m the 
qi^er of Paris in which he lived.”— 
Teleffraph.] 

The generous man will not deny 
Few monarchs* paths in life were 
stonier 

Than that one which was trodden by 
Achilles, King of Patagonia. 

When he was crowned his subjects 
cheered, 

The bells were rung in every steeple. 
From which it certainly appeared 
He was the Father oi his People. 

But envy of his peaceful sway 
And of his just administration 
Inflamed in a disastrous way 
The rulers of the Chilian nation. 

They drove Achilles from his throne 
To Paris, where his days were ended, 
And all impartial men will own 
Their action cannot be defended. 

A credible informant says 
This conduct on the part of Chili 
. Was much discussed for several days 
Both in Pall MaU and Piccadilly. 

I It shocked the virtuous English breast 
From Clapham Common to Belgravia, 

[ And moved all classes to protest 
At such unprincipled behaviour. 

For when the strong oppress the weak 
On either side of the Pacific, 

You hear the British conscience speak. 
And then its language is terrific ! 





CLEANING THE SLATE. 

Ec. ** You REALLY MUST GIVE MB A DANCE, MlSS BrOOKS— IN FACT TWO.” 

She. ‘'I’m so sorry. It’s impossible. My card is quite full.” 

Ee. “Oh, don’t trouble about that. I’ll get you another.” 


So votes of sympathy were sent 
(As happened to Armenia lately). 

But, though exceedingly well meant, 
They didn’t help Achilles greatly. 

He therefore made the best of things 
In Paris, where he lived contented — 

like many other exiled Kings — 

In an apartement that he rented. 

Lulled by the siren city’s hum. 

Far from his former kingdom’s 
borders, 

He made a modest annual sum 
By selling Patagonian Orders. 

The prices for the various ranks 
Suited alike the rich and thiiftv ; 

A knighthood fetched a hundred francs, 
And other decorations fifty. 


New Peers he made of every class, 
Counts, Barons, Viscounts he created; 

His Order of the Grolden Ass 
Was very much appreciated. 

And so Achilles died in peace, 

Chastened by Fate but not dejected. 

His neighbours wept at his decease, 

For he was very much respected. 

Grief-stricken thousands came to gaze 
Upon his corpse with lamentations. 

Their manly breasts were all ablaze 
With Patagonian decorations. 

And many a king I have in mind 
Will wait a lonmsh time until he ’s 

As much regretted by mankind 
As Patagonia’s Achilles ! 

8t. J. H. 
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wldch, as I appreliend, it is irLcumbeiit 
upon me to perform, cannot be dis- 
charged without some brief allusion to 
tbe far-reaching possibilities suggested 
by Mir. — ^Mr. — ” (To a member of the 
audience i ^‘What is his name? — 
Helton ? Ah, thanks’ ’) — ‘ ‘ suggested 
by Mr. Helton’s paper. Whether, 
indeed, an equitable ratio of the gold 
to the silver currency ” — (“ Eh, 
what ? ” to a member of the audience, 
as before)— is a question which, since 
my friend opposite tells me that Astro- 
nomy and not, as I momentarily 
fancied, Bi-metallism, is the subject 
immediately before us, I need not pause 
to discuss. As a humble student of 
philosophy, I appreciated to the full the 
lecturer’s remarks upon the last transit 
of Venus — ^if it was Venus. And the 
undoubted fact that Venus itself is a 
satellite of Jupiter suggests some deeper 
thoughts which — ^but the lecturer assures 
me that I am mistaken. Venus, as I 
am now informed, is not a satellite of 
Jupiter. Ladies and gentlemen, I am a 
child in such matters. But the lecturer, 
whom we may regard in the light of a 
permanent official, will be able to supply 
all legitimate information, having re- 
gard, of course, to the importance of 
the interests at stake. My position, I 
confess, is one of some difficulty. The 
vote of thanks which it was my duty to 
submit would be regarded, as I sup- 
posed, in the light of a non-contentious 
motion. Though sensible of some dis- 
appointment, I feel bound to defer to 
your -wishes, and therefore withdraw it 
unreservedly.” 

Such a speech as this will go far to 
win you f^e, and people may say that 
you’re a second Baljour. 

Or they may say — other things. 


Flower-seller. ** I 'n put my *at back a bit, if I was you, Oaptino.” 
Customer. “What d’ye mean?” 

Flower-seUer. “ Well, it iquht keep yer tie down.” 


HINTS TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

I. 

Mr. Pdnoh is aware that quite a 
number of books on the art of public 
speaking are in existence, but, however 
varying their methods, one grave defect 
is common to them all. They advise the 

K to study carefully the speeches of 
OSTHEKES and CicsERo, of Burke and 
Macaulay, with the implication that he 
should adopt them as ms models. Now, 
in every way, this is shockingly bad 
advice. Demosthenes and Cicero had a 
certain fluency, no doubt, but the world 
has made a great deal of progress since 
their days. And why trouble about 
Burke or Macaulay? Their styles are 
quite hopdesdy out of date. No, the 
young speaker who wishes really to 


succeed must copy the illustrious orators 
of his own age. 

To come at once to a practical example. 
Professor PErry Helton is lecturing on 
Astronomy at the local Athenaeum. You 
are invited to take the chair, which 
means, of course,^ that you will have to 
propose a vote of thanks to the Professor 
at the conclusion of his lecture. How 
will you prepare for your task most 
effectually? By reading Cicero or 
Burke? Of course not. For such an 
occasion you cannot do better than 
select the First Lord of the Treasuiy 
as your model. Therefore you vrill 
cross your legs peacefully and go to 
sleep during the lecture; at its close 
you will rise slowly, and, in a sad, sweet 
voice, will speak somewhat as follovrs : — 

“The duty, ladies and gentlemen. 


A REVOLUTIONARY RUMOUR. 

[A morning paper suggests that there are signs 
of a reaction against table-tennis.] 

Alas ! and is it even so ? 

Since all things change, must ping-pong 
go? 

Henceforward in what channels 
Shall sportsmen turn their energy 
Who “ muddied oafs ” disdain to he. 
And shrink from foolish flannels ? 

What other pastimes shall incite 
To emulation and delight 
The circles that are tip-top ? 

Shall champions future glories win 
With marble or with spilikin. 

Or records beat at -whip-top ? 

Perish the thought ! suchmusings seem 
The fancies of an idle dream ; 

Still in its grasp despotic 
Shall ping-pong hold us, well content 
Until some genius shall invent 
A craze more idiotic. 



Father Neethhe (to His Majesti). “ 'WHERE TO, SIR ? ” 

Kukj Edward. “ OH, A UTTLE ORHISE IN HOME WATERS. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

Eouae of Commons, Monday, March 
24:th . — ^Long time since the Dock had 
such serene hour as passed this evening 
in seat over clock, long associated with 
pleasant presence of the King while 
still Prince op Wales. Condition 
made happier hy reflection that it 
came hy way of unanticipated reward 
for observance of duty. Education Bill | 
brought in to-night. In ordinary course 
the measure woidd be introduced by th^ 
Book’s interesting colleague, the Vice^ 
President of the Council. By accident, 
equally regretted on Treasury Bench and 
Council of Education, John o’ Gk)RST 
is laid on his back in his home by the 
Backs at Cambridge. 

In such circumstances Prince Arthur 
undertook to introduce the Bill : been 
sapping at it lor a fortnight. Nothing 
he dislikes more than facts — unless it 
be figures. Education Bill bristles with 
both. On his feet to-night, with un- 
accustomed sheaf of notes before him. 


he realised conception of the good 
man struggling with adversity. Things 
occasionally got mixed : secular work, 
primary teaching,^ voluntary schools, 
local rating, municipal control, two- 

B rate,' County Councils, School 
Imperial grant, parental liberty, 
educational eflSiciency — these were the 
headlines of his notes. Occasionally got 
piteously astray. At one crisis dis- 
covered he was sending the parents to 
school, and advocating with generous 
eloquence the hberty of the children to 
say whether their studies should be 
limited to purely secondary education, 
or whether they (Father and Mother) 
should be drafted into voluntary schools 
benefited by the provision that theseinsti- 
tutions shall receive rate aid strictly in 
proportion to the secular work accom- 
plished. 

Began his exposition with pathetic 
apped to Members not to interrupt with 
questions. “ Later in the evening,” he 
said, looking at the Attorney-General, 
who instinctively assumed the expression 
and attitude of the sacrificial lamb, ”my 


hon. and learned friend will reply to any 
enquiries that may suggest themselves.” 

Had not got far before Rollit, forget- 
ful or heemesB of this appeal, rose to 
put a question. Roar of angry execra- 
tion filled the Chamber. Rollit stood, 
his lips dumbly moving, perspiration 
beading his brow, threatening to course 
down his che^ and disarrange the 
symmetry of his semi-ducal waxed 
moustache. After a few moments’ 
contest — ^it seemed a quarter of an hour 
— he dropped speechless into his seat. 

Prince Arthur’s kind heart touched ; 
his instinctive courtesy shone with 
mellow light. At pains to help Rollit 
j out of the pit into which he had wilfuUy 
fallen ; insisted upon knowing what he 
would have said had he been permitted 
to speak. Nodded reassuringly at liim ; 
passed him a paper containing extracts 
from the BiU. Smiling in friendhest 
way, he said, ‘‘ I know what my hon. 
friend was about to observe. He will 
find fuU explanation there.” | 

Tamed out he was entirely on the 
wrong track. Rollit sat with dazed 
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look studying the paper which had 
nothing to do with his point, whilst 
Prtitcib Arthur, hopdessly at sea, stag- 
gering under sail like a ship that has 
struck a derelict in mid-ocean, drifted 
far astern to pick up thread of his 
interrupted discourse. 

The little incident worth more than a 
triumph of ludd emlanation. Who hut 
Prtkoe Arthur wouM thus have come to 
the assistance of another in difficulties 
directly due to disregard of a personal 
appeal? 

The Book, up in the Peers’ OtsHlery, 
missed this pretty scene; sat wide 
awake till Pehtce AnTHOR completed his 
preliminary review of history of the 
question. Dully Ihere fell on his ear 
the remark, “Now I ask the House to 
pass to the subject of higher educa- 
tion.” The Book’s head dropped in 
attitude of devotion. So he sat atten- 
tive for a full hour. Disturbed by 
noise which at first he took to be 
Swift MaoNbill again addressing^ a 
meeting “ within a few miles of Edin- 
burgh.” Opening his eyes he found 
Prince Arthur stretched in attitude of 
grateful relief on the Treasury Bench, 
whilst the House cheered plucky effort 
to explain the stiU obscure. 

Business done. — Education Bill 
brought in and read a first time. 

Wednesday afternoon . — Quiet time ; 
Lobby nearly empty; most Members, in- 
cluding O.-B., gone off for Easter Holi- 
days. Comptroller of BEsMaj esty’sHouse- 
hold, on duty in the Whips* seat hy the 
door, seizes opportunity to look through 
two more volumes of State Trials, just | 
brought out by Duckworth, edit^, as 
were the others, by H. L. Stephen, one 
of Her Majesty’s Judges in the High 
Court of Odcutta. The present inheritor 
of the Viscounty of Valentia, descended 
to his branch of the family when the 
Annesley Altham and Mountmorris 
titles lapsed, heard in boyhood of the 
strange case of the Annesley heir. Has 
also studied it in Peregrine Pielde and 
as presented by Charles RspE in The 
Wandering Heir. Mr. Stephen has 
gone back to records of the case 
tried before the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland, opening the i 
11th November, 1743, running through 
a full fortnight. It proves alresh how 
stranger far than fiction is truth. 

Among other tragedies, related chiefly 
in the language of witnesses who ap- 
peared before the tribunals, are that of 
the murder of Tsohas Thnnne, for which 
Count Konigsmarok was put on his trial ; 
the story of Earl Essex and his rebel- 
lion, in which one “Sir Wa. Rawley” 
appears ; and the trial of Lord Byron, 
“ the wicked Lord,” whose brother was 
grandfather of the poet. On the 26th 
of January, 1765, the wicked Lord and 
other gentlemen of County Nottingham 


met, according to weekly custom, to dine 
at the Star and Garter Tavern in Pall 
Mall. A quarrel took place at the table. 
Lord Byron beckoned out Mr. Chaworth. 
“ The waiter showed them into a room 
on the floor below that in which they 
had dined, and left them there together 
with a poor little tallow candle, all they 
had for light except a dull fire.” It was 
sufficient for Lord Byron, aft^ brief 
fight with his dinner companion, ^ to 
shorten his sword and fatally stab him. 
Eheu! The §ood old days ! 

Valentia sffl breathlessly reading the 
story when the cry “ Who goes home ? ” 
broke the stillness of the Lobby. The 
Speaker had left the chair and the 
Easter Holidays had begun. 

Business done . — Adjourned till Mon- 
day week, 7th April. 


FAMILIAR PHRASES ILLUSTRATED. 



Willie Shakspbare saving his Bacon. 


0 SI SIC OMNES, 

[The local authoritieB of the Rhine and Koselle 
districts hare been ordered to prohibit all adyer- 
tdsements that would mar the scenery in their 
districts.] 

The epitome of tiavd 
Is to worry, yawn and cavil 
At the boredom of the journey all the 
day, 

And in almost every region 
There are pretty near a legion 
Of devices for distraction on lie way. 

Tourists of a foreign nation 
Have their “ cars of observation ” 
To compel them from the shelter of their 
rugs, 

But the happy, happy Briton 
The expedient has hit on 
Of enjoying an analysis of drugs. 


For an advertising frolic 
Shows the terrors of the colic 
And its cure upon the summit of a hiU, 
Or conceals a lovely river 
With a remedy for liver, 

And the merits of a liniment or piU. 

Now, I ’d like to preach a sermon 
On the methods of the German 
As evinced upon the Rhine and the 
Moselle ; 

If advertisements were shifted 
We should find that we were gifted 
With a little bit of scenery as well. 

Let the hideous and chronic 
Panegyric on a tonic 
Decorate me sweet security of streets, 
Leaving Nature, quite unaided. 
For the seedy and the jaded 
La her solitude’s unspeakable retreats. 


THE ROAD TO THE WOOLSACK. 

{Anent Popularity as a Student.) 

Having treated of two classes of the 
student tribe, I will now come to the 
average “good sort of chap ” student. 
He does not particularly insist upon 
his connection with his adopted pro- 
fession, but keeps in touch with his 
brethren. He joins the^ I.C.R.V., 
takes tickets for anything going 
on, and puts in an occasional but 
pleasant appearance in Hall and 
Common Room. He is liked by Bench, 
Bar, and the permanent officials. To 
quote a popular comic opera, “ he does 
nothing in particular, but does it wdl ” 
— on the whole the best model for a 
just-joined student who wants to be 
popular. 

And now, to allow time for the 
process of digestion, I pause in my 
“hints for guidance.” But I think 
it right to sajr that I have had 
great difficulty in dealing with the 
would-be purchasers of my robes. I 
have received tenders for them, rang- 
ing from one-and-foiuroence — evidently 
despatched by a drolf— to the higher 
figure of £11,867 4a. 3|ci. The letter 
containing the last proposed purchase 
bore the Hanwell postmark and there- 
fore is open to hostile criticism. 

Until the question of the robes is 
decided, I prefer to keep my fee book 
out of the market. It is as good as 
new, and contains a single entiy. I 
shall reserve, however, the right to 
remove the page with its inscription. 
It is interesting to me as a record of 
my maiden brief. It has rather a senti- 
mental than a financial value. The 
debt recorded has, long since, been 
barred by the Statute of Linaitations. 

A. Briefless, Junior. 

Pump Handle Court. 





EFFECT OF THE VISIT OF MR. DAN LENO AND MR. HERBERT CAMPBELL TO THE HOUSES 

OF PARLIAMENT.-No. 2. 
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Attenitve Friend. “Eeggib, old bot, I’vjb JLbT looked is to ask how totj are, and 

HOPE TOTJ HAVE GOOD NEWS FROM YOUR WIFE, EH « ShE IS ALL THE BETTER FOR HER 
STAY AT CAISWES ^ ” 

Devoted Eusbcmd. “Well, old fellow, I really caN*t tell you, for she doesn’t 

SAY MUOH IN HER LETTERS ; BUT I PERSONALLY HAVE DERIVED GREAT BENEFIT FROM HER 
PROLONGED STAY IN THE SoUTH 1 ’* 


THE VERY LATEST AT TBDE ZOO. 

“Wild horses shouldn't drag me 
there,’’ is a familiar form of expression. 
But “ Wild horses did drag me there,” 
that is, the announcement that “wild 
horses ” had arrived and were on view 
at “the Zoo” was an attraction so 
powerful that, throwing up every other 
en^geznent, I determined, at all hazards, 
to hurry away to the Gardens and see 
these hery untamed steeds. To prepare 
mysdf I read Hadji’s account of the 
Amazons, I refreshed myself with 
Moeeppa, and regarded with admiration 


that wonderful picture, of which I have 
a very inferior print, representing poor 
Maz&ppa hound to the plunging Tartar 
— someone had caught a Tartar for him 
with a vengeance — and eyeing with an 
affectingly pleading expression, yet 
with something of the connoisseur-in- 
horses about it, the other wild buck- 
jumpers aU very much startled and 
wilder than ever. Then I had a look 
at Rosa Bonheur’s horses “rightly 
struggling to he free,” and by this 
time, having grasped the subject of 
“wild horses” generally, and my tem- 
perature being up to boiling heat, I 


dashed off in the best cab obtainable 
(would that a wild horse, at a shilling a 1 
mile and something extra for the driver, 
had been in the shafts !), and at last 
drove up, in as fine style as the hroken- 
down-come-up-will-yer horse could show, 
to the gates of the Zoo. To find a 
keeper, to adjure him by all ho held 
sacred to indicate the whereabouts of 
the wild horses, and to inquire sym- 
pathetically after their health, was the 
work of haK a second. For bun to reply 
took about a minute, and then, disregard- 
ing hears, vultures, leopards, tigers, 
lions and seals, I sped downwards 
through the tunnel and up again 
t’other side, avoided elephants, mon- 
keys, cats, parrots, snakes and liippos, 
and at last came upon a muddy path 
with two planks laid along it for foot- 
passengers. Evidently along this path 
had been led, blindfolded ol course, the 
plunging, kicking, snorting, biting, 
savage steeds ! Now I should see them 
in all their native ferocity! Now I 
should gather some idea of what 
Mazeppa'a feelings must have been on 
beholding the sort of snorting, rearing, 
Hanwellian steed on whose hack he 
was to he cruelly hound with ropes and 
thongs. 

Aha! the cage at last. A place 
strongly railed in — ^well, not so strongly 
as I should have expected — ^and — ^and 
.... dear me! Let me look at the 
label. . . . Yes — ^no mistake about it 
.... “TTie Wild Horses.'^ What a 
marvellously soothing effect must the 
civilised treatment they have received 
at the Zoo have had upon their savage 
natures ! Wonderful ! Here they 
are. . . . The wild horses ! • • ? 

As my object is to send everybody 
who may he really interested in wild 
horses to view mese latest arrivals, 
expecting to see them 

“ With flowing tail and flying mane, 

Wide noBtim— never stretched by pain . . 

“The wild, the free, 

like waves that foUow o’er the sea,” 

I will not by any attempt at realistic 
description discount the agreeable sur- 
prise in store for them on beholding 
some seven or eight ragged-looking 
unkempt polo ponies considerably out 
of condition, their lack-lustre eyes taking 
no notice of spectators or of one another, 
hut quietly and contentedly nibbling at 
such tufts of grass as they could, in a 
connoisseur-Hke way, select from the 
mud and mess in which they were 
moving. 

So I left them and visited the amus- 
ing seals just at their dinner-hour, and 
afterwards was just in time to catch 
the performing penguin at supper. 

“For 0, for 0, the Hobbyhorse is 
forgot ! ” I mean the horse that tos 
once upon a time my hobby, the wild 
horse, ever associated with the hare- 
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c-9 - U. •St-'ii. K 

JMy (disirza visiiiTiff). “Your wife is always hard at work, and totj sbem to be 

ALWAYS IDLING. Do TOTT SVJSH DO ANYTHING TO STTPPORT YOTTR HOUSE 

Ruffian, “Yus. Oi lsans agin it ! ” 


backed steed to which. Maz&jppa was 
boTind in Lord Byron’s poem and in 
the ancient equestrian melodrama at 
AsHiEY’s, once the T^de and glory of 
the Surrey side of W^estminster Bridge 
Eoad! Of this wild horse “as he 
appears ” I can only say that he is 

“ Slack and slow, 

His savage force at length o’erspent, 

The drooping oonrser, faint and low . . 

And so forth. AlS to low, if the ex-wild 
horses that I saw stood more lhan four 
and a-half hands, then my two eyes 
deceived me. However, let everybody 
interested in wild horses lose no time 
in repairing to the Zoo to see these new 
arrivals. After a course of superior 
feeding, such as they will receive here, 
they may regain their original wildness, 
or at least may come to know the sort 
of thing that is expected of them. 

PEE-CENTATm. 


POLmCS IN NURSERTfLAND. 

(By Mr, PuncVe Fancy Beporter,) 

At the monthly meeting of nursery 
imps held the other evening in the toy 
district of Kiddy-minster, the painful 
story of Old Mother Hubbard and her 
Dog was discussed in all its bearings by 
the members. 

She had no business (urged a prim- 
rose-coloured doll) to have neglected 
keeping an account of the impoveridied 
condition of the cupboard. He blamed 
her severely for her want of forethought 
and preparation. Not being related to 
her in any way he could omy speak as 
an outside critic of her domestic abilities, 
and^ these, he thought, sadly lacked 
efficiency. The cupboard ought to have 
been k^t well stocked with meta- 
phors. (IVantic cheers from three blind 
mi^.) It was true metaphors re- 
quired a certain amount of assimila- 
tion, yet, failing a bone, a metaphor 
would serve excellently as food for the 
dog — ^food for reflection at any rate. 
Personally, he held Mother Hubbard in 
the highest esteem, but as a domestic 
economist he considered her a fraud. 

A small China terrier then rose to say 
that, while agreeing with the necessity 
of blaming Mother Hubbard, he thought 
the previous speaker had failed to go! 
deep ^ough. There were two points 
he wished to raise: first, that such 
cheap and unwholesome food as metar 
phors be excluded from the pantry, and 
that bones alone be kept, as he believed 
strongly in acting pro hono publico, 
(Interruptions, someone calling out, “ Sit 
down, pro-bone.”) The second point 
was, he would advocate the policy of 
the open door. (“Hear, hear,” from all 
the toy dogs.) This would give the dog 
freedom of access. (Shouts of “ "What 


about one dog one bone?” and other 
discordant cries.) 

A Welsh Rarebit (from the Doll’s 
House kitchen) then strongly advo- 
cated an extension of the terrier’s 
policy. Why only bones? Why not 
chops and steaks for the dogs ? 
And why shouldn’t Mother Hubbard 
allow her dog to eat at table with her 
as wdl as have a control in the domestic 
arrangements. Where were her family ? 
No mention had been made of them. 
Possibly she had made away with them 


and was now trying to starve the dog. 
They distrusted the name of Hubbard 
so much that they felt she could do no 
right. 

Master Boy Blue was understood to 
say that the age of the lady was largely 
responsible for the sordidness of the 
episode. He would suggest that Master 
Hubbard (he believed such a one ex- 
isted) should control domestic arrange-, 
ments. 

The meeting was still proceeding 
when our reporter fell asleep. 





A DETECTIVE DIAEY. 

{SeriVbled on the "blank •pages 

of a GounseVs fee hook!) 

Monday . — Really aa excel- 
lent idea. Things so quiet 
in chambers that ‘‘criminal 
investigation seems pro- 
mising. ^ Chance later on of 
publication. Sherlock Holmes 
fictitious. My adventures 
absolutely real. Better than 
wearing^ a wig and gown 
daily, with nothing whatever 
else to do in the way of more 
active employment. 

Tuesday , — ^Papers full of 
bank robbery. Must dis- 
guise mysdf. Blue spec- 
tacles. As well to keep my 
identity concealed. Never 
do for a member of the Bar 
to act as a detective. Visit 
the bank presmises. Crimi- 
nals have way of han-nti-ng 
the scenes of their crimes. 
Believe I have discovered the 
man. Red hair, brown coat 
and blue spectacles. Stealthily 
follow him. He disappears 
when I reach my rooms. 
Enough for to-day. Intend 
to continue my pursuit, if 
possible, to-morrow. 

* Wednesday ^ — ^Look out of 
the window and there is my 
man, in black wig, green 


Mrs, Dorset (of Dorset' s Sugar amd Butter Stores," MUe JEM Boad). hand-Cuffs he has slightly the 
Why on BAara oan’t wb go to a moeb jobesst place than better of it. Appears he is 


“ Why on babth oan’t wb go to a moeb jobesst place than better of it. Appears he is 

THIS, *EnBEY « I»M SIOK OP THIS DEEABY *0LB, YEAH APTBE YEAR. « Hpfppfivft blTnaplf 1 Am 
It'S NOTHING BUT SAND AND WATER, SAND AND WATER I*' ^ OeteCUVe ^ 

ifr. Dorset, “Ip it wasn’t por sand and water, you wouldn’t ^^ting patiently to be DaiLeci 

GET no ’OLBRDAY ! ” OUt ! r UL . 
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THE GREAT BUN COMBINE. 

Sensational Offers. * 

England v. America. 

! The OTeat Bun war has begun. The 
Anglo-Saxon Bun Combine (American 
capital and British labour) has taken up 
the challenge flung down by the Imperial 
Bun Combine (British capital and 
British labour). The Imperial Oombine 
has presented every baker in the United 
Elingdom with a diamond ring. The 
An^o-Saxon Combine has countered by 
offering a bonus of a small motor-car 
for each Anglo-Saxon bun sold. 

Episodes of the Campaign. 

Great interest is being taken at 
Ballykilbeg in the fierce contest now 
proceeding between the rival Combines 
for the trade of Mrs. Bridget Maloney. 
Mrs. Maloney has already received a 
grand piano, a herd of swine, two 
Eegent Street costumes, and three sacks 
of potatoes, but is still wavering between 
the two Combines. She sells between 
two and three dozen buns a week, and 
at present divides her orders. At the 
time of wiring there is an unconfirmed 
report that m consideration of a life 
annuity of £300 Mrs. Maloney has 
decided to give her adhesion to the 
Anglo-Saxon Combine. It is rumoured 
also that she has expressed her intention 
of retiring from the cares of the bakery 
business. 

The Imperial Combine has offered to 
present six battle-ships to the Govern- 
ment conditionally on Imperial buns 
only being used at the House of 
Commons refreshment bars. To secure 
the same privilege the An^lo-Saxon 
Combine has offered either to pay off 
the National Debt or to bear the expense 
of cleaning Ludgate Hill Station. It is 
said in Parliamentary circles that if the 
Government accept the offer of the 
Imperial Combine, Mr. Lloyd-George 
will move the adjournment of the House 
to call attention to the fact that the 
brother-in-law of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
butler is an Imperial baker. The right 
hon. gentleman’s integrity will be made 
the ol^‘ect of hostile insinuations. 

The great serial which the Anglo- 
Saxon Combine is said to have secured 
from Mr. Hall Caine, The Hot Gross Bun 
Maher, a Story of the Proletariat, will 
be puMshed in Household Words every 
Good Friday tiU further notice. It is 
yinderstood mat Miss Marie ComsLU has 
in preparation a unique stonr, The Chief 



Baher, a Bomanee of Two Buns, for the 
Imperial Combine. 

A rumour is in circulation to the 
effect that the Imperial Combine has 
secured ^ for six months the entire 
advertising columns of the Times, 
the Athenasum, the Police Gazette, and 
the Quarterly Review, and that the 


Anglo-Saxon Combine has retaliated by 
purchasing all available space in the 
Daily News, the Newmarket Turf 
Marvel, the Manchester Guardian, and 
the lAcensed Victuallers' Herald. 
No fewer than four-and-twenty adver- 
tising agents have secured country 
houses for the ;purposes of entertainment. 

The Imperial Combine yesterday 
dispatched fourteen thousand telegrams 
to British Bakers. They all ran as 
follaws : “ EMland expects every man 
I to take the miperial bun.” On the 
other hand, ten million Anglo-Saxon 
hens rise every morning to lay Anglo- 
Saxon eggs for the manufacture of 
Anglo-Saxon buns. 

the buns sold each day by the 
last-named Combine were placed side 
by side they would cover an acreage 


equal to that of the County of Bucking- 
ham. If placed len^hways they would 
pave a road from London to Moscow. 
The Anglo-Saxon directors deny empha- 
tically that they employ foreign labour. 
Eve:^ applicant for employment has to 
fumisli ms pedigree back to the Wars 
of the Roses in order to prove that there 
is no foreim blood in ms veins. It is 
true that the head of the Oombine was 
not bom in England, but he is lineally 
descended from the^ Gopd Samaritan 
and his only object in life is to confer 
benefits English bakers. 

Latest Telegram. — ^The statement that 
the rivalry of the two Combines is likely 
to confer any advantages on the general 
public is unfounded. At the time of 
wiring the price of the standard Fenny 
Bun was stDl a shilling the dozen. 


Y9J,. comu 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Jnbit Utote* 

Born 1853 . Died March 26 , 1902 . 

Lo, while the dawn of every heart’s desires, 

Herald of Peace, comes up the sombre sky, 

Paling the night’s wide ring of smouldering fires — 

He was ordained to die ! 

His work wasPeace, though such should needs be wrought 
Only of hideous War’s informing breath ; 

And now another Peace than that he sought 
Is his by grace of Death. 

Judgment is stayed ; so large he seems to loom 
Upon the moment’s too immediate sight ; 

The years that lie within the future’s womb 
Shall weigh his worth aright. 

This much we know, that through the shifting scenes, 
Triumph or ill-report, his end the same. 

He strove to compass, by whatever means, 

The patriot’s single aim. 

This much were granted by his dearest foe — 

That hoarded wealth for him possessed no lure, 

Who kept from lust of self and worldly show 
His private honour pure. 

His was the great heart hid in homdy guise, 

His the imaginative force that reads 
The fate of nations clear as other eyes 
Foretell to-morrow’s needs. 

He played with half a continent for stake. 

Unmoved alike by present praise or scorn, 

Scheming his sanguine projects for the sake 
Of peoples yet unborn. 

To stretch the bounds of Empire broader still, 

To make at last two kindred peoples one — 

Such was the labour which, for good or ill. 

Dying he left undone. 

Time may complete or mar the work he planned ; 

Himself, beyond the care of earthly fame — 

The mountains guard him sleeping iji the land 

To which he gave his name. 0. S. 


BELLES LETTRES. 

This we^ has been a very busy one, trying to find some- 
one to write about, which is so difficult, as one scarcely 
^ows anyone she meets. But the south of Spain and 
Biarritz and the sea-side and the Riviera are emptying now, 
md people are rushing back to London. The holidays have 
been long, and so they have had a good rest, if only the sun 
had ^one. I have heard of very few Easter parties. ILord 
and Lady NmucE had a large family one at Foozlehurst, 
and I think, had Lord and Lady Htghbokne, but Lord 
and Lady Inteeswim had no party, as Lady Int^wim has 
been ^vised to take the rest-cure. She has improved a 
vpry little lately, but I hear she is still no better than she 
o^ht to he, if she is to b® well by the Coronation. Lady 
Aj^ode, who helped to sell at the Distressed 
inauBtnes Sale, has gone to Lord and Lady Nevergivenny’b, 


where she will remain till she comes back. Lady Charity 
worked very hard on Monday, as indeed everyone did, but 
it was not a very good sale, and such an ugly house, and 
one missed several faces one knew this year, though the 
Princess was so hind, and bought such a quantity of things, 
and stayed a good long time. 

There were a good many big dinners last week, in spite 
of the measles. Lady Highbobnb, Iiady Swanbdown and Mrs. 
Crevasse all had them. Mrs. Benton Joreins had a very 
smart one, and a very good concert after ; but most people 
wandered about between Lady Highborne’s, Mrs. Rentwith’s 
and Lady Ceeburt’s, as they all lay close together. Lady High- 
borne looked so well in her wdl-known, hut always becoming, 
red velvet. Mrs. Camberley, I heard, looked cold in pearls, 
but someone told me she was ill and did not go tiiere at all. 
Several people brought their daughters, and there were a 
good many young men, which made some people stay late, 
as there was a band and a rumour that there might he 
dancing, but I think it turned out a false report. Lady 
Matoheh, Mrs. Quiverful and Lady Jane Marigold were 
some of those who stayed, I hear ; so was Lady Isak de 
Walton, as well as, Baroness Ejssingen and the Hoougan 
girls, who were all there. Lord ItoiBERV also gave a large 
man’s dinner on Friday, but the party broke up rather 
earlier than was expected, and several of the marned men 
went on to Grosvenor Place, where there was another man’s 
party. 

Mrs. O’Dear’s cotillon on Wednesday was, 1 hear, charm- 
ing, though it was just a little crowded with three rows of 
chairs round the room, and the greatest difficulty in getting 
in and out. Mrs. O’Deab looked so handsome herself in a 
stomacher of ^ethysts with wisteria sprays. There were a 
good many girls hut more married women. Lady Theo 
Grady, Lady Ruby Connb’s daughters and Lady Hobse- 
Leeoh’s were there. Lady Serpentine and Mrs. Ltttel 
Slam, Baroness Rosenbosoh and Mme. de Trouvtlle were some 
of the married women. Mr. “Pip” Onlooker, who so 
seldom goes to halls, made his reappearance after his 
journey to Timhuctoo. Lady Westbourne had a sTnflll hoy 
and girl party before the ball, and they all walked on after. 
She was in black, I think, anyway she was in very good 
looks. Mrs. Patchit was looking so pretty, so was Mrs. 
Kensington Gore (who is taking out a very haudsome Miss 
Viewless, a niece), as well as the five Miss de Waltons. I 
think that is all the gaiety of last week, except that I heard 
of several supper parties, and Lady Aurora Nigbtsbridge 
has begun giving her Sunday suppers again. 

There is much illness about and a great deal of the 
fashionable indigestion. Mr. Goode Tuckin has gone to 
Scotland to join Mrs. Tuckin and her daughter, vho both 
went to Strathpeffer last week after their large dinner-party, 
I hear. Someone said Lady Hasbin was going to Puffgate- 
next-the-Sea, when she was well enough to travel, which 
will, I hear, not he for some time. Puffgate has become a 
very favourite place for Society invalids and Sunday change 
of air : it is so healthy and bracing. 3Sir. and Mrs. Oavendish- 
Btedbeye, Lord and Lady Wessex, Mr. “Wat” Manners 
and Lady “Mota ” Kerr, are just a few who are there, hilt 
I hear it is quite crowded. 

The Queen, who has been driving a good deal lately, 
quite quietly, passed me only the oSier day at the Marble 
Arch. She is enjoying her Easter holid^ immensdy, I hear. 
I had such a very charming day at Brighton on Easter 
Monday, where the house the Fifes have taken was pointed 
out to me by such an intelligent work^g man. “ Ves ’m,” 
he^ said, “ that ’s the ’ouse, and I ’ave the honour to drain 
it.” I thought it so nice to come across that sort of loyalty 
in these days of cheap education and so-called Society 
journalism. I think this is all my news. — Yours ever, 

, Vera. 





TWO OF A TRADE. 

The Two PnoOes {aside^togeOwr). **Oircs OK BOARD TBE lugger, AND THE GYURL is hike ! 
Bird's-eued Susan, ** Ukhakd me, villains ! 1 will sell ht&slf to nbitbeb of ye ! ” 








MORE CONOENTEATION CAMPS 
AND FOREIGN OPINION. 

[** At the present time many raluable sj^ecies of 
big game m south Afhea are threatened ^th total 
extinction. ... It is proposed, in view of the neces- 
sity for immediate action, to establish regulations 


upon drastic lines for their preseryation. It is sug- 
gested that camps should be ionned.”->X<>^cn.] 

“ Stobies of British, brutality in the 
new concentration camps continue to 
reach us. The unfortunate captives are 
reported to be denied eveiy vestige of 
freedom. A wretched hippopotamus 
has been beaten with whips for several 
hours merely because he had leant 
against the fence of his kraal, made a 
hole in it, and walked out. The suf- 
ferer, who endured his torture patiently, 
was at len^h induced to go back, was 
fastened with chains to a tree, and left 
without medical attendance for^ many 
hours. . . — Die Scharrdoae Zeitung, 

‘*The story of the young gorilla in 
the camp at Taalbosch is, unhappily, only 
too true. Being discovered in the 
ofi&cers’ mess-tent playfully breaking 
up the fittings, he was overpowerea 
by superior numbers after a gallant 
resistance, bound hand and foot and 
cast into an iron cage. We axe glad 


to say that in the struggle seven- 
teen of the brutal British were put out 
of action. The animal refuses all food, 
fearing, with only too much reason, that 
his foes may resort to poison. , . — 

Das TagesscJii'irvpfwoTt. 

“ One asks oneself, can these things 
be true ? And yet they are on the best 
authority. The case of the lions at the 
Dummkopje camp goes from bad to 
worse. A brutal soldier, finding one of 
them engaged in eating another brutal 
soldier, discharged his rifle at the Kon. 
Happily he missed his aim, and the cap- 
tive was able to eat both brutal soldiers. 
Then a mob of fierce yeomen blazed at the 
poor victim in the middle of his dinner 
(what a refinement of cruelty !) until he 
breathed his last. It is high time that 
Eurqpe. - . — Le Menteur. 

“ The new concentration camps are 
a disgrace to civilisation. A young 
koodoo, suspected of communicating 
with his friends on the veld, is now 
eking out a miserable existence on hay 
and water. The crocodile that ate the 
quartermaster-sergeant has been done 
to death without even the form of a 
trial. . . — Le Scandale, 


BY DEPUTY. 

As SmiKSPEAEE could not write his plays 
(H Mrs. Q-ALLtf? ’s not mistaken), 

I Ihink how wise in many ways 
He was to have them done by Bacon ; 
They might have mouldered on the 
shelf, 

Mere minor dramas (and he knew it !) 
If he had written them himself 
Instead of letting Bacon do it. 

And if it ’s true, as Brown and Smith 
In many learned tomes have stated, 
That Homer was an idle myth. 

He ought to be congratulated ; 

Since, thus evading birth, he rose 
For men to wor^ip from a distance : 
He might have penned inferior prose 
Had he achieved a real existence. 

To him and Suakspeaee some agree 
In making very nice allusions, 

But no one thinks of praising me, 

For I composed my own effusions : ' 

As others wrote their works divine, 

And they immortal thus to-day are, 

If someone else had written mine 
I might have been as great as they 
; axe ! 
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MR. PUNCH’S NATIONAL DRAMAS, 
No. m.— 0 Telephoise ! j 
By S-dU’-y Qr-ndy. 


[Some dramatic critics haye declared tliat this is not an ong:inal play of the 
talented authoi^s, hut merely an adaptation from the French. On this point 
Mr, Fmch offers no opinion.] 

ACT I. Sc3ENE-*2%e Parkiebons’ dramny-room at Lower 
Tooting. A French windm at hack, across, which 
curtains are dravmy gives on to garden. On wall b a 
tdephone. Time, evening, Mrs. Paekinsoe is discovered 
in a wicker chair and a highly nervous state, listening 
intently, Arabeilla, her daughter, lounges in another 
wicker chair, ahsorhed in one of the cheaper magazines, 

Mrs. P, (looking apprehensively towards the window). I ’m 
sure there ’s someone in the garden ! 

Arabella (^ihout looking up from her reading). Lor ! Ma, 
how yon do fidget ! 

[A sound is heard of someone trying the window. 

^ Mrs. P, (starting wp). He ’s trying to get in, I can hear 
him. 

Ara. Nonsense, Ma. It ’s the wind. 

Mrs. P. (fussily). Don’t be absnrd, Arabella. It was not 
in the least like tiie wind. Listen ! [Strai^is her ears, 

Ara. (unmoved). AU right. It ’s a burglar then. Have it 
your own way. 

[There is a moment's pause. Then a faint tapping is heard 
on the pane. 

Mrs. P, (screams). Ah! There it is again. Hark, 
Arabella! 

Ara. (baking up crossly). What is it, Ma ? I wish you 
wouldn’t bother so. How can 1 read if you will keep inter- 
rupting? 

Mrs. P. Ton ’re very nndutiful, Bella. (Sobs.) And how 
you can sit there and read a silly tale when we may both be 
murdered at any minute I can’t think ! 

Ara. (putting down magazine and preparing to rise). 
Shall I see who it is? 

Mrs. P. (cdarmed). Certainly not, I forbid you to move 
that curtain. Who knows what dreadful person may be 
behind it ? 


telephone. I ’ve a good mind to have it cut off altogether. 
That ’s the third time I ’ve been rung up to-night. And 
always about nothing. 

Mrs. B. But think how useful it is to me, John ! Why, it 
saves me aU my shopping. I order everything through it ! 
B. Does that explain the mutton to-night? 

Mrs. B. Well, perhaps it had be^m bung a little too long. 
I ’U. tdephone to me butcher about it in the morning. 

B. Much better go round and see him. 

Mrs. B. Oh, no, Jobe ! I can scold him just as well here. 
And it ’s far less trouble. [A ring is heard at telephone. 

B. (without moving from his chair). Confound ! That ’s 
the fourth time ! 

Mrs. B. Hadn’t you better see who it is, dear ? 

B. No, Let ’em ring. [Bell sounds again. 

Mrs. B. (putting^ fingers in her ears). Do go, dear. I can’t 
bear the noise it makes. And it may be something 
important. 

- B. Not likely. (JRises leisurdy and goes to instrument.) 
Wen? Eh? . . . “Jobe, Jobe, come home at onqe!” 
What ’s all this ? Who are you? . . . Maria? (To Mrs. R.) 
Who the deuce is Maria? (Turns to telephone again.) What? 
Someone breaking into your house ? I can’t hdp it. Better 
tdephone to the police. ... Eh? ... No telephones at 
London police stations? So much the worse for the 
police. . . . What ’s that? They’ll murder you in a minute? 
very sorry, my dear madam, but I don’t see what I can 
do. . . . Come at once? Where? Lower Tooting? Non- 
sense ! Shouldn’t think of such a thing. ...I’m very 
unkind ? Brutal to leave a wife to be murdered ? Well, 
’tisn’t mj/ wife. ... Eh? What? . . . Certainly not. . . . 
No, I ’m not yonr hubsand. . . . Ob, I see. . . . Wrong 
number ? Will I kindly come all the same before they’ re afl 
murdered. Of course not. Never heard such a request. 
Woman must be mad. Ring off ! 

[Hangs up receiver and returns to armchair. 
(Curtain) 

Note. — For the purposes of unity Act III. is contewr 
poraneous with Act II. 

ACT HI. Soeeb — As in Act I. Mrs. P. still at telephone 
in agonized attitude. Arabella still reading calrrdy. 


Ara. Very well, Ma. [Betums to her magazine. 

Mrs. P. (p<mplainingly). H only your Papa were here ! 

Ara. (mtJwut looking up). You’d better send for him. 
He ’s only at the office. 

Afra. P. What would be the use of that ? We might all 
he killed before a messenger could get to him. 

Ara. (myrwhalantly). Why not tdephone ? 

Mrs. P. (jumping t^). Telephone ! The very thing. (Bings 
up violently.) And I do think, Arabella, you might have 
thought of that before. (To tdephone) Are you there? Put 
me on to 8345 Qerrard, please. ... No ! Not 18345. I said 
8345. As juick as you can, please. (Sound of a pane of 
glass hreaking. Ifc. P. drops receiver and squeals like a 
frightened rabUt) Arabella! He’s forcing his way in. 
Oh, we shall be murdered, I know we ishall, etc., etc. (A 
ring is heard at telephone, Mrs. P. snatches up receiver 
again) Saved! Sav^l (To tdephone) John, John, come 
home at once ! 

(Curtain) 

ACT H. Scene — I fc, Robiesoe’s study at Hampstead. R. is 
at tdephone L. Mrs. R, is dozing comfortably o over 
the fire. 

B. (at tde^ne). Eh? . . . Yes. ... All right. . . . 
No, . . . Very wdl. . . . Good-bye. . . . Yes. . . . Good- 
ly. . . . (Bings off and returns to seat hy fire) Dash that 


Mrs.P. (at tdephone). What do you say ? . . . (To Arabella.) 
Don’t make that chair creak, Arabella. I can’t hear. . . - 
fuming to tdephone again) Who am I? I’m Maria. 
Some one ’s breaking into tbe house. . . What ? You can’t hdp 
it? Oh, John, how can you talk like that !. . . Better telephone 
to the police ? But you know the police stations have no 
tdephones. (Noise of fumbling at window) Hdp ! Hdp ! 
They ’ll murder me in a minute. . , . Very sorry, are you? 
What ’s the use of that ? Come at once. At once I .. . Come 
where? To Lower Tooting of course. . . . You won’t? Wdl, 
John, you are unkind ! . . . Eh ? . . . Yes, I call it brutal to 
leave a wife to be murdered in this way. . . . 2Vot your wife? 
(To Arabella.) Arabella, do you hear that? He says he 
isn't my wife ! 

Ara. Perhaps he isn’t, Ma. They may have switched you 
on wrong at the Exchan^. I know these tdephones ! 

Mrs. P, Impossible ! (uetuming to instrument.) Eh? . . . 
What ? . . . Not my husband ? I see. . . . Wron^ number. 
. . . But please come all the same before we ’re all killed. . . . 
You won’t ? . . . Ring off ? Brute ! (Flings down receiver 
and tarns with shriek of fright to vnndow which opens at 
this moment, admitting man) Who ’s that ? Why, it ’s 
you, Jobe. What a fright you did give me, coming in by 
the garden in that way. 

[Falls into husband's arms. Arabella reads on unmoved 
(Curtain.) 
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INDIRECT ORATION. 

if you flsasEi Muh, tebbb 'b ko meat for EiNiinsB. The butcher 'as been 

AND GONE AND NEVER COMB THIS MORNING » " 


HINTS TO PDBLIO SPEAKERS. 

n. 

As a second exercise in tlie art ol 
oratory, yon cannot do better than 
imitate the classic style of Sir William 
Habcourt. And, if yon are really anxions 
to make pro^ss, mind that yon neglect I 
no opportnnity of practising your art. 
The amenity of collecting an audience 
can easily be overcome if yon use your 
chances properly. Eor example, let ns 
suppose that yon attend the annual 
meeting of your club. The accounts 
are passed and the routine business run 
through with almost indecent haste. At 
the end there is a slight pause. The 
Secretary catches your eye and nods. 
You know what he wants, and your 
natural inclination is merely to murmur 
“ Beg to propose vote of thanks to the 
Chair.” This would be quite wrong; 
it would be throwing away an excellent 
opportunity for making a speech. 
Instead, you will rise from your seat, 
advance to the Secretary’s table — ^which 
you must thump emphatically at the 
end of every sentence — and begin as 
follows : — 

“In the course of a somewhat pro- 
tracted existence, Mr. Chairman, sddom 
or never have I approached a task in 
any measure analogous to that which at 
this moment lies before me with so 
strong, and, I may add, so overpowering 
a sense of indignation. {At this mint 
your audience wiU open their eyes!) It 
may be that I am the victim of some 
error, it may be that the duty of listen- 
ing to the absurdly farcical proceedings 
which have been enacted within the 
past few minutes has temporarily 
obscured the percipient faculties of a 
brain normally adequate for the due 
discharge of such activities as fortune 
or chance may assign to it. {TaJte 
hreoith here.) But, Sir, if this be not 
the case, if my intellectual powers are 
not even momentarily clouded, i£ I have 
righdy interpreted the inclination of the 
Secretary’s head towards the vicinity of 
that seat which at a moment compara- 
tively recent was occupied by myself — 
if this be so. Sir, I can only say that 
his proposal, thus tacitly made, is one 
of the most monstrous, most outrageous, 
and most humiliating (fliump the table 
hard as you utter each of these adjec- 
tives) which has ever been submitted, 
in my recollection at least, Jio an assem- 
bly of gentlemen presumably sane and 
hypothetically intelligent. It is sug- 
gested — ay, and more than suggested 
— ^that the business of this meeting may 
now, with some fitness, be terminated. | 
(JBiere you may expect applause) It is 
even implied that after a formal and 
possibly undeserved expression of 
gratitude to you. Sir, for the manner 
in which you have presided -our 


so-called deliberations, we shall have 
discharged those duties which our club, 
our country, our empire {three more 
thumps) ex]^t of us. That most 
unwarrantaUe supposition I repudiate 
utterly. What ! while the state of 
domestic politics in China compels fore- 
bodings of the most gravely significant 
kind, while the site of the North Pole 
remains yet untrodden by human foot, 
while the retail price of latakia is 
advancing by leaps and bounds, are we, 
a representative assembly of responsible 
and educated citizens, to disperse before 
we have had an opportunity of express- 
ing so much as Ihe briefest opinion, 
severally and collectively, upon matters 


so vast, so vital, so momentous? To 
this abominable conspiracy of silence I, 
Sir, at least, will be no party. Sir, the 
total revenue from the Chinese customs 
during the past ten years ...” 

(You can complete the rest of the 
speech for yoursdf. Or, possibly, your 
audience vAU do it for you) 


Mr. Punch’s Political Limericks. 

When the sexton shall in a church-close 
bury 

The brilliant, the versatile Rosebery, 
We shall say ; Never one 
Of our statesmen has done 
Such deeds as were not done by Rosebery. 
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THE XYLONITE LOVER. 

[Aocording to a writer in OasselVa is impossible to conceive a 

pastime more conducive to matrimony than Ping-pong. “ Tlie serve over 
ttte net ; the watching of the hall as it careers along the carpet to some daik 
and distant corner, necessitating two pairs of hands to seek for it ; the f req.uent 
and fatal use of the word ‘ love ’ ; the offer and glad acceptance of lemonade 
when tiie encounter is over; all these lead hut to one goal— the goal of 
matrimony.”] 

I. 

It is not mine to serve witli statdy grace 
The celluloid into my lady’s face ; 

To win no game with shiU. to me is given, 

I wiH not play at all unless I ’m driven. 

It is not mine, 

It is not mine to send with easy grace 
The light ball hounding. 

The white ball bounding in my lady’s face. 

II. 

Not mine in endless ralhes to repel 

The thousand artful strokes she knows so well ; 

Not mine my suit victoriously to press 
(My valet does this when ’tis in a mess !) 

Not mine with futile, 

Not mine with frantic racquet to repel 
The curly service, 

The cunning service that I know too well 

III. 

But mine it is to scramble in her train, 

The search in darkened comers to maintain. 

And lemonade to fetch with deference. 

And call the score, oft “love,” with look intense ; 
The grateful liquid, 

The blameless liquid fetch with’ reverence, 

My pingful worsnip, 

My pongful worship thus to evidence. 

A EOMAN HOLIDAY. 

On the Appian Way. 

We are with a guide, voluble after the fashion of guides 
all the world over, and capable of speaking many languages 
execrably. His English, no doubt, is typical of the rest. 
“Datt-e building dere,” he says, “is deBarze of OaracaUa.” 

“ The what f says my companion. 

“ De Barze of Caracalla — ^vere de ancient Eomans hayze 
demselfs in de water — same as ve go to Casino, zey take a 
barze, morning, afternoon, ven zey like.” 

“ It must have been a large building,” I venture, ineptly. 

“In dem dere barze,” he retorts, impressively, “sixteen 
honderd peoples all could chomp in de water same time ! ” 

“ JoUy good splash they must have made,” says A. 

The guide pays no attention, hut continues : — 

‘ ‘ Dem dere barze not de biggest. In de Barze of Diocletian 
four tousand peoples aE could chomp in de water same 
time. In all de barze in Eome forrrty tousand could chomp 
in same time.” 

“I wonder,” sajjs A., “ how they got ’em all together and 
started them jumping ? ” 

“ Veil, d^ not all chomp togesser every day same peoples, 
but ven de barze all full den forrrty tousand chomp m same 
time.” 

At the Boeeo Sacro. 

“Now,” remarks the guide, “I tdl you fonny story- 
make you laugh. Ven dem eight honderd robbers foundated 
Eome dey live on a ’ill and dey haf no religion. Dea come 
de King Numa Pompilio : he say ‘ dey most haf religion,’ so 
Tie can goffem dem better. Den ’e go to diss hosco, and 
ven he come back he tell dem robbers he haf seen deNaimp 
Ege$cii 

' "" ' ' l-M , . ■■ ■ ■■ 


“ The Nymph Egeria,"^ A. intervenes, with superiority. 

“Veil, I say de Naimp Bgeea. He say he haf seen her, 
dat she haf appareeted to him, and so dey get deir religion.” 

A. laughs dubiously. 

“ Yes,” concludes the guide, “ dat iss a fonny story.” 

By the Circus of Maarewfiws. 

“ Diss is de Circus of Massenzio. He build ’im ven his 
son Eomulus die. No, diss is not de same Eomulus who 
foundated Eome, but anosser one, a leetle boy, de son of de 
Emperor Massenzio. He die ven he vos a leetle boy. In 
dem days it not permitted to make sacrifice of men, so dey 
build a race-course instead : it is de same ting, for some of 
de charioteers^ alvays get dem killed, and Massenzio tink 
dey go play wiz Eomulus.” 

In the Catacombs. 

“ Ven de martiri condemnated to dess and dey kiU dem, 
dey safe some drops blood in a leetle bottle and dey put 
dem bottles in de vaUs. Dere iss a bit, yon see. San 
Sbbastuno ’e vos condemnated to de arrows — dey shotted 
’im — and afterward dey smash his head on a column. Dere 
is de column.” 

“ What was that you were telling us about Caraoalla just 
now? ” 

“Caraoalla he no like ’is brozzer Qeta — so he kiU ’im. 
Den he make ’im a god and teE peoples to vorship him, and 
’e say ‘ I did not like my brozzer ven he vos a man, but I 
like him very moch ven he is a god.’ Dat is anosser fonny 
story.” 

ME. PUNCH’S EEPRINTS. 

m. 

From the “ Queen, 500 B.C. 

The signs of the times point to woad stiE being the only 
wear for the coming season, and the West-end houses are 
stocking it freely. ^ The fashionable hue wiE remain 
unchanged — a deep, rich, Eicketty azure ; but if, by any sad 
and unforeseen chance, court mourning is found necessary, the 
Stephens’ blue-black variety wiE be substituted. Muffs, 
gloves and stockings of the same material are de rigueur, and 
may be obtained of Diokins, Indigo Jones & Co. We may 
add that the above enterprising firm has engajg^ the Blue 
Alsatian Band, conducted by Mr. Henry J. Woad, to play 
during afternoon tea in the snow rooms. 

From “M. A.P.” of 1780. 

Among litera^ magnates of the day none is so deservedly 
popular as Dr. Samuel Johnson, the lexicographer. Robust 
in figure, handsome of countenance, natty in attire, he is as 
well known in Fleet Street as Temple Bar itseU. 

I remember the first time I saw him, as he walked care- 
lessly westwards from Bolt Court, touching the posts as he 
passed. I was then a raw Irish lad, new to London Efe, 
and I shaE never forget the briEiant smile that he threw to 
me. Subsequently we became dose friends in the Press 
Gallery. Dr. Johnson is a superb talker (though never to 
the point of wounding an adversary) and a ready wit. His 
manners are courtly yet winsome, especiaEy at table, where 
he is a model for literary diners-out. 

From “ The British Weekly ” of 1814. 

Sambling Eem:ares. 

Various statements have been made in the usual unin- 
structed quarters concerning the authorship of Waverley, 
the successful novel just published by Messrs. Odder and 
Thinner, hut they are, of course, wrong. Some say, for 
instance, that Mr. Walter Scott, the poet, an Edinburgh 
legal light of some briEiance, is the writer of the hook. T 
happen, however, to have better information, which I shaD 
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divulge at the proper time. AH that I propose to say at 
present is that supporters of Mr. Soott are on the wrong 
tack. When the moment is ripe the author’s agent, my 
good friend and colleague, Mr. A. Penkbr Watt, will doubt- 
less make the disclosure. I understand that the competition 
for the author’s next work is very keen, and many American 
publishers — with a zeal for lucre which in others I cannot 
too cordially deprecate — are on their way across the Atlantic 
to secure the American rights, and my Christian friend, 
Major PoKD, is also coming in the hope of booking some 
lectures from the Great Unknown, as weD as from the Duke 
of Wellington and the Regent. 

From the Daily Mail ” of 2002 A.D. (a preprint). 

March 31. 

We have good reason to believe that an ultimatum has 
been addressed to ^s Government by that of Monaco. War 
is always a serious, a terrible thing, but we unhesitatingly 
say that it the Ministry keep a bold front they will have 
the entire country at their back. What we have written we 
have written. 

April 1. 

The situation still remains acute, but we earnestly trust 
that the Goveirmiient will think twice, nay ten times, before 
they plunge the country into a bloody war with so wealthy, 
so well-equipped, and so warlike a nation as that of Monaco. 
It is true that in numbers we have a slight superiority, but 
the Prince has the fastest aerial automobile in the world, 
and the ferocity of his croupiers is notorious. 


** OH, MARY, GO AND FETCH THE SUPPER BEER.” 

(A piece of corrected Kingsley.) 

‘‘ Oh, Maby, go and fetch the supper beer, 

And fetch the supper beer. 

And fetch the supper beer, 

Across the Strand for me ! ” 

The pirate buses came from far and near. 

And all alone went she. 

The beastly fog came down upon the Strand, 

And o’er and o’er the Strand, 

And round and round the Strand ; 

As far as eye could see, 

The blinding fog came down and hid the land, 

And never home came she. 

Oh, what can be the meaning of the crowd — 

The eager peering crowd, 

The roughly jostling crowd — 

A broken jug to see? 

Was never maiden yet that sw'orc so loud, 

Nor half so long as she. 

For language such as this they ran her in. 

To Bow Street ran her in, 

To Bow Street ran her in. 

And fourteen days did she. 

Still cabmen see her fetch the supper beer, 

Though not — ^no ! not for me. 
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Scene — Chancery Lam “ Tube'" Station, 

First Lift Mem , “ A good time oomin* for mb, mate. 'What 0, for a bit of a 
OHINGE 1 ” 

Second Lift Man, “ "What ’s up then T* 

First Lift Mom {im impressive tones), “ Got shifted to the jpANar— beoinnin* Monday ! ” 


THE EOAD TO THE WOOLSACK. 

(Anenb Grcmming and Grammers,) 

The old notion of “eating yonr 
dinners ’ ’ to tlie degree of Utter Barrister 
is, or shonld te, exploded. Nowadays 
tke Inns of Courts examiners carefully 
perform tlie responsibilities of their 
charge. 

To the list of text -books furnished by 
* the student’s coach I would suggest 
the addition of the Gomic Blackstone, 

I should that admirable work of erudition 
have been overboked. With the Comic 
I Blackstone at his hnger’s end, a candi- 


date for a pass is “safe as judges’ 
chambers ” if the examiners are blessed 
with a sense of humour. And if they 
are not blessed with a sense of humour, 
a pass in any case would be a difficulty. 

There are coaches and coaches. Per- 
haps the best is he who makes the 
selection of “ answers ” on the sugges- 
tion of the recurrence of “colour” at 
Monte Carlo. Por instance, “ The Rule 
in Sheixet’s Case” is a piece de 
resistance — sometimes in more senses 
than one — in the Hall of Lincoln’s T-nn 
when the Bar Examination is “on.” 
It comes up about four times out of 
every five papers. But the fifth exam. 


is zero as far as Shelley and his 
remarkable case are concerned. Then 
the coach who has learned his work in 
the neighbourhood of Monaco ignores 
Shelley when the time arrives lor his 
cjase not to turn up. When I had to 
prepare for the Bar my tutor devoted 
most of his spare time to pricking 
the questions of past examinations, 
and 1 frankly admit that I owed my 
successful flooring of the papers to 
the assistance I received at ms hands. 
I knew exactly before the event what it 
was essential for me to know, and what 
I might with confidence avoid. Looking 
back, I do not see that I suffered mueffi 
by my partial acquisition of judicial 
knowledge. Within a month of my call, 
I had forgotten everything I had ever 
learned. And I think I may add that, 
if I had retained all that I had acquired, 
I should not have found any advantage 
in my practice: nay, more, I will go 
further. Everyone knows the amount of 
my practice. Had that practice been 
multiplied a hxmdred-fold, the practical 
result would have been the same. 

Since I commenced these hints to 
beginners I have received several sugges- 
tions, some of considerable practical 
value. A Lord Justice of Appeal 
who does not give his name says that 
he thinks something can be done by 
hypnotism. “ Would it not be possible,” 
asks his Lordship, “for a candidate 
to be put xmder mesmeric influence, 
and then prompted by suggestion how 
to answer the queries put to him ? ” I 
am much obliged to his Lordship. The 
J. A. cautiously continues, “The only 
drawback I can imagine is the hypnotic 
prompter turning out not only an ass 
but a silly ass. Should the hypnotic 
prompter play a practical joke the 
result might be disastrous. What would 
the examiner think and say were the 
hypnotised candidate to begin drinking 
the ink with relish as first-rate cham- 
pagne, while smoking his pen under the 
impression he was enjoying a first-rate 
cigar? ” I thank his Lordship for his 
vduable caution. 

And now, having come to the limit of 
the valuable space allotted to me for my 
description of the Road to the Woolsack, 
let me say that I should be glad 
to coach any candidate for forensic 
honours. As my chambers are limited 
— I have the habitation of a window 
recess— I fear I should have to ask 
my pupil to look in through that win- 
dow from the outside. In fine weather 
the prospect would be distinctly plea- 
sant, and when it rained I should be 
only too pleased to grant my pupil (I 
do not venture to put the substantive 
in the plural) the usufruct of an 
umbrella. 

A. Briefless, Junior. 

Pump Randle Oourt, 



BACK TO WOBK. 


Aeth-e B-iiP-E (Ga/j^in 0/ St. Ste/fiievCa School, to Masters Oh-me-el-n, H-oks-B-oh, and Bb-oekie). “I SAY, 
YOU CHAPS, BEASTLY SHORT HOLEDAY ! WHEN ’S THE NEXT ? ” 
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RUS IN URBE. 

’Tts Spring-time 1 From the alley dark, 
Where sunshine never enters, hark ! 
That hapless prisoner, the lark, 

Pours forth his sweet wild carol ; 

A maddening thought within him stirs 
Of hill-tops where the windmill whirs, 
And hreezy downs of golden furze 
In April’s brave apparel. 

So, too, through windows dim and dun. 
The prisoned derk beholds the sun 
That plays about in frolic fun 
On inkpot, desk and ledger ; 

Feels the fresh warmth and longs to see 
Green fidd, blue sky and budding tree, 
And thinks that it were bliss to be 
A ploughman or a hedger. 

He hastens home at evening, bent 
On garden joys, his shillings spent 
On seeds and seedlings, well content 
To follow father Auam ; 

And thus, aU office cares forgot, 

With careful spade and water-pot, 

He delves the small suburban plot 
Of brick and bare macadam. 

“ Here, here,” thinks he, “ the Marshal 
Niel 

Her orange glory shall reveal ; 

A crimson rambler here shall steal. 

And here shall bloom tearroses : 

Upon this porch, now black with grime, 
Shall sweetest honeysuckle dimb 
To mingle fragrance with the thyme 
When evening softly doses.” 

But what does sweet returning Spring 
The poor imprisoned songster bring? 

A turf whereon to beat the wing 
He may no longer fly on ; 

While he whose fancy sees a blaze 
Of blossom after many days 
Will smile if haply he can raise 
A dingy dandelion. 


‘‘LA 7ILLE LUMifiRE.” 

Ip the Parisians put up many more 
illuminated advertisements, cocoas and 
toothpowders, newspapers and music 
halls spelling out their names letter by 
letter all along the Boulevards — the 
Place de I’Op^ra is so full of them that 
there is hardly any space left for 
another gleaming word — “La Ville 
lAimihre^^ will become the flash-light 
city. It is already La VUle Vacarme. 
Add a few more tramcars with gongs, 
a few more automobiles with beUs, a 
few more bicycles with horns, and the 
Parisian in the street, the fldneur du 
Boulevard, will be quite unable to hear 
himself speak. He will stiU hear the 
newspaper sellers, for no noise on 
earth, not even siren whistles, artillery, 
or thunder, could drown the yells of 
“Pam Sport, La Presae, Le Soir,” 
which are absolutdy hors eoncours as 



ear-splitters. Poor London, stiH the 
hapless victim of filthy, foreign, organ- 
grinding vagabonds, has risen up against 
the paper -yeHer, but the Teller Press 
of Pans remains unconquered. The 
Parisian wiH have to imitate the gestures 
of Marseilles or Bordeaux when speech 
becomes impossible. Dazzled by night 
and deafened by day, the fldneur must 
gradually vanish. 

The liench have always tolerated, or 
enjoyed, a considerable amount of noise. 
Day by day, as the din in Paris grows 
louder, one can stiR better understand 
why Alphonse Daudet remarked the 
almost rural quiet of Piccadilly Circus. 
By degrees the Parisian will grow deaf. 
What is the use of ears if they only 
help him to get run over by communi- 
cating to his brain the simultaneous 
blasts and banM of innumerable 
mechanical vehicles rushing in all 
directions? What is the use of ears, 
if they only tell him that Paris Sport 


vienb de parattre 9 Perhaps with 
the aid of ear-trumpets or gramma- 
phones or megaphones he may stiU 
be able to hear a little music, some- 
thing with plenty^ of brass and 
di-ums, played fortissimo. It needs Mr. 
Wells to “anticipate” what else may 
be audible in the Paris of the future. 

Even underground, in the MitropoU- 
tain, there is no quiet. As the train 
goes along everything makes a noise, 
the wheels, the doors, the windows, 
apparently also the rails and the tunnels 
themselves. The air is rather better 
than in the Central London Railway, 
but the clatter is appalling. There is 
an official in every carriage. One may 
sometimes see an old lady ask him a 
question — ^no doubt the name of the 
next station, for the stations are covered 
with advertisements and the names are 
modestly minute. The official, accus- 
tomed to use his eyes rather than his 
ears, understands what she wants. His 
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mouth opens wide and his lips move, 
but one hears nothing. Then the old 
lady’s mouth opens and her lips move, 
again unheard. Then the official bends 
down and his mouth opens yet wider 
c],ose to the old lady’s ear, and the old 
lady evidently listens with all her 
might, and no doubt asks him to speak 
up, for her lips also move, but it is to 
no purpose, and she probably gets out 
at the wrong station after all. 

The effort to speak above the noises 
of the street has invaded the calm and 
decorous precincts of the Th4&tre Fran- 
Qais itself. There is a new piece by 
Lavedan, Le Marquis de Vriolay which 
is neither cahn nor decorous. M. Le 
Baegy, in a comnZet of the most chio and 
a necktie absolutely immaculate, pla 3 rs 
the hero, an aristocratic Don Juan of 
to-day. M. DESSOiraES appears as his 
son, a young man. These two shout at 
each other, in a very elegant apparte- 
ment, with such amazing loudness that 
their voices might even ha heard plainly 
if they were in the street, and faintly ££ 
they were in the Mitr(ymlitain. It is 
needless to say that their acting is 
superb. It is only in the Ville Yacarme 
that they could forget the effect of such 
vociferation in any house supposed to 
be occupied by les plus ASgants mon- 
dainSy to quote the society paragraphs 
of the French newspapers. In a few 
minutes the servants of the Marquis 
worild certainly rush in; the other 
locatairea, convinced that fire had burst 
out or burglars burst in, would speedily 
follow, and even the police, from the 
street outside, would finally arrive to 
prevent an assassination. And it is only 
a dispute between two gentlemen, trha 
comTns-dlrfaub, M. CoQUEim Cadet 
assists with the full force of his lungs. 
Otherwise his part, of course admirably 
acted, seems entirely superfluous. 


‘‘AS TTHERS SEE US.” 

is a Sootcluaaxi and therefore fimda- 
xaentally inept.”— Tt^er,] 

Ah, baist nae mair the bard o’ Ayr 
That whiles was Scotland’s glory, 

An’ dinna rave o’ Bbuof. the brave 
An’ Bannockburn sae gory ; 

But greet yer lane an’ mak’ yer maen 
That ye are ca’d a Scoatsman — 

There ’s naught but scorn for him that ’s 
bom 

’Twixt Tweed an’ John-o’-Groat’s, 
man. 

Nile poo’er hae we a joke tae sae — 

Ye ken the auld, auld rumour; 

We canna taste the flavour chaste 
That marks the Cockney humour ; 

’T is owre refined for oor dull mind, 
Though greeted wi’ guffaws, man, 

By cultured wits that tmnng the pits 
O’ Surrey music ha’s, man. 


Oor manners, tae ! — my heart is wae 
When I compare the races, 
Contrastin’ oor behaviour dour 
Wi’ English airs an’ graces. 

We Scots maun hide oor humbled pride 
An’ greet in sorrow-dumb, man — 

We canna baist the perfect taste 
An* canny tact o’ JBrum, man. 

An’ oh 1 ye ken, as beesness men, 
in dealin’ wi’ an order. 

We aye maun find oorsels behind 
Oor brithers owre the Border. 

We vie in vain wi’ English brain ; 

Hoo can we mak’ a haul, man. 

Until we start tae laim the art 
That ’s practised in the Mall, man ? 

SEMPER ALIQUrD NOVI. 

The London season of 1902 is to be the motor- 
car season.”«r-i>«% TapersJ] 

A Page from Algy's Diary. 
Sunday. — Church parade very full. 
Frightful congestion of motors round 
Acmlles. Lady Maisie looked ripping 
in brown leather strapped with buck- 
skin. Like the new machine I picked 
up at Tattersall’s. Yery easy paces. 

Tuesday. — ^Poor old D’Arcy nearly 
had a beastly accident in the Row this 
morning. His motor §ot clean away 
with him and bolted right to the end 
before he could get a pull at it. Silly 
girl, actually riding a horse (dangerous 
things, horses), ran into him and got 
thrown. So stupid of her to come out 
like that, she might have killed D’Abct. 

Thursday. — Ordered a splendid coat 
at tailor’s. Quite a new thing. Meant 
for going as fast as you please against 
the wind. Buttons up behind instead 
of in front; called the “Nathaniel,” I 
believe. Srf^did dodge, saves all 
draught. Went to the Duchess’s 
CotiUon. Enormous success, especially 
the motor figure, when all rush round 
hissing and puffing. The presents were 
pins and brooches in shape of diamond 
motors, 

Saturday. — ^Doctor just gone — ^fancy 
I ’m in a bad way, but he hopes to save 
one of my legs and my right arm. 
Beastly motor blew up in Piccadilly 
this morning. Sent round to Tatter- 
sall’s to buy back some of my horses — 
in case I recover, 

OLYMPIC CALM. 

Probable Beport of Questions and 
Answers in the Bouse of Lords 
under the ciraumstances of Invar 
sion. 

Friday. Viscount M. asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the announcement in the daily 
papers that France and Russia had de- 
clared war against England was correct ? 

The Earl of W. asked the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Afeirs whether 


it was true that a French force had 
landed that morning at Dover and was 
marching on London ? 

Replying to both, the noble Marquis 
said that he had nothing official on the 
subject, as something seemed to have 
happened to the Calais-Dover cable as 
w^ as to the telegraph wires between 
Dover and London. He had, however, 
taken steps to inform the Postmaster- 
General of the breakdown, and had no 
doubt that he would see that it was 
rectified in due coarse. {Ministerial 
cheers) He regretted, however, that 
the noble Lords had not given him due 
notice of their questions. The subject 
then dropped. 

Monday. — The Lord C. asked the 
Under -Secretary of State for War 
whether the rumours now current, that 
the French had advanced as f^ as 
Sydenham, where they had taken up 
an artillery position and were now 
shelling London, were correct ? 

The noble Marquis, the Prime 
Minister, replying for the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for War, admitted having 
heard certain reports,^ He, however, 
wished to draw attention to a matter 
more important to their Lordships, 
namely, the deplorable tendency, dis- 
tinctly on the increase in their Lord- 
ships’ House, to ask questions likely to 
lead to discussion at a late hour. It 
was now nearly dinner-time, 7.15 p.m., 
and 

At this point a French shell fell 
through the roof. The subject then 
dropped. Their Lordships immediately 
adjourned. 

“THERE’S A GOOD TIME COMING.” 

Hitherto the War has stood in the way of the 
good time for authors and publishers that is always 
receding. Now it is the Coronation.” — Academy.'} 

Tbeee ’s a good time coming 
For the weary Grub Street hack ; 

No more each post shall bring a host 
Of contributions back ; 

But appetising offers 
From all the leading firms, 

“ If you possess an old MS., 

Pray, kindly name your terms.” 

There ’s a good time coming, 

When I no more shall ^ze 

On dusty drawers containing scores 
Of novels, epics, plays ; 

But bound in full morocco 
Upon my shelves, my books 

Shall glint and shine in some divine 
Edition de luxe. 

There ’s a good time coming 
If only one knew when ! — 

Last year they swore it was the War 
That hit us writing men ; 

’Tis now the Coronation ; 

Next year there will be some 

Event sublime. That coming time — 
Ah ! win it ever come? 
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EXTRACT FROM DIARY OF ^ 

DOMESTICATED GENTLEMAN. | ^ 

“History repeats itself.” ..ill 

Great tmtli this, freshly, but 
unintentionally impressed ' 

upon me this morning by 
brisk housemaid, who had 
clapped and dusted cherished 
old volume of Observer out of \\ 

\ library window and down |||| 

i into garden below. Eecovered 
it, broken-backed, but hap- 
pily still legible, and under 
date of January 15, 1756, j 

read as follows . — “ I do not i 

like having my house 
rendered useless to me under 
pretence of keeping it clean 
.... AU the morning long 
. - . • I am entertained with 
the domestic concert of scrub- 
bing the floors, scouring the 
irons, and beating the car- 
pets ; and I am constantly 
hunted from room to room, 
while one is to be dusted, 
another dry rubbed, another 
washed, and another run over' 
with a dry mop. ... My 
apartment is stowed with 
soap, brickdust, sand, Plttto’s iteok 1 

scrubbing - brushes, hair - — 

brooms, rag-mops and dishdouts.” I pul 


i ii I 

•i 

'll 

m 


them horizontally, denting 
and damaging everything 
within a wide radius of them, 
but it not “ knocking them 
in.” From time to time refu- 
gee articles of furniture come 
cowering into comers of my 
library from neighbouring 
fallen strongholds. Then the 
window-cleaner glowers down 
at me from scaling-ladder, and 
1 the sweep’s black battering- 
ram is thrust in through door 
— and I surrender. 

Have made many sugges- 
tions to Anna for lessening 
misery, first and best bemg 
that spring-cleaning should 
be abandoned altogether. In 
return for this, receive look 
implying I have ceased to be 
a human being. Then pro- 
posed that cleaning should be 
done in a single day by turn- 
ing on extra hands : pointed 
out that it would come to 
“ exactly the same thing if, 

instead of employing one or 
two charwomen for a fort- 
Broun, “Dont you think that music has charms to soothe ]2ad in twelve or 

THE SAVAOE BEAST ^ J £ /IT * £ 

Jones. “Yes. That’s why I have put a brass band bound ^enty-lo^ (allowing lor 
OK 1 »» SundayB) for one day. Ob- 

;; vious tms — ^mere question of 

public affairs, or, what comes to the I arithmetic ! A. retorted (foolishly, I 


Across gulf of century and arhalf I same thing, in the extracts I read her thought) that houses weren’t “cleaned 
clasp this gentleman to brotherly bosom, from the daily papers ; goes about with by arithmetic,” and asked where she 
Like him, I have my existence darkened measuring tape in hand, and applies it was to find twenty-four charwomen ; 
by domestic orgy of purification, suddenly in odd places; opens a cup- said they didn’t “grow like black- 
Bdike he was the greater sufferer, for board or a drawer and sighs deemy berries.” (“But they do grow remark- 
in his case, apparently, no restrictions into it. This is speedily followed ^y ably like mushrooms,” I murmured.) 
of season observed. Yet to poetic soul strong smell of turpentine and vision Asked, too, where the dozens of pails 
•something peculiarly revolting in selec- of stout, elderly, uncivilised -looking and brushes and step-ladders were to 
tion of spring for said or^. Why woman crouched somewhere on floor, come from (as if she couldn’t have 
desecrate it ? Why, just when genial and resembhng misshapen mushroom, hired them — pity women have so little 
influences of nature are renewing a Time has then come when difficult resource), and wound up with the state- 
man’s youth and causing hii^ deep-down for self-respecting man to face world, ment that I was “really too absurd.” 
goodness and sweetness to well up and Everyone, from wife to scullery-maid. She repeated this remark — a favourite 
overflow upon the domestic hearth, sweep casts cold glances at him and manifests vrith her, when pressed in argument — 
him summarily off it, or, worse still (in unreasoning desire to shunt him some- upon my next suggesting, merely as a 
case, like me, he is at the time irremov- where. He eats the bread of bitterness, pis-aZler, of course, that the cleaning 
able), keep him ignominiously hopping badly cooked and unpunctually served, should be done by night, the family 
about upon it by pursuing broom? p.d is expected to be grateful. Why, taking doses of chloral and going to 
Have pointed out error to dear Anna indeed, should he have food? He is bed with cotton -wool in its ears; 
a score of times ; but am always met not spring-cleaning ! The cleaners are adding her wonder that men could 
by assurance that this year operations passionately enjoying themselves; but “make so much fuss about a sligU 
so trifling compared with previous ones it is part of the game to affect martyr- terrvp&rary inoonvenience.'' Heavens ! 
—in which painters or paperers more dom and wither up the real sufferer 
deeply involved — that I shall scarce be with scorn. 

aware of disturbance. But spring- Entrenching myself in ovm apart- Mr. Punch’s Political Limericks, 

deaniag most insidi^ thing. The ments, listen all day long to enemy Mr. Baitoto, 

spotlessness of one chamher seems to muung dorer, not covertly, hnt vnth Your pals mnst be sorry their pal for ; 
convert every mote upon its neighbour noisy, insolent bluster. He chatters -pjf 

into a beam : the new mat cries aloud and clatters just outside my walls, jjq aothintr hut Bowi^ 
for fresh chintzes, and *e fresh chintz l^ps and thumm and drags things ^ such a dull irame, Mr. BAurotrs 

positively screams for whitewash on the abont overhead. Worst of all, in every ° 

ceiling. direction, hear female contingent occu- If the gifted and young Mr. Churchill 

I^rst warning of approaching chaos pied in what it is ffieased to call Is to stay on his eminent perch, he’ll 
is a little dond, no bigger than a man’s “ knocking in tacks.” That is precisely Shed some of the side 

hand, upon my Anna’s brow. She is what it is not ; it is badgering them. Which is hard to abide — 

^nt, oisferaught, loses interest in mashing them, beheading them, felling Tes—even in young Mr. Churchill. 
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ODE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

BurdeWa Eoapitala and Charities (The Scientific Press) is 
out for tlie current year. It is bulkier than ever, though its 
modest price remains stationary. The work is done with 
that thoroughness and mastery of detail that mark the 
literary achievements of Sir Henry Burdett. It not only 
tells all that it is useful to know about home hospitals ana 
charities. It is a guide to American and Colonial Institu- 
tions. My Baronite highly recommends it to millionaires to 
take to bed with them and study through the otherwise 
dead unhappy night. They will get up in the morning 
with the pleased consciousness that they have obtained 
information enabling them, of their wealth, to bestow the 
greatest good among the most deserving number. 

The Grand Duchess (Hutchinson) whom Miss Frances 
Gerard introduces to the English public is Anna Amalia, 
Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. Little is written of her in the 
big type pages of histo^. But she will live for ever as the 
centre of the Lilliput Court of Weimar, illuminated by the 
presence of Goethe, Sohilier, Wieland, Klopstoch, Lessino 
and Herder. Miss Gerard has had access to the Grand 
Ducal Library at Weimar, a privilege valuable in itself, but 
handicapped in this case by the fact that it has somewhat 
overweighted the biographer with dry, uninforming details. 
My Baronite finds the work a catalogue rather than a 
biography. Still, there are materials out of which the 
reader may evolve his own idea of the Duchess and her 
surroundings. The publishers present two handsome 
volumes, illustrated by two-score jjortraits and pictures, 
the former taken from private collections in the old German 
town. 

A Vision of Beauty Mr. Joseph Hatton calls his novel 
just published by Messrs. Hutchinson. The title is pretty, 
but scarcely descriptive. Had my Baronite been invited to 


name the book, he would have suggested Gambling^ Murder^ 
and Sudden Death. But, as has been said aforetime, What *s 
in a name ? The story is full of go and colour, rattling 
along at a pace that lands the reader on the last page before 
he Imows where he is. In the main it deals with the seamy 
side of society, the picture being varied by glimpses of pleasant 
homes and good people in a quiet Cathedral town. Lady 
Lynfard's midnight adventure is a little risguS. But 
it is a strong situation dramatically described. Not satisfied 
; with this, calling in the New World to redress the balance of 
I the Old, Mr. Hatton takes one of his male villains across the 
! Adantic and has another bedroom scene where murder is 
meditated and robbery committed. From these hints it will 
I appear that any in need of a lively book should look up A 
Vision of Beauty. 

The Ulysses Souvenir contains ten excellent reproduc- 
tions, per Hentschel-Colourtype process, of M. Charles 
Buohel’s life-like portraits, all, like sardines, preserved in 
oil, of the principal actors and actresses “in character,” as 
I they are now appearing in the classic drama by Poet Phillips 
at Her Majesty^s. Everyone is there except Mrs. Brown- 
Potter, who, a!fter taking a brief flutter round and about, 
has returned to the Tree. Perhaps there will be a second 
I edition of this ornamental and instructive handbook, 
wherein studies in Brown Pottery will be delftly introduced 
by M. Charles Bucjhel. As an illustrated book, for there 
iis much interesting letterpress contained herein, it has 
well deserved this special notice from the j^udicious 

Baron de B.-W. 

A Neroio Measure. — ^The Westminster Gazette, in a 
paragraph on Coronation bonfires, announces that “ it is 
intended to light up at least 3,000 eminences.” We under- 
stand tiiat this statement has created considerable apprehen- 
sion in the best pontifical circles at Rome. . 
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A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Lm&lady. **I hope totj slept well, Sib«” 

New Boarder, “No, I didn’t. I’ve been tbobbled with insomnia.” ' 

Lamdlady, “Look here, yottno man. I*ll orvB you a sovereign fob every one yob 

FIND IN THAT BED 1 ” 


MY FRIENDS. 

They are really an odious set of 
leople. I should have mentioned it 
►eiore, but having a low opinion of 
humanity in general I was charitable 
enough to tmnfc that other people’s 
fidendswere just as bad. Of late, how- 
ever, I have been furnished with cred- 
ible evidence that my belief was unfair, 
that other people have friends who are 
kindly, sympathetic and helpful, and 
that my friends stand alone in their 
canting censoriousness, their callous 
brutality. Therefore I !l^ve determined 
to expose them. 

Don’t imagine that I am going to talk 
the commonplace cynicism about friends. 
If I had merely ingratitude and that 
sort of thing to complain of I should 
not say a word, I don’t expect grati- 
tude. In fact, I daresay a coarse set of 
brutes like my friends would not under- 
stand how much they owe me, because 
I have no influence to exercise or money 
to give away, and the wretched state of 
my nerves prevents my going to see 
people in distress and that sort of 
thing. Still, I do what I can. There 
are Siends in whose beasdy dull houses 
I stay for months at a time. ^ There are 
friends whose infernal bad dinners I eat 
twice a week through whole seasons. 
There are friends in whose confounded 
draughty opera-boxes I sit night after 
night. Hang it, I even go to Aeir silly 
bans and noxious suppers. There is 
no end to the obligations that (so far as 
my means permit) I put them under. 
But, as I said, I don’t expect gratitude. 
All I expect is a little decent show of 
common human feeling. Now listen to 
my experience. 

Want and sickness are the occasions 
on which one’s friends have their 
chance. It is then that one dis- 
tinguishes the true from the false. 
Wdl, all mine are false — the whole 
boiling. Take want. I’m always in 
want in a way ; I want a whole heap of 
things I can’t get. But a little time 
ago I really was in a bad state; my 
income was insufficient even for the 
ordinary comforts of life ; it was almost 
necessary I should get^ some sort of 
work. What course did my friends 
take ? Stand aside and leave me to my 
leisure ? If they had done that I should 
simply have smiled bitterly. But the 
creatures were not content with pas- 
sivity. They attacked me. Any mfoiber 
of them went about getting me “jobs ” 
and “ berths ” you wouldn’t give to a 
dog. My idea was to be secretary to a 
Cabinet Minister, or -write an occasional 
article for the Times, or something of 
that kind. My friends invited me to 
go to some dirty office for several hours 
every or to teach little beasts of 
hays and geography, or — ^but 


it is useless to relate their humilia- 
ting and malicious suggestions. I 
refused good-humouredly, and then 
they went about blackgumding me to 
one another and saying it was hopeless 
to help me. You see, what they desired 
was first to insult a man whose 
superiority they resented and then to 
get a little cheap credit by their pre- 
tended philanthropy. SvTine ! 

Now take sickness. AH this worry 
about getting work made me really 
ill, and 1 went to Bournemouth in search 
of health. I rather expected — so per- 
sistent was my trust — ^that my friends 
would send me hampers of fruit, cham- 
pagne, cigars, and so forth. Not a bit 
of it : the few who took any notice 
of a kind of circular letter I sent 
round simply “ envied me getting into 
fresh air” while they were seeing all 
the new plays and eating too much 
supper every night, great fat pros- 
perous healthy brutes. But this was 
not the worst. I contracted a dangerous 
illness — ^mumps, in fact, a thing that 
never happened to anybody else, so fax 
as I can hear, which -was just my luck. 
When I was out of danger I wrote to 
every one of my friends I could think 
of and told them about it. At least (I 
said to myself) I may as well have the 
sympathy my illness will evoke. It will 
be some consolation to know that my 
friends feel for me. I allowed two days 
for my letters to arrive and the answers to 


return, and on the second day when I was 
called I held out my hand impatiently. 
“No letters this morning, Sir.” I sat 
up in bed with astonismnent. But I 
reflected that of course there had been 
some accident in the local post office, so 
I waited for the ten o’clock post. No 
letters. No letters in the afternoon, a 
bin in the evening. ... On the fifth 
day a friend sent me a heartless and 
ill-drawn caricature of myself with 
mumps. ... On the ninth a friend 
wrote to say ; “ What funny things you 
think of !”.... On the thirteenm a 
friend wrote that he was seedy and 
wanted me to get him rooms at the 
hotel: he never mentioned my illness. 
.... On the seventeenth a friend sent 
me an idiotic rhyme in which “mumps” 
rhymed to “what ho, she bumps ! ” . . . 
And that is all up to the time of my 
-writing this. 

There are friends for you! Swift 
was perfectly right when he said . . . 
But I’m sic^ of the subject. 


Extbaot from the minutes of the 
County Council of Tipperary : — ^Resolved 
unanimously “ That this Council call on 
the Inspector-General of police to with- 
draw any extra police force now stationed 
in and around Templemore .... as we 
believe they are uncalled for and s^m 
no useful purpose, except for provoking 
hreaches of the 2 >eace.” 
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THE ROAD TO THE WOOLSACK 
(Anent Clerks and Ghamheis ) 

Havetg successfully reached the dis- 
tinction of Bar Commons in Hall, the 
newly-rohed counsel may search for 
chambers and a poition of a retainer 
As a rule it may be assumed that, 
unless the recently-created advocate has 
ample private means, he wiU have to 
rest satisfied with his name painted 
ninth on the hst on the outer door 
But for the sake of illustration I will 
assume that he has ample private means 
and can hve in his Inn at his ease 

My type, Mr DumiP-KoRSTS (son of the 
celebrated cdomal judge and grandson 
of the equally eminent sohcitor whose 
surname he added to his patronymic) 
IS untrammelled by considerations of 
economy and can command his cham- 
bers and his clerk. Say he proposes 
piactising at the Chancery Bar and 
raising his voice in the Court of Appeal, 
then he should have his rooms in the 
best part of the Temple, or even on the 
sunshiny side of Lincoln’s Inn Pro- 
bably he would be able to take over the 
belongings of his predecessor in the 
tenancy It is not unhkely that he 
would find aU he requiied, but in 


going over the mventory he should 
make good the following possible 
omissions 

He should have two dozen yards of 
backs (the intenois are not absolutely! 
essentim) of law books, a bust of Eldon, 
and an assortment of Bartolozzi engrar 
vings of eighteenth century judges 
The cleik to suit this set of chWbers 
should be bald, dean shaven and 
smihngly silent He should look hke 
a blend of churchwarden, croupier 
and first-dass “lesting” provincial 
tr^edian 

But say that Mr Duitop-Kobsts turns 
his back upon Eqxuty and patronises 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty His 
chambers should overlook the Temple 
fountain, or the Temple gardens The 
yards of book backs as before, but the 
bust of Eldon may be omitted, and 
although old prints of a couple of 
judges are advisable, they should be 
coupled with any number of forensic 
cancatuies from the pages of Vanity 
Fair Clerk smartly up to date, some- 
thing between a stable help and a 
youngish member of the Carlton 

Say that Mr Dunup-Korsts prefers 
work at the 0 C 0 to labour in cham- 
bers 01 the Royal Courts, then he can 


take rooms anywhere within a hundred 
yards of Carey Street, He may indulge 
in any kind of furmture that pleases 
him. His legal portraits should be 
exclusively the woik of “ Spy,” and his 
literature should be less of “Notes” 
than rose-tinted journalism Syphons 
and a Tantalus spint stand may be en 
evidence The clerk to suit these cham- 
bers should be a “professional first- 
nighter ” He should know Buff's 
Guide by heart and be able to “pick 
out the winners ” of all the principal 
handicaps In personal appearance^ 
might pass for a pugihst of gentle- 
manly appearance belonging to some 
“jumor” proprietary club at present 
innocent of an entrance fee 
I have had less hesitation in taking 
my fiiend Mr Dunup-Korsts as a type, 
as that worthy gentleman has turned 
his back upon the Bar to make a second 
foitune (he inherited the first from his 
grandsire) on the Stock Exchange 
In my next contribution to the lead- 
ing forensic journal I hope to bung my 
hints to a conclusion by showing the 
direct route to the Woolsack in one 
simple lesson. 

A Briefless, Junior 
Funvp Handle Courts 
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THE COMITY OE NATIONS. 

(An A'pdlogue h la KryUff,) 

There once lived on Earth — never mind when or 
where — 

A Lion, a Boar, and a truculent Bear, 

And a sort of Mn-Beaver, a peaceable beast 
That never molested his neighbours the least. 

It fell out, so they say, 

That some of the Lion-cubs happened to stray, 

And were worried and mauled by the Boar, 

Who swore 

He’d drive the Lion himself from his lair 
And annex, of the land, the Monarch’s own share. 

But the Lion at length 

Woke and put forth his strength, 

And rescued each whelp who cried out for help, 

Till the Boar, too, began, badly beaten, to yelp 
And squeal for assistance 
To friends at a distance. 

The Cock, sev’ral Eagles and Jackdaws, and Bruin, 

To save him from utter and imminent ruin. 

At a distance his friends 
Stayed, making amends ^ 

By scattering mud at the Lion and raising 
A I^Boar din in a chorus amazing. • 

Their zeal j 

In this frantic appeal ' 

Was caused by regret that they couldn’t steal 
The wealth that the Boar had grabbed from the soil 
Through the Lion-cubs’ toil ! 

« e « « «» 

Meanwhile 

Brother Bear was at work in his usual style. 

Devoting his labour 
To hugging his neighbour 
And squeezing his Hfe out with leisurely care. 

He said it was plain 
There must not remain 
A Beaver who couldn’t behave like a Bear ! 

Although, 

Years ago, 

’Twas agreed that the orderly Beaver should dwell 
Undisturbed in his home, he was thriving so well 
That Bruin said, “ No, 

This invidious distinction of Nature must go ! 

Little Brother, I grasp 
You with lingering dasp ; 

For your breath in my orthodox arms you may gasp ; 

But ’tis only my fun — 

When the process is done. 

There ’U be nought left of fina^ and no need of escape — 
Your corpse will be ursine in finish and shape ! ” 

« o $ 

The Cock and the Eagles, the voluble Daws 
Who vowed without pause 
An unselfish and limitless love for the Boar, 

What oi them f Where were they ? Were they, I implore. 
As true in this case to Philanthropy’s Cause ? 

Were they anti-Bears and pro-Beavers ? Not much ! 

The Bear, in the first place, they dared not to touch, 

And then, since the Beaver had nothing they wanted, 

We may take it for granted 
They spoke without sham 

When they said, For the Beaver we don’t care a dam ! ” 

^ e $ ^ 

Hence I fear ’tis the case that Friendship indeed 
Often rises from Jealousy, Hatred, or Greed ! A. A. S. 


VACCINATION CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Punch, Sir, —This ancient town of Poddleton-on-81osh, 
of which I have the honour to be Alderman, although small, 
does not beheve in vaccination, and, with good reason, seeing 
that it has had its own tragedies, though it shrinks from 
writing to the papers about the same. But, feeling that the 
honour of the town is at stake, I take up my pen to let you 
know that we, too, have suffered. There is a man now to 
be seen any time in the market-place who has lost two 
fingers of his left hand in a mowing machine, as an infant, 
soon after he had been vaccinated, which, if one puts two 
and two together, is a plain warning, and he will teU you 
the same himself. But me worst case and most far-reaching 
is that of Giles and Ma.ry Scroggins, now in Poddleton 
Union, and can be seen by any respectable visitor, who were 
persuaded by Dr. Green — ^he ’s gone away now, but he was 
here then — to be vaccinated soon after they were married. 
They both had bad arms, and one day she hit him acci- 
dentally with a broom, and he hit her back, and then they 
both took to drink out of revenge, and what is the result ? 

I They are now separated and hve miserably on difEerent sides 
of the union. Hoping that these stories may be of some 
little use, I remain. Yours respectfully, 

John Bloggsbt, Alderman. 

Our correspondent in Ouseley-on-the-Sludge reports that 
the medical feud in this district has reached an acute stage. 
The doctor appointed by the local authorities to operate 
gratis on the inhabitants, having been the victim of a 
lampoon attributed to a rival who operates privately for 
payment, has apparently retahated by publishing in the 
Ouaeley Independent the following testimonials aSeged to 
have been received by the gentleman with the private 
practice from his grateful patients. "We print these 
in extenao. 

A Countess writes : — “ Your vaccination has taken excel- 
lently on my husband’s arm. I now sign all the cheques. 
I am so glad T persuaded him to be done.” 

A gentleman who has just come in for a legacy writes : — 
“ I can never thank you enough for attending to my aunt. 
She died, however, in four hours. Nothing you did could 
have saved her. She left me £1,000. 

“ P.S. — ^I have two uncles I have recommended to be done 
by you.” 

One of Sandow’s instructors writes : — “ Your method 
increases the size of the arm almost as rapidly as ours.” 

A Stockbroker writes: — “I have recommended your 
method of vaccination to my numerous business acquaint- 
ances. It is splendid. It looks as if it was done with a 
revolver. Would you do my mother-in-law? You could 
not nodes her.” 

A Backwoodsman writes : — “ Dear Sir, you have taught 
me something ! Yours truly, A Cattle BuAisnER.” 

An Artist’s Model (for the Altogether) says: — “Since i 
wos vacemated by you a moddle as bin took of my aim for 
the Chamber of Orrers at Madam Tussors. I will take joUy 
good care that your name is mensioned ! ” 

A Burglar (who does not vrish his name or address pub- 
lished) writes : — “I must congratulate you on the splendid 
manner in which you have vaccinated the Police force in my 
neighbourhood. I have not done so weU. for years. I really 
think that, as the police come so much in contact with the 
poorer classes, they ought to be vaccinated monthly.” 

Telegram from H. M. Inspector of Explosives. 

“ Forward some of your lymph. We are making experi- 
ments in new explosives.” 
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of the School Board (to the Prestdend of the CouncU), “ Bxtt UNDER THIS NEW EDUCATION Bill WHERE DO 1 COME IN ? 

Hike of D-V‘nshrTe, “As far as I remember, you don'i'. You go out!” 
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THE KING’S CRHISE. 

[« On Tuesday last His Majestv landed at 
Mount St. Michael, the home of the St. Aubyns, 
whose head, Lord St. Levan, went to meet the 
King in his family barge. His Majesty subse- 
quently drove through Marazion and Penzance. 
By the way, it is an open secret that King Edwaed 
purposely designed this yachting cruise so as to 
find leisure for the task of drawing up a list of 
Coronation honours.”— iSoctefy News-^ 

The King sat on tlie rocky steep 
That looks o’er sea-bom Marazion, 
Hard by that realm beneath the deep 
Which Arthur once lived high and 
dry on 

Dimly he scanned the dancing bay, 
Vaguely reviewed the vault of Heaven, 
Or, in a hstless, pensive way, 

Addressed remarks to Lord St. Levan. 


What is it corrugates his brows, 

And turns bis wonted smile so chilly ? 
Why was he so distrait at Cowes, 

So absent-minded down in Scilly ? 
Why does he skirt the Duchy’s marge 
Blind to the bunting’s gay vermihon, 
Or look as though St. Aubyn’s barge 
Had come to take him to Avilion ? 

What means it ? Is he then the thrall 
Of cares attached to kingly stations, 
Ever immense and most of ail 
Upon the eve of Coronations ? 

Does he in some dark nightmare move, 
A prey to incorporeal mndes, 
Fearing the Abbey’s pile will prove 
Unequal to the circumstances ? 

I dare not probe the Monarch’s mood, 
Or trust to second-hand recitals ; 

But I am told he tends to brood 
Over the task of giving titles ; 

If so, I let my jiity loose 
To think of him employed in rating 
Merits so vast and so profuse 
As to be almost sufiocating I 

Uneasy lies the head indeed 
That has to solve these weighty ques- 
tions. 

And, might I serve my King at need, 
Most gladly would I mSke sugges- 
tions ; 

Ah ! could I hope to point aright 
The path his way may well be lost in, 
I’d press the claims of Bowles and 
Beit, 

Bannerman, Harcourt, Oainb and 
Austin ! 

0. S. 

* The country of Lyounesse is identified by some 
as the region, at preeejit submerged, betweenLand’s 
End and Soilly. 


Prospbot of Happiness. — The Metro- 
politan Traction Company and Messrs. 
Speyer & Oo., of Boston, have agreed to 
“ electrify the District Railway.” Good 1 
And then proceed to electrify the share- 
holders with announcement of a ten per 
cent, dividend ! There ’d be electricity 
for you ! 



HARO LINES. 

Vicar's Daughter, **And so you're cryino because tour brother Tommy’s got the 

MEASLES ? ” 

Maud Emily. “ Yes, Miss. Tommy ’e ’as all the luck ! Last year *e *ad scarlet 

PEVEB, an’ three LUVLY MONTHS IN THE 'ORSPITAL, AN* NOW ’b’S GONE THERE FOR 
ANUYVBR GOOD TIME, AN’ I NEVER ’AS NUFPINK, NOT EVEN MUMPS 1 ” 


CORPORATION, CORONATION 
AND INDIGNATION. 

The Borough of St. Pancras has 
appointed committees to consider the 
question of public dinners to the poor. 
It is to be hoped that the result will not 
be poor dinners to the public. To “ the 
Ohairman of the Public Health Com- 
mittee ” ought to be delegated the task 
of fixing the toasts to be proposed on 
this occasion. Councillor Bernard Shaw 
wanted to “trot out” vegetarianism. 
Probably it was only his strong wish to 
get at tue root of the matter, whatever it 


was. Although a vegetarian, there is 
not much that is green in the eye of 
Mr. B. Shaw, who, taking exception to 
some remark about “ investing the 
festivity with a pauper taint,” asserted 
that there were “ many poor pensioners 
of the public infinitely more respectable 
than many of the celebrated personages 
who would be in Westminster Abbey at 
the Coronation.” What a prolonged 
burst of applause would not senti- 
ment, if properly and effectivdy given 
by some suffering hero in a melodrama, 
have evoked from a crowded Drury Lane 
audience ! ’Twas gijmd ! ’Twas noble ! 
P’shaw ! Let me wipe away a tear ! 
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A ROMAN HOLIDAY. 

In the Museum op the Capitol. 

Enthusiastic American Young Lady (rapturously^ to her 
father). Oh, isn’t he just too lovely! It’s The Dying 
Gladiator, Pa. I guess I knew him right away from the 
photograph. You know, Pa, the gladiators fought in the 
arena "before Cjesar, and they aU shouted “ Ave, Goesar 
Imperator! Morituri te sdLutant,^^ We had a course on that 
in college from Professor Pbbkins. Byron wrote about him 
— ^no, not about Professor Perkins, of course not; what 
made you think so? — ^about this statue — “1 see before me 
the gladiator lie ” — ^you know the rest, Pa, or if you don’t, I 
guess you ought to. Well, this statue right here is The 
Dying Gladiator. (To the guide.) Now, don’t you interrupt 
me. I know all you ’re going to say, and you ’re not paid to 
say more than I want you to say, anyhow. What 9 Not a 
gladiator ? Who says so ? Call it a Gallo Morente, do they 
— a dying Gaul? Now, isn’t that too bad? I call it a 
dying gladiator, and I guess it ’s just going to be a dying 
gladiator all the time. Come along, Pa. 

Middle-aged British Lady (to her daughter). Really, Emily, 
I ’m not sure we ought to Mve come here, and I ’ve lost 
your father for the last ten minutes. He always seems to 
slip away from us. (Stopping hefore a statue of Silenus.) 
Oh, oh 1 What a very coarse sort of person. Who can it be ? 

Daughter (referring to catodogue). SueisTUS, mother. 

M. B. L. (indignantly). Silenus, indeed. One of those 
horrible Emperors, of course. What si^rises me is that, 
if he had to disgrace himself by getting intoxicated, he 
should have had his statue taken at that precise moment. 
There ’s your father, Emily. Let us join him at ence and go 
away from this place. 

In the Sistine Chapel. 

Tourists of all ages, sizes, sexes, and nationalities — Germans 
and Americans predominating — are twisting their heads 
upwards to inspect the ceiling. There is a flutter and 
rustle of “ Baed^rs as of leaves in an autumn wind. 
The hoarse voices of many guides are explaining the 
heauJties of Michael Angelo’s work in various languxiges 
to a subdued accompaniment of “ Eerrlich ! ” 
“ Kolossal “ Epatant ! ” Magnificent ! ” dc., 

Guide (impressively). Zisisde great maestro’s Capolavaro, 
his chief work. ’E paint it for de Pope. 

American Lady (interrupting). What did you say was 
the name of this chapel ? 

Guide. De Sistine Ohapel, Madam. 

American Lady (unth determination). Well, then, all 1 
can say is they’ve changed it. This ain’t the Sistine 
Ohapel. The book says we must turn to the right, and 
we ’ve turned to the leit. [Exit to find the genuine Ghap^. 

In the Office of Messrs, Cook. 

A weary Italian polyglot clerh behind the counter is attend- 
ing^ to a voluble American lady, while a string of 
British and American tourists are waiting their turn 
for attention. 

Voluble American Lady. Now, see here. I want to do 
the round trip to Naples. How much’ll that be? Now 
give me all the itineraries that everybody else has, for I ’m 
bound to see everything^ there is to be seen. (JVeary clerk 
produces tickets and itineraries, and makes calculations.) 
^d, I want to ^ow all the times of all the trains. Now, 
if I can’t use this ticket to-morrow, can I use it some other 
day ? And as to hotels, I want you to give me the name of 
a hotel where the cook understands how to boil asparagus. 
I want my ^paragus cooked the way I have it at home. I 
want it s kinne d and the heads cut off, and boiled twenty 
minutes and then stood to drain. I told the waiter about it 


yesterday, but I guess he don’t understand English, for it 
came up to-day as bad as before. (Clerk vainly attempts to 
move her on.) Oh, and see here 1 If I do the Vesuvius trip 
on Monday morning, can I do the Pompeii trip on the same 
day, and how much will that save ? Do it in dollars, please, 
for I can’t calc’late in this Eyetalian money, ^d see 
here i-w possession. 

A BIG <‘BEN.” 

(At Drury Lane Theatre.) 

“ Ben,” in theatrical parlance, is the short for “ benefit,” 
and certainly for the managing director, Mr. Arthur Collins, 
and for the board of his co-directors, Ben-Hur, to judge 
from the rapt attention and the enthusiastic applause of 
the crowded house, ought to prove itself “Ben-Their” or 
“ Their Ben ” to a very considerable extent. 

Had not this story, written many years ago by General 
Lew Wallace, who, as a certain refrain has it, “has 
never done anything since,” been so effectively dramatised 
by Mr. W. M. Young, and had it not been placed on the 
stage with aU the care here bestowed upon every scene and 
tableau by the present Drm-iolanean management, its chances 
of success might have been highly problematical. 

^ The story skirts incidentally and with great circumspec- 
tion certain scriptural ground, where, as a rule, dramatist 
and actor are considered trespassers. This scriptural in- 
terest in the play is not essential to the plot. Omit the 
Magics vision of the Star in the East, represented in a 
b^utiful and most effective tableau, a simple living picture 


without words ; eliminate such portions of the dimogue as 
refer to contemporary events in Jerusalem ; omit altogether 
the fourth act, since, in effect, the interest of the story, as 
a play, ceases with the great situation of the chariot race 
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(admirably “staged,” and cheered to the echo by the 
audience), and, cast as this play now is, we shoula still 
have a drama sufficiently interesting in itself, and with a 
sensational scene that alone wouM have attracted aU 
London. It is absolutely true that there is on the Drury Lane 
st^ just now enough horse power to draw the entire town 1 

The prelude, for which everyone diould be seated by 
eight punctually, is a beautiful tableau. For the scenes 
by Messrs. Ryan, Bruoe Smith, R. and 0. Oaney and 
MoClbry, there can be nothing but pmse ; though I thiTiV 
special notice must be made of Mr. JBruoe Smith’s effective 
treatment of “ ’Tween decks of the Roman galley Astrcea.” 
The greatest credit is due to another “Ben,” one “.Ben 
Teal ” (q^uite a duck of a Ben, judging by the name) for his 
clever stage management, especially when dealing with 
crowds, of the play throughout. 

Mr. Robert Taber, as BenrSur, alias “ Judah the son of 
Ithamar” and Prince of Jerusalem (never heard of this title 
before, but tl^t ’s my “ inconsayvable ignorance”), is admir- 
able. Sometimes he reminds me of an early Hermann Vezin, 
and sometimes of a later George Alexaitoer; but, “fora’ 
that and a’ that,” the man is Robert Tabfr “ for a’ that.” 
Mr. Sydney Valeotine as llderim is an impressive ShaiV 
(“I like his Sheik! ”) and Mr. Buoklaw, as the Roman 
Tribune, with the rather Cockney sounding name of Arrius, 
is as ga l l an t and ready-aye-ready a Roman admiral in com- 
mand of the good galley Astrcea as you ’d ever ha’ wish’d to 
meet off the Kentish Coast of Britain. 

Messala, the wicked young Roman noble, finds an able 
representative in Mr. Basil Gill, but it was some time 
before I detected his name in the programme, as it was 
frequently pranounced by his companions in the drama so 
as to sound like Marsala, and I was only too glad to find that 
no aspersion was meant to be cast upon the character of an 
excellent and wholesome wine wHch is still a favourite on 
the Continent. For this same Messala, posing as the friend 
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Artist (who hcLs recorrmimded modd to afrimS). “Have you been to sit to Mr. Jones yet?” 

Model, “Well, I*ve been to see him; but directly I got into his studio, ‘Why,’ he said, ‘you’ve got a head like a 
Botticelli.’ I don’t know what a Botticelli is, but 1 didn’t go there to be called names, so 1 come away < ” 


of the guileless Israelite, is a viUaiii of the brightest — 
reddest dye ; so, as Dibdin sings ; — 

“ Too sure from this cankerous elf 
The venom accomplished its end ; 

Ben, all truth and honour himself, 

Suspected no fraud of his fiiend,” 

There is the story in four lines. 

The most difficult and most trying part in the piece is that 
of Simonides^ steward to the house of Hur” vmo, having 
lost his legs after the first act, and being therefore incapable 
of obtaining any locus standi in the drama, has to pky 
throughout the remainder of the piece in a chair, and thus 
has to be wheeled on and off the stage in every scene 
by a Roman bathchairman, or has to be carried about 
in a litter (with another litter-ary person, Uderim, or 
Mr. Ohaeleis Allan, Balthazar the Egyptian, I forget which), 
conveying in every instance a dangerous suggestion to the 
public mind of the stuffed figure of Guy on the 6th of 
November, and, to readers of Dioeenb, of that very olqection- 
able character Orandfather Smallweed, But, despite all 
these drawbacks, Mr. J. E. Dodson comes out of it (never 
out of the chair except when called before the curtain, when 


Miss Constance Collier is a wickedly fascinating Iras, 
daughter of the excellent Balthazar (Mr. Charles Allan), one 
of &e Magi, who, good pious widower, is much to blame 
for allowing his handsome daughter so much liberty. Mss 


Maud Milton is dignified and pathetic as the mother of 
BenrHur, and Miss Flossie Wilkinson plays with simple 
pathos the part of Tirzah, her daughter. Mss Nora Kerin 
is ** sweet and twenty ’’ as Esther, and Mss Sitqeeaves makes 
the best use of her dramatic opportunities as Amrah the nurse. 

The triumph of the drama is in its excellent rendering 
and in its admirable stage-management ; and by the climax 
in the scene of the chariot race, which results in the union 
of the lovers and the overthrow of the villain (who is 
chucked out of his car), dramatic justice is satisfied. 

In my humble opinion BenrEur would be as interesting, 
spectacularly and dramatically, were all scriptural allusions 
omitted ; and doubtless, had the censor refused to license it 
as it stands, the expurgated edition would have been just as 
popular as this, and no one would have been “ a penny the 
worse.” These scriptural allusions and the two miracle- 
play tableaux are no more of the essence of this drama ihan 
would be speeches about the ancient Hebrew patriarchs if 
introduced into the dialogue of that dassio work Box and 
Cox, wherein the dramatis 'personae might thereupon 
become Ben Box (a Eebrew journeyman at woi*h at the 
Pyramids), Oomelius Ooxus (a Roman Christian, a Journey- 
man pileumfactor) and Berenice Bounceras {an Egyptian 
Ousbos Deversorn), Personally, I do not think much would 
be gained by this metamorphosis, nor do I expect that Mr. 
Arthur Collins & Co. will try the experiment simply on my 
recommendation, even could I sign myself 

Tours Ben-Hur-riedly, “ Ben Jonbon.” 
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THE BALLAD OF BO. 

[In a recent book on Bobesfiebbe the author 
speaks of “ a person of the name of Bo.” He was 
a “ representative on mission,’’ a member of the 
National Convention sent bv the Committee of 
Public Safety to dirert operations in the provinces 
threatened by the Allies.] 

I. 

When armies gathered in a flock 
Fair France’s freedom to destroy, 
Agog to bum the land of Oc 
And to denude the land of Oie ; 
When danger darkened o’er Poitou, 
And Metz was menaced by the foe, 
Who was it saw the country through ? — 
A person of the name of Bo. 

II. 

The men whose votes he sought to win 
(Words of one syllable they knew) 

By figures monstrous brought him in 
(The other men polled only two). 

One riyal might have stood lus ground ; 

There was, I think, a Marquis d’O ; 
But he had fled ere Jkance had found 
Her person of the name of Bo. 

III. 



Mother . “You must put your dolls away to-day. It*s Sunday.” 

Little Girl, “Oh, but, Mother, that*s all bight. We ;re playing at Sunday 
School 1 ” 


“ Aux they cried, ** oit Bo se 

hat! 

G^est lui, 0 frkreSy qui fait Vappel ! 
Vive la Ei^hliqiLe ! Qa ira ! 

File de o. Louis, monte au cid ! 

Le jour de gloire est arrivi I 
n faut dcraser le complot ! 

Envoy ona done d VAssenibUe 
Le personnage au noni de Bo! ” 

rv. 

The name was farcical, a quirk 
To all appearance meaning nought, 
Yet still his country minds the work 
Her true two-lettered tribune wrought. 
BBs birth was probably most vile, 

Bhs features coarse, his habits low, 
Yet mother France has still a smile 
For persons of the name of Bo. 

Envoy. 

Prince, who adorned our Court when he 
Flourished in that same long-ago, 
Was yours the better part — ^to be 
A person of the name of Beau ? 


A PLEASANT RUN. 

“Are you fond of running, Mr. 
Sloman?” said Miss Eushforih to me 
the other day. 

“ Running? ” Ireplied, “ Inever run. 
Why should I?” 

“ Oh ! ” she said, “ we ’re going out 
with the beagles to-morrow. You 
might have liked to come too.” 

So after all I went. 

It is perfectly true that I never run, 
except under compulsion to catch a 
train, and that hardly ever happens. 


because I am a neat, methodical old 
bachelor, and always leave myself 
plenty of time, wtdeh is a more 
advanced form of indolence than stay- 
ing in bed half an hour longer and 
lacing up one’s boots in the train when, 
and if, one has managed to scramble 
into it. 

Of course I arrived at the station on 
this occasion in good time, and in neat 
clothes suitable for a country excursion. 
I perceived several shabby persons on 
the platform, and, just after the train 
started, saw the Rushpobth girls run- 
ning through the barrier. They are 
usually dressed in the most charming 
maimer, but they appeared that morn- 
ing in dresses of strangely tasteless cut 
and far from new. 

“A lovdy morning, Mr. Sloman,” 
they said, “we shall have a ]oUy day.” 
So off we went to our destination, a 
village some miles away, and there all 
the shabby people I had noticed got 
out too. 

“What’s going on here,” I asked 
my friends, “that brings all those 
people? They’re so shabby, and yet 
they look respectable.” 

“Of course,” said Miss Rushfoeth, 
“they’re going after the beagles, as 
we are.” 

I made no more reanarks about clothes. 

It really was a glorious morning, and 
we had a nice stroll out to a farm. 
Directly we got there the dogs came 
out, and started over a field with a 


pleasant-looking fellow in a green coat 
running just behind them, and uttering 
a series of extraordinary cries. All the 
bystanders began to run, and putting 
on my best train-catching pace, I kept 
up with the Rushforth girls, who were 
among the first. 

But it is more difficult to run over a 
ploughed field than a station platform, 
and I began to get out of breath. 

‘ ‘ I say, ’ ’ I gasped, ‘ ‘ how much longer 
are we going to run like this ? ” 

“Why, we haven’t begun yet,” said 
Miss Rushforth. 

Then we scrambled over two fences 
and through a gap in a hedge. It 
seemed a fair-sized opening, but some- 
thing caught my coat as I was in the 
middle, and when I tried to grasp the 
obstacle I merely caught hold of some 
thorns, and then nw hat tumbled off, 
and when at last I emerged with a 
tremendous gash in my neat coat, and 
a mass of mud on my trim hat, I began 
to understand why they all came in 
such shabby garments. 

By this time the dogs and the people 
were ever so far away, running like 
mad, and some of them howling, and I 
was about to make another effort when 
they turned and came towards me. 

“That’s the dodge,” said Miss 
Rushforth as they came up, “if you 
only stand stiU or sit on a gate, the 
hounds are very likely to go in a circle 
and come back to you. Isn’t it a joU^ 
run?” 
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I don’t quite know what I said, hut I 
hurried along and tore my sleeve on some 
horrihle barbed wire on one fence, and 
when I imitated the others and rolled 
under the wire of another fence I left a 
large piece of my unfortunate coat 
bemnd me. 

By this time we had arrived at a 
wide ditch full of water. When my 
turn came at last to cross, the plank, 
which had grown shaky, turned on its 
side and shot me into the water. It was 
not d^p, but it was slimy. I crawled up 
the sticiy bank with some difficulty and 
perceived far away the fast-vanishing 
figures of the hunt. It was impossible 
to catch them, and I didn’t want to. 

Somehow I got back to the village 
and was wiped at the inn. Then I 
shivered in the train, and when I got 
back to my own station I ran against 
Ohoimondeiey Jones, as smart as ever. 
No doubt I looked a pitiable object, 
like a half-drowned tramp. 

“ Hullo, Sloman ! ” said he, “ where on 
earth have you been ? Run over, eh ? ” 
“ No,” I said, trying to appear uncon- 
cerned, for I don’t like Cholmondbley 
Jones and his grand airs, ‘^I’ve been 
out for a nice run with the beagles.” 

I have not been again. And now I 
quite understand why all people who 
run with beagles come in such shabby 
garments. 

AN ENTHUSIAST’S SPRING SONG. 

I WAIT the coming of the Spring, 

I watch its glorious charms unfolding, 
And revel in the joys they bring 
Once more, for my bdiolding I 

The first dear note the cuckoo calls. 

The nightingale’s first tuneful 
trilling— 

n^n my ear thdr accent falls. 

To new-waked rapture thrilling. 

The daffodilly’s primal burst, 

The violet’s initial splendour. 

To eadi, while each is stiU the first, 

My homage I must render. 

Thus, every Spring’s new-kindled fire 
Has to my noble passion pandered. 
And brought fresh records to inspire 
My letter to the Standard. 


A OOBEESPONDENT writes : — “I encbse 
the following item of political news from 
the Westminster Gazette of April 8th : — 
* As to the new Liberal League, Mr. Lawsok 
"WaiiTON said . . . They need not be such official 
ticklers as to denounce this form of assistance. 
They should welcome it and wish it * God-speed.' ” 
(Applause .) ' 

^ “ Can you teU me what is the func- 
tion of an * official tickler ’ ? Does he 
flatter the head or stroke the tail of a 
party? Or does he direct the peacock’s 
feather (Maf eking) branch ? ” 


ICORO^ION 
ASPec/ALirY . 
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“A GREAT OPPORTUNITY ” 


A “OHAEAOTER” STUDY. 

A NOVEL joy my pulses stirred. 

The sun more brightly shone, 

Upon the fateful mom I heard 
Our servant, Jane, had gone. 

With politics that maid of ours 
Ne’er vexed her careless soul : 

Not hers the secret of the Powers 
For keeping China whole ! 

Her shocking treatmeut of the twins 
I shall not soon forget ; 

Lo ! the memento of her sins — 

A broken bassinet ! 


She answered only side -door 
calls. 

Her manners were so blunt ; 

For none but polished “ generals 
Can answer at the “ front ” ! 

Yet why recite the faults of her ? 

The hateful ta^ I ^un, 

And since she has no “ character ” 
I mean to give her one. 

The plea of pity shall I spam, 

And send her forth forlorn ? 

Ah, no; — *tis some one else’s 
turn 

To hear what I have home ! 
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‘‘LYNCH’* LAW. 

Mr. Arthur Lthoh, the Nationalist representative of Gtilway 
City and former colonel of the Boer army, is suing the tenants 
on his West Clare property for arrears of rent. As “No 
Rent” now figures prominently in the Nationalist creed, Mr. 
PuneJi sought an interview with the gallant ofi&cer to enquire 
how he reconciled this discrepancy. 

“Colonel” Lihoh, who is at present residing in France, 
showed himself quite willing to be interviewed. 

“Is it meself ye’re wishful to see, Sorr?” he began. 
“ Yes, Ltnoh is me name, and a fine name intoirely.” 

“It ’s about those rents of yours,” Mr. Punch explained. 

“Is it me rints ye’re inthrested in?” he replied. 
“ Begorra, it ’s me that am inthrested in them too. ’Twas 
this way. When I was holdin’ high command in Misther 
Krooger’s arrmy I had no need to bother with tinants an’ 
such. Fwhat wud I be doin’ wi’ me bits o’ rints an’ alL 
the time drawin’ me pay fresh an’ fresh ivery month ? TeU 
me that now. An’ so the scuirvy villains got into arrears.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Punch, nodding. 

“ But afther I left BSs Honour’s service, why the money 
began to rin low. So I wrote to me agint to send me some. 
Bedad, Sorr, sorra a guinea could he let me have ! ” 

“Very inconvenient,” Mr. Punch remarked sympatheti- 
cally. 

^ “ So here was I with dhivil a coin about me, an’ thiTn 
tinants o’ mine down in West Clare fair Wlowin’ in gould 
I that was mine by rights. Fwhat was I to do then, Sorr ? I 


vowed I ’d have the law on the blayguaxdly spalpeens, an’ I 
did.” 

“But I thought the Nationalist Party didn’t approve of 
rent,” Mr. Punch ventured to suggest. 

“Fwher© will ye have got that notion from? ” asked the 
gallant “ colonel,” with withering scorn. 

“Doesn’t Mr. O’Briek preach against the payment of 
rent ? ” Mr. Punch urged. 

“Is it 'payin' rint, ye mane? Ye’re right, Sorr. We 
don’t approve of payin' rint. But Tcaaivin' rint ! That ’s 
another mather intoirely! I’m all against payin’ rint to 
Sassenachs an’ such. But to a pathriot like meself ’tis a 
tinant’s duty to pay, and, begorra, I ’ll make him 1 ” 

“It ’s a delicate distinction,” Mr. Punch suggested. 

“ Dhivil a bit, Sorr. I ’m all for no rint meself so long 
as it ’s other people’s tinants. But when it ’s me own ’tis not 
the same thing at all at all. ’Twould be a shameful thing if 
the man that had fought for Krooger had to ^ without his 
Tints because Misther De Freyne and other dmrty spalpeens 
couldn’t get theirs. Ye see the difference, Sorr. ’Tis 
simple justice ! ” 

“ ‘ Lynch ’ law, in fact ? ” Mr. Punch queried. 

The ex-colonel of Boer irregulars laughed immoderately. 
“ Sure ’tis from Oirland ye must be yerself,” he dedaxed. 
“ Or ye *d mver have thought o’ that.” 

After which compliment Mr. Punch bowed himself out. 

Naval Promotion. — “ Chaplain : Rev. M. Longbidgb, B.A., 
to Glory'' — Daily Hail. 
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ACTORS AT BOW STREET. 

At the termination of the special 
literary session at this Court, reports of 
which have appeared in Punek, a 
dramatic session was held. The magis- 
I trates on the bench were Sir Squire 
BiueroRorr, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, Mr. 
Otement ScpiT, and Mr. Jose3?h Knight. 
The following cases were disposed of . — 

Charles Warner, (004 Qerrard) was 
charged with installing and using a 
telephone with too much hcense, on the 
stage of Wyndham’s Theatre. 

Sir Robert Hunter, who appeared on 
behalf of the Post Office, stated that 
Mr. Warner’s action was a distinct 
infringement of the setdement recently 
arrived at between the Government and 
the National Telephone Company, in that 
while an unhmited user he had paid 
neither the flat nor the toll rate. He 
understood, however, that the offence 
been recently discontinued ; and he 
would therefore be satisfied with a 
severe reprimand. 

Sir Henry Fowler, who gave evidence 
on behalf of the Nation^ Telephone 
Company, deposed that the interests of 
that concern were seriously prejudiced 
by Mr. Warner’s action. Neurotic 
persons abstained from subscribiug on 
the ground that if murder could be 
heard through a telephone, infection 
could be communicated. Besides, Mr. 
Warner’s method of using the tdephone 
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was highly improper. Tdephone clerks 
had ^eady begun to imitate b’s 
I stentorian tones, and even his gestures, 
to the utter disorganisation of the 
exchanges and the fracture of several 
diaphragms. Many of the wires had 
corkscrewed •under the stress. 

At this stage of the proceedings a 
loud hissing was heard in Court, T^ch 
the Bench threatened to have cleared, 
until it was explained by the Usher 
that it proceeded from the rapid trans- 
mission of the letter S from Signor 
Marooni in mid-Atlantic, at a distance 
of 1,551 miles, on the hurricane deck of 
ss. Gam^pania, 

Order having been restored, Mr. 
Warner was heard in his own defence. 
He indignantly denied that murder had 
been committed. The evidence was 
purely hearsay, and as for the danger 
of infection, ms own Safe Cure rendered 
the entire company immune. In con- 
clusion he solemnly warned the Bench 
that unless they took a humane and! 
enhghtened view of the case he would 
probably resort to Drink again. 1 The 
Bench at once stopped the case, and 
Mr. Warner left the Court before you 
could s^ nmj^eau. 

The CThevaher Borinbki, alias Augusts 
v^ BiEip, a Polish magnate of roman- 
tic bearing and magnificent eh&oelure, 
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She, “Tell your mother I^m so sorry I haven’t been to see her lately ; but the 

DISTANCE IS SO GREAT AND THE WEATHER HAS BEEN SO BAD, 1 HAVEN’T DARED VENTURE. 

He, “That’s all right. Don’t mention it. She’d be very sorry ip you had.” 


was prosecuted by the Royal Humane 
Society for overworking a melody which 
was suffering from long-standing and 
incurable fracture. 

Dr. Blampein stated that although the 
melody was extremely catching Borinski 
had failed to notify the authorities. In 
consequence of tms neghgence it was 
estimated that from first to last between 
two and ■three million persons had been 
injuriously affected in the region of the 
tympanum. 

The Chevalier Borinshi said that he 
had always understood England to be 


a free country, and, as he was the 
author of the melody, he did not see 
why he could not break it as he liked. 
The fact that you played the same piece 
on five consecutive nights did not show 
that it contained any consecutive fifths. 
To prove the accuracy of his statement 
he challenged the Bench to give it a 
hearing in Court. 

The Magistrates hurriedly dismissed 
the summons, on the understanding 
that the melody should be mven a lew 
bars rest every night, and be taken ‘to 
see a Doctor of Music. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extbaoted from the Diary of Toby, KJ ?. 

Kouse of Commons, 

Monday, April 7. 

And then the whiniiig schoolboy, with his satchel 
And sliTning momiiig face, creeping hke snail 
Unwillingly to school. 

Second term opens to-day. On part 
of some of tlie "boys the pace has 
not yet brought them to the hall door. 
Among those who tarry is O.-B. The 
blinds have for a full fortnight been 
drawn at 6, Grosvenor Place, in signal 
of week-ending. Since Cawmell’s dis- 
closure in debate on New Procedure 
Rules, the neighbours ever look sus- 
piciously upon the token. How do 
they know that C.-B., avowedly week- 
ending at Dover, is not, as he described 
the canny householder, lurking some- 
where about the premises, avoiding 
either Asquith or BLaroourt, Henry 
Fowueai or Cosmopolitan Bryoe ? 

Fact is, O.-B. is at Calais, storm 
bound. Put on his satchel and, in due 
time, turned his shining face school- 
ward ; sight of the silver streak outside 
Calais sands gave him pause. Some- 
thing painfully fanoiliar about its unrest. 
The turbulent tossing for supremacy 
amongst the bigger waves, ending in 
impotent spreading out to nothingness, 
ploughing the level sands, recalls sad 
memories. 

“ Too like the Liberal Party for me,” 
said O.-B., taking off his satchd and 
turning his still-shining face landward, 
“I’ll wait till they’ve made up their 
little differences.” 

Pity his coming was delayed. Missed 
hearing Harwood, the Bowton boy, dis- 
coursing on Licensing Bill. Speech 
showed advantage of varied training. 
Member for Bolton, modestly conscious 
of oratorical gifts, hesitated between the 
Church, the Bar, and the paternal cotton 
miU. With three courses open to him, 
he, with Lancashire zeal, took them all. 
Began with the Church ; passed Oxford 
and Cambridge exam., stopping at 
ordination. Served for three years as 
lay deacon in a Manchester church. 
Between the first and second lessons 
trained for the Bar ; called at Lincoln’s 
Inn. Thought of having a turn in the 
Navy ; then there was the Army ; mas- 
tered Soldier’s Pocket Book; dreamed 
of Napoleon, Wellington, and Howard 
VrNOBNT. Finally drifted back to the 
family cotton miU, and to-day manages 
its afeirs. 

Curious to trace in speech to-night 
diverse influence of unique career. 
Smoothed with the unction of the lay 
deacon, bristling with the points of the 
Chancery barrister, it was spun out to 
inordinate length as if it were drawn 
from a bale of cotton twist. 


Business done , — ^Licensing Bill read 
a second time. 

Tuesday night,— 'BrnsoE ^ Ajrthub, as 
everyone knows, is something over the 
average height. When he stands at 
the Table at periods of elation, and, after 
the fashion of the lamented Gineral 
Jackson, “thramples on the Saxon” 
opposite, his tall, straight, lithe fi^re 
conveys impression of commanding 
strength and vigour. Regarding him 
just now, whilst Big Ben tolls the 
quarter of an hour before midnight, he 
looks like a mentally worn-out, physi- 
cally shrunken upper-form boy, who 
has been banged by the masters and 
bounced by the boys. Does not even 
presume to sit in the place of Leader ; 
has drifted down nearer the end where 
Under Secretaries blush. Relapsed into 
old, long-abandoned attitude of sitting 
on his spine, with legs inimitably 
stretched out, head brought level 
with top of hack of Treasury Bench. 
Over an almost sallow face broods cloud 
of vexation and utter weariness. 

Chaplin pleases him not, nor Tommy 
Bowles either. As for Disraeli the 
Youngest, a flash of anger momentarily 
lights his dulled eyes as he hears him 
scolding. Peinoe Arthur is not Peel, 
nor is the Member for Altrincham 
Benjamin. Still there is a smack of old 
times, albeit travesty, in the middle- 
aged young Disraeli rising from below 
the Gangway on the Ministerial side, 
flinging studied invective at the bowed 
head oi the Leader of the House. 

Ttouhle began at opening of sitting, 
when Peinoe Arthur described proposed 
changes in Question Procedure, which 
everyone acknowledges to be vast 
improvement on the first draft. It ’s 
the duty of the Opposition to oppose ; 
not being able to say anything nasty 
about new proposal, gentlemen opposite, 
with one acoord, abused Peinoe Arthur 
for his method of presenting it. Redmond 
ainS blustered reproof after the manner 
of a retired wharfinger in his ancestral 
mansion in Bloomsbury Square blowing 
up his newly-acquired vassal, the foot- 
man, That a spectacle not without its 
consolation. Prince Arthur, of his 
extreme courtesy, accustomed to treat 
captain of Irish faction with a defer- 
ence not always shown to blameless 
Leader of Opposition. This is the 
return for his chivalry, not the first 
time made in similar coin. 

Cue taken up on Ministerial side. 
That the Cap’en should hail him on the 

steering, a matter too famEFar to rouse 
emotion. Quite another thing when 
Chaplin, putting on air of chief mourner 
at demise of an esteemed Ministry, cries 
“Woe! Woe!” Last of all came 
Caldwell also, at sight of whom Prince 
Arthur, throwing up his hands with 


gesture of despair, capitulated, agreeing 
to postpone consideration of New Rule 
de^ng with Questions. 

That was at five in the afternoon. 
Now midnight draws on. The long 
interval filled with the noise of scolding 
voices addressed to the shrunken figure 
on the Treasury Bench. 

Business done . — ^New Procedure Rules. 

Thursday night , — ^After long endear 
vour the Cap’en has shipped his crew ; 
or, to use Parliamentary phrase, has 
foimed his Party. In early days had 
some hopes of Christopher Trout. 
When on top of chagrin arising out of 
preference shown for Corporal Hanbury 
there came that snub in the matter of 
the Ball at Buckingham Palace, the 
plump fish seemed heading straight for 
the Oap’en’s net. Pulled up short on 
sniffing it ; headed nor’-nor’-east ; the 
Cap’bn’s hopes bhghted. 

Disappointed about Bartley, the old 
salt angled for that other odd fish, Jimmy 
Lowther. Avocations in the neighbour- 
hood of Newmarket, combined with 
engagements at Epsom, proved fatal to 
Hgh hope. It is essential that the 
Party should always be on the spot. 
The Cap’bn, after sM, is only^ human ; 
must leave the House for dinner, or 
light refreshment. That h ^ where the 
Party would come in, keeping a look- 
out tin the old man came back. As 
things run, the Cap’en ’s nearly always 
on deck. Not a dry eye in the Strangers’ 
Galleiy when on Tuesday night he 
bewailed the loss of his W^nesdays. 

“Hon. Members,” said he, severely 
regarding frivolous Mr. Obipps, “ don’t 
know what a comfort to me the short 
sitting of Wednesday is when I am 
fighting a financial Bill on the other 
four days of the week. Wednesday is 
bread to me. When you take it away 
and substitute Friday, you give me a 
stone.” 

Arrangements now made whereby 
intolerable burden will be lightened. 
Chaplin has taken the Oap’en’s shilling. 
He is the Party. Pretty to see the 
Oap’en furtively eyeing him as he 
put him through his paces. Promising 
start. Success testified by bringing up 
Feegusson lamenting the falling away 
of an old and esteemed colleague. As 
for Prince Arthur, he’s growing so 
used to abuse from his own side that 
the going over to the enemy of ex- 
President of Board of Agriculture not 
worth lamenting. 

Business done , — Slow progress with 
Procedure Rules. 


OUB PAMPERED PETS. 

“ WANTED, an Invalid Carriage (for 
horse or pony) to lie full length in.” — 
The Lancet. 
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A PARADOX. 

[** Dr. Gabnett .... believes that the writers 
of to-day are paving the way for the approach of a 
grander and more brilliant literature than has 
hitherto been known .” — WesivmmUr Gazette,] 

The age Elizabetlian, 

The Periclean age 

No more shall hold their place of old, 
According to the sage ; 

The stars of William SHAKSPjEABE 
And SoPHOOUSS shall set 
Before the blaze of suns whose rays 
Have not arisen yet. 

And even now their heralds 
Are here — a dazzling train : 

Q-t B-thby, J-hn Str-nge W-nt-e, Sw-n, 
C-R-LLT, K-PL-NG, 0-NE. 

Nor wildly has the prophet 
His rash conclusion drawn : 

Most dark doth lower the murky hour 
When nearest is the dawn. 


PUT TO THE TEST. 

[*‘ . . . . since unintelligent reading of the 
newspapers and parrot-like repetition of their 
contents threaten to become a national vice .” — A 
Weekly Jtit^iew. 

Clearly we must be on our guard 
against this terrible danger. For the 
future, then, it is to be hoped that no 
one will ever glance at a newspaper 
unless he feels certain that he can read 
it “intelligently.’* As a help to self- 
examination upon this important point, 
he may attempt to answer the following 
brief examination paper. 

1. Who or what is an Aros? Explain 
this fully, with a diagram, and mve 
short biographies of (a) the MadMuflah, 
(b) Mr. Flavin, M.P., (c) Big Ben, 
noting the influence of each upon the 
others. 

2. TVanslate into English : — 

(a) “ Stevenson farther materialised 

with effect.” 

(b) “ A well-marked anti-cyclone of 

considerable depth.” What, 
in your opinion, are the mark- 
ings of a well-bred anti- 
cyclone? And how should it 
be fed for exhibition purposes ? 

(c) “A slight weakness in gilt-edged 

securities.” How would you 
treat this ailment ? 

(d) “Whose kick resulted in the 

aggrandisement of the score 
by the major point.” 

(e) “A wfrk of which the general 

f et-up leaves nothing to be 
esired.” How many times 
have you met this sentence in 
the last six months ? Explain 
its bearing upon the Buller 
controversy. 

3. Translate (a) into (Parliamentary) 
Irish — 

Your remarks are not wholly con- 
I sistent with strict accuracy” 

(N.B. — ^The use of asterisks is 



Ik a weak moment Captain Jones volunteers to play with the baby. This is 

THE result, and THE WORST 07 IT IS, ITS FATHER AND MOTHER THINK HE IS SNJOTINQ 
HIMSELF i *' 


permissible in answering this 
question) ; and 

(b) into (diplomatic) American, “ In- 
tervention is off, tliank you.” 

4. Distinguish carefully between the 
following phrases — 

(a) “We have reason to believe,” 

“A persistent rumour asserts,” 
and “We can state upon the 
very best authority.” ^V^lat 
sized type would you ex'pect to 
find beneath each of these 
headings ? 

(b) “A. regrettable lack of decision 

shown by the Leader of the 
House.” “ Balfour Bungles 
Badly.” Deduce from these 
two sentences the respective 
prices of the journals in 
which they appear. 

5. “ Mrs. X. has returned to town for 
the season.” Comment upon the inward 
beauty and significance of this phrase, 
and deduce from it — 


(a) The result upon town of Mrs. 

X.’s return ; 

(b) The probable changes produced 

by a change of environment 
upon Mrs. X. Show that the 
charge for the insertion of this 
statement varies inversely with 
the amount of Mrs. X.’s in- 
come. 

6. “An epoch-making book.” State 
how many epochs have been created 
within the last three publishing seasons. 
(Fractional parts of a hundred need not 
be given.) 

7. Give short lives of — 

(a) The editorial staff of the Daily 
Wire ; 

(b) “ Indignant,” “ Sweet and 

Twenty,” “Briton,” and “A 
Mother of Ten,” whose letters 
figure in this 30urzial. 

(N.B. The two parts of this question 
can be answered simultaneously.) 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Memories Grave and Gay 
(Biaokwood) are, happily, 
chiefly gay. Dr. Kerr has 
the possessed by some 
of Ms maligned country- 
men, notably Dean Eamsay, 
of not only seeing a joke 
but of being able to convey 
its humour to others. Forty 
years engaged in school 
inspection in Scotland, he 
gleaned a rich harvest of 
good Ihings. Among the 
multitude of stories he 
teUs about the mistakes of 
children toiling with the 
pen at their dahy task, my 
Baronite cMefly delights 
in one about the Protector. 

“Oliver Cromwell’s eyes 
were of a dark grey." 
writes a budding Maoaxjlay 
in a far-off school. “His 
nose was very large and 
of a deep red colour, but 
underneath it was a truly 
religious soul.” There is 
a wide charity in the 
“but,” a desire to make 
the best of things, a keen 
perception of a leading 
characteristid, which 
promise weU for the boy’s 
future. Dr. Kerr does 
well to re-print a sketch, 
contributed thirty years 
ago to one of the maga- 
zines, of an old Aberdeen 
shoe - maker, one James 
Beattie who, whilst he 
went on cobbling, taught 
the little children of the 
neighbourhood to spell and 
read. Beyond these lighter 
touches the book contains 
much interesting informa- 
tion relating to education 
in Scotland. 

Most of Mr. G. K. 

Menzies’ Provincial 
Sketches (Alexander Gardner) have already appeared inPunch; 
but in their collected form they leave one with a fresh con- 
viction of the author’s versatility and ease of craftsmansMp. 
My Nautical Retainer assures me that, for a poet of so 
obviously facile a pen, Mr. Menzies is remarkably free from 
the faults of his kind — loose rhymes, halting rhythm, inver- 
sion of the natural order of words. Though his tliemes 
are attractively light, as they should be, he has had the 
rare good sense not to reproduce matter of a merely 
ephemeral interest. He is equally at home with University 
topics and the local concerns of Kinghom, N.B. But while 
two or three others (notably Q. and Mr. Godley) have 
treated Oxford phases with an even happier touch, Mr. 
Menzbes stands alone as the laureate of Caledonian humour. 
As En^sh Bard he is good ; as Scottish Reviewer better 
stiU. How admirably he presents his Fifeshire hero con- 
trasting the claims of “ Lunnen ” with those of the parish 
of his pride. Elsewhere he has paid a compliment to 



Indigncmt Frenclwnan, ** \\ hat » You say fivb shillin’ from the 
Museum Briteesh to the Square Russell ; it says here onjb shillin’ ! 


GUIDE 


Cambridge by sometimes 
following Ms master, 
Calveriey, as all of Ms 
colour are tempted to do, 
a shade too closely. But 
as for Ms own University, 

I am not sure that Oxford 
(long suspected by its 
alumnif and now finally 
convicted b;^ Mr. Rhodes’s 
will, of being the ve^ 
navel of the universe) wifi 
be best flattered by having 
its affairs presented under 
the head of Provincial 
Sketches, 

Lost Proferty (Methuen) 
is a novel mth a rare dis- 
tinction. There is not in 
it a character with ap- 
proach to gentility save a 
doctor, an eccentric pMlan- 
thropist and her foolish 
husband. These are the 
only feeble folk in the 
book. For the rest the 
dramatis personoe are 
Londoners of the working 
class Mr. Pett Ridge 
knows them thoroughly 
and sympathetically. With 
a fidelity severer than 
Charles Dickens’s, because 
less exaggerated, he 
reveals their manner of 
tMnking and chronicles 
their conversation. The 
plot does not come to 
much, though there is a 
clever turn in the clearing 
up of its mystery. After 
all, the men and women 
(not forgetting two babes 
in ann^ are the thing, 
and they are all flesh and 
blood. Aunt Watson is 
perhaps the best ■ drawn 
picture in the gallery. 
Some of her frank sayings 
are illuminating. Whilst 
my Baronite gratefully ac- 
knowledges the absence of 
the kind of people appropriately described by the odious 
word “ Rented,” he recognises a genuine lady in the name- 
less waif and stray round whose hfe the story turns. 

The Baron notices with high approval the continuation of 
the handy volumes belonging to the Georgian Meredithian 
period (Archibald Constable & Co.), and welcomes affec- 
tionately One of our Conquerors, Phoda Fleming, The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond, and that clever story T#th 
the cumbersome and absurdly sounding title of Lord Ormont 
and his Aminta, reminding the Baron of the Ancient Ballad 
of Lord Lovel and The Lady Nancy Bell; at least, such is the 
view taken of it by the Merrie MereditMan Student yclept the 

Baron de Book-Worms. 


Confiding Cahby, ‘‘Why, bless me, Sir, if that ain’t last tbar^s 
:de you’ve got ’old of ’ ” [J. F, apologises profusely and pays. 


-The Highland Regiments were 
y of trousers being substituted 
be War * Office authorities must 
be actuated by a philosophy which is simply “al-trew-istic.” 


“ ’Tis true, ’tis pity.’ 
indignant at the 
for kilts. 
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UNDER COVER. 

‘*S0 GLAD TO SBE TOF, MbS BAMSBT » AnD HOW IS YOFE DBAB HUSBAND^ ‘WHEBB IS THE OOLOHEL ^ I WAS ONLY SAYING 
THE OTHBB DAY, ‘I WONDLB WHEN I SHALL SEE OOLONEL BaMSBY**” 

Mrs Colonel B “You ll see him: iiror, my dear, ip I Jusr step aside, or you walk round mb ” 


THE ROSE AND THE BERRY. 

[“ Lord Bospberi’s is a double persoDality. He zs now at his Neapolitan 
vilh Baper ] 

Said the Rose to the Berry, An ornament I, 

Too handsome to use or consume , 

Not a berry to stock a politioal pie, 

But a rare and unmatchable bloom.’’ 

And the Berry replied, ** Even beauty must pass ^ 

Now I seek but the good of the State , 

"While you pose on the shelf in a specimen glass, 

I load the Impel lal plate ” 

Said the Rose to the Berry, “ That ’s really not fair, 

I am quite at ray best on a shelf , 

^AU exotics should live in a rarefied air, 

And I know what I owe to myself ” 

But the Berry rejoined, in a tone of disdam, 

“ Such fnvohty suits you but ill , 

The countiy is caUing, your duty lies plain, 

So take up your work with a will ’ ” 

Said the Rose to the Beny, “ A difference wide 
In our natures I plainly discern , 

But, since we ’re compelled in one house to reside, 

I propose we play master in turn ” 


And the Berry replied, “ I come fresh from the fray 
My party stands pleased, but perplexed , 

IVe made speech after speech, but they wish they 
What I leally intend to do next ” [could say 

Said the Rose to the Berry, “ I do not deny 
That yowr duty is certainly done , 

My own s a more floweiy path, so I try 
To live up to the South and the sun ” 

A POET IN THE POLICE COURT 

Last Thursday a very much wandering poet (“ of no fixed 
abode ’ ) one Ben Swaftield (no relation to Ben-Hur) was 
“charged before Mr Chapman with being drunk and 
disorderly ’ He thus addressed his Worship in pleading 
guilty “ to some extent ” — 

** Of the fact I put your worship lu possession 
That I am a poet by piofession ’’ 

Mr Chapman (odd that this ihymester should have been 
had up before a “ Chapman ”) addiessed him m very plain 
prose It IS a pity that the worthy magistrate was not in- 
spired to ddiver his sentence in the poet s own com, as thus 

I have not time to listen to your la;ys, 

You ’ll pay ten shillings, or take seven days | 

Thus would rhyme and reason have been magisterially 
united. 
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THE ROAD TO THE WOOLSACK. 

It is now my pleasing duty to con- 
dude this series of contributions to the 
leading forensic journal. I promised 
to teach the student how to attain the 
^gnity of the Lord High Chancel- 
lorship in a single lesson. 

Of course it would be better if he 
commenced his career as the younger 
son of a Duke. But this is not abso- 
lutely essential to success. As a mem- 
ber of the Bar it may be taken for 
granted that he is a gentleman, or at 
least the heir to a millionaire. It is 
advisable that (after being well 
grounded in some excellent dame’s 
school) he should enter one of the 
public schools of Royal foundation, 
preferably Eton or Winchester. If the 
younger son of a Duke, he may extend 
the list to Harrow, Westminster, Shrews- 
bury, Rugby, Marlborough, Cheltenham, 
Radley, St. Paul’s and Eelsted. 

He should go either to Christchurch 
or Balliol, OSord, or Trinity, Cam- 
bridge. If the younger son of a 
Duke, he might venture a term or two 
at Dmham or Dublin. But this little 
excursion must not stand in his way so 
as to predude a double-first or a Senior 

When he Laves the University (if he 
is a graduate of the coReges to wMch I 
have referred, he wiU never call his 
alma mater “ the ’Varsity he may pos- 
sibly find my poor suggestions service- 
able in his sdection of ms Inn of Court 
and other matters connected therewith. 

He will certainly join the Inns of 
Court Volunteers. vVhen on outpost 
duty he will be careful not to betray 
the countersign to even the dearest and 
nearest of his colleagues, but will, if 
necessary, arrest him, and this, Tnth 
further attention to his military duties, 
will secure for him the proud position 
of commanding officer. If he is the 
younger son of a Duke he can rest 
satisfied with the rank of a corpora.1. 

It would be as well that my candidate 
for the Woolsack should take up litera- 
ture and journalism. He shomd cer- 
tainly edit two or three newspapers — a 
London daily must be one of them-y^nd 
be a contributor on the reviewing list of 
some organ with a purpose. He should 
write or revise some ponderous volume 
on technical law. If he can make some 
subject absolutely his own so much the 
better. I deeply regret, personally, 
that I have never been able to secure a 
copyright in Briefless on Bankruptcy. 
If the younger son of a Duke he can 
produce a play or two — his father or 
eldest brother can secure the theatre 
— and knock off a society novel. 
Of course, if he has ample hereditary 
means he must enter Parliament and, 
later on, the Cabinet. If the younger 




A NICE PROSPECT. 


Qumer (to amateur, riding his first race). ** Now, loox hxee, old chap. This mahx 
ALWAYS BOLTS WHSK THE FLAG FALLS. BCT IF YOU CAN ONLY MANAGE TO KEEP HER ON 
THE COURSE, AND MAKE HER RISE AT THE JUMPS, YOU *LL ABOUT WIN ’ 

son of a Duke he may remain only an 
un-portfolioed Minister. But whatever 
he is, he must be a first-class debater. 

He 'mU. leave Parliament, after filling 
the posts of Sohcitor-General and * ‘ Mr 
Attorney,” to take a high position on 
the Bench. 

And now he comes to the most 
important part of his career. He must 
not lose touch of the great public. He 
must write constantly to the leading 
daily papers, preside over charity ban- 
quets and be in the stalls on every 
important “first night.” 

He must now, with the assistance of 
a daily paper of his own, form an 
important political pirty, and, in spite 
of his position on the fiench, shape the 
future of the British Empire. 


Then, at the right moment, when 
Cabinets are tottermg, he will give up 
the Lord Chief Justiceship to become 
Lord Chancellor. Q.E.D. 

Another and simpler road is to omit 
the above and supply the deficiency by 
marrying the daughter of an influential 
solicitor. 

And now, having come to the end of 
the valuable space accorded me, I con- 
clude my hints with the promise that 
in the near future I may venture to 
supply notes on current cases of a 
forensic character. I shall do this to 
assist the student who knows too little 
rather than to aid the barrister who 
knows too much. 

A. Briefless, Junior. 

Pump Randle Court. 


TOL. OXZU. 
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0 WHAT A STORYI 

(At WyTidham'a Theatre “ So the Story EndaJ^) 

“ Quite a one-actor play, yet not too full o’ me,” 

Migh-t say Ohables wyndham as Sir Edward VuLlidmp. 
Dactyllio name, whereat rude youths might cry out 
“ ’Ere’s the Kght Hon’hle Neddy with his ‘ i ’ 
out.’’^ 

But Yullidmp's sharp enough to make excuse 
That for an extra “ i ” he has no use. 

Two are enough for him, he’s young at fifty, 

Has made a fortune, somehow, being thrifty ; 

He lives, en garden, and good Mrs. Clemson, 

Carrying tablets which she makes her “ memsJ^ on, 

Acts as his housekeeper ; Miss Measob plays her 
So well, ’tis difficult to overpraise her. 

His friend and neighbour is the Earl of Famham 
(A name pronounced as if it rhymed with Barnum), 

A country gentleman, an English type, 

Who of good wine has cellar’d noany a pipe. 

As Mister Alfred Bishop plays the part. 

His geniality wins every heart. 

Sir Edward — is he bachelor or widower ? 

No. There’s a wife. But how did he get rid o’ 
her? 

He didn’t. She ’s alive. Across the water 
There ’s also (unbeknown to him) a daughter, 

Who calls herseM “Mias Murrai/,” and this looks 
As if she published, — oh, no — she writes, books. 

She knows a lot, but, though so wise, is rather 
'Puzzled to know who was, and is, her father. 

She, talking to Sir Edward, from her pocket 

Produces a peculiar sort of locket 

(You know what ’s coming now ; the old, old, thing), 

“ HaU-strawber3y--niark’d,’’ a “locket” — and “a ring,” 
Which, when Sir Edward, in great agitation, 

Beholds, he grasps at once the situation. 

Also the locket, and to Lady Bab 

(Miss Mary Moore) he hoarsely murmurs, “ Cab ! — 

Brougham — coach~"anythiag — I ’m ofE to Paris 

At once, to find out where Miss Murray^ s * Mar ’ is ! 

Don’t ask me why, it is in her behoof 

And that of all concerned. I rrmst have proof! ” 

Then gentle Lady Barbara O'Eagan 

(To worship Mary Moore one would turn pagan !) 

Bids him “ adieu ” pro tern*. Ends second act. 

[The acting carries it, and that ’s the fact.] 

Paris, Act III, Where, in police-bureau, 

Prendi as she ’s spoke the Profit’s men all know 
And speak like natives, in the liveliest tones. 

As in the latest play by Arthur Jokes 

Do his chief actors. Now then, who comes here ? 

Sir Edward first ; then Mistress Bernard Beebe, 

As Madame Sumont, elegantly dressed, 

Looking and acting at her very best, 

Makes it as dear as day (this scene is good) 

That Eleanor, Miss Murray, has the blood 
Of our Sir Edward in her dainty veins, 

Which, to explam, she, Madame, takes great pains, 

So as to fflve nim every facility 
For calcinating on the probability 
Of her connected tale. (And yet the hearer 
Would like the matter made a trifle clearer. 

For, if she owns to having done her worst,” 

Mayn’t she have been a wrong ’un from the first ?) 

- Gredat Sir Ed/ward. He goes home again, 

And Madame drowns her sorrows in the Seine. 
Between Acts HI.* and IV. “ one year elapses, 

And then, as every intelleetual chap sees 


Must be the case, — did I not ’t would be dull o’ me— 

My Lady Bob becomes my Lady VvUidmp. 

%. fs ii, V Ml 

The author should be grateful for the cast. 

As for the dialogue, from first to last 
There ’s not a witty, scarce a humorous, line ; 

The players give it point : the acting ’s fine. 

But for that scene in Mrs. Dane's Defence 

This piece could never .... h’m ! — that was immense ! 

So ends my story of Ihe play. Let ’s mingle 
And drink success aU round. Yours, 

^Alfred Jingle.” 

ANTICIPATIONS. 

(With suitable apologies to Mr, E. O. Wells.) 

An esteemed London daily paper has explained that it 
was necessary to continue the Association football match at 
Govan after the accident which cost twenty people their lives 
because “ it would probably not have been safe to disappoint 
the crowd ! ” This extreme sensitiveness on the part of our 
atUetic crowds to anything which interrupts their amuse- 
ment may be expected to increase rather thmi diminish with 
time. Thus, in the year 1950 ot so, the following para- 
graphs win probably figure in the sporting columns of our 
contemporary : — 

At St. Andrews, in, the monthly golf contest, Mr. MoTavish 
unaccountably foozzled his drive on three successive occa- 
sions. A spectator was so disgusted at this exhibition of 
incompetence that he broke four of MoTavish’s ribs. 

The County cricket match between Dorsetshire and 
Rutland at Oakham, yesterday, was the occasion of some 
grand scoring. An unusual incident occurred in the course 
of the afternoon. The Rutland captain was giving a fine 
display of batting, and as his side had secured a long lead 
he was considering the propriety of declaring his innings 
closed. It was, however, pointed out to him that it would 
be unsafe to disappoint the crowd which was evidently 
enjoying his hard hitting. He is, therefore, batting stilL 

In the lawn tennis tournament at Wimbledon on Tuesday, 
the amateur champion twisted his ankle early in the game 
and had to retire hurt. The public were thus cheated 
of what would have been an exciting struggle, and relieved 
their exasperation by hooting him as he limped to the 
pavilion. 

In the great billiard match at the Olympian HaU yester- 
day a curious affair is reported. It was an aU-ia game, and 
one of the players had made thirty successive spot strokes. 
The spectators naturally grew weary of this tiresome method 
of play, and one of th^ struck the player violently behind 
as he was making his thirty-first stroke. This effectually 
prevented the continuance of such tedious tactics. 

Great precautions are to be taken to secure the safety of 
the crews at this year’s boat race. Last year, it may be 
remembered, the losing crew, who came in thirty lengfl^ 
behind, were seized by the indignant crowd as they left -dLeir 
boat, and narrowly escaped drowning. This year the banks of 
the river at the winning-post VTill be guarded by cavalry, 
and a Maxim gun ■wiU be mounted at the “Ship” at 
Mortlake. It is hoped that the contest will be conducted 
without serious loss of life. 

The final for the ping-pong championship at the Queen’s 
H all concluded yesterday amid scenes of great excitement. 
Smith and Brown, the unsuccessful pair, showed up very 
badly towards the end of the contest, and altogether gave 
such a poor display of the game that after it was over they 
had to be escorted from the building uiidei' police protec- 
tion. ' * . . * 
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CATCHWORDS FOR THE MILLION. 

1. — “The People’s Bbeu).’’ 

[In the following lines an attempt is made to 
reproduce the unreasoning but unshakable attitude 
of the rustic maid in Wobbswobth’s We are 
Befoen^ 

A SIMPLE xminstructed clown 
That hawks our daily tracts, 

Content to pouch tke casual hrown — 
What should he know of facts ? 


One such I saw, and stepped aside ; 

“ What is your news ’ ” I said ; 

“ Speshul ! The Budgit ^ ” he r<^plied 
“Taxin* the People’s Bbead* ” 


“ But you prejudge events,” said I ; 

“ The staff of life may prove 
Visibly unembarrassed by 
Sir Michael’s latest move.” 


I found his manner somewhat bluff ; 

“ ’Ere, tike the bill,” he said ; 

“ Read it yersdf, it ’s pline enough — 

‘ Taxin’ the People’s Bread 1 ’ ” 

“ You err, my friend ; you have, in short, 
No ground for righteous heat ; 

It is our duty to support 
The cult of British wheat. 


“ And if our neighbours pay the score. 
What cause to carp ? ” I said ; 

He simply answered as before, 

” Taxtn’ the People’s Bread ! ” 

Then I resumed : But, were it so, — 
Granted your point, what then ? 

Would you ignore, I want to know, 
The common daims of men ? 

** This war affects us, one and aU, 

By honour gained or lost ; 

Would you deny to ^eat or small 
A right to share me cost ? 



** And, save you touch their staple food, 
How reach the mass ^ ” I said ; 

But he replied (I feared he would), 

“ Taxin’ the People’s Bread ! ” 

“ Or, take what pays a fair return — 
Our Navy ; you will note 

It should be every man’s concern 
To keep the thing afloat. 

” Insured in this, we hold,” said I, 

” The seas as in a vice ; 

And, were it sunk, we scarce could buy 
A loaf at any price ! 

“ How well the proverb, rightly read, 
Answers our local ease. 

Where we are told to cast our bi^d 
Upon the waters’ f^e ! 

” But men are blind, and by their kind 
Into the ditch nodded I ” — 

’Twas wisdom thrown away, for still 

He muttered, ”Read the hk^min’ bill, 

‘ Taxin’ the People’s Bread ! * ” O.S. 



Ikrst Workmcm, “Why don’t ter buy tee OTTiw matches, ’stead op always C4.doin* 

MINE 

SeeoTid Workman, “You’re uncommon mean with yer matches. I’ll just take a 
few” — {helps himself to two-tJwrds ) — “ and be hindbrpendbnt op yer • ” 


POSSIBLE DISEASES OF THE FUTURE. 

Probably a time is not far distant 
when fashionable crazes will be regarded 
as diseases pure and simple ; when 
measures for their eradication will he 
undertaken as a matter of course hy the 
various medical authorities. It will then 
he no unusual thing to read in the 
papers such items as the following ; — 
Ajo. epidemic of Ping-Pong has again 
laid hold upon London, and cases are 
continually being reported to the autho- 
rities. The recently discovered inocula- 


tion against the disease is bemg more 
and more resorted to. The memod, it 
may not he generally known, takes the 
form of keepmg the patient upon the 
floor for hours together searcl^g for 
celluloid halls. It is essential that, 
however much he may wish to rise, he 
he kept down ; when he has succeeded 
after laborious effort in extracting a ball 
from under the piano, another ball 
should be inserted at the back of some 
large cabinet or beneath some heavy 
curtains. Should the above treatment 
be continued it will be found that a 
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nausea against Ping-pong in any form mil "begin to 
manifest itself in Ime patient, and in tlie course of a 
day or two lie will be able to enter any drawing-room, 
however much it may reek with the disease, without be- 
coming in the least degree infected. 

An outbreak of Picture Postcard is seriously threatening 
the health ol Southampton. The disease is at present 
rampant in Germany, and it is suggested that the contagion 
has been brought over in one of the many great Teuton 
liners calling at that port. 

Later: — ^The ss. Kaiser Wilhelm dev Qrossvdterliche, 
of the Hamburg line, arrived in the Solent to-day and 
was observed flying the yellow flag. The Port Sanitapy 
authorities at once went alongside, when it was dis- 
covered that several virulent cases of Picture Postcard 
were on board, the subjects crying loudly^ for these 
i pasteboards in order to send them to their relatives. 
The vessel was immediately put into quarantine,^ and will 
BO be kept for several days. In the meantime it will be 
thoroughly disinfected. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Another illusion gone ! “I never knew a young gazelle 
but when I came to love it well it went and married a 
market gardener.” My Baronite never knew a gazelle, 
young or old, remotely or intimately. The quotation is 
dragged in merely to assist in recording the fact that he has 
from youth cherished the idea that of all delectable terri- 
tories the nearest approach to the Garden of Eden left to 
fallen man is Florida. Reading his Blackwood for the 
current month he finds an article in which the truth is 
told, and the Florida of fancy vaaaishes. “Failures ip Flo- 
rida ” is the title of this narrative of the experience's of a 
settler. A keen sense of humour doubtless leads to some 
exaggeration. But underneath the story of everyday Hfe is 
reveded the fact that Florida is a fraud. Apart firom its 
information the article is worth studying for its literary 
charm. Not to spoil the pleasure of the full reading, only 
one passage shall be quoted. “.The Florida frosts are tre- 
mendously severe. I have found a cup of tea poured out 
overnight frozen sohd beside me in the morning.” What 
this means in a country whose principal business it is to 
grow oranges, leaps to. the eye. The number is full of good 
things. But this anonymous article, evidently written by a 
fresh hand, testifies to the singular and long-hved quality 
of Maga to attract new blood of precious quality to her 
venerable self. 

In the graces of genial irony, writes my Nautical Retainer, 
Mr. G. S. Street has scarcely a single hving competitor; 
and his latest collection, A Book of Stories (Constable), 
admirably illustrates those gifts for which his delightful 
Avidbiography of a Boy first won him notice; His style is 
fluent without effort, distinguished without affectation or 
pedantry. If his humour does not often compel to Olympian 
laught^, it is, on the other hand, never studied nor over- 
exquisite, nor strained for effect. He writes in the manner 
of a ready and accomplished talker. The range of his world 
is not a wide one, though he contrives cleverly to vary his 
types. But in his present- book he seems to show a broader 
and more generous outlook on life than was found in an 
earlier volume — Episodes — ‘which dealt almost exclusively 
with the seamier side of things. Within such limits as he 
still acknowledges, Mr. Street’s wit is like a rare wine that 
asks a nice and discerning palate. His vintages, unsuited 
to universal consumption, are small, but the cycle in which 
they recur is a cycle of Tokay, He is best in some of his 
shorter sketches, but where anything like a plot is required 
-his work tends to become perfunctory ; his ideas grow com- 
monplace or dse palpably impossible. He easily gets 


tired, too, and goes in morbid feai’, always unjustified, of 
boring his readers by prolixity. Either for this reason, pr 
to save himself trouble, he hkes better to portray his 
characters by cursive description and analysis than to let us 
form our judgment of them by their speech. Yet his 
dialogue, where it too seldom occurs, is almost always excel- 
lent in its nearness to nature. When his theme threatens 
to grow serious he is apt to shirk it, being a little seH- 
conscious in the matter of sentiment, and fearful, Hke the 
typical Enghshman he is, of inviting ridicule by emotional 
exposure. Accordingly, he sometimes keeps up a brave 
show of levity in defiance of the situation’s demands. These 
however, are rather matters of temperament which do not 
affect the constant and abiding charm of his style. 

Miss Frances Poynter, though not a new novelist, is a 
fresh acquaintance of my Baronite’s. If her earlier works 
are as good as Michael Ferrier (Macmillan), they are worth 
looking up. Michael himself, although a poet, is not pecu- 
liarly attractive, and there is something a little thin about 
the quahty of Miss Umfraville, Having thus genially 
disposed of the hero and heroine, my Baronite has unquali- 
fied praise for Miss Beaven^ one of those quiet, unselfish, 
untiring agencies who in difficult circumstances make homes 
happy. It is a skilful touch of unpremeditated art whereby 
Miss Poynter, through this estimable but somewhat stolid 
medium, introduces Colonel Vmfraville. He does not at 
any stage of the story bodily appear on the scene. He 
reveals himself in letters addressed to his daughter’s com- 
panion and guide, a delightful flash of froth on the cup 
of other people’s life. Another clever character-sketch is 
Mr. MUlSf the prosaic, pragmatic M,P. 

In The Round of the Baskervilles (George Newnes) Mr. 
Conan Doyle revives in modem fashion the touch of a 
vanished hand, the scratching of a pen that has long been 
still. Consciously or unconsciously, probably the latter, he 
produces for us effects analogous to those achieved by Mrs. 
Radolifee. He wields the spdl of her weird imagination, 
and, with the assistance of a modem detective, everything 
is in due time unravelled and the supernatural becomes the 
commonplace. As in the Mysteries of Vdolphoy in The 
Round of the Baskervilles the candle goes out at the critical 
moment. Trust Sherlock Rolmes for carrying about with 
him a supply of matches that will strike on the box or any- 
where else. The highest comphment my Baronite can pay 
the romancer is to admit that the chapter of explanation is 
the most disappointing in the book. The trail is so cleverly 
laid, incident so generously supplied, and the thing kept 
going at such breathless paco, that when the enchanted 
reader is, as necessarily he must be, dumped down on the 
common asphalted unsympathetic earth, a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction steals o’er the mind. With my Baronite it 
takes the definite form of strongly objecting to the phos- 
phoms. It is a cheap device unworthy the art of the creator 
of Sherlock Rolmes. But that is a detail. The story is a 
masterpiece of ingenuity, its narration a model of graphic 
power. 

Should any of the Baron’s gentlemen-readers be anxious 
as to the up-to-date state of their acquaintance with the 
French language, let them borrow, emphatically boi?:ow. 
La Vedette, a reman written by Yvette Guilbert, recently 
published ; and let them also purdiase (this they need not 
borrow) some quite modem Dictionnaire d^ Argot, and even 
then the Baron doubts if all the phrases and expressions go 
graphically used by the free-and-easy authoress (and song- 
stress) will be found therein. That the book so loaned wall 
be punctually returned, long before the guileless Enghsh 
reader shall have got half-way through it, is (unless the 
owner informs you that he has “ no further use for it ”) a 
“cert” on which a hundred to one will be laid by the 
prescient and sporting Baron de B.-W. 
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ACTORS AT BOW STREET. 

n. 

Mrs. Langtry and the whole company 
recently performing in Mile. Mars at 
the Imperial Theatre, were prosecuted 
hy the Society for the Protection of 
Immigrants for cruelty to the Pxench 
language. 

Mr. A. B, Walklet, dramatic critic of 
the Times, speaking as usual in broken 
English, said that the pronunciation of 
the performers at the Th4toe Imperial 
was more assommant than anything at 
which he had ever assisted. 

Mr. H. G, Wells said that he was 
familiar with Mars. There was no 
reason why good French should be 
expected from anyone connected with 
it, whether Mademoiselle or Madame. 
His own experience of Martian dialogue 
was a prolonged ululation. 

M. Paul Gambon, French ambassador 
at the Court of St. James’s, stated that 
he had attended a performance- of MUe. 
Mars. He was not aware that any 
French was spoken in the play. 

Mrs. Langtry, in her defence, reminded 
the Bench that die was a native of 
Jersey, where they spoke a patois. She 
had, however, spared no es^ense in 
providing every member of her company 
with a copy of Eugo^s French Journal 
and Ollendorff's Dialogtio^. 

On Mrs. Langtry undertaking to de- 
sist from these courses, and to revive the 
company’s native powers of attraction 
at Mr. Grundy’s Degenerating Station, 
the case was withdrawn. 

Herbert Beerbobm Tree was sum- 
moned by Ulysses, a Greek idander, 
who claimed substantial damages for 
the injury to his reputation caused by 
the defendant’s impersonation of him 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre^ 

Herr Edgbn Sandow, K.O., Oatdy 
chucker-out at Dumb-bell’s bank), who 
appeared for the plaintiff, said that his 
client’s name had become a household 
word for feats of strength and endur- 
ance. Judge then of ms horror when, 
happening to look in at the Olympic 
pantomime at Her Majesty’s, he foipid 
himself personated by a gentleman 
whose biceps was lamentably deficient 
and whoso calf measurement could not 
exceed ten inches. He objected also to 
Mr. Tree’s habit of placing his hand on 
his hip. Ulysses never did things like 
that. Nor did he speak his winded words 
in that tone of voice. He claimed one 
thousand talents damages. 

Mr. William Arober, a brawny Scot 
of military bearing, said that ne had 
tested the genuine bow of Ulysses in 
the grounds of the Toxophilite Society. 
The bow used at Her fcjesty’s was a 
flexible imitation and might have been 
pulled by Penelope. 

Friedrich Bogenbruster, a German 



“A WOMAN^ IS THE AGE SHE LOOKS." 

Fisitor ( Jcmdly ), “How old abb you, dear « ” 

IaUU Girl {irnth great d%gnily). “I*mnot old at all. Granny’s old, but mother’s 

YOUNG AND DADDY ’S YOUNG, AND I ’M FjBBr YOUNG ! ” 

waiter giving an address in Greek Tree, though of willowy figure, was 
Street, and holding a certificate for really a man of herculean strength, 
veracity from Lord Rosebery, deposed The weight and heat of the pillows 
that Ulysses frequently dined at the required by him, to fill the part of 
restaurant where he was employed, and Falstaff were beyond the dreams of 
thought nothing of a hecatomb of Hd. adiposity. He had also endured severe 
Cross - examined by Mr. Augustine frosts with apparent equanimity. As 
Bibeell, K.C., he denied that by this for the plaintiff’s scandalous deprecia- 
phrase he imputed cannibalism to the tion of ids client’s physique, he had 
plaintifi. only to say that Baron Liebig had 

Mr. Bireell, in replying for the recently bestowed on him the Order of 
defendant, produced a menu of the the Fatted Calf. 

last dinner of the Homer Eliayyam Judgment was given for the plaintiff, 
Club, a gathering of devout Musclemen, and Mr. Tree was ordered to take wrest- 
at which Mr. took the chair. His ling lessons with Professor Oabeeee, 
client not only partook of eveiy dish, late of the Alhambra, the vanquisher of 
but made a long speech afterwards,, the Terrible Greek and the vanishing 
Appearances were deceptive, and Mr. Turk. 
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A pn-UAW TTnTTnAV gargeousness of the mosaics, a queer old figure, garbed 

A. KUMAJN nujjix^Ai. sacerdotally, and rattling a money-box, approaches and 

Ik the Hotel. enters into conyersation. “I am molto vecehio,” he says, 

Home is supposed to be inhabited by Romans. Desiring “ molto eecchio. I hare eighty-six years ; but, ha, ha ! I am 

to do at Rome as the Romans do, I endeavour to discover yet. mt is your mh? tliere are 

Eomans Toy wliom example may be taken. Ccanplete failure, tambjm at home? Oh . two, are there . Well done, well 
lotting aside guides, who are cosmopolitan humbugs, and blessed medal of St. Mark for one of the 

cabmen, who might be of any nationality, and artists’ Oh, thank you, Signor, thank you— the two lire 

models, who are obviously got up for show, there is, so far JJpl go to the poor, and now I go to pmy for you and the 
as I can discover, no Roman in Rome, Two invading Signora and the tvro bombzm— ha, ha . They say I am like 
hordes, one Gennan, the other American, have descended the Pope (he strops ks w^ed, merry old face), but I 
upon Rome and taken possession of it. Such natives as to him. He has eimt years more than 1. Good- 

have not been slain are kept in rigorous confinement and ^7®* Signor, I go to pray. Then we go out again to the 
are only allowed out for air in the dead of night. You can pigeons and the glory of the Piazza, 
hear their chains clanking in the Oorso, the Condotti and , — ■ 7 ■ 

the Via Nazionale. In the daytime gutturals and nasals ^ ^ t o. 

TYii-ngIfl meUifl-uously in every gallery, churdbL, ruin and THE OXFORD INNOCENTS, 

hotd throughout &e etemd city^^ Tms,^no doubt, a^COnse- As the college authorities lire secluded from the world, and 


quence of PkestOE Henry’s visit to United States, Populations so are like children as to commercial matters 


’Mr, JHAodes'sJFtlL] 


of Germany and America, having agreed to meet rather 
more and less than half way, have pitched upon Rome. In 
the hall of our hotel I see one stray Englishman, with his 


wife, amidst a seething crowd from tiie Fatherland and the 
Home of the Free. He is irreproachahly dressed, clean, well geeond 
set up and carefully groomed — a little oasis amidst the fat, . i 


Place — Orid Common Room. Time — After Ball. 

First Fellow. Antehac nefas de'promere Gceevhum^ but 
think we can venture on half-a-dozen now. We can 


Second Fellow. 


It is a great sum of money. 


wiii^ i», i. .0.= ji.. 

Sa S , fr ^ “r* 

mined features with mouths mat snap tight ; shirt blouses; ows. uc y i is eir a r. 

dresses knocked out with a chisel— there you have them. j 

They read extracts from Raada&er to Pa at lunch. Pa shows p. . (nmfh UiwirvurA -nrinoiT^lA nf ititorasif 

only a moderate interest: “ Guess we ’ve seen them things, ^ hurrumr) The principle of interest. 

’ Yon hand over your money and they give you an income. 


he remarks, “we don’t want to read about ’em.' 
In Naples. 


)u hand over your money and they give you an income. 
Third Fellow. Who are they? 

First Fdtow {vagudy). The stocks and shares. I believe 


Dirt, confusion, yells ; ofBcious, extortionate cab-drivers Ibey are called Consuls, which is an odd classical survival, 
lashing undersized horses up steep hills ; beggars ; vendors by the way. 

of coloured post-cards ; herds of goats everywhere ; carts Second Fellow {with approval). A good name. How much 
drawn by curiously assorted teams, many by an ox, a mule income will they give us, do you think ? 
and a pony harnessed three abreast ; nurses in gorgeous First Fellow. I don’t know exactly how interest stands 
raiment, their heads decorated with huge ribbons streaming now. After the time of Sulla legal interest was fixed at 
down to the ground, enormous brass combs with shining oentesima pars per month, which would be twelve per cent, 

^obs in their back hair— such is one’s first (and last) per year. I suppose we ought to get about that, 

impression of life in Naples. “ See Naples and die” is all Third Fdlow {disappointed). Then we shan’t get a 

very well as a proverb ; but your death, if it takes place, will hun(ked thousand a year ? 

probably be the result, not of aesthetic joy, hut of incessant First Fellow. Hardly tl^t, I ’m afraid. But give me a 
clamour, never-ending trouble with cabmen, and the sight piece of paper and a pencil, and I ’ll work it out. 
of poor suffering animals urged to tasks beyond their [Does large sums. 

strength hy brutal Neapolitans. Second Fellow {ejaculates admiringly). Koi jifjp dpiBfi6v, 

Fbom Naeleb to Aotwheee. * w •* ■ A .. j • • • 

Here IS a concise guide to raiRray traTeUing in simple or componnd interest ? 

stataon at i^t two hours I understand compound, 

before adTertsed time of startog. The train then s^s an p hungry Gxee&ng. 

ho^ late. On ^e way the a^e of your ca^ge catdM fire p teliele in large sums like that it ought 

Ti J fT ^ luggage, to a coi^artment be compound. But never mind ; if you don’t nnderstSid 

already m. Tks gen^y happeim again ^ it, no one ^se does. After all, this is Lt Cambridge. 

Aem amvM at its destination two Ws and a-h^ late, p^^^ Anyhow, the business-men will look to 

£? it “ interesW to know more or less bow much 

having amved at all. You speud ^othw hour or so m ^ j. Have yo5 finished that sum? 

^i^g yom luggage and eventually get to ypi^ hotd piraFeLv. Yes. A hundred thousand pounds at twelve 

percat dmpb W, ™ todre a»W . 

. ~ year ; if it ought to be compound mterest I suppose it will 

. , Venice. ^30 more, but I am not dear on tiat point. 

Udmhtful silence and repose. No cabs, no cab-drivers, Second Fellow. ttAXiv. I am sure no Oambridge man 
no sufferii^ horses. Everything gay, cheerful and light- could have got a more satisfactory result. In nostris 
hearted. You may die in Naples, hut Venice is the place nummis versahimur, as Oioebo says. We pkall be able tc 
to live in. In St. Mark’s, while we are drinking in the live within our income. 
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Third Fdlow. I thought it would 
have heen a hundred thousand. 

Fourth Fellow {after reflection). Any- 
how, it will he ample to enable us conr 
tinuare dapeSy to maintain the dignity 
and comfort of the hi^h table. 

[Exeunt omnea, exulting in good Latin. 

FAMILIAEITT. 

[“ Sir Habby Johnston’s 1oii« soiouni m the 
very heart of the Bark Contineiit has Drought him 
to re wd the area of his admiuistratioii very much 
as a Borough Mayor would look upon Brl^n or 
Camherwell. He has, in fact, found Equatorial 
A&ica astonishingly humdrum; even a cannibal 
has no imaginative possibilities for the intrepid 
explorer .” — JEvenxng Standard.') 

Time was I loved, in search of sport, 

To paddle down some unknown river, 
And when I heard the hippo snort 
I felt a wild ecstatic quiver. 

Now, wheresoe’er I wend my way, 

I ini Cook’s tourists there before me. 
While as for hippos, frankly, they 
Just bore me. 

Time was the very vaguest thought 
Of cannibals a wild delight meant ; 
To see them at their orgies brought 
A mad, ddirious excitement. 

Now, if I meet them, they begm 
On coronations or the weather. 

Or ask me, “ Shall we have a gin 
Together?” 

Time was the tiger’s angow roar, 

[ Heard throng the midnight jungle, 
thrilled me ; 

I salhed forth, intent on gore, — 

The spirit of adventure filled me. 
Now^ if i come across his lair, 

I thrill no longer-^uch is habit ; 

I simply shoot him like a hare 
Or rabbit. 

Time was the monarch of the beasts 
Eoved through the woods to prey and 
ravage. 

And make his sanguinary feasts 
Upon the unprotected savage. 

Now savages drink dry champagne. 
From Hons they no longer suffer, 

Save when they meet to entertain 
Some duffer. 




I M 








THE TEL&DE CRAZE. 

[** Tbe latest recruit to the army of gentlemen 
shopkeepers is a Lieut.-Colonel, B.S.O., who is 
openug a hairdresser’s riiop. The enterprismg 
warrior's new venture is due to his discovery, 
during a recent visit to Canada, of an American- 
Indian recipe for ouring incipient baldness, about 
which wonaerfol stories are related.” 

^ JDaily Fapw.) 

The following rumours, with others, 
have also reached us. We understand 
that thev are sent, not as a guarantee 
of good faith, but for publication. 

A well-known and popular K.C. will 
shortly enter the crowded lanks^ of 
trade. The legal luminary has just 
returned from a trip to the East, where 
he successfully defended a particularly 
gory potentate who was accused of 


WHEN IN DOUBT-DON'T! 

SoBNifr— Cbwntfy Station. 

GerJt. ‘‘Are the sandwiches eebsh, my boy?” 

Cwmiry YmOi. “Don't know, I'm sure, Sib. I've only been hbbb a fortnight’” 

breaking an old custom by killing seven will shortly glitter on the fascia of a 
wives instead of five (the number allow- tailor’s shop. His lordship is the fortu- 
able), when the cook, in a moment of nate patentee of a seamless and detach- 
abstiaction, used knife polish instead of able frock-coat which by a smple 
baking powder. The potentate, having arrangement of buttons and elastic can 
celebrated his acquittal by shooting a be transformed into an evening-dress 
son-in-law, rewarded his defender by garment, thus enabling the wearer to 
presenting bim with a recipe for black- walk in the Park till seven, and them 
mg which had been in the family for change^ bdaind a tree for dinner. His 
centuries. The K.C. intends to open Lordship will attend daily for the first 
boot-blacking rooms in Bond Street, and fortnight to give practical and person^ 
mH personafly decorate customers’ boots demonstration of the properties of his 
from four till six the first Thursday in patent. 

every month. Boot-blacking parties are N.B. — ^Most of the trees have already 

expected to be quite a feature during been booked for Coronation week, and 
the Coronation festivities. even now there is quite a run on the 

The name of a distinguished Biidiop flowering shrubs. 
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THE ETERNAL “HONEYSUCKLE AND THE BEE.” 

Misguided Boucecowrse Musidm, zz ! B — ^zz ! OK JL sxrMSiER aptibrnoon ! ” 


A PLEBISCITE. 

Bardhester College, 

De\b Mr. Punch, — ^This is going to 
be a jolly exciting term, and no mistake. 
The day after we got back we were all 
called into Qreat School after second 
lesson, and lie Head made a long 
speech. First, he read a lot out of 
Mir. Rhodes’s wiH, and it seemed pretty 
sensible. (I Ve quite decided upon my 
profession now. I’m going to be a 
Fellow of Oriel.) Mr. Rhodes, we heard, 
liked to paint places red, and I do a 
little that way myself, eraecially at the 
end of term. Then the Head explained 


that the Gcvemors of the Colley mean 
to found apprize on Mr. Rhodeses lines. 
They ’re going to give a fiver on speech 
day to “the most popular and amiable 
boy in the school,” and every chap is 
to vote for the one he thinks ought to 
have the prize. Rapping idea, isn’t it ? 

Of course everyone saw at once that 
there were only three or four in the 
running. Geegson might have had a 
chance, only^ he hurt his thumb on 
Monday playing fives, and he won’t be 
able to fight for a good while. Tanored 
major is pretty useful wi& his fists, 
too, but I don’t think he ’ll win. How- 
ever, he ’s workiag hard for it, and I 
found him the other afternoon making 


what he called “ a preliminary canvass ” 
in. his own dormitory. He was persuad- 
ing young JuBBiNS to vote for him, 
because, though Jubbtnb is only in 
Upper Middle Two, his influence with 
the rest of the Middle School is con- 
siderable. Tanored had Jubbinb’s head 
under his arm, and was shouting : “Am 
I amiable ? Am I loving and kind to my 
juniors ? Am I the most popular boy 
in the school ? Say yes, you little beast, 
or I ’ll knock your ugly head off 1 ” Of 
course Tanored can get a few votes that 
way, but he won’t be able to manage 
the upper forms. Warburton is anolher 
candidate. He asked me to be one of 
his committee, and I agreed. We hold 
secret meetings in his rooms, and 
there ’s unlimited cocoa and cake and 
mixed biscuits always going. Then 
another chap called Hedges, who ’s 
frightfully clever, also asked me to be 
I on his committee. He didn’t know I was 
on Warburton’s, and I couldn’t tell 
him, being under a vow of secrecy. 
There’s no cocoa or cake to be Lad 
out of Hedges, but he ’s A1 at Latin 
verse, so he does all my elegiacs for 
me. 

Chambers, the head of cricket, is said 
to be standing, and if he happens to 
make a century or two this term he 
ought to have a chance. (Hedges won’t 
have a look in, though I don’t teU him 
so. He does elegiacs for about a dozen 
fellowB and “J^bi” for fifteen or 
sixteen more, but he’d have to help 
half the school with their work to win.) 
Chambers hasn’t asked me to be on his 
committee yet, but he enquired the 
other day in the pavilion whether I 
thought tiiat he was popular. I replied 
that I hadn’t made up my mind — ^it 
depended whether I was given my 
second eleven colours this term. So I 
hope to scoop them, as well as plenty 
of food and perhaps a prize for classics, 
out of this Rhodes game. 

The mm thing is — and it would have 
made poor old Rhodes pretty sick if 
he ’d known it — that the really best set 
in the school loathe the whole idea. 
Some of them have said that they’ll 
kick any chap who votes for them, and 
they wouldn’t touch a “popularity 
prize ” with the end of a barge-pole. 

Tours sincerely, 

Thomas Jenxs. 


FOOD FOR REFLECTION. 

When, holding Cokden’s creed outworn, 
The Government with tenets lax 
Comes down upon the nation’s com, 
Free-traders wince at such attacks. 

Outsiders — caring not a whit — 
Impartiality maintain ; 

Yet such a tax, we hll admit. 

Goes certainly against the grain. 



TEYING IT ON. 

Autoltoos H-oes-B-ch. “ THESE BRACELETS HAVE JUST COME IN AGAIN, MISS.” 

Miss Ebeb-Teadb. ” DON’T THEY LOOK RATHER LKE HANDOUEFS ? ” 

Atoiltods. “ OH ! NOT AT ALL, I ASSURE YOU; YOU WON’T KNOW YOU 'VE GOT ’EM ON.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extbaoted peom the Diaet op Toby, M.P. 

Kouse of Commons, Monday, Ayril 14. 
— ^House crowded in every part ; on 
floor, in side galleries, in Strangers’ 
Qs,llery to topmost tier. It is Budget 
Nigtt. Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
sum involves the biggest figures 
manipulated since history began. More- 
over, with even intenser interest than 
the wonder what St. Mighael will do 
with his millions, comes the old-time 
question. Is it peace ? ItoroE Arthur, 
making careful reply, comes nearer 
answering “ Yes ” than on any previous 
occasion. 

This gives St. Miohaeil opportunity, 
deftly seized, of posing in that attitude 
of Spartan virtue which delights the 
looker-on, pleasing him with subtle 
consciousness of faring possession of 
that virtue, somebody else being the 
victim of enforcement of its stem 
principle. If the war be nearly over, 
or if there be reasonable hope (this St. 
Michael admitted) that peace pourpar- 
lers at Pretoria will have happy issue, 
there wiU be immediate falling-ofE in 
war expenditure. C.-B., having this 
truism in mind, suggested Budget 
should be postponed till situation 
cleared up. 

Here was St. Michael’s opportunity ; 
he seized it by the hair. Peace 
truly nodght be at hand. He went so 
&r as to indicate belief that it was. 
But for a man of high principle, 
colleague in a Cabinet of heroic mould, 
trifling considerations of a few millions 
of (other people’s) money not to be 
thought of. Accordingly, Budget for 
coming year based upon assumption 
that war will run its full course. H it 
doesn’t, supposing the war flag furled 
next week or next month, the extra 
eighteen millions and a-half raised for 
additional war expenses won’t be found 
inconveniently in the way. 

“Lots to do with it,” said St. 
Michael, waving his hand cheerily; 
“rebuild the farms we burnt down; 
re-stock ’em ; set up in business again 
the brave burghers who have been 
fighting us for more than two years; 
settle up any outstanding accounts for 
Hungarian horses, cold pressed beef, and 
other little bills from gentlemen of 
German birth and an ancient faith 
who have been good enough to assist 
us on commercial lines. Why, bless 
you, your eighteen and a-half millions 
will go like winking, war or no war. 
In fe,ct, I’m not sure that by-and-by 
I shan’t come and ask you to autho- 
rise additional loan of ten or twelve 
millions on Treasury Bills or Exchequer 
Bonds. Meanwhile, all you’ve got to 
do is to stump up. Another penny in 
the £ on the Income Tax ; a twopenny 



THE (TAX-OH-) OOEH-ORAKE. 

(Col. H-w-bd V-no-nt.) 

stamp on the homely cheque ; re-intro- much as if they were an equal^number 
duction of the good old principle of tax- of brass farthings.” "" 

ing com. There you are.” By-and-by other views will be taken. 

At this last proposition a sound, with and other things said. This the im- 
singular appropriateness sug^sting pression conveyed by dose observation 
the cry of a corncrake, startled House, of crowded House on Budget Night. 

It was only Howard Vixoent observing Business done . — ^Budget introduced. 

“ Hear ! hear ! ” His jubilation reason- House of Lords, Tuesday. — “ I forgot 

able enough. A more curious study Qoschex,” said Eatsdoiph Churchill at 
was the hilarious spirit in which the the most critical turn in his life. “I 
House faced the music, running up to forgot Lord Rosebbry,’* said the Markiss, 
the tune of one hundred and eighty-five with hasty glance at the londy, just 
and a half millions sterling. Sark’s now empty, furrow bdow Gangway, 
keen insight explained the phenomena. House in mourning for the lost 
“On mese occasions,” he said, “a Leader of the Opposition. TheMARxrss, 
man never thinks of himself. You chanting his requiem, observed, among 
noticed how the Irish Members cheered other claims to distinction, that Kim- 
the additional penny on the Income Tax berlet belonged wholly to the House of 
and the doubling of the stamp on Lords. 

cheques. They vml be able to contem- “ I cannot remember the case of any 
plate with equanimity the fresh burden other Leader in this House,” he added, 
cast upon gentlemen opposite, and upon “who had never been in the House of 
the already pauperised coal- owners Commons.”^ 

above the Gangway on their side. As A peculiar distinction about Lord 
for the re-imposition of the com tax, Rosebery is that not only was he never 
even if the worst fears be realized and in the House of Commons but that this 
a farthing per loaf be added to the price accident of his birth and state is fre- 
of daily bread, though possibly em- quently made by him the subject of 
barrassing to the poor man, it won’t special lament. The Maekiss, thinking 
hurt us. We can always eat toast, of his own early days, when from his 
Then there is the delightful expedient place in the Commons he chiefly 
of again suspending the Sinking Fund delighted in pouring contumely and 
and adding to the National Debt, scorn on Dizzy, all unconscious of the 
Finally there is the heroic attitude fate fortune had in store for him when, 
alluded to, presenting to the world home from Berlin, he should walk arm- 
in general, in particuSir to the Boer in-arm with his esteemed Leader, bring- 
leaders in conference at Pretoria, the ing peace with honoury-meditating on 
spectacle of a great nation that regards this mteresting episode in a great career 
additional war expenditure of eighteen he “forgot Lord Rosebery,” and was 
millions and a-half golden sovereigns gently reminded of his existence by 
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Earl Spenoek, wlio lias no opportunity 
of forgetting it. 

Sine low, mj lute, sing low, my lute, 

We die and are forgotten. 

That inevitahle. But good friends 
might as -well wait till we are dead 
before they quite forget. 

The inddent not without its moral. 
It is especially true in public life that 
no man can serve two masters. Must 
either devote himself and all his 
energies to public affairs, or, definitively 
abandoning the race for the front, may 
frankly and wholly give himselE up to 
the cultivation of his lonely furrow. 

Business done. — In the Commons 
Budget resolutions carried through 
Committee. Good deal of grumbling. 
Usual large majorities. 

Mansion House, Wednesday, — In 
early days House of Commons did not 
feel bound always to meet at West- 
minster. Occasionally sojourned at 
Oxford and elsewhere. To-night tem- 
porarily recurs to old habits. Fore- 
gather at Mansion House on hospitable 
invitation of Lord Matob to meet the 
Speaker. No difficulty about making a 
quorum. Every seat taken when Lord 
Mayor’s Chaplaon read prayers (before 
meat). House made at once. Speaker 
to the fore ; in attendance, Sergeant-at- 
Arms, Deputy Sergeant, Chaplain, and 
eke Ihe Doorkeepers, dining in John- 
sonian fashion behind the screen. 

Principal variation from ordinary 
procedure was that Lord Mayor, not the 
Speaker, was in the chair, conducted 
thither by Mace and Sword Bearer. 
Situation added flavour to the turtle 
soup, age to the champagne. At West- 
minster the Speaker is lord of all he 
surveys from the Chair. Awaiting his 
nod Members feverishly con undelivered 
speeches. To-night it is the Speaker who 
must wait till called upon. No one knoses 
what would happen suppose he, from 
long habit, rose and on his own initia- 
tive delivered a few remarks. Suppose 
the powdered, gorgeously -uniformed 
bodyguard of the Lord Mayor would 
fall upon him, carry him forth and wall 
him up in Guildhall. Conscious of this 
impending penalty, the Speaker, repres- 
sing inclmation to cry “ Order, order,” 
when, the waiter being in the room, he 
desired to have his glass re-filLed, sat 
silent, subdued, till in due course he 
caught the Lord Mayor’s eye. When 
he rose a hearty prolonged cheer from 
crowded, not to say crammed, benches 
testified to person^ popularity won in 
the fierce light that beats on the 
Speaker’s Chair. 

Mansion House difficult place to speak 
in for those accustomed to the perfect 
acoustical properties of House of Com- 
mons. Curious consequence followed. 
Lord Mayor, proposing health of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, coupled with the 


name of Colonial Secretary, inciden- 
tally alluded to Jove. The word, wing- 
ing its way imder the too-lofty roof 
round the too-many pillars, lost half its 
letters, falling on me startled ear as 
“Jo.” That friendly colloquialism well 
enough in smoking-room conversation ; 
a little startling from Ups of Lord MEayor 
surrounded by the panoply of his 
state. Members disposed to shake their 
heads over supposed indiscretion. 

“ It ’s aU right,” said the Member for 
Sark. “ Li this case Jove and Joe practi- 
cally the same thing.” 

Business done. — Turtle, whitebait, 
baron of beef, the Widow CUcquot 



■What Mb. Pickwick is Cohino To. 


<*W111 the right hon. gentleman, the Colonial 
Secretary, kmdly oblige me by replying personally 
and in a loud and distinct voice tc Question No. 34, 
and with the left elbow leaning lightly on the box. 
The head a little more to the right, please. 
Thank you.” 

impartially lavishing her charms upon 
honourable Members, married or single. 

House of Commons, Thursday. — ^Earl 
Peroy sorry he spoke. Wanted to kp.ow 
what ’s to be done about Colonel Lynch, 
whom at a by-election last year an 
inteUigent and patriotic electorate pre- 
ferred to Horace Plunkett. Seems the 
gallant, but fugitive, Colonel is embar- 
rassed by possession of houses and land 
in Ike neighbourhood of Galway. The 
Irish tenant, with native politeness, 
instinctively sets himself to rdieve him. 

“Sure, the Colonel,” they say, “a 
rale Landleaguer, a fnend of William 
O’Brien, a colleague of John Dillon’s, 
wouldn’t be so mane as to take a penny 


of rint. He’d blush if we bothered 
him by offering it.” 

So they didn’t ; the Colonel not 
that sort of a man. All very well for 
Patrick O’Brien, Mr. Flynn and. Mr. 
Flavin to denounce landlords who 
expect their rent to be paid. Them- 
selves haven’t any to draw. Colonel 
Lynch has a Uttle, and since his tenants, 
on the deUcate but mistaken considera- 
tion hinted at, don’t pay up, he 
sues them, just as if he were Lord 
Londonderry, Lord Ardilaun, or others 
of “ the Orange gang ” loudly denounced 
to-night by John Duidn. 

Earl Percy wants to know whether 
Colonel Lynch, lurking abroad under 
charge of high treason, will be pre- 
vented from using His Majesty’s Courts 
for recovery of rents. Before Attorney- 
General could reply up gat Irish 
Member and asked Attorney-General 
whether he was aware that three of 
Lord Percy’s ancestors were hanged for 
high treason ? 

For point and appositeness that beats 
Bannagher. 

Business done. — ^None. Irish Mem- 
bers,shouldering aside Budget appointed 
for discussion, ^propiiated sitting to 
abuse of Iridi Executive and Colonel 
Lynch’s co-landlords. 


THE CAEEFUL CALEDONIAN’S 
LAMENT. 

[Tbe Budget imposes an extra penny upon cbeques.] 

Ye banks and brains o’ monied men. 
How can my funds the Budget bear ? 

How can I sign my little cheques 
Wi’out a bosom fu’ o’ care ? 

Ye ’ll break me yet, ye little cheques, 
That aince I drew wi’ sma’ concern. 

Twa pence 1 I couldna gie awa’ 

Sae fell a sum wi’out return. 

Aft hae I paid some awfu’ bill 
Wi* paper I was blithe to sign ; 

Twa bawbees wasna muckle waste, 

And cheques, ye ken, look biaw an’ 
fine. 

Wi’ lightsome heart I signed my name, 
I signed it wi’ a flourish free ; 

But noo nae mair I ’ll bank my cash, 

A stockin ’s guid enough for me. 


Who Names these Ships ? 

Two of the latest creations of the 
White Star Line have received the 
singularly ill - constructed n^es of 
Athenie and Gorinthic (both sic). The 
following titles, formed on the same 
principle, have been suggested for 
fresh additions to the famic gala^" 
of the Milkio Way: — BritiG, Bomie, 
Moroccic, Bortuguio, Jeriehic, Etonic, 
Bugbeiie, Punehic, and Seorsic, 
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THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 

[** There is nothing in the world so desirable as 
a poptio hfe— if uninterrupted, without anxieties 
for the daily bread, sustained by noble thought 
and encouraged by great success .”— Walter 
Bescmi^B ^^Autobiography ”] 

0 GIVE me not the soldier’s lot 
With, marches hot and dnsty, 

Nor let me, like a lawyer, rot 
Mid parchments old and mnsty ; 

Nor hid me seek the City, where. 

From mom till evening, anxious care 
StiU haggles over stock and share 
In chambers foul and fusty. 

But let me keep my study snug, 

On downy couch reclining, 

While Ponto slumbers on the rug, 

And sweetly dreams of diniug. 

There let me bask before the fire 
And watch the cloudlets leave my briar, 
Like fragrant incense floating higher. 

In cirdes intertwining. 

And dose within my easy reach 
May poets, wits and sages 
Be ^thered on my shelves to teach 
The wisdom of the ages ; 

Bid Sha.xspe\re sing, now grave, now 

^ T . 

Or Lovelace pipe his matchless lay, 

Or let me while an hour away 
O’er Milton’s classic pages. 

And, seeing that true poets shrink 
From all that ’s mean and sordid, 
And shudder when compelled to think 
Of being lodged and boarded, 

A modest competence be mine — 

A well-filled pipe, a butt of wine — 
Some hundreds yearly, eight or nine, 

In Consols safely hoarded. 

And, since neglect is like a frost 
j That nips each young endeavour, 

1 1 ’d have the world, in wonder lost, 

I Pronounce my volumes clever. 

I These modest gifts vouchsafe to me, 
i Ye Sacred Nine, and I will be 
I Your very humble devotee 
Forever and forever. 


“ STEPHANI8MOLOGY.” 

The above novel and pretty term 
(according to the GfZohe of April 16) has 
been coined to express the science of 
Coronation-lore and aU thereto pertain- 
ing. Those who wish to obtam the 
necessary diploma will be required to 

C the following paper, or else stop at 
e. 

1. State the cubic capacity of an 
average London flat and &e maximum 
numl^ of “shake-downs” each room 
will contain, mentioning the remotest 
degree of country-cousinship which can 
be hdd to constitute a claim on the 
flat-owner’s hospitality for June 26 
and 27. 

2, Compare the various metropolitan 





















THE DOG KNEW HIM. 

Farmer. yotje noa, Donald?” 

DoruUd. “Sold him in the market to-day.” 

Farmer {vndignaTdly). “You had no right to sell him; such a good, useful dogI 
See to getting him back at once I ” 

DmoM. “Hoot, mon, dinna fash yersel*. Ta peastie knows mb terra webl; I 
HAVE sold him MONY TIMES BEFORE ! ” 


parks as sleeping-grounds, drawing as 
lar as possible on your personal experi- 
ence. What is the proper way to camp 
out on a bench ? 

3. Calculate, to the nearest sixpence, 
the price of the standard penny bun 
during the Coronation week ; and esti- 
mate your chances of getting at any rate 
one square mesd at the King’s expense. 

4. Assuming that all me seats to 
view the processions will be taken by 
Americans, which particular kerbstone 
would you recommend on this occasion ? 
Have you reason to suppose there will 
be a “ slump ” in railmgs or a Trust 
in lamp-posts ? 

5. Quote statistics to show (i) how 
many scribes at the British Museum are 
compiling descriptions of the ceremony 
nine we^s beforehand ; (ii) how many 
babies are going to be called ‘ ‘ Ooronatia’ ’ 
and similar names ; and (iii) how many 
householders will display the Union 


Jack and the Royal Standard respec- 
tively v^ong side up and inside out. 

6. Give an abstract and forecast of 
the Poet Laureate’s Ode (no parodies 
permitted, but prose allowed). Show ex- 
actly where allusions to Bang Alfred, the 
th3i|)stle, thesaxifrageand Siena wiUoccur. 

7. Enumerate the various Indian 
Princes and potentates who propose to 
attend, and spell their names correctly 
if you can; explain, as plausibly as 
possible, the King of Tonga’s absence, 
and draw a picture of the Earl-Marshal 
struggling with the List of Precedence. 

8. Write a short essay from either 
the burglars’ or the pickpockets’ point 
of view on the advantages of a Coronar 
tion, and summarise the feelings of the 
City and Metropolitan police through- 
out the period in question. 

9. Decide which is to be the national 
flower, as nobody else seems to be able 
to do so. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S BIRTHDAY, APRIL 23. 

“ SOTTli OF THX AOX, 

TeF AFFLAEBl, OXLIQET, THE 'WONSXB OF OXTB. STAOX.” 

<K * » «■ 

“ Thotj art Aliva still, while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to bead and praise to give • ” 


‘‘THE ‘GERMAN HOOD’ 
ENTERTAINMENT.” 

Captain Basil Hood Raving cliosen 
the ElizaRethan period for the story of 
his opera at the Savoy Theatre — a story 
which only hy extreme courtesy could he 
possibly dignified by being described 
as a “plot”— has apparently done his 
utmost to bring his dialogue “ back to 
date” and to flavour it as strongly 
as possible with sixteenth - century 
“English as she was spoke” in the 
time of Elizabeth. 

Aye, marry, and hath not Master Basil 
Hood, “captain” by your leave, my 
masters, deftly done his sdf-appointed 
task? Hath he not caught the very 
trick of Will Shaxspeare’s quips, 
cranks, and quiddities? Doth he not 
speak of a doctor as “a leech,” and 
of a larky young woman as a “ wild 
wench”? Doth he not show us the 
“humours” of Pistol^ and the stohd 
drollery of the downi^ grave-digger? 
Go to ! Hath he not glibly his 
“marry,” his “nay,” his “thees and 
thous,” his “ayes,” all right, and a 
brave song concerning the Yeomen of 
England ? By my halidom, and marry 
come up, this same captain’s book is 
full of quaint Elizabethan conceits, and 
among the quaintest is a kind of 
twentieth-century topical song sung 
by Master Wilkins^ a player who turns 
his back on Her Gracious Majesty, 
which is “an insult to her very face,” 
as our Waggish-WiUiam-Shakspearian 
hbrettist would express it. 

Evidently Captain Hood, who may be 
credited with miving studied the sub- 
ject for the purposes of this libretto, 
does not hold the humour of these 
Elizabethan players, nor the wit either 
of Sir Walter Raleigh or of the Earl of 
Essex, in very high esteem. But let 
me turn from this fascinating subject 
to the musical opportunities in the 
opera, of which, it must be acknow- 
ledged, there be many, various and as 
neatly introduced as, according to old 
operatic tradition, was the song of “ Mi/ 
Cottage near a Wood'' by the tenor 
who led up to it by exclaiming, “ See ! 
a table ! and made of wood ! ! Ah ! 
that (pathetically) reminds me of my 
‘ cottage near a wood,’ ” when he forth- 
with unburdened himself of his ballad. 
Yet have not these “opportunities” 
inspired the composer to any extra- 
ordinary effort, as his work remains, 
from first to last, at a light and pleas- 
ing level. It is, however, especially 
good when he is called upon to enliven 
the proceedings with the tripping 
measure of a rustic dance. Indeed, 
the dances are all sprightly and gain 
encores, though the significance of an 
‘ encore is considerably discounted by &e 
present practice at the Savoy, which 


encourages the taking of an encore on 
the very slightest provocation. 

The “number” that struck me as 
the most taking is the quartette, without 
a dance (!) in the second act, which 
ought to become a great favourite with 
such sweet singers as are called in to 
assist aldermanic digestions at a big 
City dinner. 2. propos of aldermen, the 
principal comic character, taken by 
Mr. Passmore, is entitled Walter Wil- 
kinsy “which,” as Sairey Gamp might 
say, “ ardroppin’ of the ‘ s,’ I drinks to 
Sir Walter Wilkin, ex-Lord Mayor, in 
aU love and tenderness.” Mr. Pass- 
more, hard-working and correct-singing 
comedian, does his very best through- 
out. 


Tis not in Passmobe to eommsiLd success, 

But he’n do more, Trombonius, Re’ll deserve it! ” 

And deserve it he most certainly 
does ; for, though the presence of 
Walter Wilkins is not absolutely essen- 
tial, yet without him where would the 
drollery be? Where would the drily 
humorous Shakspearian and Elizabethan 
clowning spirit come in ? And, indeed, 
without him the opera would scarcely 
occupy the regulation two hours. 

Everybody in it is as good as every- 
body else, and what more perfect com- 
mendation can be bestowed on the tout 
ensemble? To Mr. LrrroK as Essex, 
Mr. Evett as the imperturbable and un- 
impassioned lover, RaZeiph,Mr.KiNGHOBN 
as “ another player,” and to the giants. 
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Windsor Forest. It is a “show’* whicli, in. this time of 
rather risky plays or too frisky adaptations, may he honestly 
recommended to the “ nobility, gentry and der^ ” of Merrie 
England, married and single, and to their wives, families, 
and guileless children, as a piece no less singularly void of 
offence in dialogue than innocent of plot ; though which, 
such as it is, sufficiently serves the purpose of ^e gallant 
Captain under the command of Savoy Conimander-in-Ohief, 
WiiLTAM Greet. “Private Box.” 

“AND OH! THE OLD ENGLISH ROAST BEEF!” 

There is a 'widespread suspicion that the American monopolists are 
about to seize the control of the beef supply of this country.”— 
Ohtmiele.'] 

Overborne by the weight of Columbia’s packers. 

Old England long since disappointed her backers. 

And lowered her colours, in sign of defeat, 

At the contest of Armour— the Cannae of meat. 

But no longer content with the feats of their canners. 
The Yankees advance their victorious banners, 

Tdl at last they are able to utter the boast 
That they mean to be ruling Britannia’s roast. 


A WEIGHTY REASON. 

Mob, *‘Thet*eb tellin* me that Tam Siirdt’s turned got a 

GRKAT POET SINCE HE GABD TAB LONDON.” 

Alim. “Poet! Hoo could Tam Stirdy be a poet? Man, he 

WAS AT THE SCHULE Wl’ MJE f ” 


Messrs. Torrence and Croaipton, who are as Oog and Magog 
among the foresters, all praise is due. There is a party of 
Shakspearian clowns, a butcher, a baker, a tinker, a tailor, 
played by Messrs. Pinder, Boddy, Lewis and Rous, who are 
own brothers to Quince the bellows mender and the rest of 
the^ dramatis personce in the amateur theatrical company of 
which Bottom was the “leading man.” 

AH the ladies of the Savoy are pretty, just as “no one,” 
according to Mr. Cyrus Bantam, was “ fat or old in Ba-ath,” 
and all sweet singers; Miss Agnes Fraser, fascinating as 
Bessie (oh, the humorous originality of calling her Bessie, so 
as to create some cause of jealousy ’twixt Queen Bess and 
her !) ; Miss Pounds, charming as “ JilUAll-Alone ” (so EHza- 
bethan too!); and Miss Keddie, an ideal “May Queen.” 
Who better than Miss Rosina Brandram could represent 
the Maiden Monarch? She is the Last of the Savoyards, 
and, had she only been limited to posing at the hack of the 
stage on the barge, with the full glare of the glorious lime- 
light on her gorgeous costume and brilliant wig, she would 
ever have remained in my memory as does the figure of Mrs. 
Selby (playing the same character, assuming the same pose, 
and arriving in the same manner, only she came by penny 
steamboat) in the once famous burlesque of KenilwoiiJi, in the 
“good old Elizabethan” days of the little Strand Theatre. 

The principal dancer, Miss Winifred Hart Dyke, is one of 
the most graceful, most spirited and inspiriting of danseuses 
I have seen for a long time, and richly did she deserve the 
thoroughly hearty encore. 

Altogether, a pleasant, sparkling entertainment, beauti- 
I ^^y put on the stage, both as to the costumes and Mr. 
Hatord’s scenery, especially the second act “set” of 


An Artistic Policeman Taking Up a Subject. — ^PoHceman 
A. T. Jones, of Leeds, “ from infonnation received ” (by the 
Daily Telegraph last Friday), has been informed that “his 
painting, entitled ‘ Summer,’ representing a moorland scene 
with sheep,” has been retained by the Royal Academy 
authorities. Here ’s a lucky combination ! A Constable 
and a Moreland ! 



“THE DEVOUT LOVERS.” 

. WORSHIP HER IN DISTANT REVERENCE,’' 
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CATCHWORDS FOR THE MELLTON. 
n. — “T he Equal Eights op Mah.” 

[IzL the following liu^s a furtber attempt u mad«« 
to reproduce the nnreHsonmg hut unshakable atti- 
tude ot the rustic maid m "W obbswobthN We are 
Seven.] 

An artless, dull, meclianic fool. 

By UniorL catchwords caught — 

Why should he want a better school 
Of economic thought ? 

It was a gracious mom of Spring, 

The hour was half-past six, 

Some men were on a scaffolding 
Engaged in laying bricks. 

My fancies, soaring with the lark, 
Recurred to common soil, 

I felt I could not but remark 
The dignity of Toil. 

Anon I set this thought aside, 
Observing one that cast 
Reproaches on his mate and cried, 

“ *Ere, stow it ’ not so fast ! ” 

“ Good friend,” I said, in wonder lost, 
“ I m concerned to know 
What is the cause why you accost 
Yon earnest workman so ? 


“ It to be idle were a sin, 

I naturally ask 

Why you should want to check him in 
The middle of his task ? ” 

“Guv’nor,” he said, “you take my 
word, 

It ’s time 'e ’ad a rest ; 

It ain’t no manners in a bird 
To queer his neighbour’s nest. 

“If ’e don’t mend ’e *11 ’ave to quit ; 

I know ’is nawsty tricks ; 

*E works too rapid ; ’e ’s a bit 
Too ’andy with ’is bricks ! 

“ Take it from me, that ’s why I ’m put 
To check ’is little plan. 

An’ stop ’im tramplin’ under foot 
The Equal Rights o’ Mas I ” 

“ If in the act of laying bricks 
He tastes a human joy. 

Would you propose,” I said, “ to fix 
A term to that employ ? ” 

“ Read what the Union bosses say !” 

That guileless swain replied ; 

“ They lets us lay so much a day, 

And not a brick beside. 


“ ’E ’d like to knock the stiffuns out, 

By layin’ all he can ; 

I teU him sti-aight, * ’Ere, ’ow about 
The Equal Rights o’ Man? ’ ” 

“ Your case,” I cried, “ betra;ys a flaw ; 

The souls of men are free ; 

You seem to overlook the law 
Of manliood’s hberty. 

“ On Competition’s eager head 
You place a tyrant’s ban.” 

“ That ’s ’ow our motto runs,” he 
said — 

“ The Equai4 Rights o’ Man ! ” 

“ But you ignore,” I answer made, 

“ You place upon the shelf 
The promise of celestial aid 
To him that helps himself. 

“ Each should improve what hours he 
may 

Within his mortal span.” 

Vain words 1 he still would have his 
way;— 

“ That ’s what the Union bosses say — 

‘ The Equal Rights o’ Man ! ’ ” 

0. S. 


Toil, oxxn, 
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AIT ADIEU. 

Little boy blue with no cap to your head, 

Whom these three centuries Londoners knew, 
London’s farewell to you now has been said — 

Little boy blue ! 

Fancy would wistfully pass in review 
AH your old schooli^ows, Londoners bred — 
Lamb, Hunt, and Coleridge, once children like you. 

London goes on with monotonous tread 
Over its pavements of gloomiest hue. 

Looking yet dingier since you have fled — 

Little boy blue. 


‘‘ SANCTA SDIPIIOITAS ! ” 

(At the Cnterion Theatre.) 

** I *m a ' young girl from the country,’ 

But you can’t get over Song. 

At the commencement of last week, clever Miss Annie 
Hughes and capital company transferred themselves in two 
pieces (though the company is not broken up) from the 
rrinceof Wsdes’s to the Criterion, where the success already 
achieved will, I should be inchned to say, be not only 
continued but considerably increased. 

A Bib of Old Chelsea is, I believe, by this time as estab- 
lished a favourite vrith the pubhc as is Miss Annie Hughes 
herseH, whose rendering of “ Sattcera,” a street flower-girl, 
has won for Mrs. Oscar Beringer’s little one-act piece such 
a genuine success as is not ve^ often achieved by curtain- 
raisers of even greater pretensions. 

Miss Hughes is ably seconded by Mr. Maloolm Dunn as 
Jack Eillier, the good-natured, rather unprincipled artist, 
and Mr. Hubert Waldron, as the larky and not too sober art 
student, his fellow-lodger, Phil McDonmll. This piece, 
preceding Mr. Artotr Law’s farcical comedy, entitled 
A Qoun^ Mouse, is admirably placed, as it brings into 
strong contrast the two very different parts played by Miss 
Hughes on the same eveniug ; the one being the sketch of a 
certain type of the uneducated, outspoken, and honest 
London gutter-girl, about nineteen years old, and the other 
the flnimed impersonation of a sr^iently well-educated, 
dissembling and sharp young lady, of about the same age as 
the aforesaid gutter-girl, and who, bred in a provincial town, 
on arriving as a stranger in London, knows her VTay about 
as thorou^y as Ae most experienced, most desperate flirt, 
or the wihest aspirant for the honours of the Divorce Court. 
Angela Muir, as the “country girl” is named, is an 
Enghsh specimen of Mademois^ Sainte Nitouche, so well 
known on the French stage. 

The last act of the fiiece, with its doors and cupboards, 
where all the parties in difficulties have, in the ordinary 
courae of business, to conceal themselves, certainly suggests 
reminiscences of a number of other farces, past and present, 
to whose success the rabbit-warren of ingenioudy-contrived 
exits and entrances was as absolutely essential as is the 
screen to the dassio situation in The School for Scandal. 
Admtted that after two such well-conceived and excellently 
written acts as are the first two of A Country Mouse, ‘^ere 
was a certam very evident risk in placing all these comedy 
characters in absurdlj^ &rcical situations, yet Mr. Law has 
come out of the self-imposed difiSculty with flying colours. 
The first two acts are comedy, the third is farce. That 
he has been exceptianaUy fortunate in his cast he himself 
would be the very first to admit. IHss Annie Hughes, as 
the sly little hypocritical “ girl from the country,” is simply 
perfection. 

After the cleverly written and capitally acted scene in the 
second act between demure Angda and the dashing Lady 


Sylvia (Miss Granville), when ‘ ‘ Sancta Simylicibas ’ ’ is left the 
victor on the field, the sly drollery of Angela's utterance, 
as she leans on her croquet-mallet and purrs out, just so 
audibly as to be particularly confidential, the words, “ How 
she gave herseU away! ” is inimitable; it is true comedy. 
Needless to say that this “ curtain ” brings down the house, 
and that all who have taken part in the act share in the 
thorougUy well-deserved honours of several hearty recalls. 

There is not a single (or married) really moral person in 
the piece, with the exception of Jejphcot the old butler, a 
character played with great tact by Mr. Frederick VoLpfi, as 
even the long-suffering husband, Mr. John Bowlby, M.P. 
(forcibly played by Mr. J. D. Beveridge), has brought his fate 
on his own head by his mariage de convenance with the Duke’s 
daughter ; and he himsdf, when alone vrith “ the Mouse,” 
gives certain indications, artistically conveyed by the actor to 
the au^ence, of being inclined to take rather more than either 
a fatherly or even elder-brotherly interest in the wicked 
little flirt, who, of course, when married, vrill command a 
superior hand in trumps to that hdd by Becky Sharp, and 
play them far better. 

The naughty old Duke of St. Kitts, an utterly unprincipled 
dd “ rake,” is most amusingly played by Mr. 0 . w . Somer- 
set, while Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald gives us one of his perfect 
I portraits of a society masher, Lord Bohert Wyckham, who 
in a Shakspearian cast would be described as “a foolish 
lord,” and who, like a certain character in a German comedy 
(the resemblance is the merest chance), never makes love to 
any but a married woman, but is trapped into marriage by 
Yiolet Aynsley (played in her most fascinating manner by 
Miss Vane Featherston), a young lady only one degree less 
immoral than any of the other characters in the play, on 
account of her being, presumably, a spinster. 

Mr. Gerald Du J^urier, as the Hon. Archibald Vyse, 
whose mamorality is intensified by his quiet gentlemanly 
demeanour, gives us a type of modem man of the world as 
new to the stage as it is absolutely true to its model in 
society. The Hon. Archie is not worse than the others ; in 
fiict, as he really means marriage when he falls in (what he 
considers) love with the “ Country Mouse,” and as he, for 
the moment, seriously intends reformation, he is so far better 
than that ancient roui, the Duke of St, Kitts, who only offers 
his hand to Angela when that hand has been forced by the 
“ Mouse’s ” latest and most artful escapade. Archie Vyse is 
the victim, and at the finish he is left in precisely the same 
position with re^d to his liaison with Lady Bowlby as he 
was at the begmning of the story. There is something 
pathetic in Mr. Gerald Du Maurier’s attitude, as he turns 
away from Lady Bowlby and that entanglement, and regards 
the future gay young Duchess of St. Kitts in the arms of his 
victorious rival, the old Duke, for whom he already begins 
to feel a certain affection engendered of supremest pity. 

So the curtain descends, and the audience are not only 
as satisfied as were Ihe immortal tvrin brethren. Box and 
Oox, but they are enthusiastic in their demonstrations of 
delight. There’s good omen in the name of “Law,” for 
certainly the author himself, with Mr. Frank Curzon, whose 
“ season ” it is, and Miss Annie Hughes & Co., will find in 
the run of this piece how highly remunerative is the com- 
bination of “the Law and the il^fits.” At least, such is 
the opinion of A Town Mouse. 


Professional and Peculiar. — Two brothers in the journal- 
istic line, not quite the first line, invariably combined their 
talents in making up paragraphs for newsp ape rs. They 
were knovm as “‘Par’ nobile fratrum." When subse- 
quently their dealing were regarded vrith some little 
suspicion, the quotation was altered to “Par nobbleJy 
fratrum” 



A MORGANATIC MARRIAGE. 

ThX latest AMEKIOAir Do(D)aE WliDS IHE Atlabtio with a ‘Bllia.' 
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FamerOineart). “Bi, ^ov\ Stop, TOir fool I Don’t Tou sbb mt hoksb is btonino away * 

Dneer Motor-car (fiwed by the hoar), “Yus, it’s all very well fob you to say ‘stop but I ve FOBaomiY how the 

BLOOMING THING WOEKS ’ *’ 


THE LAY OF THE LINERS. 

[Mr, PiBBPONT Mobgan 18 the Bjradioate mana- 
ger of the new Atlantio shipping trust, which 
includes several of the gieat British steamship 
lines. American interests are to control the com- 
bination. Mr. Bockefblleb and the othei 
** Standard Oil” magnates are underwiiting the 
capital.] 

Te mariners of England, 

Give np your native seas ! 

Your flag lias braved too many years 
The battile and the breeze. 

The glorious Standard Oil Combine 
And Morgan run the show, 

And they *11 sweep clean the deep 
Where the stormy winds do blow— 
Where the liners whistle loud and 
long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

Columbia heeds no landmarks ; 

No Powers their own can keep ; 

She marches in with flag arwave, 

And buys the county ch^p. 

The fortunes of her millionaires 
To sums colossal grow. 

But they roar stiH for more 
While the stormy winds do blow — 
While the liners wmstle loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

And PiERFONT now is planning 
Hs next terrific boom. 


And Britons troubled nights will pass 
Tin they learn their latest doom. 
Meanwhile, ye ocean OTeyhounds, 

The dividends shall flow 
To the bank of the Ya^ 

While the stormy winds do blow — 
While the liners wMstle loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

OUR “APPALLING DANGER!” 

(A Brealtfaat^able Dialogiiee) 

Mr. BlewpJmnque {readiifig medical 
paper). Good heavens 1 Maria, you don’t 
know what an awful risk we ’re running 
in London ^ 

Mrs. B. No 1 what ? You frighten 
me 1 Are we going to fall through 
into those tubes ? Is anybody going to 
dynamite us ? 

Mr. B. No — ^far worse than that 1 In 
fact, I hardly dare to tdl you I 
Mrs. B. Be — ^be brave, Hbnrt ! We 
are insured against faUmg brickbats 
fl.nd runaway steam-rollers and frostbite 
and everything else, aren’t we ? 

Mr. B. Yes, my love; but I didn’t 
foresee this 1 Here ’s the Lancet says 
there is an appalling danger in having 
our letters laid on the breakfasirtable, 
for somebody has licked the fold of the 
envelope and the gum side of the stamp, 


and there may have been microbes on 
his tongue. Or the postman’s hands 
may not be bacteriologically clean, and 
he has perhaps let the letters drop in 
the microbic dust and mud in the 
streets. . . . 

Mrs. B. What are we to do? And 
you ’ve just opened one. How wickedly 
careless of you 1 Burn it at once, and 
that one, too — ^it looks like a biE ! 

Mr. B. My dear, we must leave 
London. The place is not safe, with 
twelve posts a day. The wonder is that 
we have managed to Eve so long. How- 
ever, we mustn’t stay an hour later ! 

Mrs. B. Where shaE we go to escape 
this horrible post? Get Bradshaw, 
quick, Henry, on your life ^ 

Mr. B. No, Bradshaw is bacteriologi- 
cally unsafe— it was bought off a rail- 
way staE ; think of aE the excursionists 
that have ^sed in front of it. . . . 

Mrs. B. "^en we must go by boat, as 
the trains aren’t safe. 

Mr. 3. I have it ! We ’E go to St. 
Hilda. There’s no post there at aE 
for eight months in the year.^ That 
wiU be the place where we can give our 
nerves a rest from the Lancet, too * I 
could not stand many more such shocks. 
Let us go and get disiiifected at once ! 

[Exeunt into^vohmtary quaranJtine. 
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BACK AGAIN! 

It ’s back again and borne again to bear tbe tbrusbes sing, 
To feel upon my face once more tbe breathing of tbe Spring; — 
Tbe fresb and gentle English breeze that stirs a wild desire 
And makes the step as Hgbt as air and sets tbe heart afire. 

It ’s back again and home again ! and never have I seen 
Tbe hedgerows starting into bfe with brighter bursts of 
green ; 

A dead and joyless sight they were when April had begun, 
But now they seem to sing with bfe beneath the kindly sun. 

“ Make haste, ye trees,’* the blackbird cabs, “ your shining 
white to don ; 

The cherry-tree is ready robed, her bridal dress is on ; ” 
And out the modest blossoms peep, then fiash into the bght. 
And every blazing fruit-tree bears its coronal of white. 

Let others praise their foreign skies and aU the claims 
advance 

Of sun-steeped fields in Italy and vine-clad slopes in France ; 
And let them sing the land of Spain and aU that makes it 
fair — 

One dewy patch of Engbsh lawn is worth a province there. 

One velvet patch of English lawn, and on it running free 
The bttle fair-haired short-frocked maid who ’s ab the world 
to me. 

Her hair outshines Itaban suns, and aU the bowers that 
grace 

The meads of France must fail to match the roses in her 
face. 

So it ’s back again and home again 1 and when the evening 
comes 

We sit and hear the dash of swords, the rolling of the! 

drums — j 

(It ’s all a story old as old), and, lo, the trumpets cab, 

And ^en^ thousand mab-clad men com© spurring through 

And maidens to the book-shelf bound (it serves in place of 
tree) : 

Await the young, the gallant knight who rides to set them 
frw; 

And giants m the comers lurk — ^beware I my dear, beware I — 
And little flitting fairy shapes play sentry on the stair. 

“ Goodnight, God bless you, Daddy,” and so it ’s off to bed, 
And Bocm upon the pibow shines the curly bttle head, 

T© tricksy fairies, kind and gay, wing hither swift your 
flight. 

Oh, keep your watch about her cot and guard her through 
the night 1 E. 0. L. 


OTJR BOOKING-OFFIOE. 

“People who met Black in casual acquaintanceship 
WCTe puzzled when they recabed the author of Madcap 
Violet as he appeared to them — shy, sbent, reserved, 
intensely matter-of-ffict, only moved to animation as it 
seemed by the talk of salmon fishers or connoisseurs of 
cigars,^ or perhaps, if the moment were propitious, of 
art critics. They wondered how such a man could have 
written such a book. They did not understand that the 
writer was the real Blaok, the other only the common- 

fc mask behind which the true man was hidden.” 

we have the keynote of Sir Wsifiss l^m’s story of the 
life of WiUicm Black, Novdist (Oassell). The biographer 
has not been overcome with weslth of material. After ab, 
Blaok led [an uneventfol life, apparently not illumined by 


distinctive correspondence, contributed whether by himself 
or others. Sir Wemtss forthwith puts his filler on the 
meaning and mystery of his real bfe. At heart a Highlander, 
within a limi ted circle of family and friends occasionaby 
boisterous in his fun, he appeared in some dining-rooms 
and in any drawing-room a reserved, uncommunicative 
Lowlander, appropriately bom in Glasgow. My Baronite 
knew William Black in the outer world of office and social 
bfe, and in his den overlooking the Thames at the bottom 
of Buckingham Street, a house in which Charles Dickers 
once bved, rooms in which David Copperfield visited his 
friend Steerforth. With that knowledge he recognises in the 
work of Sir Wemtss a true picture, tenderly drawn, of a great 
man of letters, one who, under a cold exterior, awkwardly 
hid a warm heart and a mind sunHt with debcate fancy. 

Of Sr Henrt Thompson’s invaluable work on Food and 
Feeding, which has passed through so many editions, the 
Baron, as representing innumerable students who have vastly 
benefited by Sir Henry’s labour of love for his febow crea- 
tures, has had on more than one occasion to speak in terms of 
the very strongest commendation. It remains a standard 
work, nay the standard work for the guidance of ab who, 
loving life, would see good days, and experience likewise 
tranquil nights with refreshing slumbers. In that work it was 
taken for granted that its thoughtful readers would carefuby 
consider the hygienic question of bodily exercise, and thus 
it happened that, though the necessity for exercise was insisted 
upon, yet to it abusion was made only incidentaby. Then 
Sir Hpoty wrote as the experienced instructor of dinner-givers, 
dinner-eaters, and diner-outers ; now he gives us the benefit 
of his new experiences as Fro-motor of the Motors, that is, 
in his mesent work, the author considers the practical use 
and value of the motor-car as contributing to the health and 
happiness of mankind in general, more particularly of that 
section of it possessed of sufficient wealth to look upon the 
cost and keep of a motor-car and motor-carman as permis- 
sible luxuries. Sir Henry does not at once reject a novelty 
simply because it is “ new-fangled. ” He tests an invention, 
hears pros and cons, puts the matter to the proof, and 
then gives to the world the result, favourable or not, of his 
personal experience. By doing this he hopes that the 
happiness of the noajority wib be increased. It is never too 
late to expeiimentabse if there be a fair chance of the end 
justifying the means. And so, in the spirit of the eminent 
ancient phbosopher who at eighty began learning to play 
the fiddle. Sir Henry writes : — 

“ Ihad passed my eightieth year before I gained my first experience of a 
motor-car driye, and trust, although a late beginner, 1 may yet live a year or 
two longer to enjoy the same pleasure and profit as I have already derived 
from the practice.” 

“Ad muUos annoa!^^ quoth the Baron, quaffing to Sir 
Henry. Then he gives us a history of motoring from 1824 
up to the present day. He lures us with charming descrip- 
tions of the pleasantest trips to be taken by the Londoner 
to whom dinner-time is an object. On revient toujours d 
no8 premiere amours. Be it observed, too, that Sir Hbsnry 
is a public benefactor, not only by givmg “ skdeton 
routes ” (this sounds like bone-shaking, but it isn’t), which, 
if fobowed, wib take ab motor-carists out of town, from 
London to Manchester, Worthing, Bamsgate, Hastings, 
St. Leonards and Folkestone, to Doncaster, Wolver- 
hampton, and as far north as Edinburgh, but, in no single 
instance, does he even so much as suggek the idea of their 
coming lack again! London is the starting-poiat, kH the 
other places are bournes whence no motor-carist returns. 
Ah! motor-caro mio! are there not a few whom some of 
us would speed on their way with a hearty “ Ion voyage ” 9 
Sir Henry gives his fobowers a line of route, gives mem, 
in fact, as much line as is good for them, leaving the most 
crowd^ thoiough&res to be occupied by bimes, cabs, 
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equestrians, pedestrians, and private 
carriages. Let the “scorchers” (may 
donkey-engines dance on their great- 
grandmothers’ graves !) take the routes 
indicated to the motor-carists, and 
“never come back no more, boys!” 
Sir Henry’s recipe for cooking the goose 
of a too officious policeman is excellent : 
the sauce, to which the magistrate is to 
be^ treated, is appetising. Altogether, 
this is a work most useful to practical 
motor^axists. It is to be regretted 
that it was not illustrated by some 
motor-car-icaturist ; but, despite this, 
to all whom Providence has blessed 
with a sense of humour it is delightful 
reading. It is published by Feederiok 
Warne & Co. (London and New York), 
and is modestly entitled. The Motor Gar; 
An Elevnentary Eandbooh on its Use 
and Management, hy Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, Bart,, F,B,G,8,, M,B,, cfec. 

For a King’s Counsel Mr. Bodkin 
shows himself in ShUldagh and Sham- 
rook (Chatto and Windus) reprehensively 
sympathetic with lawlessness. My 
Baronite is unfamiliar with the learned 
gentleman’s daily career at the Irish 
Bar, but he imagines he does not habi- 
tually hold a brief for the Crown. This 
leaves him a freer hand to deal with 
the characters of his lively stories, the 
point in nearly all cases turning upon 
a breach of the law, in which a broth 
of a boy, occasionally assisted by a 
pretty colleen, gets the better of the 
landlord, the constabulary, or “the 
removable.” Mr. Bodkin has tapped 
again the hogshead (about the size of 
the island) of Irish fun, first sampled 
for the Saxon by Lover and Lever. It 
proves to be as fresh and as stimula- 
ting as ever. The K.C. is not only 
fortunate in inventing (or discovering) 
his stories. He tells mem admirably. 

The Babon de B.-W. 


OYEZ! OYEZ! OYEZ! 

[An exhibition of black-and-white drawings by 
Mr, Fumh?8 leading artuts wiU be opened at the 
Woodbury Gallery, 37, New Bond Street, on May 
5th. The whole of the proceeds derived from the 
charge for admission will be given to the funds of 
the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street.] 

Gentles, who have never guessed 
How the Wonders of the Age 
Look before you see them dressed 
Out in print on Punch’s page. 
Ranged in one convenient ^lace 
You shall see your favourite brands 
In their native pristine grace. 

As they left the Masters’ hands. 

Woodbury Gallery, 5th of May ; 

Note the scene and opening date ; 
Also note that what you pay 
(Quite a trifle) at me gate 
Goes to soothe me childim’s lot, 
Goes to help them bear their pain, 
In the Home where PvmKs cot 
Takes and makes them wdl again. 



She {to BmTuul Oreem, who paints gem for the M,A. that are Tiever accepted), *' 1 no hope 


YOU ’ll be HtTNG THIS YBAH. 


A CELTIC PRESERVE. 

You tell me that the poet’s fame 
We Saxons carmot nope to capture ; 

For Celts alone you cooUy claim 
A “ comer ” in poetic rapture ; 

They roam through dazzling realms of 
gold 

In prosperous quest of fairy glamour ; 

And while they speii out “ loud and 
bold” 

The duller Saxon can but stammer. 

*Tis yours to prove the Muses ought 
In an un-CeltiG land to lack sons ; 
That Shelley, Keats and Browning 
wrought 

In vain, for they, alas ! were 
Saxons; 


sinax YOU deserve to be ! ” 


To prove that poets only dwell 
Among the fevoured Celtic nations — 

(Thoug^HAKSPEABEmanaged pretty well, 
Despite his racial limitations ^ 

But he was Celtic by descent. 

And all bis song was atavistic ; 

How else — so runs your argument — 
Could he have left us half a distich? 

Such special pleading leaves me mute, 
I have no further breath to wrangle ; 

So have your way ; — ^the Celt’s “ acute,” 
The Saxon hut an “ obtuse ” Angle 1 

The Pace that Kills. 

Have a care how ;^ou speed ! 

Take the motorist’s case : — 

On his tomb you can read, 

“ Bequiescat in pace. ” 
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Looma FORWARD. 

[“In tlie election of a student to a acholarslup regard diall be had to 
(i.) his literar7 and scholastic attainments ; (ii.) his fondness of and success 
in manly outdoor sports, such as cricket, football, and the like ; (iii.) Ws 
qualities of manhood, truth, courage, devotion to duty, sympathy for the 
protection of the weak, kinduness, unselfishness and fellowship, and (iv.) his 
exhibition during school days of moral force of character and of instincts to 
lead and to take an interest in his schoolmates.” — Mr, Rhodes's 

Scene — Oxford : The ScliooU. The “ Responsiona ” List has 
just heen published. 

Chorus of Colonial Scholars, 

Ploughed again ! Unliappy mortals, 

How misfortune on us falls ! 

Every time we cross these portals 
We are ploughed again in Smalls. 

Once and twice and thrice and four times 
Yearly do we seek these halls. 

Deary me ! How many more times 
Are we doomed to fail in Smalls ? 


Enter Proctor, 

Proc, What is that air of mdancholy dole 

That breathes despairing^ sorrow’s very soul, 

So that my stem proctorial heart acknowledges 
The pathos of it ? Sirs, your name and colleges 1 


Cho, AH colonial scholars we, 

be 

From the khaki veld we come. 
From Canadian winters some. 
From the isles of cane and rum, 
From the land of dollars. 


Hasting over land and sea 
From the Empire’s ends to 
Alma Mater's scholars : 


We are here to taste the store — 

Culture, wisdom, wit and lore — 

Garnered from the days of yore 
In these classic halls, Sir ; 

But our pilgrimage is vain, 

Though we toil with weary brain, 

We are always ploughed again 
When we sit for Smalls, Sir, 

Proc, Strange is the tale you teU, upon my conscience ! 
Scholars, and yet you cannot pass Eesponsions ? 

Tell me, you stalwart giant with the torso 
Of Hercules, — you Samson, only more so. 

How came you here? 

First Colonial Scholar, I only had to strip : 

My muscles won for me my scholarship. 

’Tis my delight from mom to night 
To spar and fence, to box and fight, 

I ’m a Rugger blue, and it ’s quite, quite true 
That the Cantabs flee when I come in view. 

So I scored full marks for height and girth, 
And cent, per cent, my arm was worth. 

And none could vie with this matchless thigh, 

For I am the strongest man on earth. 

Proc. I quite believe it. Muscles so divine 

I never saw. Now you, Sirs — what ’s your line ? 

Second Col. Sch. 

A Washington I, with a soul too high 
To condescend to the whitest lie ; 

A hero near to the future peer 
Who said, “ Pray, Grandmamma, what is fear ? ” 
So I scored fall marks for courage and truth, 
Good nature, kindliness, friendship, ruth ; 

I was easily best in the purity test. 

For I am a model of manly youth. 


Third Col. Sch. 

When I was at school I was doubtless a fool 
At learning a verb or a ^ammax rule, 

But although not bred with a bookish head. 
Wherever I went, I always led. 

So I scored the maximum marks, of course, 

Li leading instinct ; without recourse 
To sordid cram, I cleared the exam.. 

For I am a tower of moral force. 

Proc. Extraordinary ! This is some wild dream. 

Some horrid nightmare ! You, the Empire’s cream, 
Come here to fail in Euclid I. and H., 

Caesar and Xenophon 9 

First Col. Sch. Alas, too true. 

Proc. I have listened with emotion 

To the painful case you state. 

For [ never had a notion 
Oxford was so out of date ; 

Never dreamt that we neglected 
All that ought to be respected. 

But, ye noble martyrs, weep not, 

Neither let the tear down fall ; 

I am roused and I shall sleep not 
Till we change the statutes aU. 

Lo ! a mist before my eyes is ! 

Oxford of the future rises. 

You shall seek no more the crammer. 

Grinding up, to please the dons. 

Odds and ends of Latin grammar 
Or the asinorum pons. 

Caesar shall no longer hurt you ; • 

You shall pass in manly virtue. 

’Twixt the goals and at the wicket 
Ye shall live athletic lives. 

Taking double firsts in cricket, 

Football, rowing, golf and fives ; 

Winning fellowships in coxing. 

Chairs and tutorships in boxing. 

When for manliness the Craven 
Is awarded ; when my eyes 
See the muscular and brave ’un 
Carry off the Ireland prize. 

Then at length shall Oxford Greats men 
Really be Imperial statesmen. 


THE HAPPY DESPATOHOOCK:. 

To write a good despatch, the Duke of Wellington once 
remarked, is a harder Ihing than to gain a victory. 

The following examples will be of service to generals in 
their next campaign. In composing them, we have been 
careful to imitate the polished English, the lucid style, and 
the distinguished courtesy of the best recent models. 

1, General A. {in command) to General B. — “ There seems 
approximate reason for supposing that a certain force of the 
enemy, coruposed of, according to reports of native runners, 
whose stories are not trustworthy, five hundred, or, it may 
be, fifteen thousand men, are, or have been at ar time com- 
paratively recent, in the neighbourhood of one of the hiUs 
on your right rear flank. I propose to consider the situar 
tion thus outlined for the next few days, and in the event of 
your^ coinciding with the view here indicated you will 
ren^n in your present position by 2.33 this afternoon, 
while proceeding to devdop a frontal attack by rear sub- 
sections, enfilading the enwce force opposed to you within 
thirty miles, detaching the whole of your main force 
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from its outposts for this purpose. But 
should you think otherwise you will act 
differently. Be good enough therefore 
to abandon your baggage, and to carry 
out the precise insixuctions here given 
without a moment’s delay.” 

2. General B. to General A. (by 
Tidiogi'am, the operator being under the 
influence of sunstroke). — “Instructions 
carried to credit account no discount 
for cash am just moving await orders 
no reinfoicements wanted all is lost.” 

3. General A. to General B. — “Mes- 
sage ambiguous. In continuance of 
former despatch, delay movement until 
guns have come, if there are any guns. 
Consult Colonel C. as to this. v\Tiy 
have you not moved ? ” 

4. General B. to Oolond 0.— “Have 
you any news of guns ? Position v( 
grave. In my opinion caution essenti 
and two cavalry squadrons should be 
sent somewhere, or, if not, elsewhere. 
Supposing double entrenched force 
surprises advance bo(^, can you throw 
out wings of Army Service Corps to 
immediate rear of position which other 
troops would ^ss on right towards 
north-west? Reply at once to the 
chirf.” 

5. General B.to General A. — “Seven- 
teen unarmed infancy despatched to 
seize enemy’s position. Colonel C. 
suggests tbs, and T concur. Fear 
retreat necessary. Advise at once] on 
tbs.” 

6. Fragment of General A.’s despatch 
to War Office. — “ . . , .one of the most 
magnificent acMevements in the annals 
of the British Army, terminating in a 
regrettable incident wbch led to our 
retreat. But we have lost no more than 
a thousand men, and our success was 
notable indeed. (P.S. — Not necessanly 
far piMication.) Of aU the incompetent 
and imbecile bunglers. General B. and 
Colonel C. are the worst. I can never 
employ either of them again.” 

From General B.^s ditto — “ A fine 
chance absolutely wasted by Colonel C ’s 
idiotic misunderstanding of plain in- 
structions.” 

Colonel C. wiH doubtless send home 
a few remarks on the strategy of 
Geneials A. and B., but the War Office 
wiU probably think that the publication 
of these “would serve no useful pur- 
pose.” 


BY THE RIVER DOTTY. 

[There was no true angler and thorough 
snortsman who was not a uttle "gone.”— 2%^ 
Vtee-Freatdmt oftJie Fiseatortal SocMty ] 

As I wandered by the side of that 
good trout-stream, the Dotty, I came 
upon a gentleman sitting on the bank 
with his rod beside him, looking 
woined. 

“ You are in trouble? ” I asked. 



THE HUNT STEEPLE-CHASE SEASON. 

The Joys of a GeM&inan Bider. 

Foice from the Crowd. “ Now, then, Guvnor, t4kb care you don’t get sunburnt < ” 


“Yes,” he said, “I can’t fasten! 
myself on.” 

“ Fasten youiselE on ! ” I repeated in | 
surprise. j 

“ Onto the cast,” he explained ; ' 
“ and there ’s a splendid trout feeding 
under that willow. It is a nuisance.” | 

“Why should you want to fasten 
yourself on ? ” I asked. “ Wouldn’t a fly 
be better ? ” 

“I am a fly,” he announced, “a red 
spinner. I am very good for catching 
trout.” A new idea struck him. “ Will 
you fasten me on ? ” 

“All right,” I said, “where shall I 
fasten you?” 

“By my bootlace, please,” he 
answered. 

So I tied the cast securely to his 
bootlace. 

He thanked me profusely ; and then 
a new problem arose. 

“ Oh, bother,” he said, “ I can’t throw 
myself.” 

“ V^y not ? ” I asked. 

“ I should flick myself off,” he said 


regretfully. Then Hs face brightened. 
“ You throw me,” he suggested. 

“I never did such a thing m 
my life,” I assured him. “Why not 
swim out to the trout ? I ’ll hold the 
rod.” 

“ Swim ^ ” he exclaimed in horror, “ I 
am a dry fly.” 

“I don’t know what to suggest, 
then,” I said. 

Fortunately at tbs moment a tail 
figure appeared m the distance coming 
towards us. 

“Ah,^ tint’s all light,” said my 
companion, “ he ’ll throw me.” 

“ WiU he ? ” I replied in some mysti- 
fication. 

“Yes,” he continued, “he tbnks 
he’s a flyrod. He isn't really, you 
know, but that doesn’t matter, he will 
be only too glad to tbow me.” 

At this point I thought it wise to 
depart lest someone should arrive who 
imagined himself to be a gaff, so I 
wished him “good-day,” and hurried 
off in the opposite direction. 




Om Spring Foet {scehmg a IMe vn^taimfrwn Ncubire), Mark the glow in the sky * the dark sombre htte of the fields t 

AND there the SOWER SLOWLY WALKING, WALKING, SCATTERING THE GOOD SEEDS TTPON THE BOSOM OF MOTHER BARTH » It’s 

GRAND* 1t*s magnificent*’* {A wJiiff of avT %s llown to hm from the JUUsf) '* Hegh * — hgh*-— aoh* It*s not seeds—it’s 
GUANO f But it’s fjnjb^vqb. *--all the same * ** [Beats a hasty retreat 


‘‘OOEONETS TO ORDER.” 

To a shop in Piccadilly enter Poppa, 
Momma, and the Omy Daugliter. 

Poppa, Say, that sign in your store 
window, “Coronets to order.” Think' 
we ’d like some fixed up, now, before 
the rush. Guess you can put the tape 
round right here ? 

Shopman (jpuzsdedf hub remerrihering 
the West End tradesman's tradition of 
courtesy). Well — er— yes, that is to say 
— ^what rank — ^my—my lord ? 

[Ghibhles the last word in case the 
customer chances to he a duke 
who has spent three rnonths in 
California, 

Poppa, Ra-ank ? (W/iispers to Mom- 
ma.) Waal, what laranks d’ye stock ? 

^wpman. Well — {thinks for a second 
and then risks disgrace) — Sir, we supply, 
of course, to all grades of the nobinty. 
Dukes, Marquises, Viscounts, and 

Poppa (purning guicldy), Duke ! Duke, 


that ’s it, that ’D fit me. Say, Momma, 
whatVe you chosen? Better have a 
Countess. You ’d look real el’gant in 
a Countess coronet. 

Momma, What ’ll it figure at, Jake? 

Poppa, Oh, scat to the figure! We’re 
going to see the thing through now 
we’re out, anyway. Now, Aueetja, 
slide out your fency. 

Only Daughter {immensely interested). 
Oh, Pop, a Marchioness for me, I guess. 

Poppa {henevolenUy), Now we ’re 
fixed. One Duke, one Marchioness, and 
one Countess. Say, Mister, just see if 
our heads ’ll fit. 

[Whips off his hat and motions to the 
women to unfix theirs, 

Skopmam {with great deference). Cer- 
tainly, Sir. Might I enquire if you 
have secured your tickets for the 
ceremony in the Abbey ? I understand 
there will be a great demand and 

Poppa {confidently). Tickets ? Oh, 


don’t you worry about them We’U 
get right there. Now, just you fix us 
up these coronets, and I’ll do the 
paying. Now, Momma and Aurelia 

Shopman. Of course, if you wish it. 
Sir, but if I might be allowed to 
suggest ^ 

Poppa {rising^ and speaking vnth a 
splutter). See here, young man, am I out 
to buy coronets or your notions ^ Tell 
you what, send me up two of each, — Jake 
P. HuirriNGTON (gfiues card of address ) — 
and if they ain’t on time you ’ll hear 
from me. And don’t you worry about 
no measurement. I ’U just take what 
you ’ve got. And if we can’t wear the 
darned things here, we ’ll wear ’em at 
home. And say, young man, express 
them crowns to me to-night, and I ’U 
pay spot cash on delivery. Good after- 
noon 1 

I [OoZZacta Momma and Atjreua, and 
I exits with democratic dignity. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

EXTRAOrSD FROM THE DiARY OP TOBY, M.P. 

Bouse of Commons, April 21. — “ The 
right hon. genfleman,” said the Squire 
OF Malwood, leaning peisuasively across 
the Table, gazing on stricken figure of 
St. Michael and All Angels (indnding 


Pip whilst yet a boy, inmate of the 
home of his sister Mrs. Gargery. Pip 
relates how Mr. PumUechook would 
“ drag me np from my stool (usually by 
the collar) where I was quiet in a comer, 
and, putting me before the fire as if I 
were going to be cooked, would begin 
by saying, ‘Now, Mnm, here is this 


rM 




A 0\Nj 









ing to dreary drip of deprecation, 
•unvaried by word of approval. For 
a while, taking a blotting-pad on his i 
knees, he made believe to be engaged 
in private correspondence. A poor 
pretence, designed to hide a seared 
heart. A flush of hope mantled his 
brow when Faber got up to make 
maiden speech. Mr. Aijiued Pick- 
wick Davies, who had rather a ruffled 
time with Chairman of Ways and 
Means, loudly cheered. Somehow got 
it into his head that Faber was the 
man who wrote the hymns; not sure 
whether it was Hymns imcient or 
Modem; certainly one of the twain. 
Delusion strengthened by Faber pro- 
ducing what looked like a pocket hymn- 
book, but was in fact the notes for his 
maiden speech. 

Mr. Pickwick moved uneasily in his 
seat, furtively cocking his coat-tail. If 
the Chairman had been in more 
amicable mood he would like to have 
risen, and, turning friendly counten- 
ance on the newcomer, remarked, “ Will 
the hon. Member for the Andover 
Division of Hants kindly obhge by 
giving us at this stage, the Budget 
being completed, a verse from ‘ Now the 
labourer’s task is o’er,’ and will he 
kindly pronounce the words distinctly ? ” | 

But the Chairman was in hopeless j 
mood. In spite of Mr. Pickwick’s win- 
ning way, he had dedined to let him ' 
discuss the salary of the Chancellor of 
THE Exchequer ; had refused to hear him 
on military expenditure ; and, when he 


^ - . 

(i- ^ 


Sw-PT M-oN-ll giving H-oes B-oh a “bit op his mind.” 


an extra pennjr on cheques), “will by 
this time ^rcelve he has not introduced 
a popular Budget.” 

Personal rdations between these 
eminent statesmen are peculiar and 
pleasant. Political opponents, successors 
to each other at the tfireasury, one going 
in when the other is tum^ out, they 
ever retain a mutual, admiring regard. 
The Squire, ten years senior in age, 
though St. Michael is in Parliamentary 
position four years older, inclined to 
treat his right hon. friend after the 
manner of an elder brother suspicious 
that Ms junior is disposed to stay out a 
little late at nights, to smoke stronger 
things than bits of cane, unduly to 
indulge in habit, publicly confessed, 
of taking more siandy-gafE than is 
desirable for one of Ms years. 

The Member k)b Sark, whose fancies 
are acute, often f^ - fetched, dis- 
covers in the Squire’s bearing towards 
St. Michael reminiscence of Unde 
PurMeehooVs moral attitude towards 



boy! Here is tMs boy wMch you 
brought up by hand. Hold up your 
head, boy, and be for ever grateful unto 
them which so did do. Now, Mum, 
with respections to this boy.’ And then 
he •would rumple my hair the wrong 
way.” 

Of course notMng of tMs kind takes 
place, though possibly there is in the 
Squire’s attitude towards St. Michael 
suspicion of desire to assert that he 
really did do something in the direction 
of what may be described as “ bringing 
him up by hand ” to the distinguished 
position he now occupies among finan- 
ciers. St. Miohael strengthens the 
illusion by losing no opportunity of 
paying homage to the master hand that 
devised the Death Duties. Only to-night 
he declares that source of revenue to be 
the ^eet anchor of Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer. 

The Squire quite right about un- 
popularity of Budget. Through 
seven hours St. Michael sat listen- 


hr 


tr- 



“A CoTistitutioTial Party.’* 
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proposed to discuss tlie Colonial issuing secret instructions that no with some sentences prettily turned at 
Secretary with son Austen, recalled quarter should he given to the Boers, expenseof esteemed pastors and masters; 
him to the proposal before the House, Cartwright tried in Civil Court for Ivor Guest, by no means Welcome to 
which was the addition of a penny to libel ; sentenced to year’s imprisonment ; Fringe Arthur ; and Seely shouting 
the income-tax. having done his time, wanted to return “Charge” at the top of his voice, 

Mr. Pickwick accordingly kept his to England, hoping to find professional which is taller than himself, riding 
seat whilst Beckett Faber, in brief, engagement on the staff of some sympa- straight at Treasury Bench, 
simply-phrased, weighty speech, dis- thetic home journal. Natural to suppose These are the dry bones whose stirring 
covered to the pleased House a new that authorities at Cape Town would soothed the savage breast of the Cap’en 
Member who knows what he is talking presently call the watch together and vTith thought that, after all, he has not 
about, and sits down as soon as he thank heaven they were rid of Mr. lived in vain. 

has delivered his message. It brought Cartwright. On the contrary, did one Business done.— What was practically 
no comfort to St. Michael, for this of those fatally stupid things occasion- a Vote of Censure on Government nega- 
practical Yorkshire banker riddled the ally accompli^ed by overworked men. tived by majority of 77 in House of 441 
proposal to double the stamp on cheques. Refused permission, straightway^ trans- Members. Prince Arthur makes retort 


Business done. — St. Miohael has a : 
bad night with his Budget. public martyr. session. 

Tuesday night. — One of Sark’s John Morley to-night moves adjourn- Friday night. — Odd how little ordi- 
aphorisms afiBrms that there are two nary cour^ of things in House of 

things of which most men know Commons is understanded of the people, 

nothing, and of which they talk much. Reading ^ In the Fog (Heinemann). 

One is pictures, the other wine. St. Three capital stories of Ihe Sherlock 

Michael, his back up with continuous Holmes order which, in the matters 

bullying about his Budget, put the case ^ — of construction and of human interest, 

in plainer, not to say more brutal, iieed not fear comparison with the 

fashion. Arguing that, after all, pro- I t master of the craft, 

tection is not unknown in Free Trade \ ^ Won’t spoil sport by hinting at their 

England, cited case of heavy tax levied purport, advising the gentle reader to 

on foreign wine ^without countervailing ^ look them up for himself. Parhamen- 

duties imposed on home productions. W tary people will find amusement as well 

House laughed loudly at this assump- » as instruction in murder and robbery, 

tion of existence of a British vintage, / Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s knowledge 

St. Michael tartly retorted that, with the / of House of Commons procedure is 

exception of experts, there is not a man . / //MflnUfm rather peculiar than extensive. His 

inHouse who could distinguish between ^ stories are told by a small corn- 

foreign and British wines. Saving J gathered at the Beefsteak Club, 

clause about experts relieved remark ijv j 1 1|||\ Thither, after the accustomed manner 

from charge of downright rudeness. of statesman actively engaged in the 

FiTTPry Tnari j iTiflti-nntivftly Ag miming biTn- ^ '||j|j|| ^| ||||| House of Commons, comes for supper 

self to be the expert, looked wim pity i|IJm Andrew. If not actually the Leader 

on his neighbour, about whom he felt of the House, he is a Cabinet Minister 

St. Michael was probably right. of high rank in charge of the Navy 

The reference conjures up pleasing ^ t ^ w * nv v „ tacrease BiU. One of the company is 

prospect iRuminating advertisement Hon. j.L-^vth-r listening to W-nst-nCh-rch-u. anyioug to prevent the BDl passing. 

columns of our newspa;^rs. “Encourage ^ “If Sir Andrew speaks for it, so great 

Home Industries ” — “The British Mag ment in order to discuss matter as one of is his influence and so Ibx^ his follow- 
and British Wine ” — “ Try our Hicks urgent public importance. Riven ranks ing, it will go through.” The thing to 


forming an obscure scribbler into a courteous 


public martyr. 

John Morley to-night moves adjoum- 


threatening autumn 




rnewspa;^rs. “Encourage ^ ^ “If Sir Andrew speaks for it, so great 

ries ” — “The British Mag ment in order to discuss matter as one of is his influence and so Ibx^ his follow- 
Wine ” — “ Try our Hicks urgent public importance. Riven ranks ing, it will go through.” The thing to 


Hock ” — “ Beach Burgundy ; Hi| 
Recommended by the Faculty ” — “ 


of Opposition joyously dose up. Greater do is to kee 
part of sitting wasted. This bad the House. ] 


Sir Andrew away from 
e is a slave to ihe spell 


de Michael Champagne (Carte Noire) enough; worse followed when schism of what Mr. Davis calls “detective 


But it is tlie conspirators who are 
sold, not the statesman. The “ plant” 


Bottled while you Wait.” manifested in docile Ministerial ranks, novels.” Accordingly the conspirators 

Business done . — ^Budget Bill brought The faithful can stand big blunders fire off their blood-curdling stories, and 
in. involving loss of a million or so of keep the statesman entranced till a 

Thursday evening. — Cap’en Tommy public money, whether in connection messenger brings the news that the 
Bowtes varied his achievements by with live horses or dead meat. But House is up. 

adding new word to parliamentary these pettifogging blunders, especially But it is tlie conspirators who are 

language. Now established that you when they come in conflict with elemen- sold, not the statesman. The “ plant” 
may, without reproof from Chair, tary Constitutional Law, too much for being triumphantly acknowledged, Sir 
allude to congeries of hon. Members the most loyal-minded. Andrew blandly explains that the Navy 

as “ dry bones.” Whence it follows Arthur Elliot led off in a weighty Bill was brought up for third reading 
that you may caU an individual Member speech, creditable to himself by its at eight o’cloS:. He had spoken in its 
a dry bone. courage, honourable to the House by its favour for three hours, and his only 

Came about in accidental way im- lofty tone, rising high above the wrangle reason for wishing to return to the 

portant precedents are frequently of ^arty fewjtion, A wholesome whiff of House was to sup on the Terrace “ with 

created. In debate on Cartwright ancient Whig way of looking at things, my old friend A dmir al SnioisB, for my 
case revolt broke forth below gang- In ominous succession came Winston work at the House was completed five 
way on Ministerial side. Cartwright Churchill, fizzling with the fury of an hours ago, when the Navy Increase BiU 
was editor of obscure Cape paper; outraged constitutionalist ; Pemberton of was passed by an overwhdming 
enlivened its pages with puhhca- Sunderland, hitherto unknown to parliar m^rity.” 

tion of charge against Ejtohener of mentary fame; the travelled Malcolm, The idea of a Cabinet Minister 



A GOLF TOURNAMENT tN YE TIME OF YE ROMANS. 

From, a rare eld fiim (not) in, ye British Museum. 
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Squvre {showing latMj yum round estate), ‘Yes, I had that put up in large type, so 
THAT ‘ HE WHO RUNS MAY READ I ' ” 

Zadg, “Or, rather, he who reads may run, I suppose?” 


risinff at eight o’clock to talk on 
any Bill is odd, since at that hour, 
being full dinner time, the benches are 
empty. No one, man or Minister, 
would speak for three hours on the 
third reading of a BiH, debate being 
thrashed out on earher stages. Sir 
Azsdrew’s speech would bring the 
sitting up to eleven o’clock. Five hours 
added make four in the morning, a 
little late for thinking of going out to 
supper. Now, the House of Commons, 
save in exceptional circumstances^ not 
here alleged, adjourns at midnight. 
Never, even in a fog, did such thing 
happen as supping on the Terrace, 
willi Admiral Simons or anybody eke. 
Mr. Davis has evidently dragged in 
the Admiral with sly suggestion that 
this part of his story is told to the 
Marines. 

Business done , — ^At work on Proce- 
dure Rules. 

A BALLAD OF THE CONGO. 

[The Ahorimea Protection SocieW haa recently 
ad^eased an Appeal to the Britiah Govemnient on 
the Biihject of the orueltiea indicted upon mtlvea 
in the Congo Free Stote. These enormities 
usually oommitted in order to stimulate native 
activity in bringing in ivory and rubber, but tibey 
have also taken place in the course of various 
“punitive expeditions.” The exploits of such 
people as ex-Major Lothaibe (who silled Stores) 
and Colonel Bkanib (whose native levies not only 
defeated his enemies hut ate them afterwards) 
rob these stories of any surface improbability*] 

In the Congo State 
If the Kfe is pretty beastly 
The rewards are great. 

You ’ve abundant occupation 
While you teach their proper station 
To the coloured population 
Of the Congo State. 

In the Congo State 
Your passion for adventure 
You can simply sate ! 

There are elephants to shoot, 

And native tribes to boot, 

And there ’s interesting loot 
In the Congo State. 

In the Congo State 
You may not amass a fortune, 

But at any rate 
You can make a decent sum 
Buying ivory and gum. 

The current coin is Rum 
In the Congo State. 

In the Congo State, 

If you want to fill your pockets 
At a rapid rate, 

You must flog the native lubber 
Tin you make him fairly blubber. 
Then he ’B. bring you lots of rubber 
In the Congo State 1 

Of the Congo State 
There are several shocking stories 


Which I won’t relate. 

For the Belgian mode of dealing 
With the negro (hear him squealing !) 
Is, to say the least, unfeeling, 

In the Congo State. 

In the Congo State 
The native you object to 
Can’t avoid his fate ; 

Yon. immediately attack him, 

If he runs away you track him, 

And when he’s caught you whack 
him, 

In the Congo State. 

In the Congo State 
If there should be'a black"man 
Whom you really hate, 

You merdy pull a trigger 
And over goes the nigger. 

That ’s administrative vigour 
In the Congo State ! 


In the Congo State 
The accommodating negro 
And his dusky mate, 

If you know the way to treat him, 
Will fight your foe and heat him, 
And subsequently eat him, 

In the Congo State. 

From the Congo State 
The egregious Baron Dhanis 
Has returned of late. 

But the methods of the Colonel 
Were rather too infenml 
To be printed in this journal, 

I regret to state. 


More Nepohsm. — Not content with 
the repeated charges brought against 
him xtnder this h^d, the Lord Ohab- 
OEXLOB has now actue^y presented his 
daughter, in maixiage, to a Giefabd. 
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ACTORS AT BOW STREET. 




III. 

Rosabaooa, described as the off-leader 
in tbe winning chariot at Ben-Kur, and 
therefore the principal actor, was, at 
the instigation of the Jockey Club, 
charged with boring at Drury Lane. 

Mr. James Lowther, on behalf of the 
Jockey Club, said he had visited 
Drury Lane. Certainly the horse bored. 
Cross-examined, he admitted that every- 
one else in the play did so too. 

Mr. Abtboob Coventry supported the 
last witness. Kever in his experience 
had he seen a more flagrant case of 
boring. 

M. Chienby, of the Calmady Stables, 
denied that the horse bored. Cross- 
examined, he allowed that his judgment 
was perhaps impaired by the hectic and 
sensational environment in which he 
had Hved at Brookhurst. 

Qeneral Lew Wallace, the author of 
the book from which the play BenrEur 
had been adapted, stated that it was 
never his intention that a horse should 
be looked upon as the prindpal charac- 
ter. He could not, however, be held 
responsible for the vagaries of play- 
goers’ taste. When the book left his 
hands, many years ago, it was 
religious romance. On cross-examina- 
tion, he confessed that the i)rinciple of 
“cutting the cackle and coming to the 
’osses” was a good one. A play had 
better go to the ’osses than the dogs. 
{Applavse in Court.) 

Messrs. Klaw and Ben-Hurlanqer, 
who present the play, and who were 
sworn together, speaking in strong 
nasal unison, denied that the horse 
bored, but if he did it was because he 
was a pro-bore and couldn’t help it. 

At this point the jury stampeded 
from the loose box, and on their return 
the foreman stated lhat they could 
not agree, six being yea and six neigh. 
Bosabaooa was tho^ore hurried back 
to Drury Lane in time for the matin&e, 
without a stain on his character. 

Miss Loftus was charged with un- 
warrantably expanding her Christian 
name from Cissy to Cecilia, and thus 
pkying the part of Margaret in Faust 
a" the Lyceum under a misleading 
alias. 

Sir Feederick Bridge, on behalf of 
the prosecution, stated that St. Cecilia 
had invented the organ, but to the best 
of his behef had noticing to do with the 
stage. He admitted in cross-examinar 
tion that she was alleged to have been 
thrown into a boiling bath. 

Miss Lbtty Lind stated that if she 
were to appear as Miss Letitia Lied she 
would not be answerable for the con- 
sequences. 

Ben-Hub, an imposing Oriental from 
Drury Lane, contended that under no 



ALTRUISM. 

Maud {nmly married). ** You look very melancholy, George ; are you sorry you 

MARRIED ME « ” 

George. “No bear — of course not, I was only thinking of all the nice girls 
I can’t marry.” 

M<md, “ Oh, George, how horrid of you ! I thought you cared for nobody but me « ” 
George. “No more I do. I wasn’t thinking of myself, but op the disappointment 
FOR them:,** 


circumstances was a public character 
justified in tampering with his name. 
Imagine the disastrous effect if the 
Secretary for the Colonies were to de- 
scribe himself as Mr. Josephus Chamber- 
lain, or if he himself were to appear as 
Benjamin Hub 1 

The prisoner, who conducted her own 
defence, stated that, in resigning the 
labours, she might say the Sisyphsean 
labours (sensation), of the variety stage 
for legitimate drama, she had heen 
influenced by the warning extensively 
circulated in connection with the 
Tobacco War — “Beware of imitations.” 
It was true that the version of Faust 


she intended to appear in was Wills’s, 
not Ogden’s. 

Mr. Hayden Coffin and Mademoiselle 
Yvette Quilbert having expressed their 
cordial approval of Miss Inpxus’s with- 
drawal from the satirical walks of the 
music-halls, the magistrates condoned 
her offence, but stated that, in the inte- 
rests of the gaiety of the nation, they 
hoped that Miss Oeoiija Loftus would 
occasionally imitate the admirahle Cissy. 

George Aiexandeb, 44, lessee of the 
St. James’s Theatre, was summoned on 
the instigation of the Hon. Baring 
Rayne, of Hurlingham, for defrauding 
hiiTt of halE-arguinea. It seems that 
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title, preferring something of the “AH 
on account of Francesca ” style 
Mr. John Lane, publisher, called for 
the defence, said that Paolo and Fran^ 
eeaca conld not be better He produced 
a pamphlet ornamented by a portrait 
of the author to prove the statement. 

The Bench decided to postpone sen- 
tence until they had seen the play, and 
Mr Alexander, supported by Mr Stephen 
Phillips, left tiie court trembhng. 

How TO INSURE Dramatic SucoEsa — 
The Coronation Service, says the St, 
James's Gazette, “has been cut down 
to an hour and a-half , while the sermon 
wilKbe limited to a bnef five minutes.” 
^ Wejfancy that not a few will “ weixy 

much applaud ” what Bis Most 
o Gracious Ifejesty “ has done,” and will, 

P with our “ immortal Williams,” exdaim, 

t t *' j/ “For this rehef much thanks^” No 

“ wts”, theinterest sustamed from first 

WiS SS S mk, - 1 . 1 .1 ^ pnncipal actors m the 

FINIS CORONAT OPUS ! magmficent spectacle on the stage the 

Fancy Ping-pong Sketch— The * Smash ” or Znoce out Stroke. whole time » Bravo ' “ Sermon 

— to five zmnutes ! Fauea veroa I The 

the prosecutor visited the St. James’s Payne type. The actors were all too preacher will only have to quote “Bid 

Theatre, partly on the recommendation tall and too senous. Also he agreed me discourse,” watch in hand, and say 

o£ Mr, Punch, to see what he beheved to with Mr. Sims on the question of the no more about it. Vive le Eoi I 
be a sportmg drama under the title of / ^ 

Polo amd Frank Chester, On discover- l*^oo<iso 

mg his unhappy mistake he demanded 
the return of ms money, and, this bemg 

iL J I-- J X 


CORONAT OPUS! 

c— The * Smash ” or Knock out Stroke. 


Polo and Frank Chester, On discover- 
ing his unhappy nustake he demanded 
the return of ms money, and, this bemg 


the return of ms money, and, this bemg 
refused, he had caused the present ^ 
action to be brought. 

Vanous experts were called by the 
prosecution to prove that the play 
Paolo and Francesca might be better 

worth half-a-gumea 'ff/A o r 

Mr Clyde Flitoh, of Dunmow, the //'/ 
author of Sapho, who gave his evidence ^ m 

m American, said that he might not be ^ ^ 

as great as Bacon, but he would have . 

treated the subject very differently ‘ 

What it wanted was some first-dass 
transatlantic adaptation 
Captam Basil Hood, author of Meme 
Oermame, said that the real need was 
a good patter song for the tyrant of ^ 

Rimini (which had been ihymed before, 
and might be rhymed again, to nimmy 
pimmy) Also more comic rehef and a . 

Mr. George E Sims, whose glossy 
raven mane streamed down his shoulders, 
stated that the title was bad What 
did Enghsh people care about Paolo and " 

Francesca 9 “On the Rimini Razzle- [(I 

Dazzle,” would do better, or “ The ^ ^ \ 1 

Italian Warehouse Li^ts ” 

Messrs. Elaw and Bun-Hublanger, of 
Drury Lane, said that in their opinion 
there was m theplaya distinct vacancy for 

horseflesh, A chanot race between Paolo y u c BOO 

and his brother might just turn the scale. ^ , , 

Mr. George Edwardes said that the ^ 

^ iajxi.u Now I’LL BET A Guinea you've 

c^ef objection to his mind was the oidJoJm . “Then I hain’t. : 

absence of a good part of the Edmuiu) the Cart, and smashin’ o’ He 




BOOT 


OTHER 


Ovmer {to Old John, who has returmd to the stables mmm the dog cart) “ Ooneound it 
Now I ’ll bet a Guinea you ’vb been throwing her down and smashing her knees ♦ 
Old John, “Then I hain’t. It’s just her what’s been a throwin* down Me an 
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LINES TO A CERTAIN ORIENTAL 
LATELY AMONG US. 

I WISH you ’d go ! I spend my time 
In vainly trying to avoid you. 

Have I committed any crime, 

Or done some action that annoyed you? 

You came an uninvited guest, 

You stopped in spite of my com- 
plaining. 

I should be thankful for a rest, 

Yet you insist upon remaining. 

Let none in future talk to me 
About politeness Oriental ! 

Your manners ought, of course, to be 

I Obsequious and mild and gentle. 

You ought, again, from what I Ve heard. 
To take life lazily and limply. 

You don’t. It ’s utterly absurd. 

The whole thing is a fiction simply. 

Your clamouring in every place 
I hear with indignation bristling. 

About the house you roar and race. 

And wake me up at night by whistling. 

I ’ll take my oath you never dreamed 
Of asking anyone’s permission 

Before you did the thing which seemed 
To suit your selfish disposition. 

You ’ve no respect for any man ; 

At your brutality I tremble. 

The Cockney, genus Hooligan, 

Is what you most on earth resemble. 

I am of those that love you least, 

You sheer unmitigated pest, you ! 

0 wind that blows from out the East, 
To speak quite plainly, I detest you. 






























tlr ' . T ‘v ll Ja 




ERRATIC. 

(oTisciows/oT* his safety ), “Kow, which way ahe you coing to hit the ball?*’ 
Wtyrried Begiwri & r , “Only wish to goodness I knew myself 1** 


A MAY MASKE. 

l^Y I be permitted to propose a 
revival of the ancient maske in honour 
of the Coronation ? According to 
precedent there should be a proces- 
sion starting from Holbom, and reach- 
ing its destination in St. James’s. 
Then there should be carnival and 
“sports of a gentler character” en 
route. Say the procession (which might 
include cars representing, emblemati- 
cally--with the genial assistance of the 
Examiners, the Taxing-Masters, and 
the forensic members of the United 
dub — Legal Education, the Integrity of 
the Lower Branch of the Profession, and 
the Apotheosis of the Bar) entered the 
Hall of the Royal Courts of Justice and 
waited for an entertainment. Then 
would come the opportunity for those 
pleasant “diversions” that gave so 
much delight to our forefathers. I 
think I may make a few pertinent 
suggestions. 

As a prelude, could not the Lord 
Ohanc^or and the Lord Chief Justice 
(dad in full armour) shiver lances in 
honour of Justitia, the fair of the 
Tournament? The Hall of Justice is 


quite large enough to be the appro- 
priate scene of an interesting forensic 
dispky of mediaeval horsemanship. 
Then — as a concession to modem 
creations — ^there might be a Morisco (or 
Morris dance) of Metropolitan Police 
Magistrates. The Lords Justices of 
Appeal might foRow with the Pavan, 
wearing swords under their robes for 
the nonce, to give due effect (by the 
uplifting of the rapier ends) to the 
“strutting figure” of that quaintly 
amxising measure. 

Then, before the procession resumed 
its pilgrimage a conduding tableau 
should be arranged symbolical of the 
fusion of Law with Equity and the 
triumph of Justice tempered by Costs. 
And now I have performed what I be- 
lieve to be a duty. 

I shall my^ be pleased to take a 
humble part in the pageant, but I feel 
I am scarcely worthy to fill a rdle that 
a learned and too partial friend has 
suggested to me. I must ridd to 
others the right to ^pear as tne miss- 
ing link between the Lord Chief Justice 
and the Lord Chancellor. 

A. Bbiefiess, Juhiob. 

Pump Eandle Court, 


“ CuBLiNG Team fob Canada.” — 
S^ing this heading recently in the 
Times, I write to you, Mr. Punch, who 
know most things, to inquire if all our 
leading, or, as one may put it, our head 
perruquiers are going to Canada ? 
Will all be Englishmen? and will a 
knowledge of “ Foreign Tongs ” be an 
essential qualification ? A Real Clippeb. 

The Geeat Dbtjby Lapie Success. — I 
After its present run, which, as seems 
probable, will continue till Pantomime 
time, Ben Hur will, it is not yet officially 
announced, be succeeded by an Italian 
mdodiamatic play entitled JBen Trovato, 
and then by Ben Nems, a Scotch Mystery 
Pky. The receipts have gone up by 
leaps. Mr. Abtbdob Collins’s motto is 
now “ In for a Benny, in for a Bound ! ” 
It will be long ere we hear of any Knell 
of Old Drury in the neighbourhood of 
Covent Gar den. 

New Royal Rule {suggested to the 
Jockey Club in this Grand CoronatAonal 
Meeting Year).— AH bets about Sceptre 
(winner of the Two Thousand Guineas) 
for Derby, Oaks, and Grand Prix, must 
be made in crowns and sovereigns. 


TOL. oxzn. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST; OB, 
“CASTE” RECAST. 

Omnia vineit amcyr, Tom Robertson’s Caste, 'being true 
to h uma n nat-ure, is as alive to-day as it was when first pro- 
duced at the little Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Tottenham 
Court Road, under the management of Mr. and Mrs. Ban- 
croft, then far better known to all playgoers as Sm^ 
Bancroft and Marie Wilton ; the latter having at that time 
but recently renounced the vanities and varieties of old 
Strand-Theatre Burlesques for the higher walks of domestic 
comedy, of which this play, full of light and shade, was 
one of ]^bertson’s happiest efforts. 

The talent of the actress who is to make a real success as 
Polly Bedes must be of the nature of that craftily qualified 
sparkling mixture which was the distinguishing characteristic 
of Marie Wilton. A professional knowledge of burlesque 
is essential to the part, as witness PoUy^s “recitation” and 
“ imitation ” in the last act ; also a professional knowledge 
of ballet action, of pantomime and burlesque, and a very 
strong appreciation of what was ridiculous in old melo- 
drama, are equally essential to the effective rendering of the | 
Polly Bedes “ as she is wrote.” AU this Miss Marie (name 
of best omen to the character) Tempest possesses, and it 
would be no easy task to find an actress better suited to 
the part. 

Putting aside the dramatic contrasts so ably maintained 
throughout, the real absorbing interest of the story lies 
entirely with PoUy^s elder sister, Esther Beeles, and never 
could this character have been more tenderly, more sweetly, 
more touchingly, nor, where passion is essential, more 
forcibly played than, as it is now, by Miss Winifred Emery. 
As the young lieutenant (Tom Robertson, like the Grande 
Duehesse, “doted on the military”), Mr. Allan Ayns worth 
gives us an excellent portrait of a youthful “officer and 
gentleman,” frank, impulsive, generous, and not over- 
burdened with brains; while Mr. Brandon Thomas makes 
his impression by subtly conveying to the audience not only 
that he is not by any means such a fool as he looks, but 
that the upper-crust glazing is, after all, very thin, and that 
beneath are the instincts of a true gentleman, just as under- 
lying Sam Gerridgds cockney exterior of the London artisan 
in his Sunday clothes, is the honest impulse that stamps 
him temporaiily, and in the best sense, as one of Nature’s 
true Nobility. Of this last-named character Mr. George 
Giddens makes the most : though I doubt whether, when at 
tea with his betrothed Polly, even had they been by them- 
selves and without “ company,” Sam would have ever been 
so unnecessarily, so— permit mo — so beastly vulgar, as to 
bite a hunk off the loaf from which he is cutting buttered 
slices for his sweetheart and the “ swell ” visitor. 

Curious to note how Robertson, having “taken in” 
Thackeray “ through the pores,” has in this play given us a 
sort of Sam Ruxter in his Sam Gerridge, and a variant of 
the Captain Gostigan type in Old Eceles ; the outline of the 
Marquise can be traced to Madame de Florae in The Bev> 
eomes, Polly to Fanny Bolton who afterwards became! 
Mrs. 8am> Huxter, and I am not certain if even Captain 
Hawtree is not simply Major DoFbin, out of Vanity Fair, 
Robeitsonised. 

Mr. Cyril Maude’s Old Bedes is a study in the grim 
humour of sodden habitual dunkenness. At first, when 
he is moderately sober, his Bedes is immensely funny, — ^you 
are amused and you pity him ; so also, when he sings, makes 
speeches, drinks imaginary toasts, denounces the aristocratic 
b^l>y» you cannot choose but laugh. When, however, he comes 
fredi, very fresh, from the public-house “ round -^e comer,” 
reekingof strongwhidey and rankest daag tobacco (itsnauseous 
odour seems to pervade the entire house, so realistic is Cyril 


Maude’s interpretation of this final phase of Old Bedes), how 
relieved are the audience to see him, after tumbling and fum- 
bling round the table, sink into a chair by the fireplace and 
“ then be heard no more ! ” You know Lis fate, it has been 
crudely and unfeelingly (in the presence of his own 
daughters) predicted by Major Hawtree ; Old Bedes is to go 
to the Land of Spirits, the cheapest possible spirits ; that is, 
he is to take Jersey as the last stage of his journey to the 
bank of the Styx. 

Miss Genevieve Ward, as the Marquise de St. Maur, a lady 
“with a history,” full to overflowing of family records 
from the pages of Froissart (judiciously abbreviated), gives 
the final touch that completes an exceptionally pmect 
Caste. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Reading Mr. John Murray’s catalogue of forthcoming 
works, my Baronite noted with pleasurable anticipation 
promise of a biography of Sir William White. His portly 
figure, his smiling countenance, his manner almost boisterous 
in its friendliness, were familiar during^ his frequent visits 
to London. His influence on the foreign Courts to which 
he was accredited, notably Constantinople, was matter of 
history. With such material at hand, !Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards has succeeded in producing a curiously muddled 
narrative. Periods, personages, and countries are so mixed 
up that the belated reader, like the man hymned in 
minstrelsy, “ dunno where he are.” Many of the letters, in 
addition to being otherwise pointless, are given without date. 
Mr. Edwards bimseH gets so mixed up, probably after read- 
ing bis proofs, that twice, on pp. 122 and 263, he teUs in 
fuB det^ and almost the same language, how it was 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe who, fifty years before Mr. 
Gladstone, used, in the same connection, the phrase about 
turning the Turks out of Europe “ bag and baggage.” The 
book gives no idea of the remarkable personality of the 
man who, up to his thirty-fourth year, was chiefly engaged 
in farming, at that epoch entered the Warsaw consulate in a 
subordinate capacity, and, unaided save by merit, rose to 
be British Minister at Constantinople. The divagations into 
the history of the last forty years in Poland, Servia, and 
Turkey are equally forlorn. 

Nieholas Holbrooh (Smith, Elder) achieves a distinct 
triumph. The average novel reader, an upright,^ kind- 
hearted creature, instinctively desires to see the villain of a 
story defeated and the good man get all, including the 
heroine. By skilful art and clever management Clot 
B iRREiiL succeeds in reconciling my Baronite (representative 
of the average reader) to an arrangement whereby the 
virtuous and noble-minded is put aside, and good fortune 
attends the disreputable party. It seemed at the outset that 
Duleie was sure to marry Nieholas and live happily ever 
after. Miss Birrell, skirting the commonplace, in the end 
avoids it, with the conclusion hinted at. Duleie is a 
charming girl, Nieholas Holbrook a fine character careMy 
drawn. The story of Mrs. Holbrook is but an episode 
apart from the main narrative. But it is not the least 
attractive chapter of a wholesome, brightiy-written book. 

An unfortunate somebody having asked the B^n to read 
and mention Lnidvs Amoris in his long and firmly estab- 
lished Booking Office, he set himself to what he very soon 
discovered was likely to prove a formidable task. Gal- 
lantly he rode^ along, pencil in rest, but at the fifth 
obst^e, that is, “chapter,” he gave it up, exclaiming, 
“ The force of reading can no further go. Hand it over to 
any * Skipper ’ who, with or without ‘ his boy,’ may be 
languishing for want of exercise, and commend to him most 
heartily The Busy Baron de B.-W 
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THE HORRORS OF PEACE. 

(A Fcyreboding of Dr, Leyde,) 

What is this strange, unearthly fear 
That weighs me down hke lead ? 
Why do I wake and rudely shake 
In my well-appointed hed, 

And fed a homble bogey form 
Come gibbering round my head ? 

Like to a sleepless sentinel 
It keeps its nightly post, 

Of all known things that go on wings 
Abhorred by me the most ; 

It is the so-called Angel, Peace ! 

She is that horrid ghost. 

In vain I rise and look towards 
The unresponsive stars, 

Or don my hose and so compose 
A column of pungent pars 
Alleging that I have lately had 
A message sent from Mars. 

I try the pulse of Europe’s heart 
And hke it less and less ; 

And when I count the gross amount 
I’ ve squandered on the Press 
I often feel that I have missed 
Unqualified success. 

Even my trusty lAttle Blue 
Begins to harbour doubt ; 

Already faint suspicions taint 
That azure Brussels sprout ; 

It hints that my supreme advice 
Is being done without ! 

And when I answer, Entre nous, 

You find me cornered tight ; 

I have no news of Burger’s views. 

He cannot wire or write ; ” 

“Just so,” the editor replies, 

“ But would he, if he might ? ” 

Ah 1 what a chan^ since round my path 
A steady limelight shone ! 

I cannot say I like the way 
That things are going on ; 

A little more and i shall find 
My occupation gone. 

Not that I dread a straitened purse 
When I resign my quest ; 

No menial toil shall ever soil 
These hands that kings have pressed , 
I have prepared for rainy days 
A ni^y-feathered nest. 

Only I fear that, though I Ve done 
All a civilian could. 

My fighting friends may fancy my ends 
Were not the common good ; 

Such is the risk that patriots face 
Of being misunderstood ! 

Therefore I think I must regard 
My public days as done ; 

And I who cast a shade so vast 
Beneath the open sun 
Had better retire incognito 
To a hermitage for one. 


So that if Steih should take a trip 
To Europe some fine day. 

And dosdy press for my address. 
Having accounts to pay. 

For only guidance he may get 
The answer, “ Gone away ! ” 0. S. 


WANTED ! 

A “ Contractor ” for tJie Aristocracy, 
The Duchesses are, it is said, to be 
allowed eighteen inches of sitting 
accommodation during the Coronation 
service, while sixteen inches are con- 
sidered sufficient for ladies of inferior 
degree. Hath not a Marchioness robes 
— ^with voluminous folds as well ? Have 
not the Countesses as ample proportions, 
taking them all round, as their more 
exalted sisters? Is not a Viscountess 
gifted with elbows and funny-bones? 
Is even a Baroness to play the common 
or hermetic sardine ? AH these ladies. 


we fear, are fated to be taught, by 
painful experience, the meaning of the 
third-class expression “to sit tight.” 
And when the dramatic moment arrives 
for the donning of the coronets, will 
the manoeuvre be executed by alternate 
numbers, or in sections, or by platoon 
firing, or how ? At such dose quarters 
there would be a danger of putting 
your own insigma on your neighbour’s 
head. There would seem to be a need 
here for a literal contractor, a Procrus- 
tean professor who will reduce any 
given peeress, however portly, to Coro- 
nation dimensions, a temporary Bauter 
in f^t — ^but no, we must not banter 
longer with such a serious subject. 
But if latitude is to depend on social 
precedence, according to the Earl Mar- 
shal’s scale, it is to be feared that the 
lady-commoner in the street-crowd will 
have rather less than no breathing 
space at all. 
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lAUS EEMIGH. 

The Springtime, wliat a mercy ’tis to botli our Universities : 

They realise the curse it is to read for Trip or Q^reats. 

They both forget their ologies, lay down their load of 
knowledges, 

And, lo, the giddy colleges divide themselves by Eights. 

The Proctor takes it vernal ly, and, though he fines noctum- 
ally, 

Grows kindlier diumaUy, and acts like me or you. 

IE men will get their hands away and swing, he understands 
a way 

Of putting airs and bands away and cheering on his crew. 

Your Don may sometimes sham an ursine manner (like 
examiners), 

He may declare “lam mers, and find my fellows bores ; 

But now each college resident, Dean, Master, Provost, 
President, 

By every word he says identifies himself with oars. 

The wrangler hasn’t got an use for tangent or hypotenuse : 

He doesn’t deem it rotten news to hear about the rows ; 

And gentlemen, whose bliss a row of sentences from Cicero 

Is found in, wouldn’t miss a row for reams of Latin prose. 

I Now coaches — on their star equestrian mounts they ’re heard 
afar — request 

Their pupils not to mar a quest for bumps by playing 
pranks. 

And mites who do not fear a natatorial risk can steer an 
eight, 

And try to find how near an eight can travel to the banks. 

iS- 

So here ’s the praise of boats in May, of many-coloured coats 
in May, 

Of One my mem’ry notes in maiden meditation free, — 

But, since she left me high and dry, her charms I now defy 
and rhy- 

-me a stave or two to try and dry the tears she weeps 
forme. “Tis.” 


AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 

Scene. — The Master’s lodgings at University College, Oxford. 
The Master is sitting at his tahle, writing diligently. 
To him enter the Dean of Oriel. Time.— A few days 
ago. 

The Master (rising). Ah! Mr. Dean, good morning. I 
ventured to ask you to call upon me. The matter is rather 
important. 

Mr, Dean (who has the air of being nervomly on the 
defensive). And what — er — is the matter ? 

The M. It ’s about this bequest of Mr. Rhodes’s. 

Mr. D. {edging towards door). If it is merely to offer your 
congratulations 

The M, {sternly). It is not. Pray be seated. {Poor Mr. 
Dean meeTdy takes a chair, on the edge of which he poises 
himself uncomfortably) You are aware, perhaps, that the 
funds of University College are not — er — in as flourishing a 
condition as they were ? Our High Table is sadly in need 
of contributions. Agricultural depression 

Mr, D. No doubt. 

(pie M. I have come to the conclusion, therefore, that 
Oriel might see the fitness of handing over to this college 
some portion, at least, of their large and unexpected bequest. 
IE Mr. Rhodes had oidy had the misfortune to di-nA here ! * ' 

, Mr. D. Really, I can see no grounds for such a conclusion. 

The M. Inde^ I Perhaps you are not aware, Mr. Dean, 
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that but for the action of University Mr. Rhodes would 
never have gone to Oriel at aU ? 

Mr. D. I have heard a rumour 

The M. Yes. We refused to take him here— on the 
ground that he did not intend reading for honours. {Eegret- 
fuUy.) It was a sad misteke. 

Mr. D. But you made it. {With honest pride) We were 
wiser. 

The M. Oh, come, I ’ve heard that you were pretty idiotic 
about him yourselves. Didn’t you at one time suggest to 
him that he had better migrate to New Inn Hall ? 

Mr. D. Yes. Because he was hardly sufficiently regular 
in his attendance at my lectures. {Ingenuously) It ’s dread- 
ful to think he might actually have gone ! Fortunately he 
declined. 

The M, (triumphantly.) Then I don’t see that you were 
much wiser than we were 1 If you’ d had your way the 
money would have gone to New Inn HaU. 

Mr. D, {meeUy). We acted for the best. 

The M. So did we. But we haven’t made anything out of 
it. Whereas you ’ve made £100,000. 

Mr. D. {wiping the perspiration from his brow). What an 
escape we had 1 But how were we to know ? 

The M, That ’s just it, how were we to know ? However, 

I ’ve made up my mind to take steps to prevent the possi- 
bility of such a ming ever happening to us again. 

Mr. D. How are you going to manage that ? 

The M. {loith honest pride). I ’ve drawn up a set of college 
rules, to be added to those at present in force, which wiU, I 
think, meet the difficulty. 

Mr. D. May I hear them ? 

The M. Certainly. They are only just completed. {Takes 
up paper from table and adjusts glasses to read) Rule 34 — 
I have numbered them so as to follow on after the present 
regulations — 

Rule 34. No millionaire, or son of a millionaire, or 
near relative of a millionaire who has a reasonable 
expectation of succeeding to the whole or major part of 
his fortune, will be expected to read for honours. 

Rule 36. All gentlemen connected with the diamond 
industry or with a large interest in gold mines who 
desire to matriculate at University wiil be excused 
entrance examination. 

Rule 36. All junior members of the College who 
intend to accumulate, or who are likely to inherit, great 
wealth, are requested to communicate with the Dean, 
who will see that existing regulations as to attending 
lectures are relaxed in their favour. 

{Looking up). Rule 36, you see, is especially adapted to 
meet your case, 

Mr, D, Yes, I see. I think I should like to make a note 
of that, if you ’ll allow me. [Does so. 

The M. There is one more : — 

Rule 37. It would greatly facilitate the work of ad- 
ministration if undergraduates who purpose leaving 
substantial bequests to the College would signHy the 
same to the Easter in writing as early as possible in 
their academical career. 

I call that a wise provision. Statesmanlike, eh ? 

Mr. D. {malicioTisly). It comes a little late, perhaps ? 

The M. (bursting into tears). That ’s the worst of it. We 
are a most unfortunate College. Shelley we rusticated. And 
we wouldn’t take Cecil Rhodes. It ’s really tragic. 

Mr. D. (Jiindly). There, there ! Don’t tsJte it to heart 1 I 
tdl you what I ’ll do. When the bemest is paid and “ comfort 
and dignity ” reigns at the Oriel High Table — ^we ’re going 
to get a stunning cook 1 — ^I ’ll ask you to dine ! [Exit. 


Classio invitation to a supper party. — “ Quis supperaUtf ” 
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(hi'UdeTst&uiii {of tlie 0%ty^ whxilutihemvMpocthTt^thepTopeTty vMh a'oi&iotopiiTchcLs^t, *‘NiCB lot of heads* Shot on the estate, 

I SUPPOSE?’* 


PAUST AND FOREMOST. 

Back again to tlie Lyceum, wliere, as "by this time every- 
one knows, Six BfaaY Irving, on ** enjoying his own again,*’ 
received the heartiest and most enthusiastic welcome. “ The 
spirit that denies ” was compelled to assert that this “first 
night ” was one of the "biggest evenings in the history of 
the Lyceum. Miss Ellen TSiey was heard of, hut not seen 
— she was, as it were, “in the air” — and on this occasion 
“The Invisible Lady” shared in the acclamations with 
which her devoted subjects received the managerial “few 
words ” after the M of the curtain. Had not Ellen Terry 
given her berdson to “ The New Girl,” i.e. Miss Cissy (now, 

I so please you, “ OEOim ”) Loetus, who, appearing for the 
first time as Marguerite^ evidently felt so oppressed by her 
responsibility that her nervousness was from the first only 
too apparent ? Gradually, only very gradually, it wore off, 
and where strong emotion had to be portrayed, she rose to 
the occasion, giving those who were watching her 'vjith in- 
terested curiosity a glimpse of fature possibilities within reach 
of Ceoilta, the young actress who steps upon the Lyceum 
boards after biddmg a long farewell to “ Cissy of * the Halls.’ ” j 

Is it too late in the day to say a word on “Wills’s! 
Mixture,” that is, his version of Faust? Might not the 
Witches’ &tchen and the fourth act be entirely omitted 
with great advantage to everyone concerned ? Gounod’s 
opera is far more dramatic than this play ; and, indeed, were 
the construction of the old Kean-and-Bouoicatjlt drama 
more closely followed, would not the acting produce an 
effect far greater than it does at present, as the attention 
of the audience could be focussed on central figure, 
instead of being distracted, as it now is, both from the 
acting and from the story by the interpolation of meaning- 


less mummery? It is in the poem; true, — Cleave it there. 
Sir Henry’s marvellous Meyhisto needs no other setting than j 
the scenes that tell the old, old story, as plain as words and 
deeds can make it to all ahke both gentle and simple. 


MOTORING. 

{By a Shareholder,) 

Tears ago I bought some shares in a motor company. It 
was so long ago iSit I hardly remember when it was. I 
only know that it was at a time when nobody in this, 
country ever looked at a motor-car, except to laugh at it 
and hardly anyone had even the chance of doing that, for 
no motors were to be seen. Now you may be run over by 

one anywhere you hke, t m i 

The company was promoted by a — stay, I will make use of 
an opprobrious epithet which is not actionable — * by a 
company promoter, who has long since disappeared from 
the scene. It is possible that he was a knave , it is certaan 
j that I was a fool— neither a man of business nor a Fellow of 
Olid, but a mere ordinary duffer. Yet it is remarkable what 
interest those shares have afforded me during all these years. 
Not, I hasten to add, interest in the form of dividends, for 
notHng of the sort has ever made its appearance, but inte- 
rest in the way of meditations on methods of business, and 
on the complete futility of human expectations. 

If the company had been an absolute failure, I really 
bdieve it might have succeeded after a time. Instead of 
that it went about the United Kingdom winning medals of 
gold and silver, of brass and putty also, for all I know, and 
certificates and dipldmas and marks, until my head swam 
in the effort to remember its achievements. And every 
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time it won anything the price of the shares fell accord- 
ingly. A certificate or a diploma sent them down a shilling, 
an ordinary medal depressed them to the extent of half-a- 
crown, and as for the gold medal, it was such a staggering 
blow that the nnhappy company collapsed altogether. It 
had to be wound np and reconstructed, and of course Ae 
shareholders had to pay a call, as a mere matter of polite- 
ness, to enquire after its health, before it was strong enough 
to go in for any more competitions. 

As I am not a man of business I do not pretend to under- 
stand the causes of all this ; I merely record the facts. The 
last fact which I have to record is that the shares had 
reached the modest price of eighteenpence just before the 
Motor Exhibition was opened at the Agricultural HaU. I 
trembled lest some well-reserved prize should bring down 
the shares to sixpence, and when I read that a car belonging 
to the company had gained a certain number of marks in a 
race, which would in&Ilibly cause them to fall to a shilling, 

I felt that no margin was left for any medal whatever. 

That I might know the worst, I resolved to visit the 
Exliibition. A cab for such a prodigious distance being 
quite beyond the means of a motor company’s shareholder, 
I travelled to the City for twopence, and thence northwards 
by the South London Electric Railway, which sounds rather 
contradictory, and emerged in a sea of mud at a station 
called “Angel.” I must confess to a deplorable ignorance 
of many parts of London. It might have been Arch- 
angel for all I knew, though I hardly seemed to have been 
shot through a tube quite so far north as that, and the 
crowd of people and tramcars and omnibuses all struggling 
together in the pouring rain convinced me that the sea ol 
mud was not the White Sea at all events. 

I had understood that the Agricultural HaU was almost 
next to this station. It was not. After wading an enormous 
distance through the mud and the crowds, and dodging 
the tramcars and the omnibuses, and asking every second 
person if I was going in the right direction, I at last reached 
the Exhibition, and entered by a passage full of aU sorts 
of things (juite unconnected with motor-cars. But directly 
I stepped into the great haU I perceived a brave show of 
my uimappy company’s conveyances. I saw at once that it 
could never escape the fatal medal, and that inevitable ruin 
was before it. Without troubling to look at anything else 
I turned and fled. 

I was not mistaken, for I have just received the usual 
notice of a meeting to reconstruct the company. If anyone 
likes to buy my shares — ^£1 shares, fuUy paid, no calls in 
airear, over-and-over-and-over-again-fuUy-paid — shall be 
delighted to let him have them ^ at a penny apiece. 

A. Ninoombe Poope. 


AN EX-AUSTIN’ TASK. 

{Some questions^ for Literary SPudentSj on the Laureate's 
new poemf entitled “ A Tale of True Love,") 

1. “It had beheld kings and proud empires vanish, 

Male sceptres shattered, princedoms pass away, 

Norman, Pkntagenet, Lombard, Swabian, Spanish, 

Rise, rule, then totter and topple from their sway,” 

State what happened to the female sceptres. Scan the 
last line, and draw a Spanish in the act of toppling. 

2. “And nigh these oaken-timbered bam and stable, 

Lowlier, withal of countenance akin, 

Cluster, for in times olden,' meek and proud 

Being nearer much than now, theirkinship was avowed.” 

Translate this passage into English, explaining why the 
I times were meek and proud ; also, who was nearer what, 
and if not, how otherwise. 


3. State the brand and vintage referred to in the foUow- 
ing phrase : 

“ A sudden living figure rose before her. 

Modem, withal with air of ancient port.” 

Contrast with it the description of autumn as a “ sober 
mezzo-tinter.” 

4. Parse, and comment upon the beauty of the lines : 

“ Will you, I round it willingly can guide you. 

Unless — and, told, shall fully understand — 

Wander you rather would with none beside you.” 

5. Describe Sir Alured's fortunes in the South African 
war. What is a “steel-shod sentry? ” His name is men- 
tioned in “ terse despatches ; ” show from this that he was 
not among the force which relieved Ladysmith. Egeria 
reads “ of some fresh deed of daring That decorates his 
breast and crowns his brow.” How do you suppose that the 
latter process was effected ? 

6. (a) “ What is there that endures ? Go ask of Greece 
or Rome.” Contrast this line with the rather similar 
utterance of a forgotten bardlet called John Keats, {h) The 
Laureate opines that “this tme simple tale” will “soothe 
some sufferer’s lot When noisier notes are husht, and newer 
ones forgot.” State what grounds (if any) you can discover 
for this belief. Are the “ noisier and newer notes ” 
addressed to the Islanders ? 

7. “The course of tme love never did run smooth.” 
Does the rhytlim of A Tale of True Love falsify this 
statement ? 


VERY MUSICALLY CATCHING; OR, TWO AT 
ONE HALL. 

The amateur of music, keeping his weather-eye open to aU 
advertisements of concerts, should be careful not to miss the 
next occasion when Miss Margdbeite Macintybe and Mr. 
Gbegoet Hast may unite in giving a concert whereat the 
amateur aforesaid will Hast-en to assist. Then will he hear 
two of our sweetest singers duetting and soloing in French, 
German, and our native English. We should have Kked 
“two of Scotch and one Irish,” but perhaps these will be 
given when Mr. L. G. Shaepe “manages ” another of these 
delightful “vocal recitals.” A good two hours’ entertain- 
ment — nay, a very good two hours’ entertainment — ^which 
would be less instrumentally melodious than it is, were it 
not for the piano accompaniment by Mrs. Geegobt H^ast, and 
by a Bied that gives us bis best notes when striking only on 
the instrument. “Maegderite! she ’s a daisy!” as Mr. 
Chevalier’s coster sings, and when thou Hast heard Hast 
thou ’It be Hastonished. ^ This way to St. James’s HaU to 
I listen to these two brilliant musical stars 1 “ Sic hitur ad 

Eastra ! ” 


HOW I WAS TAKEN. 

In Household Words, which is now the Caine family organ, 
Mr. Hall Caine has an article entitled “How I was t^en 
for a tramp.” We understand that the foUowing sequels 
may be expected : — 

“ How I was taken for a ramp.” By Lord Suffielu. 

“ How I was taken for a Gamp.” By Mrs. Harris. 

“ How I was taken for a poet.” By Mr, Ai-fbed Austin. 
“How I was Baoon for Mr. Hall Caine.” By William 

SUAKSPEARE. 

“How I was taken aback by Household Words" B> 
Charles Dickens. 


Dr. Jameson’s New Elixir.— M agnate of Rhodesia. 
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Ph % lovni % Topi 4 iOULady { toliUUloycar ^ “That i& hight, little boy, always 

BE KIND TO ANIMALS.” 

JMle Boy , “Yes, ’m. I'll have this tin can tied to his tail soon’s I*ve qoi 

HIM QTTIET.” 


AN UNEXPECTED REDE. 

Twesdai/.— Dined with Spiltj® la&t 
night, and discussed our coining Point- 
to-Point race with him. He seemed to 
think it rather heroic to ride in one. I 
smiled indulgently and assured him it 
was merely like fast hunting run. 
“Well, you try it,” said Spiixee, rather 
nettled; “I did once, and found it 
rather nervous work.” Smiled again. 
Sptller poor horseman. I mean com- 
pared to — ^well, say me, for instance. I 
tried to shame him into riding by 
saying, “HI only had your chestnut 
mare, Spiller, I *d soon show them the 
way along * ” “ Then I ’ll enter her, and 
you shall ride ! ” he said. Enthusiastic 
creature, Spiller. Of course I was 
awfully glad — ^at least, I fancy so. Now 
that I come to think of it, that chestnut 
mare has awfully had Moulders, and 
also pulls pretty hard. Wonder if 
she’s quite safe at her fences ? 

Saturday . — ^Nasty chilly wind for the 
Point-to-Point. Hate riding across 
country in chilly wind. BSive just 
walked the course, and must say I 
think small consideration has been 
shown for the lives of horses and riders. 
Never saw such enormous fences — and 
that mare is, as I thought, not at all cer- 
tain at her fences. Rode her one or two 
gallops, and didn’t like the way she 
carried me at all. Told Spiller so, but 
he only grinned. Begin to dislike that 
man. My hat most uncomfortable — 
presses on forehead and makes head 
ache. New “pink,” too, rather tight 
about armholes, and I can riot get left 
heel properly down into top-boot. 

Luncheon to the farmers in marquee 
before racing begins. Absurd arrange- 
ment, this. One can’t eat anything 
before. I mean one’s appetite so much 
better after race than before. Two 
whiskies and sodas. Saddling bell rings, 
and ten minutes later am mounted. 
That fool Spiller says, “I suppose 
you mean to come right along with 
her?” Well, of course I couldn’t come 
right along without her. Hate people 
who say siUy things— especially at 
moments like 'these, when one doesn’t 
feel at all well, and that sort of thing, 
don’t you know. Never knew a saddle 
so hard and slippery before. Groom 
had stirrup leathers all wrong, too. 
Had both taken up a hole, then left 
leather another hole, but had to let it 
down two holes directly after. Then did 
same with other one. Beastly saddle * 
didn’t seem to give you any grip, don’t 
you know. At last groom says, “ You’ll 
be late. Sir, if you don’t get down to the 
post now,” and I had to go, still feeling 
most unliap uncomfortable, I mean. 

There were thirteen of us altogether 
— ^beastly unlucky number, thirteen — : 
and when starter said “Go,” I tried] 


to pull my noare back. Hate riding 
over fences just in front of others — 
seems such bad form. But my brute 
jumped into her bridle with a squeak, 
and a hoist of the hindquarters which 
sent my beastly hard hat over my eyes, 
and then put her head down and rushed 
away in front of the whole field. How 
she got over first fence without any 
assistance from me, I don’t know My 
hat was blindfolding my eyes until, on 
landing at far side, I pushed it back 
again. On we went, down stiffish slope 
to the brook, and, mare having no 
shoulders, I was jerked farther and 
farther out of that wretched, hard, 
slippery saddle, until, when she took off 
at me water, I was sitting right on her 
■withers. Wdl, naturally no man ^uJd 
expect to do any good in that position, 
so as she rose at the brook I simply 
dismounted, and, losing my footing as 
I stepped on the grass, 1 slipped and 
fell at full length ffice downwanis, my 


head hanging over the water — and my 
hat fdl in. 

Mare went the whole course, and 
came in first — but there was some 
silly objection about her not carry- 
ing the right weight, and the second 
horse took the cup I walked back 
to the luncheon tent, and, as I was 
entering, met Spiijler, The fellow actu- 
ally asked me — right before a dozen 
ladle?, too — “ What made you fall off?” 
Fall oj} ! Really, some men are so 
ignoiant that one can’t argue ■with 
them. I passed on, ■without replying, 
and to-morrow, when I meet him in the 
City, I shall cliI him dead. 


Enthusiastic Irishman (on the co ming 
Cork Exhihition), “ Annyway, I tell ye 
all, th’ people of Cork desarve th’ 
greatest credit for th’ way they put 
their hands in their pockets and took 
th’ bull by th’ horns.” 
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B'utcher, “Well, my little dear, an* what do you want?*’ 

IMU Bmr. “ ’Tain’t wot Ei wants • Hi wants a dimind dog ooliae, an’ a beo’m, 

AN* A PEEMTNINT PAESE TO THE MUSIC *A1L, AN* A SEAT AT THE OOEINASHUN. BUT IT 
ain’t WOT El WANTS, IT*S WOT MUVVSS. WANTS, AN* 8SB WANTS ’AEP A POUND OFF THE 
SOEAGGY END OF A NECK 0* MUTTON, ON THE NOD TILL MONDAY ! '* 


OUR CRICKET PUZZLES. 

Persons interested, although so early 
in season, in cricket analyses, are 
a^ed to analyse the following sentence 
from the oflicial letter addressed to the 
Lancashire Cluh by Mr. A. C. Maolaeen. 
“Haying returned from Australia feel- 
ing stronger than I have done for years, 
having practically banished all rheuma- 
tism, owing to a cure that I have been 
undergoing for the last four months, 
coupled with the fact that Mrs. Mao- 
LAEEN has also benefited, I am perfectly 
willing still to do my best to play for 
j Lancashire, always provided the Lan- 
I cashire people wish to see me again, 


although it is quite impossible for me 
to accept the post which has been 
offered to me, which is considerably 
more remunerative than the last one, 
owing to the necessity of my being free 
to return home at any time when my 
presence is required there.” Mr. Mag- 
lAEEN already holds the record for the 
biggest score in first-dass cricket. He 
now adds to his laurels the credit of 
the longest sentence in the literature of 
the game. 

AN ADAPTATION. 

I Nix admirari all the art I know ; 

1 To keep girls happy is tomake *em eew. 


THE LIONS’ LAMENT. 

So far as smart society is concerned, authors 
are lions no longer. Boar they never so loudy,not 
a soul shudders. Authors nave themselves to 
blame. Their first mistake was committed in 
accepting Society’s invitations and attending func- 
tions in short hair and conventional attire. Their 
second consisted m talking the epigram to death ; 
but the fatal error was the iUustrated interview. 
Familiarity breeds contempt— even for lions. 
Authors now entertain each other ; and, banuhed 
from Mayfair, are glad_to prowl in Mai^ Vale.”— 
Sydmy 3ulktin,'\ 

The mausions of the mighty, 
Within whose guarded door 
Sat golden Aphrodite 
Delighting in our roar ; 

The gates that leapt asunder 
Before our royal thunder 
Which filled her halls with wonder, 
Now welcome ug no more. 

What fatal condescension 
Possessed us to declare 
For collars of convention 
And ties that sane men wear ? 
What fiend so falsely played us, 
What lunacy betrayed us, 

Delilah- like, and made us 
Cut off our Samson hair ? 

W’hy was our conversation 
One long, unceasing flow, 

A dazzhng coruscation 
Of epigram and mot 9 
Tired ^ow the eyes that foUow 
The swiftly-wheeling swallow : 

Not always does ApoUo 
Extend his straining bow. 

Why did we weakly suffer 
Within our private den 
Tlie journalistic duffer, 

With camera and pen, 

To teU, with illustrations, 

The habits, recreations, 

Meals, family relations 
Of literary men ? 

Ah me, if we had only 
Refused to tell our tale, 

And lived aloof and lonely 
Within our sacred pale. 

We should not wiUy-nilly 
Have fled gay Piccadilly 
To prowl about in silly 
Suburban Maida Vale. 


Duelling Extraobdinaby. — ^Weread in 
the “London Correspondence” of the 
Manchester Guardian of the 29th ult. 
that Dr. Vuliebs Stanford was “ called 
out ” no fewer than sixteen times at the 
performance of his opera at Leipzig on 
the evening of the 25th ult. 


QUIS oustodiet ipsos oustodbs? 

S cholastic.— B equixed, for Prepaxateny 
School, clergyman to help manage and visit 
parents.— CJAwrcA Times, 






BULL BAITINGS 
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ESSENCE ' OF ' PARLIAMENT. 

EXTItAOTBD FROM THE DiART OF ToBT, M.P. 

'House of Commons, Monday, Ayril 28. 
— ^Wiat a wag it is ! and no one ever 
suspected him of the quality. That is 
the worst of man. Next to woman he 
is the most misleading creature that 
walks the earth. On Budget nights 
St. Michael has heen known to indmge 
in little pleasantries; that a manner 
common to Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer. There is really nothing funny 
about being taxed, especially if imposts 
are augmented. But in course of years 
it has come to be established that at a 
certain stage of the Budget speech, 
usually immediately before disclosing 
his secret of the financial year, the 
OnANOELLOR OP TEDS EXCHEQUER shall make 
at least one little joke. 

Some of us old enough to remember 
how Bob Lowe had his jest, though it 
almost lost the Government their estate. 
Ex luce luceUum was irresistible. Lowe 
could no more pass it by than the con- 
firmed dram-drinker can forego his 
morning potion. So he invented the 
match tax in order that he might put 
this tag on the box. 

St. Michael’s joke takes a more 
fearsome form. Nothing jocular in the 
inception. To double the stamp on the 
cheque isn’t funny ; it ’s simply stupid. 
One of those temporaiy aberrations 
which, as in the historic case of the 
match tax, in their time visit Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer. For the sake 
of half a million, a mere nothing among 



Cork. 

J. E. X. O'Br-n. 


his fabulous figures, St. Michael vexes 
an important business and a multitude 
of men. Taken aback by the roar of 



Congratulations in the Lobby. 
(Lord Ch-rl-8 B-r-sf-rd.) 


execration that greets his proposal, he 
says, ‘‘ Very well, I have an amended 
scheme that will meet objections on all 
sides.”^ 

To-night he discloses it. Having 
drawn a cheque, say for £1 IQa. lOd., 
you must use a twopenny stamp. But, 
when the cheque is cashed and cancdled, 
you pop out “ to the nearest Post Office ’ ’ 
— observe the consideration that insists 
on your going to the very nearest — 
^ow the ^eque to the Postmaster, and 
incontinently, across the counter, he 
hands you a penny. 

Here is added a new and subtle 
charm to payment of small accounts. 
In writing a cheque for any amount 
under two pounds the human frame 
will be diffused with a sense of pleased 
expectancy. Mr. Micawler died too 
early. Still, one can imagine the satis- 
faction with which he would have 
written a cheque, say for thirty shil- 
lings, feeling that when it came back 
from his bankers he would step out 

to the nearest post office ” and receive 
a penny in cash. 

When we come to think of it, l].ere is 
a new, easy, certain way of making a 
living. A man in fairly good health 
could draw sufficient smifi cheques in 
a day to yield an aggregate of pennies 
that would at least pay his cab fares 
and his dinner at the dub. Put it at 
the moderate computation of one hun- 
dred. There ’s eight and fourpence at 
once ! 

House roared with laughter when 
St. Mjohael, with conscious air ’'of a 
man who has discovered a good tWng, 
described his plan. On doser scrutiny 


there will be found more in it than 
meets the eye. 

Business done . — J3t. Michael takes 
the House into his confidence about the 
stamp duty on cheques. The House 
laughs. St. Michael stares. Can’t 
think what they see funny in the pro- 
posal. Charlie Bebesfobd, back after 
two years’ cruise in the Mediterranean, 
reports himself to Speaker. “ Come 
aboard, Sir,” he says, tugging at his 
tawny forelock. Afterwards holds sort 
of levee in Lobby. 

Tuesday evening,— 'Tis wdl that in 
happier days Harry Chaplir accidentally 
acquired the habit of permitting a volu- 
minous pocket-handkerchief to hang 
loosdy from a roomy outside breast 
pocket. When, erstwhile, he stood at the 
table expressing the views of Her late 
Majesty^s Government on agriculture, 
local government, or the shortcomings 
of gentlemen on the Front Bench oppo- 
site, the flowing cambric bestowed upon 
him a negligS air that happily toned the 
stately dignity of his bearing. Now 
the appanage is put to practical uses. 
It serves to mop the tears that well to 
honest eyes at contemplation of the 
goings on of Prihce Arthur, beginning 
at a certain date in the year 1900, since 
steadily deepening in enormity. 

Introduction of New Procedure Eules 
has brought out all the innate iniquity 
that lurks under the still fair, almost 
ingenuous, countenance of a former 
colleague and leader. When Chaplih 
rises to lament new departure from 
path of virtue, so profound is Ms 
emotion, so broken his voice, so 
depressed his attitude, that only by 
concentrated pained attention anxious 
House can catch Ms words. Occa- 
sionally there is a pause; the right 
hand slowly reaches forth for the pocket- 
handkerchief; sbwly hauls out what 
in cubic measurement suggests the main- 
sail of a yacht. As the anguished face 
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is Iddden in its folds a sympathetic 
sniff passes along the benches. 

“ Chaplin, weeping for his old 
colleagaes, will not he comforted,’’ says 
the for Sark, vainly endeavour- 

ing to control a quavering voice. 

This fine ; finer still when, manfolly 
mastering emotion, he uphfts a Jove- 
like countenance and proclaims things. 
“Sir,” said he just now, waving the 
pocket-handkerchief as in far-off days 
his kinsman, Geoffrey de Chaplin, SieuJ 
of Blankney, flaunted the white flag of 
the Crusader in the face of the Modem 
guarding the walls of Ascalon, “ I cannot 
permit myself, through personal regard 
for any of my friends, to he a traitor to 
the best interests of this House.” 

Prinoe Arthur affected to smile. A 
poor pretence; a withered flower^ of 
feigned merriment fading on pallid lips. 

Business done.— Sat up all night with 
Procedure Pules. 

Thursday night, — Bold William 
Allan, his heard fluttering in the 
breeze, rushed for’ard just now and 
nailed Union Jack to the mast. If the 
incident had been foreseen it would 
have been worth while to have ar- 
ranged seats for a few foreigners in 
Strangers* Gallery. We don’t regard 
American Minister as a foreigner. S^tiU, 
special reason just now why it would 
have been happy accident had Mr. 
Choate been in his not infrequent place 
in diplomatic gallery, A shrewd, keen- 
sighted man, he would have been able 
to pick up a notion for communication to 
Mr. PiERPONT Morgan, or anyone dse it 
may concern in the United States. 

ill about the Shipping Deal. James 
W ooDHOUSE, Kt., began it, moping ad- 
journment in order to discuss matter as 
one of urgent public importance. Put 
case admirably in brief business-like 



W-U-mAJl-n. 



tie, I think?” 

Hon. B-bby Sp-no-r. 

speech. Cap’en Tommy [promptly hove 
alongside, and ran up his jibboom in 
signal of accord. Incidentally — quite 
accidentally — spar gave Brother Gerald 
a nasty knock. In reply to question 
put earlier, Gerald declared he, as 
President of Board of Trade, “had 
no oflScial information ” about the 
great Deal. 

“What’s the use of a Minister of 
State,” cried the Cap’en, looking scorn- 
fully down on back of head of Brother 
Gerald seated on Treasury Bench, 
“ who, in matters of this importance, 
divides himself into official and non- 
official capacities ? ” 

Debate spread in spite of Prinoe 
Arthur’s^ fervent entreaty. Quaint 
contribution fromMoIvER. Didn’t quite 
catch its purport ; largely biograpldcal 
in its character; something about a 
Deal in wheat he and another man 
(since dead) engineered; bought it at 
Chicago secretly in dead of night ; the 
other man (now no more) fixed up the 
railway people; MoIver (happily still 
with us) re-painted a Cunarder so that 
her own captain woul^’t know her; 
bribed the dock authorities at New York 
to load her with grain in a fog; she 
made a record voyage to Liverpool. 

Here, unhappily, the narrative broke 
off. Another incident in his interest- 
ing career flashed across MoIver’s active 
mind. Something to do with Eree 
Trade; unanswered the question of 
[what became of the grain — whether 


the Deal proved profitable, or whether 
on opening the Imtches the hold was 
found to be empty — the other man 
(deceased) having played MoIveb false, 
like the story of Cabuscan bold, 
MoIver’s tale remains half-told. 

Was certainly designed, like much else 
spoken, to convey impression that the 
country’s going to the dogs. Bobby 
Spbnoer, momentarily emerging from 
his collar, regretted he had been 
brought up as an agricultural labourer. 
Had he, TOen a boy, sailed before the 
mast, or even behind it, he might now 
have saved his country. 

In these depressing circumstances the 
appearance on deck of burly William 
Allan, refreshing as the vrind blowing in 
from the sea on a sultiy day. “ A storm 
in a tearcup,” he derisively described the 
debate. “ American millionaires going 
to buy up our ships ? Let ’em. We ’ll 
build more. Run us off the seas ? 
Been trying it on for fifty years. Let 
’emi go on trying. Lower the Union 
Jack ? It can never be lowered.” 

William concluded by singing verse 
of “ Rule Britannia,^* Motion for ad- 
journment immediately withdrawn. 

Business done . — ^In the Lords mis- 
understanding on the subject of Divorce 
arose between Lord Chancellor and 
Earl Russell. 

ACTORS AT BOW STREET. 

IV. 

Colonel Bordervebry was charged with 
shooting at the London Hippodrome 
with intent to murder one Riohaed 
Wagner. 

Evidence was given that the prisoner 
fired repeatedly at a piano with a Win- 
chester rifle, thereby eliciting sounds 
alleged to correspond painfully to an 
air from Lohengrin. It was held that 
the Colonel had received no provocation 
and that the piano was doing its best. 

Mr. William Ashton Ellis, Wagnerian 
expert, deposed that he had visited the 
Bippodrome in quest of innocent amuse- 
ment and as a change from the rigours 
of Queen’s Hall. He, to observe the 
prisoner this soul-destroying and un- 
called-for outrage make, utterly horrified 
was. 

Herr Siegfried Wagner stated that he 
was not at the Hippodrome on the night 
in question. He was at Bayreuth, but 
every shot was ^ painfully audible at 
Wahnfried, and ^ distressed the family 
greatly. 

For the defence it was held that the 
Colonel, having exhausted all other , 
targets, was entitled to fire at a piano. 
Pianos, it was pointed out, had served 
on mobile columns in South Africa. 

Ignaoe Paderewski, pianist, said that 
he thought the ColoneTs marksmanship 
admirable. The force and precision 
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witli which he hit the notes reminded 
him of his own piano-fortitnde. The 
Coloners was a good way in which to 
play much of Wagisiee. 

The Bench, after a brief consnltation, 
ordered Colonel Bobdeevekry in future to 
substitnte airs from Ber Freiscliiltz for 
those on which he at present operated. 

Johnston Forbes-Robeetson, actor, of 
the Lyric Theatre, was charged with 
denationalisation in the third degree. 

Mr. J. 0. Parkinson, who described 
himself as a confirmed first-nighter, 
said that the prisoner had long been 
known as a patriotic English actor of 
Shakspearian and other home-grown 
pai-ts. He had witnessed his new play. 
Mice and Men, and it grieved him to 
say it was nndonbtedly of American 
origin. 

Miss Maxine Elliott said that she was 
a true-born American and the wife of 
Mr, Nat Goodwin. It was a fact that 
the prisoner had recently married her 
sister, Miss Qerteode Elliott. (AppZawse 
in Court,) 

John Tompkins, in the employ of 
Messrs. Daring, the decorators, said 
that he had superintended the embellish- 
ment of the prisoner’s residence. His 
walls were papered with a stars-and- 
stripes design. (Sensation.) 

John Walter Briggs, Secretary of 
the Beefsteak Club, said that the 
prisoner was as good a Beefsteak as 
any other member until his recent 
interest in American affairs. Since 
then he had sent in his resignation and 
joined the Clam Chowders. 

George Bernard Shaw, grammarian and 
public vaccinator, deposed that it was 
in his play, The BemVs Disci^e, that 
the prisoner first assumed an American 
character. (Cries of ** Shame.^') 

This closed the case for the prosecu- 
tion. 

John Pieepont Morgan, ring-master 
and corner-man, called for the defence, 
denied that he had purchased the 
prisoner. 

Henry Arthur - Jones, wearing a 
brand-new hyphen, testified to the 
prisoner’s sterling Saxon qualities. Other- 
wise he would never have been asked to 
play in the witness’s epoch - making 
drama, Micliad and Bis Lost Angel. 

Mr. George Alexander, who said that 
he played golf regularly and irregu- 
larly with the prisoner, deposed to the 
entirely British character of his exple- 
tives on foozling a drive. 

Other witnesses having spoken to 
the pleasant character of Mice and Men, 
and to Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s habit 
of humming Buie Britannia the 
Bench were about to pass sentence, when, 
happening to catch sight of Miss Ger- 
trude Elliott in the well of the Court, 
th^ at once acquitted the prisoner. 

The verdict was received with cheers. 



CORONATION CELEBRATIONS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Squire, “Seems to mb that, fob the bivbb-sidb, it would be capital to get a 

GOOD SUPPLY OF FLAMBEAUX.’* 

Farmer Nobs, “As a loyal subject, Squibb, I objects. I doan’t see the neobssitt 
0* havin’ fobbign bibds. If we want ’em at all, let ’em be Bbitish, says 1 1 ” 


Wilson Barrett, sacred delineator, 
was charged -with deserting the metro- 
polis at the time of the American inva- 
sion, and diverting the attention of 
the Boer delegates oj starring in South 
Africa at the present juncture. It was 
asserted that Generals Db Wet, Delarey, 
and Botha had abused the facilities 
granted them by the British to visit 
the commandoes still in the field by 
hurrying off to Cape Town to attend 
The Sign of the Southern Cross, and 
could not be induced to resume negotia- 
tions as long as the run lasted. 

Mr. E. S. Hiohens, K.C., who appeared 
for Mr. Wilson Barrett (his late collabo- 
rator) admitted that the facts were as 
stated, hut contended that, so far from 
the negotiations being imperilled, they 
were more likely to be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s impressive impersonation of 
Lemuel. He understood that General 
De Wet shed floods of tears every 
night, and had presented Mr. Barrett 
with a barrel oi biltong ; while ex- 
President Steyn had to be removed 
from the stage-door hy force. 

Mr, Klaw, the celebrated American 


impresario, declared that the conquest 
of London by his stupendous produc- 
tion BevrBur, had been rendered in- 
finitely easier by the absence of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, who was alone capable 
of effective competition in the domain 
of sacred spectacular drama. 

Mr. Bolossy Kiraley ^ve evidence 
to the same, purport. He considered 
Mr. Wilson Barrett to be the most 
bolossal actor in the world. 

The Bench, after a short consultation, 
decided that Mr. Wilson Barrett should 
give an undertaking to frame his pro- 
gramme with a special view to break- 
ing down the Boer resistance. They 
suggested that he should introduce the 
earthquake scene from Glaudian into 
The Sign of the Gross, and recite Dr. 
Watts’s hymns between the acts of The 
Silver King. 


The following request, sent to a firm 
of brewers, has been forwarded to Mr. 
Punch. “ Dear Sirs, I want a disused 
beer-barrd to use as a kennel for a 
spaniel of about 18 galls, capacity, or 
rather over.” S'pectator^ please copy. 



THE PICK OF THE 
PICTURES. 

Last Saturday^ was The Academy 
Banquet, when His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, as chief guest of the 
Academicians, succeeded to the seat of 
honour gracefully placed at his dis- 
posal by His Majesty, who has for so 
long a time and sdways so happily 
occupied it. That the toast of The 
King was received with the greatest 
I enthusiasm “ cela va sans dire,'^ and 
I the reception of the Prince, who is 
already a practised speaker, was of the 
I very heartiest. So, now to see the works 
I contributed by our Masters of Arts. 

First md Foremost 


(131), State Portrait of 
nis Majesty King £i>- 
WAED THE Seventh, 
painted by command and 
by Luke Pildbs, E,A. 
It is a “ living picture.** 
Vive le Boi ! 

149. By Sir Edwaed 
J. PoYNTEB, President 
E.A. Storm Nymphs 
Young ladies v^bo find 
bathing on this Oomish 
roast very delightful. 
But, after all, not quite 
so convenient as S^car- 
borough or Margate. 

28. 

(Val Peinsep, E.A.). 
Girl, thumb-twiddling, 
meditating perhaps on 
lover in S. Africa; in 
I trance, Val ? 


m T 1 

1 

o»4rTo ^ I 
3 b a S-oon ■ 




37. Bbiton RrviBEB, E.A. The Lady ojr 
Lions on tour with performing tigers and other 
highly trained animals. 'Wombwell*s travelling 
menagerie out for an airing. 

54. Setmotjb Lucas, E.A. Lively 

Msaswe/* The muzzy-looking trio of musicians 
look like “three in a bar.** 

75. “ Tufopmee Coloured/* Striking portrait 
of H. Bbbbbohm Tbee as “ Serod^** painted by 
Chaelbs a. Btjchel, who, wishing to be dis- 
tinguished in a certain branch of Art, paints a 
tree. Yet, “ a Good Tree needs no Buchel.* * 

89. John S. Saegent, E.A. *^The Orange 
Girls/’ Three hoo’ful ladies under an orange 
tree. The fruit is ripe now, but it may be of 
“ orange blossoms” to come that they are thinki-ng . 
Most perfect orangement. 

108. Mr. Heney VToods, E.A., here r^resents 
a delightfully sunny scene entitled “ A Venetian 
Water '•seller/* This is, probably, to be followed 
by “ Vemtim Wine-cellar/* with “ Wine from 
the Woods.’* 




112. G. A. Stobey. a. Not a bad Storey ; 276 
is a queer Storey, but 4^ is quite another Storey, 
in fact, a capital Storey. And, after all, what is 
better than “the old old Storey?** Adolphus 
Stobey should iUustrate “ * Dolly * Dialogues.** 

126. “ JTera in the Nome of Eephaistos/* Sir 
W. B. Eichmond, E.A. The “ lass of Eiohmond ** 
as a listening Hera, But this Hera will hear a 
lot of good of herself. 


10. By W. Q. Oechaedson, EA. Portrait 
In Camera^ or A Brief Moment, Barrister in fuU 
forensic costume privately rehearsing his speech for 
the defendant. 

14. Also by W. Q. 0., E.A, A Strong Tempta- 
tion; or,Ce n*est qm le premier pas gui eoiUe. Elderly 
gentleman looBng cautiously round as though 
asking, “Soft! Am I observed? If nobody's 
looking, I will ^en this jewel-case.*’ 

13. Pbanb Dicksbb, RA.., shows a knight “in 
shmiag armour clad,** saying to a fsdxequestriennej 
“ See here ! the only thing I *ve forgotten is my 
wuntlets.** “We ’ll stop at the next glover*B,” 
she whispers. He listens to her sighs. 


4l^ ^iSCoVeg,E3) IDUK*N<5- 
TiIe DEMolr^TioN-rr^ 





15*4 A 
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139. Sffvtthtt/ Culture the Supp&t' 
Sukkles."*^ Hatidsome lady on satin golden-Iramed 
pofa; gold emb'-oidery on dress, general idea of 
haiang invested in, what is called on ’Change, 
“gilt-edged securities” suggested by uncommonly 
Frank Dicesei], B.A. So she looks proudly 
round and says, 

“Here will I sit!” 

“Lei Kings come bow tome! ” 

143. TV. TV. OuLESs, gives us a strong 
portrait of “ Bltukwell" lookmg “ Croese,^* 

147. "Winner of a chariot race over a w'ater- 
oourse. Frank 0. Salisbury. 

190. By W. Q. Orchabdson, E.A. The pic- 
ture represents a dinner-table at dessert time. The 
Dinner-giving Bore is the host, miscalled “ enter- 
t^er.” His amusing stories have caused the pre- 
cipitete flight of five out of his six guests, whose 
chairs are empty ; but the sixth, overcome by his 
host’s last amusing aneedote, has fallen fast asleep, 
prone on the table. The host is known appro- 
pmteljr as “ The Borgia,” with the accent on the 

196. H. W. B. Davis, E.A. Drove of Cattle 
at CKartUv'" In what county ? Probably Oxon. 
Vide Cattlelogue. 

200. hlARcua Stone, E.A., might well have 
named his prettily fancied picture “Eather a 
wa«te of time,” as it represents a fair maiden with 
her ear close to a tree, panently but anxiously 
waiting for its bark 

201. His only one, but such a one! The 
Marble Halls’ The Strewn Eoses! The Outer 
Hall, the Inner Hall, the Innertiiost HaU ! Hall- 
marked by Hail-wa Tadbma, E.A. Perfect! 

212. A Trymg Moment. Mr. Alexander as 
the Prisoner of Zeuda, in new satin “ unmention- 
ables.” But query, does the artist, Mr Eobeet 
Brough, mean them to be sat-m ? 

226. hu»erc\l%om Dortravt^ loquitur, “I asm a 


swell! Ta-as! rather!” {To rude spectator.) 
“ Who are you ? Don’t know yar ! ” This is pro- 
bably what it is saying, as of course it is a 
“ speaking likeness,” oy Luke Fildes, E.A. 

229. The Three Dumas; or. The JTuntresses. 
“ The Misses Hunter, ” so the catalogue has it ; 
but who misses Hunter, or Fisher, or any one 
else, in the presence of these three witches so 
marveEously painted by our CoIout-Sargent, E. A. ? 
We wish the best of sport to these three Hunters, 
and no insurmountable “ obstacles ! ” 

269. Another Hunter! Marvellous portrait of 
Phil Mary as hunting man in pink. J. J. Shannon, 
A., pirnit. As a picture, the pink of perfection. 
TVhy so sad ? Is it because -in spite of having had 
his hair out— *he hasn’t got a hunting crop 

378. The Simper-thetie Ladq and the Fumy 
Doq. Arthur Hacker, A. Hacker-demical study. 

385. A violoncellist passing false notes; taken 
by A. Leicester Burrows, and hung by the 
Academy. 

413. “ On the Freelist Francis Barraud 
gives us a good portrait of Admiral Kbppel, with 
a lot of “ orders.^* 

429. William Forles, by Stanhope Forbes, A. 
Will Forbes buy Forbes, eh? Has done so, pro- 
bably. Both girted persons, and ready to act on 
“ the give and take ” principle. 

447. Lance Calkin’s portrait of Sir John 
Temul doing nothing and taken red-handed in 
the deed. Otherwise it might be entitled “ A \ 
Good KmghPs Rest''* 

470. “ Snap-shots," or Watching the Invaders. 
By H. VON Herkomer, E.A. 

686. Intended by Arthur S. Cope, A., with 
horse by J. Charlton, for W. Baird, Esq., but it 
ought to have been Equestrian portrait of Charles 
Wyndham in a new part as a hunting man making 
“ a oast.” 

760. John M. Swan, A. Telling picture of a 
late or early gentleman who about 3 a.m. finds that I 


though he has kept his head he has 1( st his hat, 
and “ confound it, where’s my latch-key ? ” 

777. Henry S. Tuke, A., exhibits a portrait of 
Alfred de Pass, Esq. Kame seems to indicate some 
distinguished memoer of the “Free List” persua- 
sion. Adieu, Alpred de Pass. Passons! 

Statuary. 

1604. Thomas Brock, E.A., shows a soldier at 
the front scowling angrily across the hall at the 
ghostly statue of Mr. Gladstone by same 
sculptor. 

loll and 1612. Two busts of His Majesty King 
Edward the Seventh. One, by Walter 
Mbruett, in white marble, t’other, by Sydney 
March, in black. White King and Black King. 
Probably some chess problem intended. By dif- 
ferent sculptors, but both Merrett-orious. 

Outside. 

“Jeunesse Doreef* or equestrian golden statue of 
Black Prince (by Brook, E.A.) protesting against 
bemg compelled to remain m the courtyard when 
so many oiher works of art, not by any means so 
well mounted, are admitted wit^ the walls. 
Claim not allowed. 


A COOKED ACCOUNT. 

[At the Cambridge Police court, it appeared that 
Caius C liege was defrauded by its butcher to the 
extent of £8,000 or £9,000.] 

A COOK of the College of Cains 
Paid the butcher extortionate fains ; 
And so mneh deceit 
They suffered in meit 
They’d better have dined upon chains. 


FLOUTED. REVENGED. 

To ids rage ct/nd despair, Mr. Orlmt recedms the followmg: — “The But the spdrit ofremfuge mspfwes Tam, wnd, the “ Weekly WirepaUer' 
Prbsedbnt and Council of the Eotal Aoademt ebgeet they shortly c(mtcidm the foLUvsirng: — “Can anything exceed the iono 
Cannot bang M^. Orlont’s pictures, and request that they range, the indolence, the impudence, displayed in the so 

MAY RE RAoVED AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE.” GALLED WORKS OF ART OF OUR EOYAL ACADEMICIANS hC., &0. 
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BEGINNING YOUNG. 

[** Is it too much to hope that m the re-arrange- 
ment of elementary education opportunity 'will be 
found for grounding the children in the chief 
political and economic movements of the day, thus 
fitting them to play their parts as useful citizens.” 

Pfljpar.] 

Scene — PuddLeton Village School, 
Time — Say two years lienee. An old- 
fashioned Inspector is holding the 
annual examination. 

The In&pector. Now, cliildren, we will 
pipceed to some questions in simple 
arithmetic. If one bricklayer can ky 
fifty bricks in an hour, and another 
forty bricks in an hour, how many 
bricks will the two, working together, 
lay in eight hours ? 

First Child. That entirely depends, 
Sir, upon whether they are union men 
or bkcklegs. 

Inspector, Dear me, I never thought 
of that. Perhaps you ’re right. But 
what do you know about Trade Unions ? 

The Whole Glass {in lyreathless uni- 
son). A-trades-union-is-an-organisation- 
or-association-of-working-men-employed- 
in-one-particular-trade - to - guard- their - 
rights-a^inst-the-tyranny-of -capital-on- 
the-one-hand-and-on-the-other- to - main- 
tain — 

Inspector Qiurriedly). Thank you — 
yes, very nice indeed. But lot us re- 
turn to our arithmetic. If six children 
bought six oranges at a penny each, at 
what price would they have to sdl them 
again to make a shilling profit ? {A 
general titter runs round the doss.) 
Eh, what are you kughing at ? 

Second Child. Only at the notion, Sir, 
of any of us being content with so 
miserable a profit under the circum- 
stances you describe. The six of us. 
Sir, would immediately form an Orange 
Trust, and the price of oranges would 
be advanced promptly to sixpence 
apiece. 

Inspector {somewhat taken aiack). Er 
— yes, quite so. But putting such 
matters aside for the moment, would 
you be good enough to tell me what 
would be the cost of papering a room 
twelve feet long, eight feet high, and — 

Third Child. Excuse me, Sir, but we 
cannot consider such a room. If you 
w^ look at the report of the Com- 
mission on overcrowding, you will see 
that the minimum of cubic feet of air^ 

Inspector. Well, weU, we will pass on 
to^ g^graphy. Kindly mention the 
principal exports of Great Britain to 
Africa. 

Chorus of Children. Union Jacks, 
patriotic songs, and equitable systems 
of goyenunent fbimukted by a sane 
Imperialism! 

Inspector (faintly). And the capital 
of Sweden ? 

Fourth Child. The most important 
town, Sir, is Gothenburg, where origi- 



Old &ent. “Why ass you hitting the Boy? "What has he been doing?** 
BxgBoy, Nothink, But *e won*t be long o* doin* somethink.” 


nated a system of controlling the drink- 
traffic wmeh 

Inspector. Thank you, thank you, I 
win not trouble you further. {Struck 
hy a sudden idea^ Can you tell me 
how many pounds make a hundred- 
weight ? {J)ead silence.) Or the name 
of the sea between England and Erance ? 
{Same result.) Oh, they don’t teach 
you this sort of thing nowadays, don’t 
they ? Well, then, teU me what is nine 
times seven ? 

Fif&i Child {solemnly). We are com- 
piled, Sir, to ask for notice of that 
question ! {Scene closes. 


Nowadays there are lady journalists 
and kdy-doctors, but, we^ believe, oply 
one feminine” on the list of English 
barristers, who, when in Court, is 
usually rather rudely pointed out to an 
inquiring stranger with the curt for- 
mula, “ That ’s Shee.” 


A change combs over, &o . — 

Pong,' though essentially an indoor 
game, is now played out. 


New Tim fob Sm Miohael. — Chan- 
cellor of the Extra-penny-chequer. 
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CATCHWOEDS FOR THE MILLION, 
m. — ‘‘S maet Sooieti.” 

[The writer of these verses has had his attention directed to the followiiu; 
exquisite passage culled from a new Anglo- Atnerican paper known as The Smart 
Set. Its author, after asserting that ** temperament’’ is the on^ effective 
quoMoation for entrance into “smart” society, proceeds;— “Given the 
temperament, and, in an atmosphere of orris, you will discover .... 
heiresses of tiie first water, the deliciousness of ruedelapaizian confections, 
the aroma of Manhattan minghng with the accents of Mayfair.”] 

When in some pious album I review 
The myriad changes wrought in Woman’s clothing, 
The antic shapes that, once considered new, 

Now but invite to pity or to loathing ; 

When I permit my memory to revert 
To days that knew the chignon or the bustle, 

The bellying shoulder-puff, me clinging skirt. 

The flounce of satin guaranteed to rustle ; — 

A pure compassion takes me by the heart. 

For those that so far lacked imagination 
As to suppose these fleeting forms of art 
Merited photographic conservation. 

Little the wearers fancied, in their pride, 

When thus they stereotyped their cherished trousseau, 
That they would prove the antiquarian’s guide, 

And serve as supplement to Madame Tussaud. 

Strange, when its doom is ever in our eyes. 

With what sublime imperishable passion 
Some of us still aspire to crystallise 
The freaks and foibles of the moment’s fashion. 

Yet he was surely bolder than the rest, 

Or knew the innocence of alien readers, 

Who fixed on smartness ” as the final test 
By which to recognise our social leaders. 

But why should he adopt so stale a brand ? 

Why give his journal such a crusted title ? 

Was it that in his own more strenuous land 
This jargon still remains profoundly vital? 

Not so with us ! We take these catchwords on, 

Slang of the West, or costers’ native phrases, 

Use them a year, and then the chann is gone 
Into the limbo of forgotten crazes. 

Or else, like maggots breeding in the sun. 

Contagion spreads until the viUas catch it 
Down in those wilds of far West Kensington 
Which once were known as Staines, or even Datchet 

Some London germs may linger here and there ; 

In restaurants they largely tend to batten — 
Chambers of orris, where the heavy air 
Reels to the rich “ aroma of Manhattan.” 

But where they only talk the Mayfair brogue. 

And never buy a notice in the papers, 

Let ’s hope that ‘‘ smartness,” if it had a vogue. 

Has gone the way of crinolines and vapours. 

0. S. 


“a happdiess that often madness hits on.” 

Samlet, Act II., Sc. 2. 

“ Ping-pong is to be introduced into the imbecile wards of the Leeds Union 
W orkhouse.’ *— Torkshtre JPoet. 


News from San Doiraao !— “ Senor Vasquez, Vice-Presi- 
dent, has become President on the presidency having been 
resigned by Jimenez.” By Jiminy ! 


NOT A PRECEDENT. 

Welcome again to London is the little stranger Charles 
Hawtrey, who might sing with Bountiful Bertie, “ Every- 
body is so awfully good to me.” And indeed so pleased is 
the theatre-going pubHc at his return to the London stage, 
that they would rather not admit the fact, staring them 
unpleasantly in the &.ce, that their favourite has shown 
inexplicably faulty judgment in selecting such a piece 
for himseK and company as is this farcical melodrama, in 
three acts, by Mr. Frane Stayton, entitled The President. 
What imp of mischief beguiled the judicious Charles into 
producing this inconsequential, ill-constructed, plotless 
muddle of a piece, wHch is neither melodrama, nor farce, nor 
comic-opera, nor even very much of an “ entertainment ? ” 

However, as Mr. Phelps, the American Minister, observed 
in the course of one of his most brilliant speeches, ** The 
man who never makes a mistake never makes anything,” so it 
may be that the next piece chosen by Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
win be too brilliant for words, and that the author of The 
Presidenby when giving himself another chance, will be 
thoroughly original instead of going back to Sir Charles 
Coldstream in Used Up for his leading character of Broohe 
Trench (played by Charles Hawtrey) and to Anthony Hope’s 
Prisoner of Zenda for the design of making a careless 
Englishman become the temporary chief of the State ; and 
finally to La Orande Ihichesse for the types of that memor- 
able trio of comic conspirators. 

The dialogue, although lightened by occasional flashes of 
humour, would not be worth much, were it not for 
Mr. Hawtrey’s method of giving temporary value to nothing 
in particular, and for the excellent acting and individualisa- 
tion given to the characters by Mr. Robert Pateman (admira- 
bly made up), Mr. Arthur Williams, most amusing as the 
Minister of Public Works, and Mr. Arthur Playfair equally 
good as Minister of War ; while to the last-named pair as 
burlesque dancers, the greatest praise is due for their mirth- 
provoking antics which emphasise and determine the hearty 
encores accorded to every verse of Mr. Hawtrey’s humorously 
rendered topical comic song. 

Miss Miriam Clements as Gwendolen, and Miss Vera 
McCord as Manitela, make something out of nothing, and 
all the ladies and gentlemen do their very best to show by 
the gay abandon of their terpsichorean efforts that, ‘ if it’s a 
dance you want,’ their dramatic talent is not confined^ to 
any one ‘ walk ’ of the drama. Every one of them might sing 
with Sheiley, “ A spirit is in my feet.” So “ Exeunt omnes 
dancing,” these brave, devoted “ bearers of the burden.” 


A CASE ON APPEAL. 

A FOND is being raised to assist Miss M. Hatton and Mrs. 
Frances J. Moore, the daughters of the late eminent 
composer, J. L. Hatton. It would be sufficient for Mr. 
Punch to draw the attention of his readers to this genuindy 
deserving case, but when he recalls to their memories 
Hatton’s exquisite setting of Herrick’s “To Ardhea, who 
may command him anything he is sure that, vrithout 
“ requisition ” being made, aU will send whatever they can, 
no matter how small the subscription, to this fund, address- 
ing their inclosure to Messrs. Chappell, lie music publishers, 
50, New Bond Street, whose receipt will be discharge in 
full. 


A Gentle Hint. — “ Had you any idea of a Knighthood 9 ” 
asked counsel in court of Mr. Dixon, who replied, naively 
enough, “I should be very pleased to have one.” Wonder 
whether Authority will act on this “ Ipse DixonJ^ 




(esMMling “ Dok*t YOir sm A BESEMBLANCfi ? Look at oitr faces side by side." FtsUor, “liroTHisrG could he pla.iner,’ 
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habitually subscribes to the funds of all 
churches, whatsoever may be their 
denomination. 

These daborate passages, recited 
with assistance of the cruehy suffering 
manuscript, mangled in nervous hands, 
were the oiily poor things in a brilliant 
speech. The best point was flashed fo^ 
in response to interruption. Eeplying 
to the demand for popular representa- 
tion on denominational boards of school 
management, he objected on the ground 
that it might lead to controversy as to 
what is or is not consistent with the 
teaching of the Church of England. 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” crowed his Nonconformist 
brethren opposite. 

“ Such a thing is possible ekewhere,” 
said Cousin Hugh, assuming an air of 
angelic innocence. “Imagme the con- 
fusion that would arise in the liheral 
Party supposing its principles were 
set forth by a Board of Management 
composed of right hon. gentlemen on 
the IVont Opposition Bench.” 

A hit, a paJpahle hit. 

Apart from the intellectual pleasure 
of hstening to this speech, the crowded 
House paid silent tribute to the lofty 
moral tone that pervaded it. 

‘ ‘ What a mission^ he would make ! ’ ’ 
Asquith said admiringly. 

“ Yes,” replied the Member for Saek, 
to whom the observation was addressed. 
“But very early in his career he would 
be served cold on the sideboard. He 
could not resist, upon occasion, tempta- 



PRotography. 
Sir J. B. St-ne. 


tion to introduce a stinging remark that 
would cause the Nonconformist section 
of his flock temporarily, hut fatally,^ to 
relapse iuto primitive state of frenzied 
savagery, yidding to regrettable impulse 
of amaormal appetite.” 

Btmneas done. — ^Education Bill still 
debated. 

Thursday night, — House always 
prepared to rise to occasion. Two 
historic modem instances. One befell 
on a night in March in the 
Session of 1889, when Mr. G., then 
Leader of Opposition, gave simal 
to Liberal Party to rise to their 
feet and hail PiEUEix’s return to his 
place on evening of day newB flashed 
through London that Pigott had fled. 
The other happened just now, when, 
Speaker entering to take Chair at even- 
ing sitting, the serried ranks of Union- 
ists, captained by Pbihce Arthur, leaped 
to their feet to greet him with ringing 
cheer. 

Gherchez la femme is a remark made 
at BuUong and other fashionahle French 
resorts when anything happens out of 
the common way. “Look out for the 
Irish Member,” say nous autres, when 
unwonted incident stirs House of Com- 
mons. He is at the bottom of to-night’s 
business, even as he was in the dramatic 
scene of thirteen years ago. When, six 
weeks ago, John Dhion interrupted 
speech by Don Josfi with the remark 
that a certain ally of British forces in 
South Africa was a traitor, Don Josii 
purred back the remark, “The hon. 
gentleman is a judge of traitors.” 

This one of the tHngs which, as our 
dear Du Maurier used to say, might 
have been put differently. But what 
would you? Don JosA is not exactly a 
saint,norasyetof thecherahim. He had 
been offensively interrupted, and, after 
his fashion, being smitten on the left 
cheek, he went for his assailant’s right. 
Dillon, unfeignedly shocked at any- 
thing approaching discourteous or dis- 
orderly language, straightway retorted 
that the Colonial Secretary was “ a 
damned liar.” There was a scene, and 
Dillon, to the envy of Lis compatriots, 
had his East^ hondays accelerated and 
extended, going home to enjoy them 
crowned by halo of martyrdom. 

To-night incident recurred to by way 
of motion made by Irish Members. With 
what intent does gentle reader in far-off 
Labuan suppose ? To give John Dhlon 
opportunity of apologising for beating 
record in matter of disorderly language ? * 
Not a bit of it, my Labuan broUier, 
innocent of Irish ways. The whole party 
mustered, and gxavdy submitted vote 
of Censure on the Speaker ! 

And there are people who say the 
present generation of Irish Members 
has no sense of humour ! 

Business done, — Vote of Confldence 



An Impiession. 
H. J. W-lB-n. 


in Speakfr passed by majority of 336 
in House of 461 Members. 

Friday, 12.15 A.M. — ^Figures on divi- 
sion on second reading of Education 
Bin just announced. For, 402 ; Against, 
166. This rattling majority made possi- 
ble by Irish Nationalist Members joining 
hands with what the other week they 
denounced as a coercion Government. 
Ten hours earlier, in pathetic passage 
of a speech worthy of debate that has 
maintained old renown of Bouse of 
Commons for force and eloquence, 
Lloti>-George turned to Irish Members 
and reminded them of a few facts. The 
Liberal Party were fighting a hopeless 
battle for a cause they held dear, ^eir 
crippled state was directly due to the 
fact that, sixteen years ago, abandoning 
other things nearer and dearer to them, 
they espoused the national cry of Ire- 
land. And now, in a day of fresh 
distress, Irish hands are re^ed forth 
to clasp those of the ancient foe. 

Might as well have talked to Macgilly- 
cuddy’s Reeks. Sentiment all very well. 
Subvention frcan the rates better. The 
old constitutional, high Protestant Party 
propose under Education Bill to sub- 
sidise Catholic Schools, and the Iridi 
Members, brushing past their Radical 
allies below the Uangvray, went out to 
vote with Johnston of Ballykilbeg. 

Business done. — ^Education Bill read 
second time. 
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THE ROUND OF THE COURTS. 

In* fulfilment of my promise to 
the Editor of the leading forensic 
journal. I heg to sup^y a few 
notes that may be found useful 
to our future Eldoks and coming 
Halsbuets. I will, for the mo- 
ment, confine my attention to that 
transformation scene, the Robing 
Room of darey Street or the 
Strand. Those who enter the 
precincts sacred to wigs, bands 
and ^wns, put ofE the hat and 
necktie of civil life to assume the 
lawn, horsehair, and sUk of those who practise at the Bar. 
And with their wigs, our learned friends banish recollection 
of golf and play premieres in favour of case law. The 
ex-student of six months’ standing may take many a valuable 
hint by lingering a little over ms robing. Do not let him 
be too impatient to tie the strings of his bands or to settle 
his wig on his forehead in such a fashion as to suggest 
dignity rather than impudence. For obvious reasons I can 
oi:fy suggest to him the observation of types. 

i suppose there can be no possible harm in referring 
(distantly) to that eminent FI.C. who has had the pick of 
the forensic prizes for the last ten years and has made no 
selection, were he to stand strictly on his rights I believe 
he would robe in another part of the building, within “ lift ” 
distance of the Masters in Chancery, who a few years since 
were known only as “chief derks.” While he is removing 
his iron-grey coat for his smart lawn-cuffed under-garment 
he has a word for everyone. He gives Counsel’s opinion 
(gratis) on the weather to the attendant, and remembers a 
youngster who figured in a “consent brief” for someone 
the day before yesterday. 

“You hadn’t much to do, my dear fellow, but you did 
it very well. I shall expect to be referring to you next term 
when you are seated behind me coaching me up in the 
facts of an only partly-digested brief.” 

Then he will turn to a distinguished colleague within the 
Bar and suggest some new “ side light ” anent the domestic 
life of one of the earlier of our Norman kings. Then, when 
another of his rivals and learned friends commences to speak 
about golf, he will hurry away, saying that his clients will 
suffer if he once begins to discuss tees and bunkers. 

On leaving the room he will be met by managing clerks, 
deferentially solicitous to pour into his ear the latest details 
of his engagements on the day’s cause list. Gk)od advocate, 
good fellow. A friend in need to aH who have been called, 
whether they be judges elect or ex-students of a week’s 
wig-wearing. 

As the hands of the clock near 10.30, the two attendants 
become busier and busier. Advocate after advocate appears 
to cast the outer man. The remarks become fewer and 
fewer. Those who are early on the list cannot wait to 
discuss even professional topics, much less events of the 
non-forensic world. 

I propose entering the K. B. D., the Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty, and the Chancery side. 

A. Briefless, Junior. 

Pump-EandLe Court, 

MIXED MAROONIQEAMS. 

Experts are divided in opinion as to whether the Marconi 
system is perfectly safe from the risk of the currents being 
intercepted, or mixed. Before the system is perfected there 
will be m^y mistakes, and^to a cheery operator there would 
be less enjoyable tasks than sitting at the receipt of Marconi- 



grams when there is a thunderstorm in fuR working order 
and the currents have got twisted. 

We append an example of the style known as “ mixed 
doubles:’^ 

Mrs. Jones is to imderstand that her husband is arranging 
to dine away jErom home, and Smpxikb that he is desir^ to 
execute a large order in vegetables. This is how they re- 
ceive respectivdy their intimations : 

Jones, Boaeleaf Villa. Can’t get home till late dining 
with two wagon loads of tumips' to-morrow, 

Simpkins, weengrocer, Eigh Street, City friends grown 
on your own estate same price as last will be vrith you ten- 
thirty. 

The consequences are : — 

(1) A wife fearing the arrival of a moony husband, gibber- 
ing, and with straw in his hair. 

^2) A greengrocer sitting up all night, wondering whether 
the wholesale man at Covent Garden had been drinking. 

Here is another example of mixed doubles : 

Miss Ethel Wlnslon, Ivy Lane. Have two stalls Her 
Majesty’s Theatre so d^’ghted if you can come meet me at 
the Criterion bar seven-tmrty Jack. 

Eutherford, Park House, Smoking concert to-night. 
Governor takes chair meet me ladies’ waiting-room Charing 
Cross fondest love wear your pink dress Perkins. 

The consequences are : — 

(1) An angered maiden sending back an engagement ring 
and a van-load of eloquent letters. 

(2) A report at the Club that Perkins has had trouble, 

and cannot some of you fellows persuade him to see a 
specialist. 

MR. PUNCH’S NATIONAL DRAMAS. 

IV. — ^Thb Jungle Bloke. 

By B’dy-rd E-pl-ug. 

[When paragraplis haye appeared in the newspapers from time to time 
stating that this talented author was engaged upon a play founded upon bis 
Junffle Book, sceptical persons shook their heads. When it was further 
announced tlmt the play would be found to contain a ** strong love interest,” 
still more doubt was expressed. Both announcements, however, were true, 
as the following moving drams, which Mr, Bunch has secured for his 
National Theatre, will show.] 

Scene — Verandah of the Grigsbts’ hungcdow at Fudgepore, 
looking out upon large compound, "behind which stretches 
the jungle, Grigsby, a fat, rubicund man, and his 
daughter Ethel, a pretty girl of ttoo-andrtwenty, are 
sitting limply in long chairs, panning under the heat of 
an Indian afternoon, 

Ethel pleadingly). But, Papa, I ’m sure you ’d like 
Mowgli, if you only knew him. You ’re prejudiced. 

Grigsby. Prejudiced! A common bobacheewaUah like 
that ! , 

E. Not common, fiither 1 

0. Oh, well, it ’s not a rarity I appreciate. Why the fellow 
was suckled by a she-wolf . 

E. So was Romulus 1 

0. That doesn’t make it more respectable. Anyhow, he’s 
on terms of revolting familiarity with half the wild beasts in 
the neighbourhood, and I ’m not going to have biTn for a 
son-in-law. 

E. (indignantly). He has a beautiful classic profile, and 
looks like a Greek god 1 

O. That’s what I object to. He doesn’t wear enough 
clothes. 

^ E. (reflectively). I suppose his wardrobe is rather against 
him. 

Q. 1 should think it was. No, Ethel, it won’t do. You 
must see that yourself. (Suspiciously.) You ’ve not 
encouraged the fellow, I hope ? 

E. (hastily). Of course not 1 
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Q, I ’m gkd to hear it. (Rises yawning.) Well, I must 
go in and write some letters if they’re to catch this mail. 


M. (confidently). But you will. 

O. (sharply). Nonsense ! From a person clothed as you 


[Exit into hungalow. Ethel watches him go. When he are the suggestion is preposterous 


is out 0 / sight she goes to edge of hungalow and 
whistles cavJtiously. Motoli immediately appears. 


M. (threateningly). You will. Persons who do not do 
as I wish have a rather uncomfortaHo time. There ’s a 


picturesquely draped in a hath towel, among the black panther and half-a-dozen wolves,^ not to speak of a 


neighbouring trees'. python of large proportions, waiting in your compound, 

Mowgli. Hfis ho gone in? What did he say? if you don’t say Yes ” at once they ’ll eat you ! l)o you 

E. (despondently. It ’s no use. He wiU never consent. consent ? ^ 

M. We must be married without his consent, then. O. (blustering). No, Sii* ! — ^not if you bring up your entire 

E. 1 couldn’t do that. It would not be right. Besides, menagerie I 
where could we live ? M. Very weU, so much the worse for you. (Gives a pecu- 


M. (enthusiastically). In the jungle, of course— the beauti- liar cry. Panther, Wolves, etc., appear b-otting up the drive, a 


ful moist jungle I 
E. (shiver^. I shouli 
healthy. 

M. Oh, yes, it would 


shouldn’t like that! 


You ’d get fever of course occasionally. But you do that 
now. And I think you might put up with a little thing like 
that for my sake ! 

E. But it would be awfully lonely. I shouldn’t hnow 
anyone in the jungle. 

M. (complacently), I^d introduce you. There’s Buioo, 
the brown bear, zon’d like him! And the wolves, and 
EIaa, the big python. 


E. Ugh! 

M. I beg your pardon ? 

E. I didn’t say anything. 

M. Oh, I thought you did. And then there ’s Baqheera, j 
the black panther, and there are the cobras. (Confidently.) 
You ’d have lots of friends ! 

E. (faintly). Do you think so ? 

M. 1 ’m sure of it. Look here, let me speak to your 
falher? 

E. It would be no good. 

M. {persuasively). Let me try, anyhow? 


huge Python corkscrewing along in the rear.) Hi, Buloo 1 
It would not be Hi, Bagiieer.\ 1 At him 1 

E. (screams). Mowgli I Stop 1^ Stop I 
At least you ’d get used to it- [A scene of picturesque confusion ensues, Grigsby is pur- 
But you do that sued round and round the stage, shouting for his gun. 

. a little thing like A servant brings gun, but drops it immediately on 

seeing what ?s happening, and is himself pursued like 
I shouldn’t know his master. Ultimately master and servant make a 

bolt indoors through verandah, followed by beasts. 
There ’s Buloo, From the house sounds of broken furniture, mingled 

id the wolves, and vnih oaths, are heard. 

M. (triumphantly). Now I think there will be no further 
obstacle to our marriage 1 

E. (^bursting into tears). Oh, no 1 No 1 We can never be 
married now — ^never ! 

there ’s Baqheera, M. (astonished). My dear Ethel, why not ? Your father 
as. (Confidently.) will give his consent. He wih, I assure you. Baqheera wiU 
make a man consent to anything! 

E. (sobbing). It ’s not that. It ’s not that. I 

me speak to your M. (puzzled). What is it then ? 

E. You don’t understand. How can I possibly marry a 
man who has treated my father in that way ? Think of the 
* humiliation ! — ^and the danger 1 Why at any moment that 


E. He would never consent. Indeed, I am not sure horrid python may begin cracking his bones in the spare 
whether it would be right for him to consent. You see, bedroom I 


your set isn’t the same as ours, is it ? M. Is that all ? I can easily call them off. 

M. (contemptuously). I don’t think that matters. [Repeats his jungle cry. Wolves, Python and Panther 

E. Oh, yes, it does. Papa wouldn’t like your friends at emerge from house, ^ the last carrying Grigsby in his 

all. I ’m sure he wouldn’t. He doesn’t even Uke you. Of mov&. Ee deposits him at Mowgli’s feet, and the 

course if he did it would be different. We could live here beasts return to jungle. 

in the bungalow, and in the hot weather we would go to E: (terrified). Oh, he ’s kiUed 1 

Simla and dance at Government House. That’s what I M. Not a bit. He.’s quite uninjured. (Helps him to 

should like ! rise.) Now wiU you marry me ? 

M. (hurt). You don’t care for me. E. (crossly). I can’t — can’t — ^I teU you ! Alter the way 

E. I do — 1 do. I care for you awfully — but Papa you ’ve treated Papa it wouldn’t be decent ! 
doesn’t. M. Why ? He ’« all right. 

U. (threateningly). I ’ll make him ! [Sets that limp gentleman in chair, where he calls feebly 

E. (shocked). Mowgli! What do you mean? (A heavy for brandy, 

step is heard.) Hush ! here is Papa ! Hide, Mowgli, hide ! E. But the indignity ! I shall never be able to forget it 
[Enter Grigsby from bungalow. Mowgli does not budge. — ^nor will Papa. SeaBy, Mowgli, you might have been 
Origsby (curtly). HuHo 1 what are you doing here ? more considerate. 

M. (coming to the point at once). I wish to marry your M. Considerate ! 


M. (coming to the point at once). I wish to marry your 
daughter. 

0. Indeed! 

M. Yes. I love her and she loves me; so if you wiU 
kindly give your consent 

0. (interrupting him haughtily). And pray who are you ? 

M. I thought you knew. My name is Mowgli. I live in 
the jungle. I was brought up by 


E. Yes, it might have killed him. 

M. (sulkily). ^ It didn’t, anyhow. 

you wiU E. No, but it made him look ridiculous. That ’s nearly 
as bad. AU is over between us. 

ire you? M. (savagely). Look here, Ethel, I’m not going to be 
I live in treated in fliis way with impunity. I give you two half-an- 
hour to dear out of this blessed bungalow. Then I’m 


0. lam aware of the details of your deplorable history, going to let the jungle into it ! Good-bye ! 

Sir. ^ ^ ^ [Exit with dignity. The stage is darkened for half a 


M. That’s right; it saves a lot of explanations. And 

now about your daughter 

Q. Sir! 

M. Do you consent to our marriage? 

^ O. Oerteinly not! I decline to listen to such a proposi- 
rion. 


minute, indicating the lapse of hedf-anrhour. When 
it is light again, enter a mixed assortment of 
Elephants, Tigers, Bears, etc., under the direction of 
Mowgli, who com^etdy wreck the Grigsby brmgalow, 
to the huge delight of the gallery. 

Ourtam, 
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ARTISTS AT BOW STREET. 

I. 

On the completion of the heanng of 
the cases agamst varioxis actois, recently 
reported in Mr, PunMa columns, the 
Bench was re-organised to hear certain 
artistic cases, the magistrates being 
Lord Rothschild, Sir Thomas Lipton 
Mir. Spielmann, Mr. Humphry Waed, and 
the Editor of the Tailor and Cutter, 

The Hon. John Collier was prose- 
cuted by the Medical Officer of Health 
for Piccadilly for failing to notify an 
infectious case which had occurred in 
Room 5, Burlington House. 

Dr, Tibbles, the eminent bacteriolo- 
gist, who appeared on bdialf of the 
Local Government Board, stated that 
as the result of careful examination he 
was obhged to admit that, while the 
gentleman in the corner was taking 
all reasonable precautions, he was 
quite unable to state whether the 
patient was sufieimg from stage fright, 
cholera, or plague. In any case Mr 
Collier’s action was most reprehensible. 

Constable Edward T. Jones, No. 347 
of the R.A. Division, who had been 
specially drafted from Downland to 
cope with the situation, stated that he 
had been stationed in plain clothes in 
Room 5 since the opening of the Ex- 
hibition, to note the effect of the picture 
on the visitors. He had more thsm once 
been obliged to obtain a split Condy 
and soda mom the refreshment room for 
nervous ladies. 

For the defence Dr. P. M. Bebry- 
Bebry, the celebrated authority on 
tropical diseases, stated that the canvas 
had been so carefully sterilised as to 
be entirely aseptic; indeed the most 
susceptible subject might gaze at it for 
hours on end with perfect impunity. 
He understood that the average daily 
number of persons vaccinated in the 
Piccadilly district had doubled smce 
the opening of the Exhibition, and he 
attributed this result entirely to the 
moral effect of Mr. Collier’s impressive 
picture. Cross-examined, he admitted 
that it was difficult accurately to 
diagnose the case, but he had reason 
to believe that it was a case of acute 
CoUiera morlyua. 

The Bench ordered Mr. Collier to 
surround the picture with a cordon and 
to supply restoratives gratuitously to all 
visitors to Room 6. 

Mr. Luoien Davis was charged with 
exacerbating a prevailing epidemic by 
his picture of Pvng^gcmg ^o. 1317). 

Im:. Rudyabd KiHJNa, who appeared 
for the prosecution, said that nothing 
had given him sudi pain during his 
recent holiday at the Cape as the 
thought that his fellow - countrymen 
were at the same time mitigating the 
rigours of the winter by the pursuit of 



ScBN-B— .4 remote district ivi the Wolds, 

Driver of Motor-car (vtho hots just pulled wp m response to urgent summons from comdry- 
woTfum ), **WvLLf what’s the matter? What is it?” 

(kmdryvmum, “Hi, man, loox» You've been an* iSFr ter *oss on the *ill!’* 


the fnvolous pastime which bore a name 
he could not bring himself to pronounce. 
He would place the folly of mese Cellu- 
loid Cretins before even that of the 
Flannelled Fool or the Muddied Oaf. 

Mr. J. Daruno, the Australian Cap- 
tain, stated that m his opinion Ping- 

S was not so mudh a game as a 
e. 

ArchdeacQa Sinolaib deposed that the 
ra^e for this pastime liad interfered 
with the populmty of his two hooks. 
Unto ye, 0 Young Men, and Unto ye, 0 
Young Women, The readers for whom 
they were intended, at the time they 
ought to have been studying them, were 
negotiating the “Aquarium Smash.” 
Dr. Robson Eoose stated tihat many 


valuable hours that ought to be given 
by doctors to serious patients were now 
occupied m treating “ Ping-pong heel.” 

There was no defence. 

The Bench ordered Mr. Luoien Davis 
at once to prepare a picture of the 
Absent-Minded Beggar by way of 
antidote. 

Mr. Punch begs to offer hearty fcon- 
gratulations to Sir Henry Campbell- 
BAmmtMAN on his restoration to health, 
and hopes that he will put a generous con- 
struction on the following bulletin, which 
recently appeared in the Standard , — 

“Sir Henry Campbbll-Bannbbman’s condi- 
tLoa last evemag was stated to be very satisfactory. 

He IB not yet well enoiiglL to leave las house ** 
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as I can infer, heen denying either the 
terms, or the fact of the bet. 

“That’ll do. IVe ’ad enough of 
it,” he replies. 

“Two bob,” repeats the man in the 
bowler, “and a gentleman ’d ’and it 
over.” 

The younger man is silent. 

“ But then, of course,” adds the man I 
in the bowler, “that ’s wot you ain’t.” 
The young man adopts a policy of silent 
indifference, and gazes at St. George’s 
Hospital. Tho bus moves on. 

“ Two bob I bet with yer that this 
was the last bus,” resumes the man in 
the bowler. 

’‘-J- The young man says nothing. 

_ “Bettin’ a gentleman two bob,” 
^ continues the other. 

The young man still gazes at the 
^ street. 

\ “Swellin* abaht bettin’ gentlemen 

- two bobs,” repeats his companion. “I 

don’t want yer bloomin’ two bob,” he 
adds. “ When I bets two bobs I bets 
j| — *6321 with gentlemen.” 

^ There is a pause. The man in the 

~5 bowler lights a clay pipe, and looks 

round the sleeping bus for support. I 
avoid his eye. He takes a new tack. 

“ What I say,” he observes, “ is . . . 
you, I say — dead or alive.” 

The young man produces a cigarette, 
and lights it self-consciously. 

“Dead or alive,” repeats his com- 
panion, with unction. 

^ The young man is stiU silent, but 

bestows much care on his cigarette. 
The man in the bowkr, having dis- 
^ ^ ^ ^ “ covered this effective epigram, harps on 

^ ^ ' it until Sloane Street. Here a man next | 

X to the cavalryman in front of them gets 1 

^ IL ^ * >> down. 

/• n “Dead or alive,” remarks the man in 

C- » /[ — bowler, mechanically. 

— . (i^ li Vwi V ^ The young man gets up and, pushing 

- \| jsmsssss^ ^ past his aggressor, seats himself next to 

^ the cavalr^an. The man in the bowler 

OUR CHILDREN. snorts, and turns to my brother and 

mffrse, “You nauADFUL ohildeenI Whbeb jsavjbi you been!” » -u vx v v -u »> i. 

Toung 'Hoppjuh “Oh, Nuesie, we *ve been teyino to deown those dear little win^ aDant Dettin^ two bob, ne 
DUOKs, BUT THEY TT/LL COMB TO THE TOP 1 ” sueers, with a jerk of his head towards 

' — ~ """ . ~ ....a s ; — - = the SCat iu frOUt. “ Wot I Say is . . . 

Trra’RWATi*^! A’NTD ■RY-WAYS ^^t of revellers on the front seats cease him, I say — dead or alive.” 

^ - * their musical assertions about the Navy There is still no response, and the 

/ 1. — iHB Dast Bus. and drop off into Bacchic slumbers. My bus starts again. The rnaT) in i^e 

It is, I think, the last bus. We have brother closes his eyes,, and I, gazing bowler begins to snigger to bi-mRclf in 
had to fight our way on to it — ^it is full across the Green Park, meditate on a superior way. 
inside — and we have at last found haven Doris. At Hyde Park Comer I awake “Huh! Dead or alive,” he remarks 
on the back seat of the off side. It is to the fact that an altercation has for at intervals. “ That ’s wot 1 say.” 
Saturday night. We feel conspicuous some time been proceeding between the I observe that the back of the young 
-^guiltily sober — among our fellow- occupants of the back seat on our left, man’s neck is becoming each minute 
passengers. An inebriated cavalryman One of them — ^the one nearer tons — is more rubicund. Suddenly he rises to 
on our left stretches over to inform us an aggressive-looking man in a very his feet and slews round on his 
that unless he is in Edinburgh to-night large bowler. aggressor. 

he is a deserter. A man in a greasy “Two bob,” he says, “is what yon “Look ’ere,” he cries, “if yon say 
cap on the seat in front of ours wakes bet me, and a genueman ’d ’and it another word to me I ’ll give yer one in 
up, asks my brother for a match, and over.” ^ ^ Ihejore. Understand? Just say another 

promptly goes to sleep again. The other, a younmsh man with a word to me!” 

The bus starts. Aft^ a time the moustache like a toothbrush, has, as far The young man sits down again. 






OUR CHILDREN. 

JVwrse. “ You deeadpul ohildeen I Whbeb save you been ! ” 

Young “Oh, Nuesie, we *ve been teyino to deown those dear little 

DUOKS, BUT they WILL COMB TO THE TOP 1 ” 


HIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS. 
/ I. — ^Thb Last Bus. 
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The man in the howler is silent for 
some time. Then he begins to smile 
scornfully. 

“ Dead or alive,” he murmurs. 

This producing no result, he repeats 
it in a louder tone. The young man 
does not inovo. The man in the bowler 
resumes his discourse with a few adjec- 
tival additions. Kensington Gardens 
stretch cahn and peaceful on our right. 

Suddenly the young man leaps to his 
feet 

Thud ! The man in the bowler has 
got it fairly in the “jore.” Together 
they fall upon the now slumbering 
cavalryman, who wakes, a mass of 
smothered blasphemy. He throws them 
ofE and, rising, joins the conflict. 
Locked together, the three sway from 
side to side. The driver gkinces round, 
then drives stolidly on with hunched 
shoulders. Then the conductor appears, 
and, stopping the bus, by some unerring 
instinct extricates the still bowlered 
man from the trio, and persuades him 
somehow to descend the steps. 

The bell rings, and the bus moves on 
again. The cavalryman helps the 
young man to find ms hat, and peace 
is once again restored. 

After a time the young man 
to rummage under the seats. The 
cavalryman has again gone to sleep. 
The man in the ^easy cap in front of 
us, who had awakened duiing the con- 
flict but has been hitherto silent, rises 
to his feet. 

“ Wodd-yer-want ? ” he observes. 

“ Can’t find my umbereller,” says the 
youM man. 

“ W odd - yer - want - yer - umbereUer- 
for? ” asks Greasy Cap. 

The younjj man does not answer, but 
continues his search. 

“ You be content with wot yer Ve got, 
ole man,” says Greasy Cap. *‘Yer’ve 
got yer rat; wodd -yer -want -yer - 
umbereller-for ? ” 

“What’s it got to do with you?” 
snarls the young man. 

“ You be content with wot yer Ve got, 
ole man,” replies Greasy Cap, jocosely. 

‘ ‘ Wodd-yer-want-yer-umber^er for ? ’ ’ 
and gives the young man a sounding 
slap on the back. The young man 
turns on him cantankerously, when 
suddenly a famiHar voice is heard from 
the top of the st^s. 

“ Nar then ! iJead or alive, I say ! ” 

In an instant the combat has recom- 
menced, with the addition, this time, of 
Greasy Gap. The cavalryman wakes, 
and swells the battle. Once more the 
driver glances round, and then drives 
on with stolid shoulders. Again the 
conductor appears, stops the bus, extri- 
cates the man in the bowler from the 
m$lfe, and gets him down the steps. 
This time hb is not spared, for the 
bell ling^, and we see him swaying 



Momma, “ I meant to oitb tou a theebpbnnt bit this mobnino, Bobby, but in my 

HXTBEY I think I QAVB YOU SIXPBNOB, SO 

Bolly, “Ybs, Mummy, but I haven’t spent it all yet. So will you give it me 

TO-MOEEOW « ” 

Momma, “Give you what, dbae?” 

BoVby, “The thebepennt bit you xsAim to give mb to-day !** 


from side to side in the middle of the 
road. 

“Dead or aKve, I say*” he shouts 
up at us. 

The young man, the cavalryman, and 
Greasy Gap seat themselves again. The 
young man, by a lucky chance, has 
discovered Ids umbrella; the cavalry- 
man and Greasy Cap go to sleep again. 
Fax in the distance we stiU hear a faint 
cry, 

“ Dead or ahve, I say * ” 

And then the swaying figure melts 
back into the night. 


<< There was an old man of 
Liskeard.’’ 

Those who recall the above non- 
sense rhyme will find a striking 
analogy to the case of that hirsute 
veteran in the following extract from 
the Dumfries and Oallcyimy Courier: 
“The wondrous temerity of the 
feathered tribe is sometimes curiously 
displayed. Last week a blackbird 
built its nest ufider the eye of the 
gardener .... in one of the green- 
houses at,” etc. 
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THE RAG-DOLL. 

Tee Rag-doll here and the Rag-doll there ! take care of the 
Rag-doU, do! 

She *8 a dollopy, dimpy, dowdy doE with a grin on her face 
for two. 

She ’s a dollopy doU with two stujSed legs — ^bnt she ’s only 
got one stnfFed arm — 

But, oh 1 take care of the Rag-doE, do, and see that she 
takes no harm. 

Her face is as flat as a girdle-cake, the tint of her cheeks is 
pink; 

Her eyes ha^e a fixed and glassy stare that would make a 
poEceman hhnk. 

Her nose is a blob and her teeth are paint, and I ’m sorry I 
can’t say more 

For the looks of the doE who takes her ease aE day on the 
nursery floor. 

But you can’t judge dolls by their looks, you know: this 
doU has a wondrous way 

Of being a Fairy Prince by night, whEe she ’s only a doll 
by day : 

A Fairy Prince with his tossing curls and a snule that is 
bright and bold, 

And a trusty sword and a waging plume on a hehnet of 
shining gold. 

And forth on his milk-white steed he rides, a gay and a 
gallant sight — 

He was only a feminine doE by day ; he ’s a regular Prince 
by night. 

He fights and he curvets aU night long at the head of his 
troop of men. 

And, lo, at the break of dawn he ’s back, a dowdy old doE 
again. 

On the foEowing night it is presto, change ! and, lo, she is 
off to steer 

On a ship of her own to the Southern Seas, for now she ’s a 
buccaneer. 

There hasn’t been seen a Pirate King that ever had half his 
scars. 

Or caverns so fuE of round doubloons and jewels and 
golden bars. 

And nobody chops and lops like him, or sneers with such 
curhng lips 

At the shivering, shrinking, cringing crews, and the 
captains of merchant ships. 

And he laughs, ha 1 ha 1 when the storm winds blow, and 
he never gives way to fear, 

This scar-seamed King of the Oaribbees who is only a Rag^ 
doE here. 

A Beauty asleep, a Gnome, a Queen, a Knight of the Golden 
Spur — 

Old Raggy she takes them aE in turns : they ’re one and 
the same to her. 

She has mounted in haste her chanfroned horse, and her 
sword she has girded on. 

And has thundered away on a new Crusade to the towers of 
Ascalon. 

She has thundered away with the Christian host a Saracen 
town to win, 

But, oh, when the night is half-way through she ’s fighting 
as Saladin. 

She ’s a wonderful changeable doE, in short, as ever a mortal 
knew; 

So I say, take care of the old Rag-doE, take care of the 
Rag-doE, do 1 R. 0. L. 


SiEVA INDIGNATIO. 

Sib, — have a General Rate Demand Note ’[ staring me 
in the face. This General commands one of His Majesty’s 
Borough Regiments, in which the privates are the rate- 
payers. What with various rates, always going the pace, and 
with taxes on everything — ^and on one’s patience included — 
ground rents that are ground out of you, and house rents that 
kave you in rags and tatters, to say nothing of subscrip- 
tions, garden rates, and a hundred other ways of mulcting^ 
the hard-working man of his earnings, and depri^g him 
of the butter wherewith to make palatable his daEy crust, 
life in this district or borough is not worth Evin^ — ^whatever 
it may be in other parts of the metropoEs. This imperious 
Demand Note asserts its power, insists on taking your money, 
but (the impudence of it 1) apologises 1 1 Explains paren- 
theticaEy that besides “Purposes” (“Purposes,” indeed! 
This sounds Eke the “ good resolutions ” wherewith a cer- 
tain below-the-basement place is proverbiaEy paved) there 
is “ Expenditure over which the Borough Council have no 
control.” Then the Borough CouncE(in the plural, observe) 
ought to be ashamed of themselves, for this uncontroEed 
expenditure amounts to over seventy-one thousand pounds 1 
The items are stated, and the last item is in a vague way put 
down as “ Olher expenses 1 ” And these “ other expenses ” 
come to over eleven thousand pounds ! 1 AE very weE to 
“ put it down ” on paper : but why don’t we, Friends, Lon- 
doners, EngEshmen, rise up in our miEions and “ put it 
down ’ ’ altogether ? 

Then, mark you, the sum total is entered as “ Expendi- 
ture of Borough OouncE,” over which, as the previous note 
has already informed Ihe reader, it has “no control!” 
These be our Guardians I Quis custodiet ciLStodes? Their 
ways. Eke the roads, need mending: that is, when one 
knows what are their ways which seem to baffle discovery. 

Yours indignantly, 

A Wbithino, Wrathful, Over-Rated Victim. 


“ The Hour and the Mak.” — A person having been seen 
by a detective to take certain articles from a counter in a 
shop, conceal them and then leave, was brought before a 
magistrate. “ This happened,” testified a witness for the 
prosecution, “before one o’clock.” Several friends of the 
accused stated on oath that “ they had known the defendant 
for many years,” and they were prepared to swear that “ he 
never took anything before lundi.” By lunch they meant 
luncheon-time, say one o’clock. “ What he might take 
after lunch,” observed the magistrate, “ cannot evidently 
affect the present question,” and so dismissed the case. 

“Lord Kingsale,” observed our interesting and versatEe 
friend Mr. “ Asterisks ” (this sounds better than aEuding 
to him as Mr. “Three Stars”) in the PaU Mali Gazette, 
“is one of the two noblemen who enjoy the privilege of 
remaining covered in the presence of the Sovereign.” But 
does he “ enjoy ” it ? Of course such a privilege would be 
useful at any out-of-door royal function that may take place 
during the rain. “The other performer with the ikt,” 
adds Mr. “ Asterisks,” “ is Lord Forester.” So both these 
noblemen at Coronation functions wiU “go round vnth the 
hat.” 

Latest from Chusta. — “The leader of the rising,” wrote 
the Times correspondent, “ is a military mandarin, who 
kiEed his family before embarkiug on his present enterprise, 
to prevent them from being punished in the event of his 
feilure.” How thoughtful of him ! how kind 1 how con- 
siderate 1 This is indeed “ providing for his fanuly !” 
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OPERATIC NOTES. 

Thursday, May 8. Opening night of the 
Opera. House crowded, awaiting the arrival 
of King and Queen ; and when His Gracious 
Majesty and Her Graceful Majesty appeared 
in the Royal Box tho entire audience enthu- 
siastically “ rose to the occasion,” and listened, 
upstanding, while the splendid orchestra, 
under the command of the gallant Marechal 
Mancinellt, hSton in hand, bravely attacked the National 
Anthem. Scene brilliant. An exceptional first night for 
singers and sitters. Resettlement of everybody, generaDy 
happy and expectant. The hearty applause that had 
already welcomed Marshal Manoinelli was repeated on 
his dismounting and allowing Lieutenant Lohse to take 
command of Wagnerian forces. Motto of the evening for 
Signor Manctnelli and Herr Lohse, “ One down, t’other 
come on.” So when T’other had come on accordingly, 
the first notes of the Introduction to Lohengrin (formal 
introduction necessary, as Lohengrin, Herr Rennabint, is 
a stranger to most of us) were given, and, tempo 8.25 p.m., 
the operatic season of 1902 had commenced. 

Mme. Noedica, vastly improved in every^ respect, played 
and sang Msa charmingly. It was all in German, and 
whether this fact caused any difficulty with the vocal chords 
of the Dukes, Duchesses, Nobility and Gentry of King 
Heinrich der Vogler^a Court, or whether these representatives 
of titled personages were panic-stricken by the proximity 
of real Sovereigntv criticising their proceedings from the 
vantage OTOund of the Royal Box, certain it is that the 
Chorus of Princes, Dukes, Duchesses, Nobility and Gentry, 
all “ went wrong ” (what a Court 1), and were once in such 
imminent peril of being hopelessly lost, that how they ever 
were personally conducted back again into the straight 
paths of harmonious virtue was a mystery to all who 
heard with ears,” and who had winced at the idea of any 
note of discord being possible on so exceptional an occasion. 
However, let us forgive and forget, and hope that the Princes, 
Dukes, Duchesses, Lords, Ladies, Nobility and Gentry, 
^teful to T’other Quv’nor for extricating them from their 
difficulties, will in future remember what is due to their 
position in operatic society, and — ^not do it again. 

The part of Ortrud was better simg than acted by Miss 
Kirkby Lunn, who with further practice wiU, from a good 
instructor, lunn to do better. The game goes on ; Telra- 
mund the villain, powerfully rendered, vocally and dramati- 
cally, by Herr, or rather Our, Van Root, having played the 
knave to the King (i.e. Heinrich der Vogler, not a very strong 
monarch as r^resented by Herr Blass), His Majesty calls 
for trumps. Out come four, “ all a blowing ; ’ ’ distinguished 
members of the “Homers’ Company.” 

These four little “ Jack Homers ” go in for a considerable 
“blow-out” on every possible occasion throughout tiie 
opera. What more could those do who bear the style and 
title of “Horner?” They go to the four “comers” just 
as descendant Homers, according to the tradition of the 
ancestral ‘ ‘ Petit J eaw,’ ’ would do. Then the audience awaits 
the new tenor, Herr PteSNAEm (sort of Gteiman-Italian name, a 
little puzzling), who is The Lohengrin! He arrives ! Nay, 
but — our eyes deceive us — surely this is Signor Herbert 
Campbell from Drury Lane and “ the Halls ’ ’ of dazzling light ! 
Herr Berto Campobbllo without Signor Danielo Lbno ! Great 
excitement in house, a whisper going about that Danielo 
Leno is coming. But in what character ? as there is no part 
for him, unless he be now before us cunningly disused as 
Heemfer, the Herald. But it is Herr Muhlmann too repre- 
sents the Heralds’ Office in this opera, so Danielo is out of 
it, and we awake to the fact that after all we must put fip 


with our disappointment and accept Herr PEijNARiNr, not at 
his own valuation as “ a tenner,” but take him, say, as “a 
fiver,” and, as it is a question of notes, this is so far a fairly 
equivalent rate of exchange. Lohengrin seems to have caught 
a little cold “ way down upon the Swanny River,” and not to 
be quite at home among the distinguished persons in whose 
company he finds himself. 

No need to go through the opera : it is a matter of common 
knowledge, though I doubt whether one in fifty could offhand 
narrate to an honest inquirer the plain unvarnished plot. 

Second night, Friday, May 9. — Monsieur Borneo et Made- 
moiselle Juliette in French and Five Acts. ^ The King and 
Queen again graciously present. His Majesty looking in 
best of health and spirits, setting floral fashion with 
beautiful “button-hole,” while the Queen, “simply sweet 
and sweetly simple,” evidently intended her magnificent 
boucj^uet of pink roses as a defiance to the most unseasonable 
wea&r, and a promise of May’s improvement. Juliette 
(Suzanne Adams) sang beautifully, but lacking dramatic 
power ; Borneo (Saleza) excellent, singing and acting ; Friar 
Flainsong (Plan^on) as usual good. MUe. ffixiAN as 
Stephana, the page, admirable. And Dame Gertrude 
Bauermeisteb is still par excellence “ la lonneJ' 

Quite forgot to say that interior of house is re-papered 
everywhere (hardly necessary this, seeing the subscription 
is larger than ever, and aU boxes and stalls taken, so, 
professionals excepted, no “paper” required), and that 
there are new electric lights for old gas-burners. Moreover, 
Mr. FunMs Operatic Representative is a prophet to be 
trusted, for, years ago, he said that “ the enormous chan- 
delier,” under which nervous people in stalls used to sit 
trembHndy, “would one day come down.” It has come 
down! Disappeared altogether. Tired of Opera, it has 
gone to “pieces.” Mr. P.’s Op. Rep. 


INVALID COOKERY. 

[Mr. H. 6. Wells ** anticipates” that with improved utensils and the 
substitution of clean electricity for di^ fires, cookery will become a hght 
and pleasing recreation for invalid ladies.] 

Gentle ladies, sore afflicted with distressing nerves and 
faints, 

Ye who languish in the anguish of an invalid’s complaints, 
Who recline upon your sofas, and are equally oppressed 
With your jeUy and C-r-lli, which it beats you to digest. 
Come and take to lighter labours, and your stupid books 
exchange 

For the cruet, soups and suet, and the gridiron and the 
range. 

When the days are never-ending and the night is never 
sped. 

When you ’re sitting, knitting, knitting till you wish that 
you were dead. 

When your appetite has vanished and you ’re pallid as a 
ghost, 

When you sicken at your chicken and you blench before 
your toast, 

You will leave your bed of sickness with alacrity to cook 
Little dinners for beginners from the latest cookery book. 

You need only turn a handle, and the soup is boiling hot. 
Appetising odours rising from the hospitable pot j 
Turn another, and the sahnon in its mayonnaise lies fair. 
Press the button, and the mutton with the currant jdly ’s 
there ; 

Press a^in, and sweets and entries will at once appear in 
sight, 

And you ’ll fall to, on them all too, with a first-class 
appetite. 
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“THE NEW GAL.’” 



, /^ANCYJfepr 

'^jjATS Til& I 
NASK^ ■ 


In order to preserve articles of furniture, I believe — ^not recalling tiiat Vonderfnl Von of Von Hebkomee’s, some years 
spea^g as an expert— it is deemed wise to “ Japan ’* tbem. ago, of Mr. James Staats Forbes. 

If this be so, then perhaps it may be on this principle that 208. “ Lawrence Koe ” lAmited. By G-eoege Spenoee 
the curators of the New Gallery have determined to keep it Watson, who represents the artist Koe-sily and comfortably 


in an admirable state of preservation by the process of seated at home. He is in his very best Sunday suit, doing 
‘‘Japanning; ” the Central Hall and Balcony being devoted nothing and evidently waiting for someone to come and 
to an exhibition of Japanese art. But as we look to “ Our h^ Mm. 

New Gal” for specimens of English art, pictorial, we will Here intervenes an apparently unnumbered one, the centre 
tear ourselves away from the curios and give our undivided of a group 119, 120, 121 , 122 . Scene — an orchard ; young 
attention to the pictures. man and young girl, say. Master Namby and Miss Pamby, 

I From No. 3 to No. 15 the pictures are painted in tempera, a pretty pair, getting on together very applely. Only half 


“0 tempera! 0 mores 
In every instance “refer ^ ^ 
to drawer.” Our selection Hk 
would be J. D. Batten < 

(3) “Dan”-not “Leno” 

— but “ Danae ” and 
Walter Crane’s Raising 
the Wind ’ ’ — ^in the tree (7). 

73. Adrian Stokes. l\\ jM. 
Blood Orange-Tree Farm y Hili 
in the Land of Burns. Uin 

86 . Lamia. “0. F. M. *3 ^{||hw^ 
ClevCTly” painted. Give Wil)itwRlL™| 
a painter a good name IiMpIi-LWI 
(sncli as “ Cleverly ”) and 
lianghim! VeW^A>t 1 ', 

127. A-sea piece taken ^ 









"1 lengths, whidb is very wise 
and prudent on the artist’s 
part, as in such cases there 
^ IS no knowing to what 
p lengths suchj a couple 
I might go. 

f 218. Hon. John Collier 
shows how a lady keeps 
\i away the flies with a pea- 
y cook’s feather fan, while 
^ at 

219, Another lady is 
portrayed by CiCSABE 
Formili as feeding pea- 
|b cocks, and evidently say- 
ing, ^‘Poor dears! very 
J great'"nuisance for you to 


86 . Lamia. “C.F.M. 5 mWIM Aio XI WmM 219, Another lady is 

Cleverly” painted. Give ul«f portrayed by CiCSABE 

a painter a good name ^ Formili as feeding pea- 

(such as “ Cleverly ”) and AWessi/i^r H SAi^Tosl>UHoNts \aIaiT\HG‘ po^TSe cocks, and evidently say- 

hang him! VEKrfwVLU. lHEwAiiKiAL(;psYuMnspi>B.lA]>j&s ^ VAcciNAtioM ing, j‘Poor dears! very 

127. A-sea piece taken t s sme officer great'"nuisance for you to 

“ in the rough.” Mr. Bernard F. Grtbble calls it “ A Good be so near to a peacock’s feather fancier.” Or Cjesare, being 
Hav jor a Trip.” Tell that to the Marines ! well up in English literature, may subtly mean to indicate 

131. The Rare a parent and several little hares in a that this lady is a student and admirer of “Peaoook’s tales.” 

Harvest Field. No catching these hares and getting them About as good a thing as Formili has painted latterly, 

by ear. Charles Whymper. 222. Raymahers, represented by M. Austen Brown as 

143. James Oeeook. Old lock : shut up ; no quay. leaning against a stack ; this attitude being intended to 

156. Should say that this was a pohce subject, “Girl convey the idea that they are “ putting their backs into their 

between two 'Coppers,' ” but C. E. HallIi says he meant it work.” 

for “ A Water Garner, Pieve di Cadore.” 229. TO LET.— A QUIET DAMP EIVERSEDE FARM, 

161. By Robert Brough. "She who willbe obeyed,” Little known in the neighbourhood as Catchcold Cottage. — For 
white-haired girl insists on reading a book, with nothing particulars apply to J. Alronso Toft. 
in it except blank pages, to her little brother, who with 237. Don’t pass by Edward W. Waite ! 'Waite a bit. 

basket full of good things and a hoop, is anxiously expected A quiet nook. Just the place in which to spend a Bank 

by 162, another little girl, a babe in a wood up above, who Holiday far from the gadding crowd. 
woDders why the others don’t “come out to play.” It is 240. Ionian Dancing Girl. Most modest ballerina, as 
by A. Dampier May, and of course the other children are she doesn’t show her legs. A "hnee plus ultra” picture, by 
wisely kept at home, as they’d ah catch frightful colds in J. W. Godward. “And,” says she, with a sad smile, “I 
this treacherous month, for no one, without having experi- should be the sweetest creature in the world, if my arms 
ence of the present miserable weather, could possibly were only a pair ! ” 

imagine A. Dampier May ! 251. The Bored Children, the Black Poodle, and another 

204. The catalogue says this is J. Staats Forbes, Esq., little dog! The Black Poodle looks as well as evCT he did 
by George Henry. Well, by George, without the ‘Henry,’ in that Royal Academical portrait of Mr. Wertheimer (was 
we have some difficulty in believing that the catalogue staats it two years ago or more?) by our distinguished Colour 
a fact. It may be intended for him, but Rarrdet's observa- Sargent, R.A., who now adds a little to;^ dog which he has 
tion when comparing his living stepfather with his recently placed in the arms of small girl. Her sister is lounging on 
deceased parent, might here be appropriately quoted. And, a sofa, and the young brother, spread out in front, is 
in spite of “comparisons being oderous,” we cannot help evidently awfully bored at having to waste his valuable 
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time. Sargeot, R.A., tells this story of weariness admirahly invited Besaot to his room after Hall. I Ve got a yonng 
Clearly Master Wertheimer is thinking to hiTna ftlf Low much Frenchman/* he said, “ he *s clever. Come and be amused.** 
he would prefer to join Arthur J. Bi4AOK*s very light-headed The young Frenchman turned out to be our dear “ Kickey,” 
boys (250), who are bathing in the ^'Sunlit Surf,'' and on a flying visit to Cambridge. Du Maurier proved the life 
probablyusinga certains .. p. P^-riiy, and “no one went to chapel that 

252. ITie Orassy Harvest of the Eiver Fields, By Alfred evening.” 


Par&ohs, A.R.A. Would that all other Parsons preached as 
well as this from so very simple a text I 


The interest in Jane Eyre is deathless. Novelists may j 
come and novelists go ; Charixdtte Bronte endures for ever. | 


262, “ She who knows how to keep her place," S. Melton The book which reaches my Baronite is the first volume of a 
Fisher has caught the idea exactly. The lady in costume new edition issued by Holder and Stoughton. Dr. Robertson 
is rehearsing, and as she holds her book in her hand she Nicoix contributes an introduction which, though brief, 
says, “ I don’t want a prompter, as when I forget my lines coming after a multitude of more ambitious essays, shows 
I refer to the book, in which I have kept my place.” that all has not been said about the frail-bodied, plain- 

264. By Arthur Ryle. “He cometh not,” she said, J featured governess. _ He quotes a striking guess at tibe 
“and yet here I am waiting in The identity of the writer of Jane Eyre, 


WHEN PEGASUS JIBS. 

[“ Pegasus was a jibbbg borse, and it was most 
tpresam^o have to flog an irresponsive or weary 
ain .**— Gcsehm at the dmm of the \ 


brain .**— Goaehen at the dmm of the 
Royal literary Fund ^ 

When Pegasus jibs, aH in vain 
The poet may sharpen his nibs ; 

*Tis useless to cudgel the brain 

When Pegasus jihs. 

You search through your Horace (in 
cribs) — 

You gather but chaff from his grain ; 
The powder grows damp in your squibs. 

All blandishments he will disdain, 

He heeds not your whip on his ribs ; 
You only can give him the rein 

When Pegasus jibs ! 


'<U\ 


“and yet here I am waiting in The identity of the writer of Jane Eyre, 

Haven under the HiU, But, Havens ^ dated November, 1848, whilst the secret 

above! how Rylo’d I *m getting!” kept. “It was written by a 

Farewell, “New Gall” Those in- woman,” the Rev. Charles Merivale, 

terested in traits of Japanese character afterwards Dean of Ely, afiSxms, 

wiU find much to admire. For us the “ because the men’s faces are described 

Pictures sufiSlce. intensely ; by a young woman and 

— L 'a . not a very refined one, mm a certain 

WHEN PEGASUS JIBS. /l \ l/ ISBKB delicacy; by a 

governess, for the governess scenes are 

[“ Pegasus was a jibbmg horse, and it was most /vg h , . WM • . thA ■mnat TiA+nral Aflei'l'ir »» 

depresamgtohavetofloganirreJponsiveorweary ^ ^ natural and easily Wntten. 

brain.**— Goaehen at the dttmer of the I . w L 1 ^* MerivALB goes astray in messing 

Royal literary FmdJ |'jjj j Rochester was modelled on 

When Pegasus jihs, all in vain i [ill jlMm ^jlL I / Thackeray. But the rest is wonder- 

The poet may sharpen his nibs ; (|||| JMfflFf fully close. The Baeon de B.-W. 

*Tis useless to cudgel the brain 1 1 1| " m Wyl j s a ;.:=:;sr:; 3 =rr'::„ 

When Pegasus jibs. ij Lw. P \ BALL-ROOM LIBRARY. 

You search through your Horace (in I ' “Ballmutter^’ writes to the West- 

cribs) — ^ ^ ''iiflflf /[ minater Gazette of May 7 to advocate the 

You gather but chaff from his grain ; ' II|m formation of a “Mothers’ Union for 

The powder grows damp in your squibs. . Reading in Ball-rooms.” It would have 

All Uandishments be ^ disdain, ^ “ desirable outcome, sbe suggests, 

He beeds not your whip on bis ribs ; ^ \/ f ^ of 

You only can give him liie rein I consolati^ of thpse^bers of 

Vben Pegasus jibs! the ^^ty lmo^ _ m Germany as 

^ ** “Ball-mothers, that is, those ladies 

** 0 THAT WE TWO wsBx Maying ! ** whose social and family duties entail on 

OUR BOOKING OFFICE. [A record of Kay, from 6th to 10th, when there ^he obli^tion of sitting for several 

. p T • 1 snow, rain, hau, thunderstorms, and quite a , ® i j • x-l® i • 

As frequently happens in such Variety Show of wintry weather i] hours on several days in the weeh in a 

works, the most interesting portion ball-room between the hours of eleven 

of the Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant (Hutchinson) p.m. and four a.m. The little volumes shoxdd be laid 
belongs to his earlier and struggling days. Mr. Squire ready on the seats, like pro^ammes, so that each mother 
Sprigg mentions in a prefatory note that the work was who has the privilege of being present should, on finding 
left without that careful minute revision Besant was accus- a seat, also find something to make the hours she passes 
tomed to bestow on his literary work. That accounts for on it less tediona than they are apt to be at present. This 
the fragmentary character of the story during the later, is a praiseworthy cause which calls loudly for assistance, 
busier, and more prominent portion of his life. Up to 1880 Mr, Punch has therefore drawn up a list of Best Ball-room 
[ the record is full enough, and shows no lack of the revising Books as follows : — ^Thomson’s City of Dreadful Night ; 
hand. It is the tale of an honest, strenuous life, one simple Young’s Night Thoughts; Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise ; 
record being the fact that through the uninterrupted space Hardy’s Far from the Madding Crowd ; Reade’s It is Never 
of eighteen years Besant tamed out a novel every twelve- toolate to Mend; Dukas pbre’s Twenty Years After; Hugo’s 
month. It would be too much to say he maintained the Les MisSrables; Burke’s Thmghts on Present Discontent; 
high level of public interest reached at a bound when, with Minohin’s Equilibrium of Coplamar Forces ; Salmon’s Higher 
Ready Money Mortiboy, his collaboration with Rice com- Plane Curves; Clerk MAXwiax’s Matter cund Motion; Whit- 
menced. Possibly light and fancy faded with advancing worth’s Choice and Chance; Ouida’s Held in Bondage; 
years and accumulated toil. Tbie workmanship was always Mrs. Hungerfobd’s In Durance Vile; Eolleston’s Forms of 
good. Bbbant’s account of his school and college days, and Animal Life; Muir’s Wanderings of Atoms; Ruskin’s Unto 
of his strange sojourn in the Mauritius, are as int^eBting this Last; and, lastly, A Thousand and One Nights. 
as any episodes in his novels. During his time at Cam- The perusal of th^e light and entertaining works should 
bridge my Baronite catches glimpses of two old confreres, serve to mitigate “ Baixmdtiee’s ’’ trouble, and keep her 
Besant bears testimony that in the fifties “ the profession alert and up to the mark during the coming season. We 


OUR BOOKING OFFICE. [A record of May, from 6 th to 1( 

. M .,11 . 1 vas snow, rain, hall, thnnderstora 

As frequently happens m such Variety Show of wintry weather l] 
works, the most interesting portion 


trtmm, was, ne says, always spoHen or by ms ala mena toe a prematuxe aesire to £ 
tutor of Christ’s as “ poor Tom Tayiob.’^ One day Oalveblsy lisWs, please take note 
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TROP DE zilLE. 

[At Cambndge, Mr. E. G. Sbo'^ nb, TJiiiyersity 
Lecturer m Peieian, lias recently been elected to 
the Professorship of Arabic. In addition to these 
languages, **Mr. Bbotvne,” says the Cambridge 
MevteWf **ha8 acquired an extensive knowledge of 
Turkish. This last circumstance seems, oddly 
enough, to have been urged as a positive dioqualihoa- 
tion by at least one eminent member of the Senate, 
when it was proposed to make Mr. BnoyNE a 
University Lecturer,”] 

It is clear that at least one eminent 
member of • the Cambridge Senate is 
prepared to grapple with the educa- 
tional problem. A time will no doubt 
come when the matter of disquahfica- 
tions wih be treated as seriously as it 
deserves, and when a board of inquisitors 
will be appointed to look into it. Then 
we may expect something like this — 
Scene — The Board Boom. Persona: 
Three Inquisitors seated at a long 
table covered with green baize and 
furnished with inkpots , pens, and 
paper. The Inquisitors have the 
eagle eye and stem brow proper to 
Heads of Houses. 

Enter Mr, A., candidate for the 
Latin Chair. 

First Inquisitor (blandly) Good 
morning, Mr. A., please sit down. 
Your qualifications have, of course, 
been fuUy considered elsewhere. It is 
for us only to ask you a few minor 
questions. You are, I think, acquainted 
with Greek ? 

Mr. A. (modestly). I have learnt a little 

Second Inquisitor (suspiciously). You 
have not edited any of the Greek 
Classics ? 



‘Good-btb, Dolly, I must lbave Tour* 


Classics ? First Inquisitor. Perhaps, then, we Enter Mr, X. the other candidate. 

Mr. A. Qiastlly). Oh dear no. I only may overlook the Greek. (His coin Third hvmisitor (guilefully). Bitte 
knew just enough to scrape through leagues nod in acquiescence ) You do nehmen Sie Platz, Herr X. 


my Tripos, and 
forgotten that. 


hope by now I have not by 
'Italian? 


any chance read 


Mr. X. (somewhat taken aback) I bej 
your pardon. I don’t understam 
French. 








Second Inquisitor. Or Spanish? French. 

Third Inquisitor. Or German ? [The Inquisitors murmur approval, and 
Mr. A. (answeHng all three). then ask him the usual questions 

Not a word, I assure you — ^wit- cihout all the languages they can 

tingly at least. think of. Mr. X. denies everything 

Second Inquisitor. You have stoutly. 

not dabbled in Hebrew, of First Inquisitor. Then we may take 
course’ it, Mr. X., that, with the exception of 

Mr. A. Of course not; I am Latin, you are completely uninformed? 
not a theologian. [Mr. X, assures him warmly that it 

[The Board converses privately is so. 

in low tones for a minute Third Inquisitor. In fact you know 
or two, and then the Third nothing but Latin ? 

Inquisitor says, suddenly, Mr. X. (after a little consideration). 
"^Quelle heure est-il, sHl Well, in point of fact, now I come to 
V0U8 platt?'* TheMachior think of it, I don’t know Latin either. 
vellian device succeeds, and, I may honestly say that I know nothing 
quite taken off his guard, at all. 

Mr. A. consults his watch. The Inquisitors again murmur appryvdl, 
The Inxpiisitors (together). Ah ! and consult together for a while. 


The Irupiisitors (together). Ah! and 
[They shake their heads gravely First , 
and inform Mr. A. that he Well, Mr 
may go. He goes. gratulate 


First In^isitor (speaking finally). 
eh, Mr. X., we may venture to con- 
atulate you, I think. Apart from 


IN THE FASHION. * It would U fa 
Mr. Timck. "Imitation, my deae, is the stnoeebst ledge of French, 


First Inquisitor. He won’t do. the Latin drficully, which may he 


rOEM OP platteey. ' 


It would be fatal — ^that know- easily surmounted, you appear to have 
ledge of French. no disqualifications whatever, and we 

[They agree, shall be able to report accordingly. 


▼OL. conpii 
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THE DIRGE OF THE PENNY DERELICT. 

[Mr. Austin Boe, managing director of the Thames Steamboat Company) 
defends its present state r f coma on the ground that “ the advent of a 
Councir* (the L.C.C.) “pledged to the municipahsation of everything, gave 
birth to a stream of detraction of the existing service -which has never ceased 
to flow ” (meaning the detraotionj “ to the great prejudice of all honest efforts 
for its improvement ” (meaning tne service.)] 

[Plow on, great liigli-way, past the spot 
Whidi marks the fate of ties that sever, 

For ships may pass, or they may not, 

But I am rooted here for ever. 

Once fleet as Dian when she pinked 
With flying spear the fluttered roe-doe, 

My gift of speed is now extinct, 

My Manager become a Doedoe. 

Time was when up and down thy tide, 

This side and that, a devious ranger, 

I have evoked the City’s pride, 

The hopeless envy of the stranger. 

Far from the traffic I would ply 
Between thy panoramic marges 
In placid silence tempered hy 
The oaths that emanate from barges. 

Pure whiffs of ozone off the main, 

Blown up thy course as through a tunnel, 

Would blend with fine carbonic rain 
Emitted by my ardent funnd. 

On systems choked with London grime 
I used the force of Nature's physic, 

Taking my friends from time to time 
As mr as Hammersmith or Chiswick. 

AH that is gone with yesteryear ! 

A course of contumely and rancour 
Has made me lock my paddle-gear, 

And permanently he at anchor. 

Stagnation holds my palsied wheel ; 

Inertia reigns from stem to rudder, 

Save when the limpets on my keel 
Cause an involuntary shudder. 

As I survey the horizon’s verge 
From an imaginary masthead, 

I am compelled to sing the dirge 
Of prospects practically blasted. 

No more shall I conduct apace 
Upon their element (the water) 

The scions of a sailor race, 

The Norseman’s son, the Yiking’s daughter. 

No more about my foaming wake 
The guzzling ^1 shall wheel and frisk it, 
Screaming with glee to swoop and take 
The damaged bun or sodden biscuit. 

I had a hope, but that is dust, 

(Hey, as the phrase is, nonny ! nonny 1) 

That MoRa^N might induce his Trust 
To plant me on the river Suwanhee. 

Many have marvelled why hii gold 
Was not employed in that direction ; 

One cazmot guess : perhaps the old 
** Old folks at home ” raised some objection. 

Well, well ! flow onward all the time, 

Flow on, I say, majestic river ; 

Whik T, as in the hallowed rhyme, 

Stick fast for ever and for iver. 0. S. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The pleasure of reading Recollections of Dublin Castle 
and of Dublin Society (Ohatto & Windus) is marred hy their 
almost spiteful tone. “A Native’s” memories of Dublin 
fifty years ago and later exhibit that scornful dislike 
of Ids own race peculiar to the Irish. It found its fullest, 
certainly its widest known illustration, in the deliberations 
in Committee Room No. 15, following on the fall of Parneix. 
“ A Native ” almost audibly grinds his teeth when he writes 
about his countrymen and countrywomen in Dublin “ reve- 
rencing, to aU hut prostration,” the Lord Lieutenant and his 
Court. He describes with vivid force the struggle to touch 
the hem of the garment even of members of me Viceroy’s 
suite. As he himself occasionaIly!succ^ded in obtaining invita- 
tions to join the Court circle, there is no reason to be angry 
with others eq[ually fortunate, or scornful of those who, 
after infinite endeavour, failed. My Baronite, who (it is 
mentioned with hated breath) has more than once in modem 
times been a guest at the Viceregal Lodge, saw nothing of 
this crinmng and fawning. Rather the reverse, Ihere being 
apparendy deliberate design on the part of the citizens of 
Dublin to boycott the representative of the Sovereign. But 
things are beheld from different points of view. “ A 
Native’s” Recollections are valuable as giving a peep at 
Dublin Castle and Dublin society as far back as the time of 
the seventh Earl of Carhsle, Lord Lieutenant in 1856-8. 

If you cannot go to the Academy the next best thing is to 
get the Academy to come to you, which in effect it does 
when the fact of its existence is vividly brought home to 
you in The Royal Academy Supplement to the Magazine of 
Art (Cassell & Co.), of which useful and ornamental work 
the first four numbers will be out during this month, one of 
them having already appeared. In this is included, deli- 
cately printed in colours, the charming picture hy Alfred 
East, A.R. A., entitled The Valley of the Larnhourne, ‘ ‘ a realty 
valley-able reproduction,” says one of the Baron’s junior 
assistants, who is at once reprimanded severely by 

The Baron de B.-W. 


THE MARCH OF INTELLECT AT THE 
ALHAMBRA. 

The weather has been exceptionally trying. Sir Alexander 
^OKENZiE, to be quite up to date, has produced his March 
in May. May, so far — ^that is, up to the 14th [the date 
of this note] — ^has not been a success, but this “ Corona- 
tion March,” hy Alexander the Great, is. So “sound 
the trumpets, beat the drums,” and all in to begin ! As in 
The Cricket on the Hearth, “Kettle began it,” so here, 
the Kettle-drums, arranged on the stage, with trumpets 
to blow off the steam, commence the Coronation March, 
breathing of battle and conquest. The subsequent suave 
movements in Sir Aijeo’s composition subtly indicate 
the conferences of the ddegates and the proposals of 
peace. ^ During this the trumpets cease from blowing. This 
March is, presumably, to he played in the Abbey on Corona- 
tion Day, when the effect will he far more striking than now, 
as the drums and trumpets, for whidi the available space 
in the Alhambra Orchestra was insufficient, had to he 
ranged in a line on the stage above. Even at this disad- 
vantage the March was fairiy effective, and Sir Aleo bowed 
his acknowledgments to a much gratified audience. B, 
before it be heard in the Abbey, Peace, which is now only 
in the air, should become the leading motive, then how 
grand will he the effect produced by the perfect harmony of 
the finale ! The warlike drumming will cease ; and gentile 
“wind” and diplomatic “strings” wiU, grazioso, lead up 
to the grand triumphal fortissimo of Juhilaat Peace ! 



A COUNCIL AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

{After (he " IttehmcaA Oem" in the Birmingham GUy Ait Gallery ) 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extbaoted fbom the Diaby of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, May 12. 
— Long time since Oj)position looked so 


as Trilby need to say, accepted it. 
Exit Little Tuppenny. 

Bury Election crowns rare access of 
joy on Opposition benches. A seat won 
by reversal of substantial majority; 



SIR W-LL-M H-RO-ET. 


**OOTJLI) YOU OH THIS FAIE MOTJHTAIH IiEAVE TO FEED, 

And BATTEN ON THIS HOOK ? ’* Mamlet, Act III., Sc. 4. 


united, or were actually so jubilant. 
Two reasons: Item, result of Bury 
Election : Item, withdrawal of Cheque 
Tax. Last week my revered Master 
had a picture representing St. Michael 
as a keeper, with Bull more or less 
patiently bearing the baiting of those 
sad dogs. Income Tax and Com Tax, 
irate beyond control at the pecking and 
shrill barking of the Twopenny Stamp 
on cheques. 

“Come on, Tuppenny! We’d best 
get out of this.” 

The hint appeared on Wednesday. 
To-day, amid hearty cheering from both 
sides, St. Mioeael announces that he 
has, more or less humbly, “ altogether,” 


only regret that, by chance, rebuff is 
delivered to disadvantage of a good 
fellow. “ He is an old friend of mine, ’ ’ 
said Squire op Malwood, dropping a 
tear over discomfiture of Harry Lawson. 
Many others on both sides of House can 
say the same. We remember him in an 
older Parliament, a Member of the right 
sort. A hard worker, a man of the 
world and of business, alert, clear- 
headed, lucid, and not too frequent in 
speech. However, as Mark Lockwood 
says, “ Harry Lawson may be Bury-ed, 
but his motto is Remrgam” 

In cii*cumstances Squire of Malwood 
in fine fettle. With large quartern 
loaf in one hand, in the other a loaf 


miraculously shrunken by operation of 
Com Tax of shilling a hundredweight, 
he flashed forth long scries of epigrams, 
effectively finishing by chucking loaves 
at head of St. Michael by way of 
peroration. 

Business done . — Second reading of 
Budget Bill. 

Friday night. — The Millennium is 
coming — on a motor-car, John Scott 
Montagu, M.P, — for loving - kindness 
known among his friends as JouN tout 
court — says so, and Alfred Haksisworth 
backs him up. Indeed, the latter, ahead 
of the century as is his constitutional 
habit, rather suggests it has actually 
arrived. Certainly, for a motorist, per- 
sonal possession of a minimum of eight 
cars indicates the Millennium state. 
Alfred^ Harmsworth seems to have an 
indefinite number. 

Whilst House winding up affairs 
before Whitsun holidays, been reading 
last volume of The Badminton Library 
(Longmans). In the chapter on the 
choice of a motor A. H. writes, “ I am 
running at present four cars of French 
construction, two of American, two of 
English, and some others which are 
practically English. Three are driven 
by petrol, three by steam, and two by 
electricity.” 

Persons About to Motor will find the 
volume indispensable. Those whom 
Providence has already blessed with a 
motor-car will discover in it many 
wrinkles. Arrangement of contribu- 
tions admirable. Our dear John leads 
the way with a chapter on the utility of 
motors; a practical paper, excellently 
written, making us all wonder how we 
could have lived so long without the 
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motor-car. Then, comes AiaEREd Haems- 
WORTH with his modest experiences. The 
most comfortahle motor-car he knows is 
one of his eight, “ modelled on the lines 
of the travelling carriages of our ^and- 
fathers.” Our grandfiithers womd sit 
up in their graves if they caught a 
vision of this vehicle, “with room for 
an engineer and valet in front, and 
four passengers disposed inside,’’ with 
accessories of a hamper and other 
trifles. It was in this luxurious 
equipage that John and A. H. lately 
journeyed from Paris to Monte Carlo, 
passing at top speed on their way the 
ghosts of generations of other Hght- 
hearted young Englishmen making the 
gland tour in quite other circumstances, 
a journey for uiem long since ended in 
the tomb. 

Sir Davto Salomons describes his 
motor stable in his country house near 
Tunbridge Wells. It reads more like 
particulars of a Royal Palace. Then 
there is a chapter by Sir Benby 
Thompson, the Priend of Man, who 
lives and dines an octave higher than 
anyone else in Wimpole Street. He 
desds wiith motor-cars in connection 
with health, on which he reports almost 
ecstatically. Incidentally he suggests a 



“SpeaJtt for itself.” 


pretty picture. He admits one dis- 
advantage of motoring in absence of 
exercise for the muscles of the leg. “ I 
have,” he adds, “found it maybe to 
some extent overcome by alighting at 
the end of a drive of twenty miles and 
running smartly for about two hundred 
or three hundred yards.” 

Here is suggestion for a picture from 
Sir Henry’s own f^Oe brush. The gay 
Octogenarian doing a three hundred 
yards spin along the hard highway;; 
behind him Time, hampered by his 
scythe, hopelessly racing. 

Business done . — Adjourned for Whit- 
sun recess. 

JEEMS, M.P. 

[K. Prospbb Hanin pleaded in Ms election 
address that he desired to represent the domestic 
servants of his country. — TTeatminster Gazette.l 

Pariourmaids, rouse ye ! and up, 0 ye 
nurses ! 

Scullery drudges and cooks, make a 
stand ! 

KTo longer content with your impotent 
curses, 

Rise, rise on your tyrants ! the hour 
is at hand ! 

Butler and page-boy, groom, footman 
and vmet. 

How long will ye cravens and 
menials be? 

Ye minions, be men! Round your 
champion rally — 

Up 1 Poll in your thousands 1 Elect 
me M.P. 

Cooks that curse the kitchen fire, 
Cooks that in the smoke perspire, 
Win ye sell your souls for hire ? 
Strike for liberty ! 

Housemaids, feel ye not a twinge 
While to tyrants base ye cringe, 

Reft of followers and tinge ? 

Up and follow me 1 

Nursemaids, doomed the pram to drag 
O’er the mud and burning flag. 
While your we^ footsteps lag, 

Down with tyranny 1 

Butlers,' toiling o’er your plate, 
Slaving early, slaving late, 

Will ye bow to such a fate ? 

Rise ! Be men 1 Be free ! 

Footmen, waiting in the halls 
Tin your lord and master calls, 

Will ye hve for ever thralls ? 

Vote for Jeems, M.P, 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS, 
n.— An Aiteenoon with Antiquity. 

Our predominant sensation is one of 
acute contrast as out of an atmosphere 
of Bank HohdayNew Oxford Street and 
the Twopenuy Tube we suddenly walk 
into the precincts of the past. Today 


the interior presents a curious aspect : 
children swarm everywhere, playing 
touch or sucking oranges among the 
relics of antiquity; one small boy is 
being caution^ by an ofiBidal as we 
enter for endeavouring to use a mouth- 
organ in the Sculpture^ Galleries. One 
party of youngsters is in the charge of 
an dder sister, with her hair up and a 
short skirt. 

“Now, Annie, be’ive yerselE now an’ 
don’t touch the things ; they don’t want 
you a-fingerin’ of ’em. Elbert, leave the 
artides done — ^I wonder what all the 
stone lidies and gentlemen would think 
of yer now if they was to wike up. 
Be’ive now.” 

“ Wot ’s this?” remarks a wit in 
yellow boots before the Oanephora. 
“ Carry-a-tid. Well, she can cany a 
tidy lot on ’er onion, eh, Flo ? ” and 
moves on to describe the ApoUo Cithar- 
eedufl as a “ corf drop.” 

We make our way into the Egyptian 
Galleries. 

“These ancient Egyptians,” states a 
lady with a lorgnette before a statue ol 
Sekhet, “must have been people of a 
very inferior mind. Now whoever 
dreamt of a woman with a lion’s head 
— ^let alone wanting to reproduce it.” 

“ They must have been insane,” re- 
joins the other; and unable conscien- 
tiously to show more leniency than this 
to the ancient Egyptians, they pass on 
to patronise tolerantly the Athenian 
Cavalry. 

Here is gathered a small rustic group. 

“Well, I’m very sorry,” says a 
healthy-looking girl, “but I can’t see 
any prettiness alx)ut it.” 

“ Ah, well,” explains a large swain in 
sky-blue trousers, “ you must remember 
it is very old, you knaw, and chipped 
about an’ all that. P’raps it was better 
when it was new.” 

I The party seems on the whole only 
I too glad to have found this excuse for 
j it, and wanders good-naturedly off. 

We turn into the Assyrian Galleries. 
The bas-reliefs depicting the lion-hunts 
of Assur-bani-pal seem in strange con- 
trast to the parquet floor beneath, where 
the elder sister is reproving Elbert for 
^ding. A young lady with a husband 
in attendance has for some time been 
gazing thoughtfully across the gallery. 

“Yes, Feed,” she remarks eventually, 
“ I think I shall have the drawing-room 
done like that for the 25th. I saw some 
stuff at Shoolbred’s ...” 

We catch a fragment of conversation 
from two pretty girls who have just 
come in. 

“ .... So he said, ‘ Mayn’t I evensee 
you as iBx as Gower Street Station ? ’ — 
Oh, Etheil, what a lovely place for a 
dance I ” 

“Rather gloomy, isn’t it?” returns 
the other, ‘>with all those ugly things 
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by an’ threw one 
in. Yer ’U notice, 
the rich people ’ad 
paintins on the 
cases. That ’s it 
reely. If yer was 
rich yer ’ad pain- 
tins, if yer was 
pore yer ’ad pots. 
Civilised ? oh no, 
not like toe are. 
They were ’eathen, 
yer know. Their 
religion was the 
sime as the indent 
Greek religion. 
Oldest religion in 
the world, thet 
was. Sime as 
they Ve ^t now 
in modemEnssia.” 

It is five o’dock. 
Not without regret 
we leave the charms 
of popular Egypto- 
logy, and, descend- 
ing ihe stairs, make 
our way out of the 
building and to- 
wards the street. 
Again we are over- 
whelmed by the 
forcible contrast. 
So, evidently, is the 



CiAVIO ViJWSOrJ 


IruhMaid . “Do Ton want a good beating, Master Jimmy, or 
DO Toir NOT* Because, ie you don't behave yoursele this 

MINUTE— YOU 'ii GET SOTMf ** 


lusband who is in front of us. 

“You know, Fred,” she remarks, ‘‘a 


about. The floor would be aH right i£ 
they could put up some fans and flags 
and art muslin, and so on, to make it 
look a bit bright.” 

Eetpcing our steps, we follow ihe 
direction of an attendant towards the 
Mummy Room, painfully consdous as 
we pass of a cast of Rameses II. gazing 
through a pair of glass doors at the 
coffee urns of the Refreshment Room. 
Going up Ihe steps we meet the 
lorgnette ladies coming away. 

“ They were not a nice people,” one 
of them is saying. ^‘What horrid 
minds! I feel sure they must have 
been dirty in their habits.” 

The Mummy Room seems to be the 
centre of attraction in the building. A 
very marked interest is displayed in 
the cakes of camphor — ^which aU alike 
greet enthusiastically as soap — in the 
glass cases. These in fiict seem almost 
to rival the mummies themselves in 
point of the attention bestowed upon 
them. 

“ Eight ’undred an’ fifty years b.o. 1 ” 
exclaims a horsey man with a friend in 
a seedy frock-coat. “ Lord, ’Arry, that’s 
’orrible old, that is, an’ no mistake I” 

“ If jev believe it,” rejoins his friend. 
“ ’Ow der we know it’s true? We’ve 
only got their word fer it. They ’re not 
I goin’ ter get me ter take it in. Bodies 
ia ’em? Don’t you believe it, my boy. 
They get ’em up very real, I grant yer.” 

By mr the largest crowd has gathered 
round the facsimile sandstone grave 
where the unwrapped mummy of the 
Neolithic period is calling forth a 
variety of comments. 

‘‘Look at the pore feller . . . .” 

“ ’Ow would yer like to be like that, 
Dickie ? ” 

“Was ’e ever alive, Farver? ” 

“ There ’s ’air 1 ” (This from Yellow 
Boots.) 

“ He looks as if he ’d been struggling,” 
remarks a young woman with a feather. 

“P’raps ’e was buried alive, Qert,” 
hazards her young man. 

“They wouldn’t a done that, would 
they?” gasps Gert. 

“Lor bless yer, yes,” returns the 
young man, witii the consciousness of 
erudition. “Orool times they was! 
Roast yer or somethin’ as soon as look 
at yer.” 

^ We pause on our way out again to 
listen to an unwashed Egyptologist, 
who is expounding to a small respectful 
at the top of the staircase, 
nly ’igh-dass people it was — 
kings, an’ ’eads of ’ouses, an’ big pots 
genially— fdlers like Oioil Rhodes yer 
know. Oh, you ’ad to be some class 
ter be buried that way, yer know. Wot 
Was the pots and pans for in the grave 
there? Why, funeral offrins fer pore 
people. The frens an’ relations went 
ter the cemet’ry, an’ each sorter ^'’stood 


little of that sort of thing goes a very 
long way. One thing, though — ^it does 
make you appreciate being out in the 
civilised world a^n.” 

And with a sigh of relief she turns 
into Great Russell Street. 


A FATAL GIFT. 

[‘*M. DB MoNT^pm, irlio made a huge fortune 
by writing serial stories of mystery and crime for 
the Fren^ newspapers, once told an intemewer : 

* I was the first to grasp the fact that the novel of 
the future must be the sort of novel that the 
grisette would spread out on the workshop table 
and read while she was eating her pemiyworth ojf 
Med potatoes.’ ^---Westminster Qasette.f 

When others sought with subtle pen 
And labour to portray 

The humours that their f ellow-men i 

In daily life display ; I 

When character in every part 
They diligently sought. 

And even tried to make their art 
Provocative of thought ; 

When every polished sentence bore 
The labour of the file, 

And authors did not quite ignore 
Their grammar and their style ; 

Then saw I easily enough 
How all my brethren erred : 

Take nature for your model ? Stuff 1 
Make readers think ? Absurd ! 


A task more simple shall be mine. 

Sensation shall he spread 
On every page, and every line 
With murder shall be red, 

Till on my tales of curdling crime 
Shall every poor grisette 
Spend all her little leisure time, 
And in their charm forget 

The golden chips that used to be 
The joy of dmner-hours, 

What time my penny dreadful she 
More greedily devours. 


Nor shall her fondness be abused : 




A TOWER OF STRENaTH. 
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THE NEW HERO-WORSHIP. 

(In the manner of Lear on himself,) 

[“ I Lately called upon Dr. Ibsen .... He was sifting in Hs drawing- 
room, reading his JAtUe JEvolf, when I entered His hair and whiskers 

are white as snow His colour is healthy, and his dark-blue eyes are 

as beautifal as ever The left one seems to be larger than the other, 

and when he looks at you, ‘you feel as if he is searching your soul through 

and through At one time the elegantly-attired old gentlemen was to 

be seen as regularly as the clock in the htde riding-room of the Grand 
Hotel, where, seated in an armchair that bore his name,^ and which was 
reserved for the grand old poet, he read the local and the foreign newspapers.” 
•^Christiania Correspondent of the Daily C?i>ronieleJ] 

How pleasant to know Doctor Ibs- 
en who writes such agreeable plays ! 

How pleasant to read them (in cribs) 

And Chronicle duly his ways. 

His hair and his whiskers are white ; 

His eyes are unequal in size ; 

(The smaller of them is the right) 

But they ’re perfectly lovely blue eyes. 

His manners are simple and mild ; 

He ’s the most unassuming of hosts ; 

His Ducks are inclined to be Wild, 

He ’s a rooted believer in Ghosts. 

He lives in a House full of DoUs ; 

He wears the most elegant suits ; 

And a bevy of musical trolls 

Are chartered to polish his boots • 

He sits in a sumptuous chair 

Called “ Ibsen,^’ the living day long ; 

He searches your soul with his stare. 

But he doesn’t excel at ping-pong. 

He dines off a shrimp or a snipe, 

His only hotel is the Grand ; 

Doctor Rank is the name of his pipe. 

His favourite monkey is Brand. 


A WORD FROM CAMBRIDGE. 

(Extracted from the Letter of a Don on the Gam to 
a Don on the Isis,) 

** As to the maimer in which you are all talking and 
prophesying in regard to the bequests of the late Mr. Rhodes, 
it seems to me insane. Even the unemotional Times gives 
way to hysterics and talks about Oxford becoming (in conse- 
quence of these bequests) the University of the Empire — 
whatever that may mean. You think we envy you. Make 
your minds easy. We watch your exultation with amuse- 
ment — ^that’s all. Let me ask you a question. In what 
way do you think the addition of two or three hundred 
young g^tlemen from the Colonies, fcom the United States, 
and frem Germany, is going to affect the traditions and the 
atmosphere of Oxford? You know enough, or ought to, 
about a University to know that there is no human aggre- 
gation so serene, so stable, so little subject to the ordiaary 
shocks that distract the greater world as a University. 
Oxford (you may allow a Cambridge man to say this much 
in admiration) has hdd on her way through the ages, pre- 
serving her culture, her fashion of thought, her influence, 
while around her, Empires and kingdoms have tottered and 
fallen, wars have been fought out, and men of large minds, 
who kept their fingers on the pulse of the markets, have 
piled up their millions. Is it to be supposed that the 
young b^barians — ^I mean no offence — ^tomWooUoo-MooUoo, 
or the wfld and untutored children of the bounding prairie, 
or the pipMucking, beer-nurtured products of the leather- 
land, even if they come in their hundreds--which I venture 


to doubt — arc going to transform your hoary old home of 
j lost causes into the semblance of their own ideals, supposing 
! them to have any ? The idea is preposterous. These young- 
sters win have their £300 a year, having been selected for 
manliness and truthfulness and popularity. They ’fl find 
I their level amongst your own young men. If they arc rcafly 
I decent fellows they ’U do well enough ; if they ’re prigs 
I they ’U meet the fate of prigs — but in any case they ’ll in- 
fluence Oxford no more^ than Roger or Thomas or Kiceard 
or John, the sons of ordinary British parents, who go year 
by year to one of your distinguished Colleges and pass 
through the usual university course. Oxford will stiH 
remain Oxford, and that at any rate we may be thankful 
for. Occasionally there ’ll be paragraphs in the papers 
reminding one of those stock headings, ‘Assault by a Magis- 
trate,’ and ‘Strange Conduct of a Barrister.’ We shall 
learn that ‘ A Rhodes Scholar screws up a Dean ; ’ or the 
world will be asked to wonder at ‘ A Rhodes Scholar in the 
Police Court,’ or to note how ‘A Rhodes Scholar pleads 
Infancy.’ But, beyond that, I doubt if Oxford life will be 
ve^ different owing to the presence of Mr. Rhodes’s bene- 
ficiaries. 

“And, as to oursdves at Cambridge, why, I fancy we 
shall be able to rub along quite comfortably, thank you. If 
I may use a commercial expression, we ’ve got our own line 
of Australians and Canadians and Americans, and even of 
Afrikanders, and I think we shall be able to continue busi- 
ness at the old shop in the old style without any of the 
new-fangled additions that Mr. Rhodes has conferred upon 
Oxford*. I ’ll wager that when fifty years are past we shall 
still be able to meet you on the river, at cricket, at football, 
nay, even at chess and billiards, on the same terms of 
average equality. And in afterlife we shall stiU manage to 
compete. Farewell.” 

NOVELTIES IN CLUBS. 

[” Tke Ladies^ Army and Navy Club is now an^established fisict.” 

Daily Faper,"] 

JJL ^ The Ladies' ^^Athenoewn," — This club, it 
is confidently expected, will be opened 
when any members can be obtained. 

f Candidates need have no literary qualifica- 
tions, but must have written at least one 
successful novel — ^preferably under a male 
nom de plume. They must also have 
revealed this fact, in strict confidence, to 
an interviewer. 

The Ladies' “ Conservative,'^ — ^The object 
with which this dub is to be formed is 
i mma terial. It will offer, however, as 
special attractions, an extensive cigarette- 
room, a fencing saloon, and a Ping-Pong 
gallery. Dances will be given once a week 
while Parliament is sitting. 

The Ladies' Travellers," — Any lady 
■w^ho can prove that she has travelled from 
Bond Street to the Marine Arch by the “tuppenny-tube” 
will be considered eligible for election to this club. Original 
members need only produce a punched omnibus ticket. 

The Ladies' “ Turf Olvh," — This club has been formed 
for the purpose of meeting the requirements of those ladies 
who may find the sporting element, which “Bridge” hp.H 
introduced into other clubs, objectionable. Candidates must 
vouch that they have lunched on the box-seat of a drag or 
at least worn a “ covert-coat.” 

I The Ladies' ‘‘Bachelors," — ^The formation of ihip dub 
has been abandoned owing to the overwhelming number 
j of applications that have been received from mistaken 
applicants. 
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IN THE ROW. 

UngraUfuZ Fupd {to Itid%ng-MasUr), “Now, what are all TOira fine LE&b0^b worth 


0 rOETUNATOS AGEIOOLAS. 

(Jn view of the ^oposed substitui ion of a motor se7Viee for 
omnibuses.) 

1 WAS always rather timid, and in infancy I cried 
When nurse or mother left me for a moment in the dark, 

When they took me out, securely in my p’ramhulator tied, 

I was frightened of the preacher’s perorations in the 
Park. 

"When to indiscretion’s period I ultimately grew. 

And studied with attention the philosophy of suits, 

I often rode in hansom cabs (it was the thing to do). 

But my heart was seldom absent from the region of my 
boots. 

When my razor — ^toy no longer — ^had become a daily dread 
That reminded me of onomatopoeic Sisyphus, 

I adjusted my convictions, while I earned my daily bread. 
And I left the rapid hansom for the economic ’bus ; 

Which I found extremely fru^ and inevitably sure. 

And I heaped inunorm ^ises on the shade of Shillibeeb 

While I travelled over London, feding totally secure, 

Having lost my salad dressings, my extravagance and 
fear. 

Now I tremble to discover ihe authorities are bent 
On preventing things remaining just precisely where they 
are, 

And I dread the substitution for ray previous content 
Of the nerve-destroying terrors of a motor-driven car. 


I abhor the very notion of the terrifying bangs 
That will mar the solemn silence of St. James’s Street in 
May, 

When a cogwheel or a button in its wild gyration hangs, 

Or the petrol is exhausted and the motor stands at bay. 

Or the moments when conductors crawl distracted under- 
neath 

To fiddle with arrangements which they fail to under- : 
stand. 

While I make my preparations (having nerved myself for 
death) 

To be blown by an explosion from Victoria to the Strand. 

Oh, the motor omnibus 
Is the ve^ thing for us, 

For it biings an expectation 
Of the instant decimation 

Of a crowded population with the minimum of fuss. 
CEYPTIO UTTEEANOE. 

A WITNESS in a recent case observed that his attention had 
been drawn to a certain Company as “ one out of which he 
could make some money.” This oracular advice the witness 
evidently failed to understand, as the Company in question 
“ into whieh^^ he went was an occasion of considerable loss 
to him. But if he had only rightly appreciated Ihe advice, 
VIZ. that it was a Company “ottt of which he could make 
some money,” he might have stayed out of it and gone into 
something dse, won, or might have been contented 
with his comfortable status in quo. 
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First Village Dome, “Did I being you back that basbjjt you lent mb last wbbk ?** 
Second, Dmm “ISTo, indeed, you did not.” 

First Dame, “That’s a pity, poe I just came bound to bobeow rr again 1” 


WHITMONDAY THOUGHTS. 
Alas that, while St. Luhhock calls 
His devotees to sport and play, 

And while the British, workman falls 
(In hulk) to keeping koly day, 

Some cannot shirk 
Their weight of work. 

Nor dare their inward calls obey. 

For while the glad excursionist — 
With joy so great it borders pain — 
Is seeking — cheerful optimist — 

A day’s diversion in a train, 

It must be hard 
On driver, guard, 

And station staff to stand the strain. 


And ye who watch the feats of Fry 
While Flannelled Folly capers round, 

Or to the famed enclosure hie 
Where Darling and his men are found, 
Eemember those 
Whose labour goes 
That your enjoyment may abound. 

And ye who idly scan this page 
With lightsome heart and heavy 
purse, 

Let kindly thoughts your minds engage 
For one whose destiny is worse, 

Who writes to-day. 

While others play, 

Some simple unassuming verse. 


“WE AEE THE PEOPLE.” 

^ fThe first number ^ of a review, bearing the 
title The Oxford Foiut of View^ has recently 
been published under the direction of certain 
undergraduate members of the University of 
Oxford. Its chief object is to reflect the attitude 
of ‘ those that are coming after ’ towards literature 
and art, politics and religion, sport and the 
drama.] 

I WANDERED down the cloistered High 
At midnight. Solitary I. 

No footfall on the flagstones rang, 

No leveller belated sang, 

No proctor in tbe shadows prowled. 

No nimble-footed bull-dog growled. 
Around me, lapped in silence deep, 

Lay moonlit colleges asleep. 

I paused beneatb St. Mary’s spire 
To mark her gilded vane afire 
With fairy-like illumination. 

And while I watched, the first vibra- 
tion — 

The herald of the organ’s peal — 

Deep in my heart I seemed to feel. 

I listened. Slowly swelled the note. 
Sweet harmony began to float 
In tuneful cadences, and stole 
Melodious upon my soul ; 

And as it mounted high and higher 
A silver-voiced angelic choir 
Their music raised ’mid arches 
groined, 

And with the trembling organ joined : 

Where shines the light ? 

Where never cometh night 
Blinding the sight 
And leaving nothing clear ? 

Where doth the ray 
Of knowledge shine alway, 

Making night day ? — 

You ask where shines it ? — Here ! 

Here, where Oherwell meets the 
Isis, 

In this fortune-favoured spot, 

Euled by proctors, dons and Vices, 
Ignorance intrudeth not ; 

In the grounds of every college 
Flourisheth the tree of knowledge. 

Ours it is to eat tbe apple 
Growing on that sacred tree, 

And in college, haU and chapel, 

Leam the omne scihile ; 

Ours, and ours alone, to kindle 
Culture’s torch, nor let it dwindle. 

’Tis true benighted mortals say 
More ’Varsities there are 
Than Alma Mater, old and grey, 

Beside the willowy Cher. 

Cam crawls along her classic “ Backs,” 
And Liffey, Clyde and Dee, 

Learned and academic wax 
Or ere they reach the sea. 

Yet with the tongue, the oar, the 
pen, 

The learned sock, the art of Wren, 

We only are the coming men — 

We are posterity ! 







ARTISTS AT BOW STREET. 


John Singer Sargent, R.A., 46, ap- 
peared in the dock to answer two 
charges, which were taken in the 
following order : — 

Mr. Charles Mathews stated that 
he had been instmcted by the Treasury 
to proceed against Mr. Sargent for 
according^ prrierential treatment to 
Scandina-vian scenery by exhibiting 
a Norwegian landscape in the New 
Qalleiy, to the neglect of the British 
Isles and the prejudice of the tourist 
industry. Mr. Sargent, he continued, 
was understood to be a portrait painter, 
and his incursion into the domain of 
landscape might fairly be construed as 
an act of trespass. On that point, how- 
ever, he did not propose to insist. The 
present charge was that of depreciating 
the scenery of the United Kingdom as 
a national asset by the advertisement of 
Norway as a holiday resort. 

The Hon. Horace Plunkett, President 
of the Irish Tourist Association, stated 


that a ffibemian landscape by Mr. 
Sargent, if treated with his accustomed 
’bravura 

Sir Thomas Lepton (from the Bench). 
What is bravura 9 

Mr. Plunkett said that he understood 
bravura to be a musical term, but the 
critics were unanimous in applying it 
to the style of Mr. Sargent, ^ssibly 
because his second name was Singer. 
Resuming, he dechired that a Hibernian 
landscape by Mr. Sargent would have 
added at least 10,000 to the number of 
visitors to Ireland this summer, or, to 
put it in another way, would have in- 
creased the earnings of Irish Railway 
Companies, hotel -keepers, and car- 
drivers by £150,000. This diversion of 
English capital into foreign channels | 
was most unpatriotic, and there was 
grave suspicion that the services of 
Mr. Sargent had been secured by a 
Soondmavian Salmon Fishery Syndi- 
cate. 

Mr. Swift MaoNeill corroborated the- 
previous witness. He was, he added, a 
strenuous advocate for separation, but 


in this particular he had no desire to 
“ cut the painter.” 

Mr. Sargent, who conducted his own 
defence, indignantly protested that his 
action in the matter was entirely dis- 
interested. 

Mr. Olaf Trtggvason, the Secretary 
of the Viking Club, deposed that no 
pressure had been put upon Mr. 
Sargent. 

Dr. Ibsen, whose evidence was taken 
on commission, stated that he had never 
heard of Mr. Sargent. 

Dr. Nansen stated that Mr. Sargent 
had resolutely refused his invitation to 
accompany him on his voyage in the 
Fram, 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller deposed 
that all his efforts to get an exclusive 
option on Mr. Sargent’s work for his 
new Standard Oil Painters’ Trust had 
been unavailing. 

The Bench found Mr. Sargent guilty, 
but congratulated the Norwegians on ! 
his radm preference. They sentenced 
him to be hanged as before, only more 
so. 
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The second charge against Mr. Sargent 
was hronght by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The Hon. Stepheit CoManxjB, who 
appeared for the prosecution, observed 
that never in the entire annals of 
callousness had anyone shown such 
merciless indifference to the canine race 
as Mr. Sargent had displayed in his 
already famous black picture, the group 
of the Missea Surfer (No. 229). The 
position of the dog in the foreground 
was not only unsafe but dangerous, as 
the strain imposed on the thyroid 
ganglia of the unfortunate animal, in 
order to prevent itself from rolling out 
of the picture, was heart-rending to 
contemplate. 

Mr. Cruft, of the Agricultural Hah, 
gave evidence as to the depreciating 
effect of such a posture on a pedigree 
animal. No dog that had been painted 
by Mr. Sargent could ever get more 
than a “Highly Commended” at his 
show. 

Other evidence having been given by 
Miss Frances Power Oobbe and the 
Secretary of Poodle’s, Mr. Stephen 
Paget replied for the defence. He said 
he would whistle for only one witness — 
the dog himself, who bounded into the 
witness-box and, catching sight of Mr. 
Sargent, covered him with caresses. 
Subsequently, on being tested by the 
sphygmograph, its heart and main 
arteries were discovered to be in first- 
rate condition, and its bark much better 
than its bite. 

The case was dismissed. 

Mr. Baoon, giving an address in St. 
John’s Wood Road, was charged by Sir 
Joseph Dimsdale and the City Fathers 
for turning the Guildhall into a common 
battery. It was estimated that in his 
picture of the Return of the (7. 1. F.’s 
(No. 217) no fewer than 1,173 khaki 
Wd-pieces were delineated with un- 
flinching realism. 

Mr. Jno. Tile, foreman of Messrs. 
Linooin* and Bennett’s, stated that he 
Lad never seen so many hats in one 
room before, outside a factory. For his 
own part, he thought silk hats would 
be much more picturesque, but there 
was no doubt that Mi*. Bacon had 
caught the tint of the khaki wonder- 
fully well. 

Sir George Anderson ORTTCHETr,oculist, 
deposed that the effect of the picture 
upon the eye was bewildering and 
fatiguing. As a restorative he would 
recommend the steady contemplation 
of the vast regions of Sir Laurenoe 
Alma Tabema’s frame (No. 201). 

Professor Hubert von Herkomer said 
that Mr. Baoon was hardly to blame. 
Censure should fall rather on him- 
self for showing the way in his famous 
Cfhelaea Pensioners picture. As to 


khaki being unpicturesque, he would 
merely draw attention to his own 
portrait of the Earl of Albemarle 
(No. 151). 

The Bench imposed the fine of 1,173 
crowns on Mr. Bacon, which was 
promptly paid by Mrs. Gallup. 


OIJR NATIONAL DECORATIONS. 


(A Prophetic Vision.) 


It was the day before the Coronation. 
The New Zealander — he was not 
Macaulay’s, but an ordinary colonial 
cousin who had fought in South Africa 
— ^walked out to see what the dear old 
country was doing in the way of decora- 
tions for the great day. “What I do 
like,” he remarked to his cousin, the 
Londoner, who accompanied him, “is 
patriotism. There ’s nothing like it, 
my dear fellow.” 

“Right you are,” said the Londoner; 
“that^ always my idea. Just now 
more than ever.” 

They walked along a street, full of 
poles aud jjlanks, and crowded with 
workmen fixing up paper flowers and 
red cloth with gilt fringe, and flags, and 
aU the other decorations usually seen. 

“Hullo,” cried the New Zealander, 
“ that Union Jack ’s wrong ! ” 

“Is it?” said the Londoner. “I 
never know exactly how it ought to 
be.” 


“My good man,” continued the New 
Zealander, addressing the workman, 
“that flag you’re putting up is all 
wrong.” 

“Non camsco, signore^ non parlo 
inglesef^ re^ed the man. 

“ I ought to have told you,” said the 
Londoner, “that this part of the work 
is being done by an Italian firm. The 
City of Westminster gave the whole of 
their work to Messrs. Fantoccini, or 
some such name, of Florence. But iu 
this borough we decided not to give 
all the work to one firm, so we 
divided it into three parts. This, you 
see, is the Italian part.” And he 
pointed to a placard inscribed “This 
labour is maked by the FrateBi Ferrari 
of Milano.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the New Zealander, and 
they strolled on, past a plaster statue of 
the King, bearing a remarkable resem- 
blance to the late Eng Victor Emmanuel, 
minus his exuberant moustache. Then 
they passed under a reproduction in 
cardboard of the Brandenburger Thor 
in Berlin, and found themselves in 
another street full of poles and planks, 
and crowded with workmen fixing up 
paper flowers, and red cloth with gilt 
fringe, and flags, and so forth. 

“There ’s another Union Jack wrong,” 
exclaimed the New Zealander; “they^e 
left out St. Andrew’s cross this time. 


Oan’t you get that flag put right? ” he 
added, addressing the workm^. 

“Ritte 9 ” said the man. “ Ich versts 
nicht, Kann Ttein Englisck.’* 

“ My dear fdlow,” said the Londoner, 
apologetically, “ I ’m afraid we ’ve got 
into me second division of the borough. 
Yes, we have, there ’s the name of the 
decorators.” And there it was, on a 
very large board, “ Economicaldecorar 
tionscompany of Berlin, Meyer, Muller 
AND Weber, Courtproviders.” 

‘ ‘ Rot ! ’ ’ remarked the New Zealander, 
and walked on rapidly. 

He did not stop to look at the large 
number of German flags being hung 
up ; he never noticed the coloured bust 
of Prince Henry of Prussia, which a few 
skilful touches had transformed into one 
of the Prince of Wales ; he disregarded 
the constant repetitions of “Ich dien,” 
the motto best understood by the deco- 
rators; he hurried on the breathless 
Londoner through several streets, and 
under a reproduction in papier-mach6 
of the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, and 
then he stopped. 

“ Hang it all,” he exclaimed, “ there ’s 
another! Did you ever see a Union 
Jack like that? ” 

“ I — ^I don’t think I ever did,” gasped 
the Londoner, “ but then I never 
know ” 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” the other was 
saying to the workman, “ don’t put up 
that absurd thing ! ” 

Pardon, mpHsieu,^^ answered the 
man, ^^comprends pas, Ben, oui, il 
Wy a personne id qui parle anglais. 
Sommes tons Francaia.^' 

“ Oh, I say,” remarked the Londoner, 
nervously, “ I really believe we ’ve got 
into the third division of the borough, 
and I seem to have an idea ” 

But the New Zealander was pushing 
on through the poles and the planks, 
and among the workmen fixing up 
paper flowers, and red cloth with gilt 
fringe, and flags, especially the tricdor, 
aud past a copy of the “Parisienne” 
on the Porte Monumentale of the last 
Exhibition — she was being transformed 
into Britannia — and at last stood oppo- 
site^ a placard inscribed, “House of 
Paris. Durand, father and son, artists- 
decorators.” 

“Hang it all!” cried the New 
Zealander, “where is the English 
work?” 

“Well, you see,” explained the 
Londoner, timidly, “we couldn’t afford 
that. The English are out of the ques- 
tion. They are too expensive.” 

“ And what about the Japanese, 
our new allies?” asked the other. 
“ They might have designed, or done, 
somediing suitable in the way of 
decoration,” 

“ Quite impossible 1 ” replied the 
Londoner. They are too artistic.” 



FESTIVAL OF WITS-UNTIED. A BANK HOLIDAY IN GOBLIN LAND. 
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A WARNING TO WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL FRUIT. 


OPERATIC NOTES. 

Saturday y May 10. — Good, "but not great, perfoinoance of 
Tannhciueer in German, under the safe-csondnct of Herr 
Lohse, wliose cliaiming Fran was the admirable representa- 
tive of the saintly Elizabeth, To-night’s Tanrihduaer was 
Herr Kraemeb-Heih, who was comparatively weak when 
compared with the Yenusy who was Strong, — Miss Susan 
“ of that ilk.” The voice of Herr Kfaemee-Helm might he 
satisfactorily heard in a theatre not so small as tiie Savoy 
nor so large as Covent Garden. M. PuANgON, rich in notes 
as the Bank of England, was impressive as EermanUy the 
“ Free and Independent ” Elector, or whatever be the digni- 
tary he is supposed to impersonate. The Wolfram of 
M. Eenaut), “with a song,” was pleasant, the scene where 
the Bards dispute a prize, with apparently the object of 
obtaining some “Royalty” on their publications (what a 
nuisance to everybody these minstrels must have been!) 
being far better than Wagner’s own burlesque of this situa- 
tion in his Meister singer 8, Their Gracious Majesties were 
again present, but not even in semi-state ; and after a while 
the Bjng, attracted by pleasant memories, found his way 
down to the old-accustomed seat in the omnibus-box on 
the pit tier, which, as Prince of WAins, His Majesty used 
regularly to occupy during many past seasons that now 
make operatic history. 

Mr. Bruce Smith’s new scenery for Tannhdtiser is worthy 
of all praise, the “ Palace Interior” being so splendidly effec- 1 
tive as to convey the idea of the painters and upholsterers I 
having only just left off work for their Whitsun holiday, I 
j and that the Landgrave (or Elector ?) Hermann with pretty ! 


niece, the aforesaid saintly Elizabeth, has suddenly returned 
to his own again while yet the smell of the varnish is some- 
what powerful. 

Fortunately there is a good deal of open air space in this 
magnificent establishment, which at all times must be a 
trifle draughty ; and this fact will probably account for a 
certain throatiness distinctly perceptible in the singers of 
that concerted piece in Act ll., which, beginning with a 
single “number,” swells gradually, as docs a serial story 
in a magazine, into a “volume of sound. 

Among much that is good this season in Tannhauscr, 
noticeable and laudable is the performance of Madame 
SoBEiNO, who takes the audience completely by surprise when 
she appears as a shepherd-boy with a pipe in his mouth / Most 
realistic 1 She played both the little part and the little pipe 
charmingly. Whether the pastoral pipe was meerschaum, 
briar-root, or clay, it was, at a distance, difficult to determine, 
but anj^way it was a very sweet pipe, artistically coloured, 
one that requires no “puffing” from anybody, least of all 
from Madame Sobrino herself, who played at playing it, for, 
of course, like children amusing themselves, she was “only 
purtendin’.” 

Monday, May 12. — ^Encore Lohengrin. Unable to record 
any improvement in “Herr Pennyreading,” as some casual 
person pronounced “Pennarini.” At first hearing, as may 
be remembered, we put him down as only half a tenner, 
i.e. a fiver, but perhaps it would be more just to his name 
to describe him as “Herr Ha’penny rini.” Still, as in 
ancient melodrama the villain used to say, “a time vriU 
come,” so in melody-drama we may hope that a time, and a 
tune, will arrive when, put a Penny-rini in the slot and he 
will come out as a prize Master-singer. Madame Noebioa as 
Elsa and Van Root as Telramund, in good form; while 
the vogling of Herr Klopfer as King Reinrich der Vogler 
was quite equal to that of the former occupant of the throne, 
Herr Buss. The pullers of the curtain had hard woik with 
it after First Act, when it was hoisted four times, and after 
the Second, when it was raised three times in response to 
enthusiastic cheers. These invisible hands are the true I 
“ curtain raisers,” at the Opera at all events. 

MTe. Fremstad makes Ortmd, instead of the Lady 
Macbethian kind of person usually represented, a rather 
saucy sorceress, far more likely to enchant the wicked 
Telramund than would be a lady with less powerful charms. 
Carmen ought to be in her line ; but Whitsun intervenes ; 
so, Mile. Fremstad, we shall “ see you later.” 

Tuesday, May 13. — ^Madame Suzanne Adams a delightful 
Marguerite. EabituSs rather astonished at novel arrange- 
ment of the back ^den, but Suzanne among th« roses, 
while singing the King of Thule ditty, soon reconciled the 
elders to what may be termed, in the best “ stage ” sense, 

“ a pretty piece of ‘ business.’ ” 

Mde. Baubembister’s coquettish Marthe (near relative to 
Juliette^ s nurse), and Planqon’s devilishly humorous and 
diabolically basso-MepMsto, are operatic joys for ever. Poor 
M. Saleza emphasized the moral of Faust by going notably 
wrong. ^ A jury of the House would have been on the side 
of Mephistopheles had Fattsfc’s fate depended on their verdict. 
Otherwise “Faust to last” (motto for the ever popular 
opera) satisfactory. No encores taken, as none were de- 
manded. 

Wednesda/y, May 14. — Bigoletto. RentrSe of Madame 
Melba as Oilda ; enthusiastic reception. Rarely hsi& she ever 
sang, acted, or looked better. By the time Signor Caruso, 
as 21 Duca, had finished the duett with Oilda in Act II , it 
was evident to aU that the new tenor had achieved success, 
M. Renaud gave a dramatic rendering of the unhappy pro- 
fessional Court Jester, who makes such a fool of mmself, 
but, at the end of his great scene in the Second Act, suiting 
the voice to the action, he fell a little flat. The House was 
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crowded, the attractions being an old 
opera and a new tenor, both successful 
IL %ra loin Signor MAiraiincLLi con- 
ducted, but the chorus (to-night it is 
of dissolute courtiers), though showing 
improvement on its previous perform- 
ances, is far from the perfection for 
which, some few years ago, it was justly 
celebrited Mme Lutsdst, toasted by the 
dissolute Duke as Maddelena, deserves 
especial mention for her rendering of 
this mimature Carmen The Queen and 
Princess Victoria present, and every- 
body highly dehghted 


TEMPTATION 

Ah ^ tempt me not ’ The days are fled 
When, steeped in ignorance and bhss, 
I might consent, without this dread 
Of Nemesis 

Time was (alas ^ how time does fly 0 
When I with thee was well content 
Thou art the same, and only I 
Am different. 

They teU me thou aat cold, and yet 
That could not tainish my dehght 
Why should it, when it does but whet 
My appetite ? 

What thoughthoustillart sweet and i?ood, 
It is not mine thy charms to taste 


For most undoubtedly I should 

Repent in haste 

Ah no ^ Too well I know the pain, 
The swift result, the slow lemorse 
And though I ought not to complain 
I should, of course. 

And yet, peihaps, this once, in spite — 
I know that it is risky, still — 

I really almost think I might ^ 

I must ’ I will ^ 

^ r 

WHiat mean these pangs of vain regret, 
This endless, aching, burning smart ’ 
Not nune the feult * Thou hast upset 
Me, apple-tart. 


“BAEDEKER” 

{By a returned QldberTroUer ) 
Sated with travel, back at home 
I hug my coal fire, long denied me. 
And shelve the too-famihar tome 
For months beside me 

Far have I sped o’er slope and lea , 
Conned customs national and tribal. 
With Baedeker for breviary 

(Bradshaw for Bible ) 

As I look back it fills the past, 
i Supreme as Alkoran or Veda , 


TiU in my brain-pan seethes a vast 
Olla 'podnda 

Of painters, yensionSf coinage, stamps ; 

Of classic fanes sacked by the 
Vandals, 

Of Ruskin and his Seven Lamps, 

Of “extra” candles, 

Of French piquette and Teuton schnapps 
Of cafes noisomely absinthian , 

Of Tuscan pillar. Gothic apse, 

And frieze Corinthian ; 

Of Breton coif and Moorish veil, 

Whereat our Western beauty boggles , 

Of Spamsh step, and Rhenish tale , 

Of tinted goggles , 

Of Chdlon’s keep and Rousseau's isle 
(Dished up with stale Byromc stanzas), 

Of Como’s curtsies and the smile 
That is Pallanza’s ; 

Of Roman wolves in bondage born, 

And Bernese bears of portly habit, 

Whose sloth would suscitate me scoin , 
Of a tame rabbit ^ j 

A truce ^ . . In lifelong chaos hurled, . 

Slaves to some spell that o’er them j 
hovers. 

My brain — ^my soul — ^my self— my world 
Lie ’twixt those covers. 
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TALKS WITH MY BEDMAKER. 
H.— Presideut Loubet’s Visit to Russia. 

Ir was a wet afternoon, and the 
knowledge that I should soon be able 
conscientiously to credit myself with 
two hours’ solid work between luncheon 
and tea had plunged me into a profound 
slumber. Mrs. Bubbidge’s war-dance 
round the tea-table as she skirmished 
with the cups and saucers mingled un- 
easily with my dreams, till I was suddenly 
awakened by what I at first took to be 
a salvo of artillery, and realised that 
she was standing before me, cheerfully 
contemplating what had once been a 
china tea-pot of the willow pattern. 

‘‘Lor, Sir,” she was exclaiming, in 
the tones of one narrating an interest- 
ing experience, “ that come a-two in my 
’ands, that did, which I ’adn’t ’ardly 
set foot inside the door afore I felt as 
something were bound to ’appen, though 
what it were I no more knowed than 
the babe unborn, for I never was no 
prophet ; not even when they brought 
pore Bubbidgb ’ome with the scarlet 
lever and I put ’im under the pump for 
the usuals, same as ’e always ’ad Satur- 
day nights, and I ’m that nervus ever 
since the pore President was shot I 
didn’t ought to be trusted with crockery. 
Which I ’ve always said as them ’orrid 
ennerchists does more ’arm than they 
intends to — ^though that ’ud be enough 
for most — wealin’ out the nerves of 
thousands as they ’ave not so much as 
’card or dreamt of, though the ’ighcr 
you gets the ’igher you pays, and it’s 
thankful I ’ave always been as myi 
station in life is lowly, and I wouldn’t 
change it, no, not if was ever so, 
though many ’s the chances as I ’ave ’ad 
of so doin’. 

They do say, too, as them enner- 
chists is gettin’ more frequent than 
what they used to be, but I always says 
as I don’t wonder at it either, seein’ 
the chances they gets nowadays, which 
them as are in ’igh places ought to be 
thankful to be able to set there quiet, 
and not go rampagin’ up and down like 
so many Wanderin’ Jews, meaning 
nothink irreverent or disrespectful, 
which I ’ope it will not be took as any 
such. First it was the Prince of Wales i 
(though ’e were only Duke of Toek| 
when ’e done it), and then that pore | 
Prince ’Eijeet, as ain’t no more than the 
German Geyser’s traveller, in a manner 
of speakin’, and now I read in the 
paper as the French President is just 
hoff to visit the Rooshan Zar, all among 
them ’orrid Nilists as tried to keep us 
out of Egypt and give it to the French, 
Ihough ’un bein’ a foreigner already it 
won’t be so much of a change for ’im, I 
suppose- ^ Why, when my pore unde as 
was first ’ad to go to Paris on business 





















THE ARAB AND HiS NEW MOUNT. 

Arab smgs {modem 'oersim), 

“ Don’t oivb me back my Arab steed I ” 


along o’ gettin* the patterns for that 
there Louey Quince furniture as was in 
great demand, ’im being in the furniture- 
trade ’isself and much respected, ’e 
couldn’t ’ardly believe it were a Christian 
country, till one day ’e saw one o’ them 
turnkeys in the street a-windin’ up the 
water, just like wot they do in Cam- 
bridge ’ere, which ’e were that hover- 
joyed ’e nearly did ’isself a injury, along 
of not knowin’ a word of the language 
nor where to go for ’is pint of usual. 

“And I see as there ’ll he bon- 
fires and illuminations, and flags ’ung 
out as plentiful as a circus’ washing- 
day, and ’e ’ll wear a Rooshan uniform, 
and the Zar ’ll ’ave a French one, so as 
they can pretend as each really belongs 
to the other’s country, which is nothing 
but painted mockeries such as I never 
coula abide. And it’s just the old story 
of the frog as bust ’isself tiyin’ to look 
like a bull, as I used to learn in the 
hinfant school, only this time it’s a bear 
— though bulls or bears there ain’t 
much difference as far as I can see, both 
being hugly and very perilous — and it’s 
the borre^g of clothes as I never would 
’ave nothing to do with, low as I *ave 
sometimes been, and owing much to the 
kindness of neighbours, as I am not 
above confessing, and ’ope I never shall 
he, though now it’s them as does the 
harsking, and me that ’as to shut the 


door in their faces, which it can not be 
’elped in these ’arsh times, though I 
feds it more than many would, ’aving 
so to do.” 

Hero I murmured something about 
the “ Franco-Russian Alliance ” and the 
“necessity of international courtesies,” 
which merely served to divert the 
stream of Mrs. Bukbidoe’s eloquence 
without in the least impeding its flow. 

“ Which it’s just these ahiances and 
such-like as I objects to, though we ’re 
as bad as any on ’em, makin’ treaties 
with them ’eathen Japanese as is too 
like monkeys to be pleasant accordin’ to 
my way of thinkin’, and they do say as 
their Hemperor is called the Mike-Arder, 
and it stands to reason a name like that 
’ud never ’ave been given ’im for 
nothing. War is war, and as such I 
am not agm it occasional, but it ’s aH 
this sneakin’ round by the back-door 
and shakin’ ’ands behind the counter 
as is what I can’t abear, no, nor never 
could. Lor, why there’s that Woodmajst 
arhollerin’ for "^is tea-things already, 
and ’im only just finished luncheon, j 
which you hundergxaduates do ’ave the 
happetites of a Tarantula, as I ’ave 
often said, and we ought to ’ave as 
many legs, waiting on you continual 
with never a minute for so much as to 
pass the time of day in, though I ain’t 
one for wastin’ words, goodness knows ! ” 
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COMING ROUND. 

Patient. “That’s fins fhtsio, Dootob. I’m ahothbb uah albbasyI 
Doctor. “Ah, tott’IjL book bb toubsblf aoaih !” 


SOME FURTHER RULES. 

[The auihorities of Cheltenham College, accord- 
ing to Mr. J. B. Diggle’s lettet in the Twus of 
May 22, have issued the following instructions, 
amongst others, to a parent, grand-parent, uncle, 
aunt or guardian,” with regard to Coronation 
Exeats for Cheltonians : — At no time in his visit 
must the boy be allowed to range the streets on 
foot among the crowds ; no earlier trains (than those 
appointed) for arrival nor later trains for return 
can be entertained; no one will be allowed to 
combine the Boyal Procession and the E^aval 
Beview; any transsression of the leave granted 
will be most severely punirhed ; and, finally, no 
answer will be returned to requests for longer 
leave.”] 

1. Boys will only be permitted to 
range througb tbe London tnorongbfares 
in perambidators (Sixth Form in Bath 
chairs) during the Coronation festivi- 
ties; these vehicles will be ranged at 
the arrival platform of Paddington 
Station (Great Western Railway), and 
wih be propelled thence by specially- 
appointed Nursemaids through Hyde 
Park (by permission of Geobge Ranger) 
to their respective destinations.^ 

2. Every Infant in arms (being under 
the age of twenty-one) must obtain 


from his Form Master a bib and feeding- 
bottle before starting; and will also 
be labelled “Fragile — ^Tliis Side Up,’’ 
with his name and the address of his 
oldest female relative in the metropolis. 
Any Infant up in arms against this 
regulation will be put in the comer 
and not allowed any jam with his 
powder. 

3. There wiU be a roll-call of the 
school and of parents, grand-parents, 
uncles, aunts and guardians every half- 
hour throughout the day from the top 
of the Duke of York’s Monument ; the 
Royal Procession will halt while this 
very necessary precaution is being 
carried through. Defaulters will have 
all leave stopped and hampers confis- 
cated for the rest of the year. 

4. Any boy caught driving a loco- 
motive, firing cannons in St. James’s 
Park, blocking up the Tube with plaster 
of Paris, flying over Westminster Abbey 
in an airship, hanging on behind the 
Royal carriage or tampering with the 
Regalia will be severely and instantly 
exconfustigated coram ^uhlico according 


to the College disciplinary code, and 
warned off the course. 

4. No boy shall be allowed to range 
on his neighbour’s foot, or assemble on 
anybody’s pet corn during the excite- 
ment of the moment, nor play bee to 
any honeysuckle whilst on leave, nor 
change hats with his great-grandmother, 
nor partake of the King’s Dinner with- 
out special permission. The penalty for 
infringement is five minutes alone with 
the Headmaster without right of appeal. 

6. Every boy’s pockets shall be sewn 
up for the greater discouragement of 
pickpockets, liighway robbers, banditti, 
et hoc qenxiB omne, 

7. No boy shall see the Royal Pro- 
cessions and the Naval Review at the 
same time. 

8. No trains, excursions, circuses, 
beanfeasts, wayzgooses, or any other 
ag^gation of geese can be entertained 
during the exeat, as the College accom- 
modation is limited. 

9. Any pprson daring to criticise 
these regulations will be summarily 
and ignominiously ignored. 


YOL. coaoi. 


z 
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A COCK AND BEAR STORY. 

M. Louhet on tlie Duplice. 

Ip in reply to yonr so flattering toast 
France in my lininble person here adopts 
The eager attitude of love at sight, • 

Let not Imperial Majesty assume 
I have so short a memory for facts 
As not to recognise each polished phrase 
Uttered identically in my ears 
I dare not say how many times before. 

And when I too in much the same old terms 
Comment upon the military scene 
At which we have assisted, you and I — 

You on your charger, I upon a chair. 

You in your trappings, soldierly equipped, 

I in my uniform of evening dress, 

St. Andrew’s ribbon slung athwart my shirt — 

When I dilate on your imposing troops, 

Their martial step, their movements so precise, 
Recalling vividly that time kst year 
Which saw your Majesty, our honoured guest, 
Obligingly review the flower of France — 

When I repeat that these fi-aternal armies 
Equally gallant, equally superb. 

Provide the usual guarantee of peace — 

When I, in short, rehearse those pious views 
Which, under pressure, one might take as read, 

You in your turn wiU recognise, I trust. 

That I have not disturbed our statiLS quo 
By the interpolation of ideas. 

Your Majesty, I wish to drink the health 
Of All the Russias coupled with your name. 

Barring the case of England and Japan 
I know no combination bound like ours 
By ties of Nature, History, Culture, Art, 

And absolute community of taste. 

The seed of revolution lies in both, 

With you more backward, but the soil is right. 

We both believe in liberty of speech, 

Though here you concentrate it in yourself 
While we dispense it round the race at large. 

We speak a common language — that of France ; 

The same ideals animate our breasts ; 

And if they travelled, which they never do, 

French genii would find themselves at home 
In this enlightened land, as yours with us. 

But for the trivial accident of birth 
Tolstoy, whom you delight to honour here. 

Might have adorned our noble Academe ; 

And Rochefotit, rarest of Parisian scribes. 

In some Siberian dungeon might have cooled 
His ardour as an independent Pole. 

Again, the welcome I receive to-day 
Calls back the warm reception Moscow gave 
Another Chief of France before my time. 

Namely, Napoleon. Our glorious flags 
Share many proud traditions ; thus, for instance, 

On the same field we fought at Inkerman, 

While at Fashoda neither fought at all. 

Keenly alive to these historic links, 

Which supplement the bond of Nature’s laws, 

Making the bare suggestion of divorce 
Unthinkably abhorrent to the mind ; 

Nay, giving cause for wonder how it came 
That we contrived so long to live apart — 

I look towds your Majesty, and drink 

Deep to its dregs this fiery vodka-draught. 0. S. 


A PALATIAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

“MoRiUNa and night the miller thrives,” as GnndoZ/, the 
accomplished scoundrel, used to remark in the ancient musical 
melodrama of TJie Miller and his Men, which, changing 
Millftr into Morton, Charles Morton, and coupling with his 
name the Palace of Varieties, might well be applied to this 
experienced manager and the house of entertainment over 
which he presides. At the present time, and there is no 
time like the present, Mr. Albert Chevalier, with his clever 
variety troupe, is giving his musical and dramatic sketches ; 
his impersonations show him to have brought to perfection 
I a dramatic power of illustration, in which art there is no one 
I within measurable distance of him. All his items are good 
— some better than others ; but, while most persons coming 
to be entertained do not object to shedding the silent tear 
(generally followed by blowing the resounding nose), they 
do object to too great a strain being made upon their finer 
feelings. As Mr, Quppy observed, “There are chords,” 
and admiring immensely the power of pathos that Mr. 
Chevalier can exert so deftly, we shall be with the “ vast 
majority,” who dearly love a laugh, in reminding Mr. 
Chevalier that a little sentiment goes a long way, and that 
what his audience, when recurring to the entertainment, 
would always like to be able to exchiim is, “Laugh, lor’, 
we thought we should ha’ died ! ” 


AWFUL POSSIBILITIES. 

The Daily OhronieWs special correspondent in Madrid 
sent an account of the recent bestowal of the Garter upon 
King Alfonso by the Duke of Connaught, which makes 
one tremble for the gorgeous ceremonies of next month. 
The possibilities of breaclies of etiquette loom before one 
with awful distinctnobs. It appears, to quote the Chronicle's 
own words, that at the recent investiture : — 

“The Kino was wearing a cadet uniform with long 
trousers, which the Duke had failed to notice until after 
he had made the presentation speech.” 

Trousers! Fancy that, now! — as Ibsen’s characters are 
always saying. But the appalling results of this state of 
things only become clear as the account proceeds. Read on 
therefore : — 

“ It was an awkward moment, the ceremony having to be 
interrupted while the King retired to change his uniform 
for that of a Commandant of Marines, with knee 
breeches.” 

It is dreadful to think what might have happened if the 
whole august ceremony of investiture had taken place with 
the blushing recipient remaining in trousers till the bitter 
end. Where on earth would he have put his Garter ? 

But the story would not be so alarming for Englishmen 
at least if they had not in their minds the thought of those 
complicated and stately functions next month. What will 
happen if at the Coronation, for example, the Hereditary 
Prince of Donner unu Blitzen turns up with no gold buttons 
to his waistcoat, or not enough gold lace on his bieeks ? 
Will the whole business have to stop while somebody sews 
them on ? Supposing the Archbishop of Canterbury 
appears in socks of an uncanonical colour, or the Lord Great 
Keeper of the Backstairs sits on his wand and breaks it, 
wiU it invalidate the entire ceremony ? 

But let us hope all this will be thoroughly rehearsed 
beforehand, and that nobody, however distinguished, wUl 
turn up in trousers of any kind whatever who would be 
more properly clad in the knee-breeches of a horse-marine 
— for if he did the consequences might be very very 
serious. 



Mr, TvmCk {JLo Lord Cli-rl sBr tfrd), “ Call that a hohnpipe ! It looks mobe like a ' bbeakdows i ” 
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CRUMBS FOR CRICKETERS. 

{Row to report a County Match — 
Latest Style.) 

The Wessex v. Loamsliire fixture was 
resumed to-day, 5,352 paying for ad- 
mission at the turnstiles. The weather 
was rather doubtful, and, just before 
play began, W. Yorker (known to his 
intimates as “Piffles'*) was heard to 
remark to Bill Stumps, the famous 
Loamshire bat, that he thought there 
might be a drop of rain before night. 

This version of his utterance, we can 
assure our readers, is absolutely correct. 
A quite erroneous paraplirase of it 
appeared in last night’s evening papers. 
On an important point like this our 
report, as usual, is absolutely tnist- 
worthy. 

Talking of “Piffles,” we have ex- 
clusive information to the effect that 
this splendid cricketer has quite got 
over his old dislike of boiled potatoes. 
Indeed, he was seen twice to replenish 
his plate with this form of the vegetable 
during lunch yesterday. He is stiU faith- 
ful to the same brand of tobacco. 

As the celebrated ball - propeller, 
C. K. Shooter, emerged from the 
pavilion yesterday, he paused for three 
seconds at the gate, and then returned 
to the dressing-room to fetch his hand- 
kerchief. Our readers doubtless will 
remember that a similar startling inci- 
dent took place in the Wessex and 
M.C.C. match of two seasons ago. 

Good old Bob Thumper urged the 
sphere to the boundary fourteen times 
in the course of his sparkling innings. 
This raises his percentage of boundary 
hits to other strokes to 14*6428. So 
his last stroke put him ahead of his 
rival, Tom Slogger, whose percentage 
up to date is 14*5873. The crowd was 
quick to notice this fact, and greeted his 
triumph with tremendous cheering. 

Of the 79 balls sent down by Jim 
Trundier yesterday, 42 were straight, 
31 were outside the off-stick, while 6 
were on the leg-side. The longest in- 
terval between any two of his balls was 
2 minutes, the shortest 52 seconds. 
These are really notable figures of en- 
thralling interest to all who make a 
careful study of first-class cricket. 

B. Strayer was in great form yester- 
day. This magnificent bat lives in 
Sussex, and has played for Loamshire 
for the last two seasons. Tempting 
offers, we understand, have been made to 
the celebrated amateur by the Rutland 
Club. He has been given the refusal 
of a sinecure post with an income of 
£700, but is waiting, as he humorously 
put it to our reporter, to see whether 
Loamshire “will go one better,” before 
making up his mind. It is by such 
players as Mr. Strayer that the glorious 



’ARRY AND 'ARRIET IN FRANCE. 

“What’s ‘Rots*?** “Game,** 


totoions of amateiir cdcket are kept MAT ADOR MD SHUTTLECOCK, 
ScK SiWER accounted for two bate- 

men yesterday, and this fine wicket- tended a bull-fight this afternoon. The chief 
top to a 

an average OI O 4 batsmen psr matcn a word in the other, and di^ank to the as a 
since the beginning of the season. special honour .” — The Standard.'] 

By the way, we believe that the Are we to understand that the chief 
match about which we are writing, matador, sword in one hand and hat in 
Tjoamshire v. Wessex, was finished in t’other, saluted H.R.H. and then tossed 
the course of yesterday’s play. We the goblet from point of sword to point 
have no idea which won, and no doubt of nose, and thence to point of chin, and 
the readers of our columns will pardon so drained it ? Or simply that he drank 
this ignorance. No one cares about out of his hat? And was his name 
petty details like this nowadays. Senor Oihqubvalli, or just Don Leko ? 
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COMMENTS OF A HOUSEMAID. 

(In hurrihle emulation of the ^'Comments of a Countess, 

which have recently heen adorning a weekly journal,) 

Everybody writes nowadays, as cook said at my last place, 
from countesses to kitchen-maids. Indeed Mrs. Perkins — 
that ’s the housekeeper — says she doesn’t know how the 
Sassiety papers would get on without US! The footmen 
listen to what A said at table, the lady’s maid keeps her ears 
open while she ’s ‘doing her mistress’s hair, and the result 
makes a column of fashionable gossip in the Daily Bail, 

Where I am now we are a very Htterery household. Bates, 
the butler, is “Tatler” in the Ladies' Mirror, The three 
footmen sends paragraphs to the U'pper Ten. My Lady’s 
maid, Dawson, is on the stafE of the Candid Cad, and I do 
a page of “ Comments ” every week in P.A.P., in which the 
doings of the drawing-room are described from the stand- 
point of the area. Bates says my “comments” are dread- 
fully cynical. I ’m so glad I learnt to write at the Board 
School. 

At my last place — the Spratsons, in Bayswater — there was 
really nothing to write about. The Spr^vtsons weren’t 
genteel at all, so I soon come away. Now I ’m in Park Lane 
with the Eookems, which is vei^ different. The Countess 
of Eookem is a reel lady, and the title goes back to the 
Conquest. The first Earl blacked the Conqueror’s boots. 
And the tenth changed sides so often in the Wars of the 
Roses that Mrs. Perkins says neither side knew which of 
them ought to cut his head off. So he escaped with his 
life, and of course the family have been looked up to ever 
since 1 

The Rookests, in fact, move in the very highest circles. 
They are very poor, but very proud — always an expensive 
combination for somebody I They have to know all sorts of 
vulgar people in order to make both ends meet ; but as they 
despise them all the time, of course their pride doesn’t suffer. 
Dawson says the Bounderbys paid a thousand poxmds for an 
invitation to dinner here, and then Lord Rookem completely 
imored old Bounderby after the ladies had gone! Which 
shows how proud the Rookems are ! Indeed, they are people 
of the highest breeding and refinement. 

Lady Rookem wears the most wonderful toilets, and has 
dozens of them. She never puts on the same dress twice 
during the season, and has ruined five dressmakers. Her 
tradesmen never dare to dun her, or she would teU all her 
friends to get their things somewhere else, and then they’d 
have to shut up shop altogether. Besides, there is no use 
in dunning the Rookems, as they never have any money, 
though they live at the rate of twenty thousand a year. 
It ’s a wonderful thing to be a genuine blue-blooded aristo- 
crat 1 Blood will tell, as Dawson says ! 

Rookem House is a magnificent mansion, and as it is 
entailed the family can’t sell it. My Lord wanted to let it 
and live quietly in the country on the rent, but my Lady 
said she could make ten times as much by Hving in it as 
by living away from it. And so she does. There are lots 
of rich manufacturers who will pay any sum for an “ invite ” 
to Rookem House during the season, and Lady Rookem’s 
Bridge parties alone bring in a goodish income. However, 
this year the house really is let for the Coronation. Old 
Mr. Maltbt, the great brewer, offered ten thousand pounds 
for it for June and July. My Lord wanted to close, only 
my Lady couldn’t very well be away during all the festivi- 
ties. However, she went to the Maltbys and said that for 
another five thousand she and Lord Rookem would stay on 
at the house during the two months as their guests ! Old 
Mother Maltdy almost jumped out of her skin with delight 
at the offer, and accepted it at once. And now my 
Lady wishes she’d asked for more. However, fifteen 


thousand is pretty good, and of. courae the Rookems can be 
as rude to their hosts as they like during the two 'months, 
as the money is to be paid in advance. It would be different 
if they had to be civil to them. 

The Rookems are the leading people in Sassiety now, as 
you must know if you read the half-penny papers. When 
Bates brings out his novel, Nohs and Snobs, you will recog- 
nise them on every page. So of course they have to tak^c 
the lead in all the fashionable extravagances of the day. 
Their dinners and their dances and their clothes cost more 
than anyone else’s, and, what with eating too much and 
going to too many parties every day of the season, it ’s no 
wonder my Lady breaks down periodically. Then she goes 
to a Rest Cure with a lot of other over-fed and under-wo&ed 
people, and. is nursed back to health again. There’s 
pleasure for you! Don’t I wish I was her, as I say to 
Mis. Perkins ! 

Of course she ’s bored with it all. But people in really 
high Sassiety always are bored, as I say to Bates. In fact, 

I ’ve never seen anybody yawn ’like my Lady at the play or 
the Opera. Even at dinner she doesn’t seem to really enjoy 
herself. The second footman holds it ’s because she ’s stupid, 
and can’t appreciate anything really. But then he ’s a 
socialist, Bates says. 

And if she isn’t happy herself she doesn’t let other people 
be so. You should see her snub parvenus — when she doesn’t 
want anything out of them. It ’s a treat ! Just letting 
them see what a grand lady she is, and what dirt they are 
— even when they are in her own house, and have paid to 
be there too. As for poor people, she never notices their 
existence except to sneer at their clothes. Yes, my Lady is 
a lady! 

There now, there ’s Mrs. Perkins calling me, and I ’ve aU 
my rooms to do. Whatever am I thinking of — and my 
column for P.A.P. not done yet ! “ Coming, Mrs. Perkins ! ” 

I really think I must give up housework and take to 
journalism altogether. 

THE MUDDLES AT HOME. 

“ So His Majesty dined with the Second Life Guards, did 
he ! ” remarked Mrs. Muddle to her husband, who had just 
read aloud to her this item of Court news. “ That ’s very 
nice. I suppose it was in state. Ah! Does it describe 
the — um— -the sort of ceremony with which His Majesty was 
received ? ” 

“ Well,” replied Matthew, her husband, somewhat testily, 

“ I read it to you just now.” {Beads again.) “ Sir ” , 

{Loses his place.) “ Ah ! {Finds it and continues :) Audley 
Neeld 

“ Good gracious ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Muddle, suddenly 
interrupting him, “that sounds odd! A Field-Marshal or 
a General ought to have received him, not an ‘ Ord'ley ’ ! 
But, of course, it was quite right that an ‘ Orderly ’ should 
kneel.” 

“ What on earth ...” exclaimed the astonished Matthew. 

“ But,” continued his wife, “ I always thought the perfect 
tense of kneel was ‘ knelt,’ not ‘ kneel’d.’ However, we live 
and learn. Dear me ! and so the ‘ Orderly kneel’d,’ did he? 
And what happened then? ” 

[Matthew hands her the paper, and exit. 

The Coronation Considered at “the Zoo.” — “Two King 
Penguins” have arrived! But isn’t this, as savouring of 
a divided rule, just a little overdoing it ? The Shakspearian 
question for the other Penguins wiU be, “Under which 
KingjPenguinian? — speak or die ! ” And then there mayarise 
Pretender Penguins ! and then — ^but let us not play the part 
of a bird of ill omen. Absit. 
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CORONATION NOTES. 

We have received some very striking 
designs lor iUnminations from the 
British Art Decoration Company. One 
consists of a row of thirteen gas jots. 
Another pretty fanev takes the fonn of 
the numbers I, 9, 0, 2, placed side by 
side, so signifying tho year ol the 
Coronation. But perhaps the most 
original of the designs consists of the 
King’s initials, E. R. These are 
arranged in an entirely novel and 
striking manner. The clumsy old- 
fashioned vray was to place them side 
by side. The British Art Decoration 
Company have hit upon the enterprising 
and ingenious idea of placing them one 
above the other, thus ; — 

E 

R 

The effect, as will be seen, is highly artis- 
tic and iairy-like, and gives the he to the 
calumny that the British Manufacturer 
can never get out of a rut. When once 
we put our back into a thing we can 
easily keep pace with the foreigner. 
Our well-meaning but inartistic fore- 
fathers would jump could they but 
see how we have advanced in matters of 
taste. 


Although the price named was a 
very considerable one, the King has 
felt compelled to decline the offer of 
one of the leading American papers to 
write an article entitled ‘‘How it feels 
to be crowned.” 


A kind-hearted little girl, living at 
Putney, on being told that five hundred 
thousand persons were to eat the King’s 
dinner, burst into tears at the thought 
of the King having to go without, that 
day. 


The Special Coronation number of 
one of our illustrated papers will contain 
a portrait of the King. 


An admirable life of our King has 
been issued 'bj Religious Bits. ^ It shows 
how by sheer perseverance our illustrious 
Monarch worked his way up from being 
mere Prince of Wales to his present 
exalted position. A more encouraging 
present for a child it would be difficult 
to imagine. 

Our readers (and especially country 
subscribers) are cautioned against per- 
sons who are going about selling seats 
in the best positions at extremely low 
prices for the 28th June. It should be 
remembered that the processions will be 
over by the evening of the 27th. 


The Menteur Frangais announces 



EIMVY. 

SesNE — Semple and Dawber^ sta/nding near his victure. 

Miss Semple. “Why, there’s a crowd in eront or Madder’s pioturbs I” 
Dawber, “Someone fainted, I suppose 1 ” 


that, according to its Portsmouth corre- 
spondent, the following is the official 
programme aiTanged by the British 
Government for the entertainment of 
the officers and crews ol the foreign 
warships that wiR arrive for the Coro- 
nation Review. On June 23rd a torpedo 
boat destroyer will blow up. On June 
24th there will be a collision between 
two of our largest iron-clads (names not 
yet decided). On June 25th there will 
be the bursting of one of our new guns. 
On June 26th there will take place a 
grand initiation of all the foreign officers 
into the secrets of Portsmouth Dockyard, 
and in the evening there will be a 


Banquet at which “ God bless everyone ” 
wiU be 


□e sung. 


At Lower Upperton a way has been 
found out of what at one time looked 
like an impasse. Six members of tlie 
town council are in favour of legilding 
the weathercock on the church tower, 
while a like number are in favour of 
providing a new pump for the market- 
place. Under these circumstances the 
happy thought has occurred to the 
Mayor to let His Majesty himself decide 
in which of these two ways he would 
like his Coronation to be celebrated at 
Lower Upperton. 
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HIGHWAYS AXD BYWAYS. 

HI — Dow^ SociH nected with the coal trade. “ G^e yer 

an appetite for yer sapper. Sort of 
It is Saturday night in a South a relish.” 

london slum. Pavement and road alike “Not arf,” somewhat sourly affirms 


Foss-light, gov’nor,” observes a krgo to be grabbed and returned by the red- 
passongcr in the comer, plainly con- faced woman. 

*< “ "Wok r1rvn*+. wfi>.Yi+. ■nn'hnfIxT’G TinrvnoTT ” 


London slum. Pavement and road alike 


ive yer “We don’t want nobody’s money,” 
Sort of she says indignantly, “ an’ we don’t 
want nobody’s questions.” 
affirms The coaly man pockets the penny 
again sheepishly. 

aht it,” “You take care as yer don’t catch 


are a surging human sea cloven at a lady in a shawl next to him. again sheepishly. 

intervals, merely to close up again “ Well, there ’s one thing abaht it,” “You take care as yer don’t catch 

the next moment, by a rocking green remarks the conductor, punching our nothing, that ’s all,” is the advice of 

omnibus. From the row of stalls with tickets with a jovial air, “ it does make the lady in the shawl. 

their flaring oil lamps lining one side the ’osses go, an’ no mistake.” The red-faced woman turns on her, 

of the road the raucous voice of the trader The bus stops to admit a puffing but thinks better of it, and subsides 

announces the cheapness of cabbages or woman with a red face and no hat. into silence.^ 

the desirability of rosy meat. At the She drags by the hand a small boy Nothing is^ said for a time, and the 
comer on , our left a mob of ticketed -who is wearing upon his head a large saucepan affair seems fated to remain 
garments swing in the breeze before a black saucepan, with the handle point- a mystery. But a respectably-dressed 
plate-glass window partially covered by ing down his back. There is a sensa- old citizen, who had been asleep in the 
a picture of Lord Kitchener and Louis tion in the omnibus. The red-faced corner opposite the coaly man, has 
Botbca. concluding an international peace woman sits down heavily, and jerks the awakened, and has for some time been 
in check trousers. Lord Kitchener is boy angrily on to the seat beside her. staring at the boy. Suddenly he leans 
stipulating, apparently as a term of the Everybody stares at the boy’s extra- forward and touches the red - faced 
treaty, that Gooch’s ready-made lounge ordinary headgear, and for some time woman on the knee, 
suits should be worn all over the civi- there is silence. Then the coaly man “ Excuse me, Ma’am,” he inquires 
lised globe. Outside the public-house in the comer refers to the boy by some politely, “ but why does your little boy 


opposite a conjugal quarrel is proceed- obscure chain of reasoning as De Wet. 


ing, assisted by the loud simultaneous 
arguments of numerous partisans. A 


ave ver been doin’ of with 


wear that saucepan on his head ? ” 
There is an absolute explosion from 


’im ? ’ ’ inquires the conductor as he gives the red-faced woman, 


little further we pass a small tumble- the woman her tickets, 
down shanty displaying in its window “You can shut yer ’ead, my man,” 
conclusive pictorial evidence of the snaps the red-faced woman, “ and mind 
effects of Lugo’s Liver Lozenges ; also your own bizness.” 


“ SmaU-pox,” cryptically explains the 
lady in the shawl above the din. 

“Nobody can’t mind their own biz- 
ness,” the red-faced woman is shriek- 


a representation in five colours of a girl ' This silences the conductor, but the ing. “Well, I’ll tell yer, an’ then 
adjusting a com^kster — “ She stoops kdy in the shawl has been looking p’raps you ’ll aU of y 
to Com-uure.” In the doorway a krge critically at the boy for some time, and The Jdttle devil got a-' 
printed notice invites the passer in now leaps into the breach with a snort, the things, an’ got t] 


“She stoops kdy in the shawl has been looking p’raps you ’ll aU of yer shut yer ’eads. 
)rway a krge critically at the boy for some time, and The little devil got a-nlayin’ about with 


seductive terms to “come in and have 
his blood examined.” 


ticaUy at the boy for some time, and The little devil got a-playin’ about with 
w leaps into the breach with a snort, the things, an’ got the saucepan fixed 
“I wouldn’t ’ave let ’em in the bus on ’is fat ’ead, an’ now ’e can’t get it 


if I was you, young man,” she says. 


With difficulty, and only after lengthy addressing the conductor. 


orf , an’ I ’ve got ter give up my time 
ter tike ’im ter the ’orspital. Now 


argument, do we eventually shake off a The red-faced woman glares across at p’raps you’re satisfied, aU of yer.” 
colkrless gentleman wbo follows us, her. All of us, with the exception of the 


unable to believe that we can go home 


“Bringin’ a bloomin’ Barnum’s freak kdy in the shawl, 
to sleep with a clear conscience with- in the bus,” continues the lady in the “ ’Orspital,” die snorts ; “I thought 
out purchasing a twelvefoot roll of oil- shawl, “along o’ respectable people.” so. The ’orspital.” 
cloth. Standing on a small platform The red-faced woman requests the But here the omnibus passes the 
beneath two pendent oil-lamps a fat kdy in the shawl to shut her head. District Station, and we get out. Not 
man in dirty linen has removed his “ ’E ’s ole De Wet, that’s ’oo ’e is,” before we have caught the shawl-lady’s 
coat and rolled up his shirt-sleeves in observes the coaly man. scornful comments on a well - meant 

order to read the characters of a small “ De Wet ! ” snorts the kdy in the suggestion from the coaly man. 
audience from their handwriting. As shawl scornfully. “It’s my opinion “ Bkcksmith’s ? Huh! Bkcksmiths 
we pass he is informing a tousled the boy ’s got the small-pox.” won’t do ’er compkint much good, I 


woman with a baby that, though The 
inclined to be a flirt, she has a good purple, 
heart and is haffable alike to hequals “Noi 
and hinferiors. A mob of excited loud- “ ’E ’s 


1 voiced 


passes 


bound on some errand of violence. “ ’E ’s got the small-pox, that ’s isokti 

“Tike me to ’er, that ’s ah,” one of wot ’s wrong with ’im,” repeats the office, 
them is shrieking. “S/ie call me a kdy in the shawl, 
mongrel! Born an’ bred in this ’ere The red-faced woman turns trucu- 
road I was, an’ she knows it 1 ” lently on the kdy in the shawl, and 


evidently nipper? ” 


e boy ’s got the small-pox.” ^ won’t do ’er compkint much good, I 
The red-faced woman becomes a rich know. It ’s the small-pox they’ve got, 
irple. ^ both of ’em. An’ we shall all of us 

“Not ’im,” returns the coaly man. ’ave it termorrer.” 

“ ’E ’s ole De Wet ’e is. Ain’t yer. The omnibus rumbles on and leaves 
pper?” us. Conscious of a feding of sudden 

“ ’E ’s got the small-pox, that ’s isoktion, we enter the quiet booking- 


mongrel! Born an’ bred in this ’ere 
road I was, an’ she knows it 1 ” 


Noise prevails everywhere, a sort of invites her to step into the road. 


“MORS” OMNIBUS. 

[Amongst the motor-cars competing at Bezhill 


squalid gaiety ; above aU floats the 
[ pkdd moon. 


The kdy in the shawl expresses a ^as one of a pattern known as- Mors 


regret that people who can’t behave as 


We board an^ omnibus, mainly to ladies should be allowed in a bus. It 
avoid the unsolicited embrace of a con- is her belief that both mother and son 
vivial navvy who identifies us as his have got the small-pox. 
honeysuckle. There is no room on the Here the conductor has to interfere, 
top, and we push our way into an The coaly man assists the pacification 
atmosphere like concentrated garlic. by offering the boy in the saucepan a 


Don’t you tike no notice of the 1 penny, which is promptly taken, only I July.— Guardian! 


In vain, in vain each rival Co. 

With Fate endeavours to compete : 
Like arrows from the lethal bow 
“ Les Mors vont vite.” 


T WO BEOTHEES, in full Orders (married, rac 
infant in arms), desire sea-side L. TOY., 
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PEGGY, A PONY. 

Much liave we talked of Juuo, of Rollo and of Roy, 

But little Shetland Peggy is now our only joy ; 

And all the great St. Bernards they eye with jealous air 
Our latest toy and treasure, the tiny Shetland mare. 

No dog can well imagine — ^and dogs can think of course— 
That any shape so dwarfish can truly be a horse. 

They deem her in their wisdom a sort of canine Gog, 

And contemplate with anger so very large a dog. 

But Peggy, dauntless Peggy, has wrinkled up her nose ; 
She charges down on RoUo, she tramples on his toes ; 

And, if he sniffs too closely, the little vixen jibs, 

I And, lo, a pair of hooflets strike thudding on his ribs. 

Yet is she kind and gentle : the children stroke her side ; 
They pull her shag^ top-knot and clamour for a ride ; 
Diminutive but feariess, she lets herself be fed 
By little human Shetlands who cluster round her head. 

Then see her in her liamess how well she plays her part : 
Her driver sure should drag her while she sits in the Ciirt. 
But plucky little Peggy makes nothing of her load. 

And like a clock her footfalls go ticking down the road. 

Ten hands the lady measures— just that and nothing more : 
It ’s only forty inches to Rollo’s thirty-four. 

I think weTl try them tandem, and show a turn of speed 
With Peggy as the wheeler and Rollo in the lead. 

In Fairyland, I warrant, are many such as she. 

Or tethered to a poppy or stabled in a tree. 


As Queen Titanu’s palfrey she might have kicked her heels* 
Or drawn in Court processions a nautilus on wheels. 

Undipped, undesecrated her coat is like a mat ; 

One wild rough mane her crest is : no weight could keep it 
Her liquid eye is friendly, and, oh, I never knew [flat. 
A mortal eye i^iore darkly unfathomably blue. 

Yet on her peat-moss litter, to luxury resigned. 

She seems to catch the echoes of every stormy wind ; 

And, sad but uncomplaining, she seems to see the foam 
Tossed from the angry breakers that beat about her home. 

For, ah, she must remember that home so wild and free 
Amid the wind-swept islets that stud the nordiem sea, [call, 
Where late she snuffed the tempests and heard the curlews ■ 
Before she knew a bridle or moped within a stall. 

==========^^ R. 0. L. 

• 

The most populae Game at Oaeds,. the one that has tem- 
porarily ousted Whist, will be represented in the Coronation 
Ceremonial, and, of all places, in Westminster Abbey ! For 
in the gallery, where the organ is, there will be Bridge ! Play- 
ing Bridge ! And with what hands ! The trumps, twelve of 
them at least, are all arranged for ! ! Is this quite fair ? 
The players will have a heavy responsibility. 


An Anticipation.— “ The University of Oxford,” said the 
Times last week in a leader, “is already living beyond its 
income.” Is it to be wondered at if in future years the 
pr#»sent blossoming generation of Oxford undergraduates 
blooms into full-blown prodigal sons ? 
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Vendor of Pirated Songs, ** 'Eee t’aeb, Lidy ! ‘*Oly City,’ Stab/ ‘Hi 

CATMTT THINK WHY Hi LXJBS YBB, BUT Hi 


“ You know every one, Mr. Briefless, 
don’t you ? ” asked my client. 

I admitted that my circle of friends 
and acquaintances was wide in diameter. 

“ Then introduce me to that person, 
there,” and she pointed to the Lord 
Chief Justice. 

I was slightly emharrassed, as the 
Chief was otherwise engaged. How- 
ever, fortunately, I was relieved for the 
moment, as my client elected to fore- 
gather (through my proposed agency) 
with an equity judge, two Loid Justices 
of Appeal, and the President of tihe 
Prohate, Divorce and Admiralty Divi- 
sion. 

“They may come in useful,” she 
murmured, and I knew her thoughts 
were fixed on her litigation. 

I appeased her. thirst for introduc- 
tions hy suggesting that when their lord- 
ships returned to their duties in their 
respective Courts, then the absolutely 
appropriate moment for mutual civilities 
would he reached. 


THE ROUND OF THE COURTS. 

A Lady Client and the Opening of 
Temn. 

She was distinctly unconventional. 
Not only had she not approached me 
through a solicitor, hut she regularly 
haunted my chambers with “further 
and better particulars.” Of course it 
would be unprofessional to ear-mark 
her identity hy too significant a 
reference to her case, hut I may hint 
that it was not unconnected with a con- 
tested will, a disputed claim for com- 
pensation after a carriage accident, and 
the safeguarding of certain ancient 
hghte. 

My lady client insisted upon being 
present at the opening of the Courts. 
1 could not refuse, and consequently 
found myself in her company in the 
Hall of our Palace of Justice at the time 
when the judges march in procession 
to their nlaces on the Bench. 


Subsequently I had the honour of 
escorting the lady through the corridors. 

“I suppose you know all the 
judges ? ” queried my fair client. 

“ I have the honour of what may he 
termed a nodding acquaintance,” was 
my reply. 

I need scarcely say that my state- 
ment was founded on the dignified 
courtesy that causes Bench and Bar to 
exchange, at the sitting and rising of 
the Court, gracious greetings. 

“Let us go in here,” suggested my 
client, pushing her way into Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division No. 1. 
I was forced to follow her lead. 

The case fortunately was one dealing 
with the mysteries of navigation. A 
badly-guided steamer had caused the 
foundering of a luckless coaler. The 
judge, assisted by Trinity Masters, was 
trying to discover which batch of wit- 
nesses was telling the truth, and which 
was guilty of premeditated deception. 

The badge of authority placed before 
the Court attracted my client’s attention. 

“What is that?” she asked, point- 
ing to the silver sjunbol. 

I explained as well as I could, for my 
knowledge on the subject was incom- 
plete, the purport of the implement. 

“Can’t you introduce me to those 
nice-looking naval ofiScers ? ” 

I suggested that, as the Court was 
sitting, the action might be considered 
as savouring of contempt. 

“Well, at least you might let me 
know the judge.” 

Again I explained the etiquette that 
governs the relations of Bench and Bar. 

“ But the judge seems to be on ve^ 
good terms with those gentlemen in 
vdgs seated at the front desk.” 

I told my fair client that my learned 
friends were engaged in the case, and 
consequently had the right of audience. 

“Why, are you not in the case? 
I thought you were in every case.” 

“My dear Madam,” I said somewhat 
impatiently, “ you really have made a 
mistake. I am not frequently pleading, 
because my practice is chiefly conducted 
in chambers. It is not very showy, but 
is none the less sound on that account.” 

“Sound or unsound,” retorted the 
Lady Client, “ah I can say is, that in 
future when I have any litigation, I 
shall have nothing to do with you, but 
shall conduct my cases in person.” 

On consideration, perhaps it was as 
woh. A. Briefless, Junior. 

Pump-Handle Court, 


Questions and Answers Once More. — 
A daily paper states that William Robb 
has been sentenced at Glasgow to sixty 
days for stealing bag-pipes. Why did 
William Robb ? Because it was his 
nature to bag pipes. 


Eight Hoh. Auth-b “HANG ON, BILLY ' WE ’LL TRY AND DODGE ’EM SOMEHOW ! 
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BE CALM. 


Fomd Mother {at the Cor]>orai'Um Ball gvoen m honour of the Earl of Lum^lcey), “ So sorbt, 
Me. Prtm, but I must ask you to excuse mt daughter. She is keeping herself 

COOL TO DANCE WITH HIS LORDSHIP I 


ANOTHER STATUE. 

ScEXE — A room In the Palace of Tsar^- 
hoe Selo. The French President 
'pacing up and doicn, anxiously 
reading a telegram. Enter the 
Tskr. 

Tsar, Bon jour, M. Loubet. Tenez, 
vous avez I’air triste, agit6 ! Vous 
ii’civez pas }jipn donni ? Votre lit e&t 
trop dur? 

President. Ah non, Sire ! Un lit des 
plus moeUeux. Une chambre doli- 
cieuse, d’un go^t exquis. 

Tsar Cependant, il y a quelquechose 
qui vous cnnuie. 

Pres. Jesuis desole, Sire. J’ai lionte 
d’avoir Fair triste chez vous N’en 
parlous plus. 

Tsar. Au contraire. Voyons done. 
Ne sommes-nous pas amis et allies? 
(Goaxingly ) Dites-le moi. 

Pres. Eh bien, tant mieux. J e vais 
vous demander un petit conseil. 
(Solemnly.) Je viens de recevoir une 
dep^che de I’Empereur Guillaume. 

Tsar. Seulement ga? Ah, inon cher 
M. Loubet, ga arrive a tout le monde ! 
O’est une obsession pour lui, ce pauvre 
Guillaume. Toujours des d^pSches! 
Et k propos de quoi ? 

Pres, (sadly). D’une statue. 

Tsar (cheerfully). Encore une statue ! 
C’est 4patant ! 

Pres, (despondently). Cela se pent. 
Mais c’est tr^s, tres g^nant quand m^me. 

Tsar. Vraiment? C’est encore une 
statue de Fr]6dj6rio ? 

Pres. Non. Tenez, voilh la d^pSche. 

Tsar (reads). “ Monsieur le President 
de la E^publique Frangaise, Saint- 
Petersbourg. Je desire offirir h la 
grande nation frangaise un chef-d’oeuvre 
de I’art allemand, une copie (brevet^e, 
S.G.D.Q.) en bronze de la statue de 
mon illustre grandpfere, Guillaume le 
Grand, sculpt6e en marbre par le 
Wirkliche Geneimrath Oberhofbildhauer 
Professor Doktor Muller. J’ai 4tudie 
soigneusement le plan de Paris, et j’ai 
trouv6 la Place de 1’ Opera absolument 
au centre. C’est Bi que je vous prierais 
de faire poser ce beau morceau, haut de 
vingt mkres, Malheureusement je ne 
connais pas ce site renomme, mais on 
m’a dit qu’il y a tout autour des 
reclames lumineuses, dont les reflets 
jailliront sur mon petit cadeau. Ainsi, 
jour et nuit, la statue de mon illustre 
grandpere sera visible, en signe des 
gouts si exquis et de I’amiti^ si tendie 
qui r^unissent nos deux nations, les plus 
artistiques du monde. Guillaume.” 

Pres, (faintly, sinking into a chair). 
Eh bien ? 

Tsar. Mon cher ami ^ Voyons, 
voyons! Buvez ce verre d’eau. Du 
courage 1 II y a toujours un moyen. 

Pres. Mais il faut repondre en alle- 


mand, comme Eooseveit, et je n’en sais 
pas un mot. 

Tsar. O’est tr&s difficile, I’allemand. 
Pourquoi pas en frangais ? 

Pi'es. Mais non. Il y a toujours cette 
r^ponse de Roosevelt. C’est comme 
un protocole. 

Tsar. En anglais, alors. Je vous 
aiderai. 

Pres, (fearfully). Ah mcrci, mon 
ami I Que vous €tes aimable ! 

Tsar (reads). “ Emperor ‘ William, 
Berlin. Delighted receive statue. Will 
arrange site with municipahty. Best 
wishes. Loubet.” Je vais vous lire ga 
en frangais (reads again). 

Pres. O’est un peu bref, n’ost-ce pas ^ 
H manque quelquechose? Ah, je m’en 
souviens. 11 faut “yours truly” a la 
lin. 

Tsar. Mais non. 

Pres. Mais si, mais si. Toujours, en 
I anglais. 


Tsar. Eh bien 1 “ Yours truly, 

Loubet.” 

Pres. C’est ga. Superbe 1 Irre- 
prochable 1 Tout ce qu’il y a de plus 
correct 1 

Tsar. Alors, c’est fini, mon cher 
ami ? 

Pres. Pas du tout. Oh allons-nous 
mettre ce fichu monument ? Comment 
puis-je expliquer ga a Mtllerand, et k 
tons ces Mmistres, s’il y en a des 
Ministres? Ah, mon Dieu, que faire? 
Si je pouvais refuser ce saci6 cadeau ! 

Tsar. Impossible! Il faut encore 
imiter Roosevelt, qui va cacher sa 
statue dans I’arsenal de Washington. 
N’y a-t-il pas un petit coin de Paris, 
une impasse quelconque, un lieu 
desert 

Pres. D4sert ? Il y a le Palais Royal. 
Mais non, on y va quelquefois, au 
Th^fitre. 

Tsar. Alors, un peu plus loin ? 
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Pres. Le Champ de Mars? Tencz, 
la Tour Eiffel ! Au somiiiet. H n’y a 
jamais porsonne, sauf dcs voyagours 
Cook, et dcs demands. {Gloomily.) 
Ah, mais non ! Uno statue haute do 
vingt mkrcs sorait trop lourdo. Pas 
moycn ! Ma foi ! 

Tsar. C’est dommage. H doifc avoir 
quelque part un lieu ombrage. 

Pres. Au Bois? Mais le Bois est 
tr^s fr4quent6. D’ailleurs, on n’est 
jamais presse 1^-bas, on fltne, on a 
toujours le temps, on pent regarder. 
{Covers his face with his hands^ Ah, 
mon Dieu, c’est effroyable ! 

Tsar. Alors, il vous faut un lieu 
sombre, mal &laire, oh Ton est pressA 

Pres, {jumping up eagerly). Ah 
sapristi, je I’ai trouv^ ! Le Metropoli- 
tain ! 

Tsar. A la bonne heure ! C’est 
encore mieux que I’arsenal de Roosevelt. 

Pres, (gleefully). Mais oui. Dans le 
nouveau Metropolitain Montmartre- 
Montpamasse, le chef-d’oeuvre de I’art 
allemand couche par terre dans le 
tunnel. Nous aliens mettre la statue 
Place de I’Op^ra, mais en dessous. 

[They walk hriskly off, arm in arm, 
to dSjeuner. 

MR. PUNCH’S NOTES AND 
QUERIES. 

(A Peep into the Future.) 

HooLiGAiT (30th S. viii. 11). — ^There 
seems little doubt that this word is a 
corruption of “Hooley-gang,” and was 
used to denote a ring of financiers who 
attained considerable celebrity towards 
the close of the last century, their 
leader, a person named Hooley, being 
renowned at all the swimming baths in 
the country for his skill in plunging 
and floating. His second name, Terah, 
is also perpetuated in the “ Terah Cam- 
paign,” which he conducted with great 
courage in the London Law Courts, and 
his Christian name is probably alluded 
to. in a contemporary comedy named 
The Importance of being Ernest. 

W. E. H. L. 

I have read somewhere that there 
was a catchword formerly in vogue in 
Ireland, “Who’s Hooligan?” which 
may be connected with the term Hooli- 
^n. Personally I feel quite convinced 
tibat the true key to its meaning is to 
be found in the first syllable, which 
disguises the Christian name of an 
eminent controversialist, Lord Hugh 
Oeoil Price Hughes, eldest son of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, President of the 
Wesleyan Conference, and author of 
The Atheist Shoemaker. Lord Hugh, 
who resimed his pastorate in order to 
enter Parliament, formed a cave on the 
Conservative side, the other members 
of which were John Page Hopps (of 


Burton), Winston CnuRCiniL and John 
Kensit — to whom the name of “Hooli- 
gans” was soon applied. 0. 0. 

Labby (30th S. viii. 239). — There 
seems little doubt that “ Labby ” is a 
vulgarisation of L’Abbo, and stands for 
an eminent Roman Catholic theologian 
whose real name was Father Ignatius 
Donnelly. W. W. 

Pro-Boer (30th S. viii. 59). — Inas- 
much as this epithet was unquestion- 
ably applied to “liABBY,” I have come 
to the conclusion that it is a corruption 
of Pro-Boar, i.e. a term of contempt 
employed by the Shakspeareans to 
designate their opponents in the great 
Baconian controversy. L. C. 

“Labby” -was, I have always under- 
stood, the pseudonym adopted by a 
humorous writer of the twentieth cen- 
tury, author of A Ramp Abroad ; or, The 
Celestial Pilgrim's Progress, a sequel to a 
similarly entitled work by an American 
preacher named Mark Twain. 

W. D. A. 

Is not the Labby about whom your 
correspondent inquires the professional 
diver who, at the end of the nineteenth 
century and beginning of the twen- 
tieth, lived for many years at the 
bottom of a well in an Aquarium at St. 
Anne’s Gate, under the ddusion that he 
represented Truth 9 Munbus. 

The Four Elizabeths (30th S. viii. 
193). — ^The rhyme for which Vinbex 
asks used to run as follows in my young 
days : — 

** Elizabeth, Betsey, Bessy and Bess, 
Went into the garden to find a bird’s nest.” 

According to the memoir on the sub- 
ject by Qrutzmacher, of Leipzig, the 
rhyme is a catch for children — ^all the 
four names standing for one ; but this 
opinion hardly commends itself to the 
modern scientific mind. Dr. Stonybroke 
holds that the Elizabeths were four, 
and that they were Queen Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, Elizabeth of the 
German Qurden (where the bird’s nest 
was), and Elizabeth who paid the 
Visits. This, if true, affords a curious 
side-light on the female company kept 
by good Queen Bess. Jolliweu- 
OoLLOPS, on the other hand, has it that 
the lines are pure satire upon the out- 
burst of gardening literature at the end 
of the Victorian period, all of which 
was either written by Elizabeth, or 
was concerned with heroines of that 
name. The bird’s nest, he holds, is 
symbolical of the profits the authors 
hoped to make (cp. oof-bird). 

Jonathan Peterson, M.A. 

Your correspondent, Jonathan Peter- 
son, is wrong in his transcription of the 
old rhyme. It should be “mare’s 
nest,” not “bird’s nest.” The lines 


undoubtedly refer to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gallup’s ■work on the Baconian theory. 

S. L. 

Mafficking (30th S. viii. 24). — May 
not this obscure term, which scorns to 
be connected with outbursts of violence 
at the close of the nineteenth century, be 
derived from Maffia or Mafia, the Sicilian 
Secret Society ? Mafficking might then 
be the name of the leader of this 
society — Maffia-King. Another and 
even more plausible derivation connects 
the word with Mahaffy, an Irish chief- 
tain of great ferocity who flourished 
at this period. To “ Maffick ” or 
“Mahaffick” would then mean to con- 
duct oneself in the manner of Mahaffy, 
i.e., in an exuberant and combative 
fashion. H. W. C. 

Ping-Pong (30th S. viii. 270). — How 
our national game got its name I do 
not know, but I have always under- 
stood it was invented at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century by a popular 
banjo-player of that day named Rudyarb 
Kipling, as an antidote to the serious- 
ness which then menaced Engknd. 
Possibly, in the twang of his banjo 
strings, which resembles the sound 
“Ping-Pong,” the title of the pastime 
originated. W. G. G. 

Did not our national game take its 
name from a Chinese diplomatist resi- 
dent in England at the time of the 
Wei-Hai-Wei negotiations? I seem to 
remember hearing my grandmother say 
so. H. Spencer. 

Yorker (30th S. viii. 49). — The 
origin of this phrase is lost in mysteiy. 
All that we know is that it was a term 
used in cricket, a game played in 
England and Australia before the rise 
of Ping-Pong. I remember hearing 
my grandfather say that it described a 
certain kind of ball ; in which case it 
■would probably be the favourite de- 
livery of Prince Edward of York. He 
cannot, however, have had any monopoly 
of it, for in a contemporaiy account of 
a match between Middlesex and York- 
shire I find a reference to the Yorkers 
of Alberto and the Jacker, although 
neither of these names occurs in the 
score. Cricket annals are, however, so 
filled with mystery and neologisms that 
the wise etymologist wiU give tliem a 
wide berth. P. P. 

Marie Corelli (30th S. xiii. 94). — 
Name generally supposed to have been 
borne by a famous musician, who in- 
vented a trumpet of her o-wn on which 
she played with extraordinary skill. But 
from e^vidence supplied by the great Pipe 
roll, where frequent mention of Muhe 
Corelli is made in connection ■with the 
“Ardath Mixture,” I am inclined to 
believe that she was engaged in the 
tobacco trade. Andrew Taddy. 



LEVEE DURING YE ROMAN PERIOD. INTRA ET EXTRA. 

[From a rare old frieze {mi) in ye British Museum.'] 
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A FLEET IN LIMBO; , 

Or, The Truant Thames Steamers. 

[Tt is aTinoTiTiced ihat. in the Coronal ion year, when London will be 
crowded with yisltors, the Thames steamers wJl not be run.] 

What shall we do without our Daisy, 

Lobelia, Primrose, Snowdrop, Fern, 

Flow’rs of a fleet whose ways were crazy 
And early-Victorian, stem to stem ? 

Where are the Jessamine, Fuchsia, Thistle, 

Botanic, romantic and nautical freaks ? 

Summer’s awaiting the Spring’s dismissal, 

And have they, we ask, all turned to Le('a)ks ? 

Where is the Orchid, we vainly query, 

And where the Palm of yesteiyear V 

Are they of cockney wit gi*own weary 
And gone to a less sarcastic sphere ? 

Prince and Princess and Boadicea 

And fair Cleopatra and Piver Queen — 

All of them shrink from the bare idea. 

In a Royal season, of being seen ! 

Cardinal Wolsey ’s a fresh quietus, 

And Pilot has steered to Heav’n knows where ! 

Shy Alexander’s afi*aid to meet us, 

Penelope’s sunk in dire despair ! 

Phyllis from work has neatly vanished. 

While Mermaid is submarine again ; 

Giddy Nerissa has now been banished, 

Diana from chasing must refrain ! 

Such is the Thames’s gay condition 
In Anno Domini Nineteen-Two ! 

Such is the singular exhibition 
We ’re giving for foreign eyes to view ! 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

[** At the oonclaslon . ... the large and delighted audience called for 
Hf8. Kbndal. To the surprise of the people, however, the band kept on 
playing, and continued to do so after Mr. and Mrs. I^ndal .... had 
appeared before the curtain. The membeis of the band were evidently 
determined to prevent any speeches. . . . Newspapers and other things 
were thrown at the bandsmen, and for upwards of ten minutes the house was 
in an uproar.” — J>aify Chronicle.'] 

Theee are evidently depths in the potentiality of music 
which as yet have hardly been sounded. Why should it 
not be used to silence the political speaker ? Thus : — 

Monday. — “A close contest is expected at Slumston. Sir 
John Jones, the Conservative Candidate, has engaged the 
Blue Hungarian Band, and has erected a stand for it in the 
market-place in front of the Town Hall. Mr. Ezekiel 
Bbown, the Liberal Candidate, has informed our representa- 
tive that for the present the instrumentalists of the Slumston 
Militia will support his interests. Their stand is also in the 
market-place in front of the Com Exchange.” 

Tuesday. — “Sir John Jones gesticulated from his band- 
stand yesterday morning from ten till one, to the accompani- 
ment of patriotic airs by the opposing musicians. It is 
understood that he also spoke, but after the initial “ Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” nothing was audible. In the afternoon, 
from two till five, Mr. Brown struck an attitude on his band- 
stand, but the praiseworthy energy of the Blue Hungarians 
rendered it impossible to detect whether Mr. Brown spoke or 
not. One brickbat was thrown at the conductor. Both 
parties are confident, but it is understood that Mr. Brown 
ms the greater quantity of brass at his disposal.” 

We&nesday. — “ The, canvassing has assumed the air of a 
political Eisteddfod. Both candidates have * realised that 
speaking is out of ther question, and are relying more and 


more on their instruments to obstruct the other side. The 
Colonial Secretary has wired to Sir John Jones in the 
following terms: ‘Keep it up. Add more wind. Am 
sending orchestral score of my recitative and air, ‘ Evei'y 
Seat Lost.' Sing if can. Ought turn scale.” 

Thursday. — “Sir John has created a decided impression 
by singing ‘ Every Seat Lost ” through a megaphone to the 
accompaniment of his massed orchestra, which has been 
largely strengthened hy the addition of two and a half 
German bands and a large part of the Slumston Orchestral 
Society. In spite of the Liberal efforts, rendered more 
formidable by a merry-go-round orchestrion, five buglers, 
three Highland pipers, and a monkey-organ, Sir John’s 
voice was distinctly heard two or three times.” 

Friday — “ Slight disturbances have occurred to-day. 
There are now five hundred and three instrumentalists in 
the market-place.” 

Saturday. — “ We regret to report disgraceful scenes at 
Slumston. The electors, weary (apparently) of the music, 
and unable to get into the market-place, have broken into 
the houses i*ound it and, according to a telegram just 
received, are throwing everything on which they can lay 
their hands at the candidates and their supporters out of 
the windows. Sir John Jones’ orchestra, though he himself 
is partially protected by the megaphone which he has placed 
over his head, is becoming demoralized by a constant shower 
of eggs, hoots, hairbrushes and other things. Some persons 
unknown are playing on Mr. Brown’s bandstand with a fire- 
hose out of an upper window.” 

Ijater. — “ The police have intervened.” 

A PALINODE. 

[” Tke fascination of clothes encourages self-reiroect, and demands 
self-repression in its devotees.’' — Lady^c Fictorial ] 

Dear Daphne, ah ! forgive me, pray, 

Who once reproached you in my haste 
In such an inconsiderate way 
With your extravagance and waste. 

As I surveyed your hats and gowns — 

Those most bewitching frocks and frills — 

I vexed yon with forbidding frowns, 

Only considering the bills. 

But now with penitent surprise. 

As you your costly dresses don, 

Most humbly do I recognise 
How self-repression spurs you on. 

Yes, with a duly chastened mind 
The paradox 1 wonder at, 

Much virtue in a frock to find, 

And self-denial in a hat. 

Only this will not be ignored — 

While reckoning ruefully the price, 

My slender income can’t afford 
The cost of such self-sacrifice. 

THE NEW “ COMBINE ! ” TREE THE TRIGAMIST ! ! 

Miss Terry (Ellen) and Mrs. Kendal (Madge) representing 
William Shakspeaee’s Two Merry Wives (they can’t be too 
merry for us !) are both engaged to Mr. Bberbohm Tree, of 
course by kind permission of Mrs. Beerboim Tree (Maud), 
who wiU naturally, as “ sweet Anne Page," have her say in 
the matter. What a delightfully sparkling and perfect 
Tree- 0 , the composition of the Lessee, Manager and Leading 
Actor at Her Majesty’s (“ three single gentlemen rolled into 
one” as Falstaf), to be perfonned by Ellen, Madge, and 
“ Maud, Maud, Maud ! ” Chorus, gentlemen, it you please. 
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BMbe { diot'^Uiny UU&r to his sisterj whom ho has squared ” into wntiug for him ). “Dear 
Miss Brown, please xousb bobbib por not bean at school sinsb Tewsdat has he 
AS ADD TWOTHAKE ON TeWSDAT AND ON WEDNESDAY HE BROKE IS HARM AND HE AD 
TO GO TO A PARTY YESTERDAY AFTERNOON. If HE DOBS NOT COME TO-MORROW IT WILL 
BE BECAUSE A BOY THRUE A STOAN AT IS I.— YoURS TROOLY, BoBBIE's MOTHER.** 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

In the first chapter of An Onlooliers 
Note Booh (Smith, Elder) there shines a 
pretty sentence. * * To-day, no one (worth 
mentioning) is cocksure.” Yet the On- 
looker is a bold man, given to discussing 
fearlessly the manners and attainments 
of other people. Probably even his 
searching glance has not discovered in 
Mr. George Russell a tendency to what 
Mr. PiGOTT spelt “hesitency” to affirm 
unfaltering opinion upon passing per- 
sons and current events. He has much 
to say in his latest commentary, and is 
pretty certain of everything. On the 
whole, he is disappointed with his 
fellow men. Nor does woman please 
him either. Our manners have dete- 
riorated. Our motives grown meaner. 
Over us all is the blight spread by the 
South African helot who lives in Park 
Lane. Amongst other practices against 
which the Onlooker takes up his parable, 
is that of “ social journalism.” Byway 
of illustrating his theme he gives us 
(for 7s. 6d.) 339 pages of social jour- 
nalism illumined by moral reflections. 
As he observes, pvopos of somebody 
else’s hottes^ “ weU-connected people 
have before now written very readable 
books.” Such an one is An Onloohev's 
Note Booh, with its bitter flavour of an 
earlier volume called TTze Booh of Snohs, 
Apart from the pleasure of seeing 
friends and acquaintances pin-pricked, 
the book contains many excellent stories 
and some facts. Among the latter my 
Baronite observes a statement carrying 
a step further common knowledge of an 
important historical event. Everyone 
knows that after the defeat of Mr. 
Disraeli at the General Election of 
1880, Queen Yiotoria “ sent for ” Lord 
Hartington. It is further known that 
after an interview with Her Majesty he 
returned to town and on the nest day 
again repaired to Windsor. After 
which Mr. Gladstone received command 
to form a Ministry. Onlooker states 
tliat in the interval between the two 
visits. Lord Hvrtington, upon the direct 
injunction of the Queen, saw Mi*. Giad- 
STONE and proposed that he should serve 
in a Ministry of which Lord Hartington 
was to bo the nominal chief. Mr. Glad- ' 
stone, as events proved, did not see 
matters in that light. 

The author of Mona Maclean will 
always connnand a wide circle of 
charmed readers. They wiU not be dis- 
appointed by her latest effort. The Way 
of Escape (Blackwood). As in her 
masterpiece the heioine is a bright, 
clever, wayward girl, who makes her 
own history, and when trouble comes 
upon her, bears it bravely, almost 
blithely. The tragedy that underlies 
the story is so delicately treated 
(wherein Dr. Margaret Todd differs from 


some of her sex) that an innocent young 
thing like my Baronite entirely missed 
the clue, and when suspicion darkened 
had to hark back to find it. It is a little 
disappointing to find the author appar- 
ently does not recognise the cowardly 
cad she has created in that light o’ 
Edinburgh, Dr. WiUongliby. Possibly 
that is only her art. Vera is a fine 
conception, admirably worked out, living 
a noble unselfish life, albeit smirched 
with early stain. Her way of escape is 
literally through the fire. Why didn’t 
Dr. Margaret put her learned brother, 
Dr. Willougliby, into the midst of the 
pyre ? Professional forbearance may 
sometimes be carried too far. 

At Sunvnch Port (Geo. Newnes, Ltd.), 
by W. W. Jacobs, is delightful. As 
Mr. Dich SioiveUer, were he reviewing 


this book, might appropriately say, 
” ‘ When the heart of a man is oppressed 
with care ’ you can’t do better than take 
a good draught of W. W, Jacobs.” In 
his short stories, to the Baron’s think- 
ing (and for his reading), Mr. Jacobs is 
at his best; but, “for a’ that and a’ 
that,” the yarn about Sunwich Port, 
for eccentric character, for Meissonier- 
like workmanship with the pen, and 
for fine perception of humour in inci- 
dents of ordinary everyday life will be 
hard to beat. The plot, perhaps, may 
be a trifle tangled, and not too easy to 
follow, yet, apart from story, such 
chapters as XI., XII., and XIII. are 
perfect in themselves, and can be taken 
up at any time, to the huge contentment 
of the appreciative reader. And so says 
The Cheery Baron de B.-W. 
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OPERATIC NOTES. 

0 Wnvr the lidhitu&s 

beginning to 
exercise themselves 
about — though at 
m' present ’tis o^y the 

Ji ^ grumblings that 

' signs of a 

^ volcanic eruption at 

^ no far distant time — 

jA is that the ancient 

^qW landmarks have been 

done away with. 
Considerable im~ 
provements there are, 
as we all saw last 
year; but the 
entr’acte 1 o xi nger s 
^ Ma sadly miss the stall 

^ -m- « entrances right and 

Going AH«AI> WITH THE WagneriakCycm. »re now 






^ Ml 


blocked up, the space, formerly devoted to the Lorgnetting 
Division, being nLled by private boxes, which of course 
means two additions to the cash-box of the Opera. 

Now the lounger, who loved to drop into these little by- 
paths of the house, and from the obscurity at the back use 
his lorgnette^ as the gardener would a horticultural instru- 
ment, to rake the parterre ; or who, if he were a lady-killer, 
would, as a rifleman in safe ambush, shoot such glances at 
the “ pretty ladies ” as were intended to be killing, but which, 
failing to reach their mark, were scarcely even dangerous ; 
such lounger, the faithful hahituiy finds his occupation gone, 
for if he would Zor^rnetter, he must either stand up in his stall, 
a position too conspicuous and uncomfortable for a, society 
sharpshooter, or he must descend the staircase on either 
side of the orchestra, to turn up in the lobby, where he can 
meet with persons he may not want to see, but cannot see 
persons whom he might like to meet, or, as the “ observed of 
all observers” in the centre pit-tier boxes, he can, as jauntily 
as may be, descend by the staircase at the back, thereby 
” going under” and temporarily effacing himself in the 
sub-lobby, a most luxurious and reposeful place, whence the 
entr'acte cigarette is not banished. It would not surprise 
your present operatic reporter were the old Fops’ Alley, or 
rather, the old alley for the most modem representatives of 
the Fops, to be, next year, restored. 

En attendant, the Opera goes along steadily ; but I am in- 
dined to fancy that so far Melba’s was the night, when good 
old Bigoletto was played, and the new tenor distinguished 
himself, as it has been my privilege already to inform you. 

^ On Wednesday last there was a good performance of that 
nice light and Wagnerian-pantomimic opera, which should 
be entitled Siegfried and the Dragon, or, Harleqidn Wotan 
Knight toe 're having / 

Mime (the clown) by Herr Reiss, excellent. Herr Pemjy- 
READiNG (i^NNARDTi) as Siegfried (afterwards Harlequin) i 
doesn’t bring his value up to Twopennyreading. Van Hoot | 
excdlent as Der Wanderer. David Bispham good ssAlherich. 
Effective is Herr Blass as Fafner; but, Sass us and save 
us, isn’t this name just the very one for a singer who has 
to^ play the part of giant, and turn himself into a dragon 
with a long and a very moving tale, in quite three volumes, 
and an extra volume of smoke before he is extin^shed ? 
Do not remember a dragon like him in any pantomime. Is 
Bafner or Alhanch “ afterwards Pantaloon ” ? But strange 
t6 see all this gravely done to solemn music, as though it 
wetre ai party of children playing at opera, or a performance 
by hwdwval mystery actors at Christmas-time b^ore King, 
Qea^ and Court I 


Madame Nordioa as Bt^nnhilde, charming. Regret the 
impossibility of waiting for the transformation scene, when I 
am sure she would have been quite irresistible as Golumhine. 

Madame Sobrino, who, as Stimme des Waldvogels, might 
have been expected to ‘be ‘^up a tree,” proved herself an 
accomplished mistress of music in all its branches. She, 
as “ The Woodbird ” (not of the mechanical ” Cocky-oUy ” 
species, that being screwed, though perfectly sober, on 
to a table, would wag its he^d and tail, while a weight 
swung to and fro below it, though never note did it utter) 
was “in the lime-tree,” where I suppose the lime-light 
man, acting as temporary bird-catcher, had lime-twigged her, 
and so prevented her flight. 

As for Mme. Metzger, as Erda, well, when I ’ve ’erd her 
again I will give you, or lend you, my valuable opinion. 

Friday, May 23.— -Whatever the weather may be outside, 
here ’tis a perfect Wagner night. Tristan und Isolde. 
Van Dyck, mindful of great ancestor, gives us singing por- 
trait of hero, and comes off with flying colours. Herr Kiopfer 
musically and dramatically “roakes his (Konig)^ Mark." 
Van Rooy forcible as Kurwenal. M. Colsaux, singing Melot 
as melo-diously as Wagner will allow him, and playing the 
part Melot-dramatically, is eminently satisfactory. Mine. 
Kirkby-Lunn makes of Bvangane a powerful Lady-Macbethian 
character actuated by Wagnerian motives. 

As to Madame Nordica’s Isolde! how it has improved 
since *98 (“who fears to speak of *98?” At all events 
Madame Nordica need not), when she played^ it with Jean 
DE Reszke, and when, whatever was the situation, no matter 
in what opera it might be, she used always, like the plucky 
pugilist, to “ come up smiling.” But now Madame Nordica 
does not “ smile as she was wont to smile ; ” she acts ; she 
throws herself into the part, and a better Isolde, since Albani, 
who played it six years ago, it would be diJflcult to name. 
There is no space here left for details. But I should say 
the most enthusiastic Wagnerites would express themselves 
satisfied with the performance to-night under the vigorous 
conducting of Signor Manoinelij. 

The new scenery by Messrs, Hioks and Brooke is most 
effective. The waterMl and running stream, which, were 
the opera played every night, would be in for a much 
longer run, may, I suppose, be safely credited to Mr. Brooke 
— the name bein^ evidently appropriate. Queen Alexandra 
present ; a most interested and appreciative listener. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. 

[We are now celebrating the centenary of trousers.] 

Of older days have poets sung 
In strains of undiluted passion, 

When rapiers with footsteps swung, 

When ruffs and frills were all the fashion. 


Now time’s gone up by several pegs, 

And rapiers are changed to Mausers, 

And we conceal our shapely legs 
Beneath the artifice of trousers. 

And sliall no poet sing this day. 

Which marks the hundredth year that tailors 
Have made them tight, wide, brown or gray. 

To suit all tastes, from “ dudes ” to sailors ? 

Nay— let us greet this joyous year 
With songs and cheers that grow to rousers, 

When every male unites to wear 
On every day some sort of trousers. 

Sogqested Motto for Sir Henry Irving {in view of the 
great success of the revival of Faust ) : — 

I “ Audivere, Lyce, di mea vota ; di 

Audivere, Lyce.” 
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“LA aUESRE DE L’OR.” 

M. Je\n CdQLTLiN Las Jrecently produced in Paris at tlie 
T]i4toe de k Porte»Saint-Martin, of which his father, M. 
CoQUElLm is the lessee, an anti-English play, by M. 
Debout, entitled La Guerre de VOr, M. Debout is no doubt an 
upright man, but his play seems likely to fall very flat. 
Before it disappears, we venture to suggest an extra scene, 
rather confused and incoherent, with innumerable characters, 
so as to resemble the other scenes of the noble drama. 

La scene represents la place de Scharing Crosse ^ Londres. \ 
Au lever du rideauj Lord Chamberlain est installe sur \ 
un hanCj enboure de lAfes Gardes et de policemans. It 
regarde la statue de Sir Nelson. 

Lord G. Enfin, c’est fitni ! Les mines d’or sont h nous. 
Ah, Nelson ! Moi, et vous, et Vellington ! Les trois grands 
Anglais. 

Le Lor Maire (entrant, suivi d'une foule de citoyens). 
Ipipoura ! Vive Lord Chamberlain ! Aoh yess 1 

Lord G, Merci, merci, mes amis ! J e suis content. Tout 
est pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes. Les Boers 
sont vaincus. J’attends ici TiRustre Sir Kitchener, Lord 
Alfred Milner, et tons les heros de TAfrique du Sud. 
J ’attends aussi quelques gen4raux boers. Soyons g^nereux 
envers les g^neraux ! Aoh yess ! 

Sir Kitchener et les autres Anglais entrent, ei se mettent 
derriere Lord Chamberlain. 

Goquelin-Gronje (enveloppi d'un manteau, se predpite sur 
la schne). Tremblez, ignobles mercenaires ! 

Lord C. Qui est done ce petit homme si agit4 ? 

Coquelin-Gronji. Tremblez, inflLme ministre ! 

Sir K. C’est un Fran^ais. Aoh yess ! 

Goquelin-GronjS (criant d haute wix). Ah, miserable, 
c’est vous qui avez massacr^ les gens, c’est vous qui avez 
ob6i aux orebres sanguinaires de rabominable ministre, c’est 
h vous que le monde entier reproche tous les crimes de cette 
affreuse guerre ! Tremblez I 

Lord Alfred. Quel dr61e de petit homme! Comment! 
s’appelle-t-il ? 

Goquelin-GronjS (jettant son manteau). Je suis Cronj6. 

Lord G. Pas du tout ; le voik I 

GronjS (entrant tranquillemeni). Quelle vie agreable a 
Sainte-Hflfene 1 Pendant que les autres se battaient, moi je 
restais k h, mon aise, occup6 a ne nen faire,^ a fumer, a 
manger, k dormir. Quel repos 1 Maintenant je suis gros 
comme un voyageur de commerce. 

Coquelin-Gronji (ton jours agite). Pardon, monsieur, j’ai 
un discours k prononcer. 

Gronje. Vraiment ? Et vous ^tes ? 

Goquelin-Gronji. Je suis CRONjfi. A bas les Anglais ! 

Gronji. C’est un fou. Moi je suis Cronj6. 

Coquelin-^Gronje. Alors je suis Coquelin, (criant) A bas 
les Anglais 1 

Goquelin Atn6 (entrant A pas de course). Imbecile! 
Qu’est-ce que tu dis la. Tu vas g^ter ma toumfe I Et je 
vais jouer ce soir au TWStre Garrique, k tout prfes. Tu vas 
me miner, miserable sot I Est-ce que je puis gagner Tor 
des Anglais si tu leur dis des injures de la sorte ? Comment 
puis-je acheter des actions des mines d’or, si je ne gagne 
pas de I’argent k Londres ? Vas te promener, imbecile 1 

Gronje. Allez-vous-en, coquin de Coquelin ! 

Goquelin-GronjS. Je suis desol4, mon pere. Je voulais 
itre sublime, h6roique. 

Coquelin Aini. B^te, plutdtl Quelle sofctise! Es-tu 
ridicule avec tes cris. & tu demandes pardon k Lord 
Chamberlain il te donnera peut-^tre un petit pourboire. 

Goquelin^ronjS (h genoux). Pardonnez-moi, monseignexir 
milor I 

Lord G. Tr6s volontiers. VoiR une livre sterling. 



FirU Newsboy. ** I*ll bet you tuppence to a penn'orth o* NUTb 

THAT ‘SkEPIBB* WINS THE DUBBY.’* 

Semid Newsboy, * ‘ Dons ! ** 

Thvrd Newsboy. “I'll *old the stakes.'* 

Fvrst Newsboy. “Yes, but who’s a-qoin’ to ’old rouf” 


Goquelin-CronjS, Quel noble coeur 1 O’est de I’or. 

Coquelin Aini. Et bien, voiR. ce qu’il te faut. Toujours 
de I’or anglais. Ne t’occupes que de ^a, Quant a la 
guerre, ga ne te regarde pas. voila ton oncle, qui est 
certainement de mon avis. 

Goquelin Cadet. Parfaitement ! 

SpicuLateurs Francis (entrant processionnellement et 
chantant en chceur, et de hon coeur, ce poeme, digne de 
M. Debout). Ah, la Guerre, oh, la Guerre, 

Ce n’est pas notre affaire 1 
Avec trompe, et flflte, et cor, 

Chantez, criez, Vive I’Or 1 

Coquelin Aini, Goquelin Cadet, et Goquelin-Gronji (en-' 
semlle). Vive I’Or 1 

(Le rideau tombe lentement.) 


Balloonery. 

“We went spinning through the air! ” said an enthu- 
siastic aeronaut, describing his recent trial trip. 

“ Indeed ! ” observed liis companion, meditatively^ 
“ Judging by your description it sounds as if you had been 
in an ‘ heir-loom ’ instead of an ‘ air-ship.’ ” 


The Publisher’s motto for the Book of the Order of the 
Coronation Ceremonies as handed doum from the most 
ancient times, will probably be “ All Rites Re-served.” 


TOL. croi. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE. 

{After ihe Final Choima of “ HMas.") 

[**A Liberal Member, who has spent twenty years in ^e House of 
Commons • . . said yestei^y, ‘ We shall be in power withm two years from 
now/ . . • Mr. Asquith will preside at a meeting at which Lord Eosbb^y 
and Mr. I^oyd-G-eobge will both speak. Can there be any surer indication 
that the days of disunion are passing away ? Datiy Chromeu.} 

Now dawns the era long foretold 
By prophet, prig and sage ; 

Now leaps Millennium all in gold 
On Earth^s astonied stage ; 

Now we shall soon enjoy a view 
Of Edens Adam never knew. 

Now Peace, a freshly-risen star, 

On every front shall glow ; 

And England, like a motor-car, 

Eenew her dynamo ; 

And British hees prepare to hoom 
Where endless honeysuckles bloom. 

A brighter London lifts its head 
Above a broader Strand ; 

Beneath the sewer’s open bed 
New tubes are daily planned 
To undertake you at a fare 
, Of twopence almost an 3 ^here. 

Protected trade, that couched supine, 

Shakes oif its coat of rust ; 

A nobler navy cleaves the brine 
Freighted with Hojje and Trust ; 

And roseate dreams distinctly redden 
With the approach of Mr. Seddon. 

Oh ! hide the jealousies of War 
Within the decent tomb ! 

Oh ! please to agitate no more 
The spatchcock’s ruffled plume ! 

In pubhc let us cease to wash 
The linen stained at Stellenbosch. 

The crank shall hush his horrid din ; 

The asterisk shall wane ; 

Our Army Chiefs can now begin 
To fold their hands again ; 

And scandals, once accounted heinous, 

Sleep in the bolted shrine of Janus. 

Anodier Government shall rise 
And build a loftier booth ; 

And Love that works by Compromise 
Make furrowed places smooth ; 

And Liberal throats together hum 
Like one immense harmonium. 

The Kon and the lamb shall play 
Beside the cockatrice, 

And Henry Fowler spend the day 
Embracing Jimmy Bryoe ; 

And Asquith’s nose shall nestle in 
The chastened folds of ELircourt’s chin. 

Labby and Perks shah, now agree 
That neither is a bore ; 

Lcjoyd-Qeobge shall lisp at Rosebery’s knee 
The latest metaphor ; 

And Bannerman arrange to rest 
His happy head on Oamkbeix’s breast. 

0. S. 


OUR BOOKINa-OFFICE. 

Mr. Henry Frowde and the Oxford University Press, 
always up-to-date, have issued a new edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer in commemoration of the Coronation of their 
Majesties King Edward VII. and Queen Alexaitora. “ The 
Coronation Prayer Book,” it is called, and by special per- 
mission it is dedicated to liis Majesty. Bound in morocco, 
of royal red and gold, it is just the sort of book to 
set before a King. Thanks to the magic of the famous 
India paper on which the masterpieces of the Oxford 
University Press are printed, the eight hundred and 
forty-four pages are set forth in large type, and withal the 
book is of handy size and weight. English type, cast from 
matrices presented to the University of Oxford by Bishop 
Fell in or about the year 1666, has heen employed. The 
fine black tone is relieved by printing the rubrics in red. 
At the end of the volume is given the Form and Order of 
their Majesties’ Coronation. 

Here’s a bulky volume all about Bluebeard (Chatto & 
WiNDUS). Mr. ViZETELLY lias, or thinks he has, discovered 
the original of that estimable householder and husband in 
one of two early Frenchmen. One is pleasantly known as 
CoMORRE the Cursed, who blessed Brittany with his presence 
early in the sixth century. The other is Gilles de Rais, 
Marshal of France, who fought, flourished, and murdered, a 
hundred years earlier. The research is erudite, and the 
record interesting. But neither of the gentlemen dealt with 
has anything discernible to do with Perrault’s deathless 
story. Mr. Vizetelly might just as well have tacked on his 
historical research to Jack and the Beanstalk or the Giant 
whose custom of an afternoon it was to “ smell the blood of 
an Enghshman.” Comorre, it is true, slew his wife. But 
many others have occupied themselves in similar methods of 
domestic discipline without being identified with Bluebeard. 
As for Gilles de Rais, he was a monster in human shape 
who enticed young children to his several castles and killed 
them with his own hands. My Baronite does not see where 
Bluebeard comes in. None the less is the hook interesting, 
as re-opening unread or forgotten pages in the history of 
the good old times. The Baron de B.-W. 

THE SONS OF THE POETS. 

(Air : — “ The Sons of the Prophet. 

[“ Aa a rule, th© sons of poets are dull dogs. "We have in mind three 
insane descendants of famous poets. It is possible that the children of poets 
are bored in early years by their surroundings and the mental attitude of their 
parents, and make naste to become prosaic/'—ZAncef.] 

The sons of the poet are foolish and dull, 

And quite xmaccustomed to sense, 

The wit that informed their progenitor’s skull 
Excites a reaction intense. 

They know not what number of beans total five, 

Or when to come out of the rain, 

Some dozen are hardly aware they ’re alive. 

And three, at the least, are insane. 

In commerce they ’re frequently left in the lurch, 

In pastime they ’re quite below par ; 

They ’re ploughed for the Army, the Navy, the Church, 
And they never succeed at the Bar. 

Their talk is completely devoid of esprit, 

They ’re woefully wanting in tact ; 

Tlieir trousers obtrusively bag at the knee, 

And their boots are imperfectly blacked. 

The moral observe (which the Lancet omits), 

In choosing a father beware 

Of poetical graces, unusual wits, 

And superabundance of hair. 



N AWKWARD QUESTION. 

FABDON mb, Ma’AH, BITT VBIO^ ABB TOTT OOINa TO SBOIiABB TO WIN WITH 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extbactep from the Diary of Toby, H.P. 

House of GommonSi Monday ^ May 26. 
House met again after Whitsun recess. 
No particular rush for places. Benches, 
to tell the truth, mostly empty. Oppor- 
tunity taken to get little vote for four- 
and-a-half millions on account of Educar 
tion Board. John O'Gorst, in charge 
of Estimates, talked at hy the hour hy 
Macnamaba, Yoxall and Eijnest Ghat. 
The Time-honoured Educationalist hears 


of France had in convenient contiguity to 
his nursery two whipping-boys. When- 
ever the coming King was naughty, 
Clement, afterwards Pope, unmercifully 
whacked Master D’Ossat or Master Du 
Perron, according as their turns came. 
Eventually the hoys, thus disciplined, 
became Cardinals. John O’Goest is not 
likely to reach that particular rank. But 
while Buffering punishment he may 
reflect upon these cases, and the almost 
certainty of ultimate high promotion. 

Amongst the few Members present is 
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Lutening to the chams of his own Education Bill ! 

(The Duke of D-v-ndi-re.) 

certain degree, analogous. Charlie has 
not exactly heen banned with the 
adjuncts of bell, book and candle ; but 
he has been reprimanded by *'my 
Lords of the Admiralty for breach of 
discipline in the matter of his published 
letter declaring that the Mediterranean 
Fleet is no better than it should be. 
Don’t know whether the censure was 
personally communicated by the First 
Lord or by the Financial Secretary to 
the Admiralty. In either case it is easy 
to imagine the state of almost abject 
terror in which the reproof would 
engulf the ex-captain of the Condor. 

Uusinesa done. — Education Vote 
agreed to. 

Tuesday night . — Colonel Mare Look- 
wood— -Uncle Mark, as Frank Lockwood 
used to call him — ^varied monotony of 
this afternoon’s sitting hy delivery of 
powerful speech on behaK of the perse- 
cuted poodle, the down-trodden terrier. 


“THE JAOK-TAE OF RHEIMS.” 

“ No longer gay, as on yesterday ; 

His feathers all seemed to be turn’d the wrong way 
His pinions droop’d— he could hardly stand, — 

His head was as oald as the palm of your hwd 
* ♦ « « 

While many remark’d, as his manners th^ saw, 

That they never had known Efuch a pious Jack-daw ! ” 


the punishment patiently ; used to it hy 
this time. 

“At the Board of Education,” he 
said just now, “I fulffl the function 
known in ancient Court times as that of 
the whipping-hoy.” 

When anything goes wrong, or is 
supposed to go wro^g under the Board 
of Education, the Vice-President is 
woUoped. The position a painful one ; 
but in the times alluded to it was accom- 
panied by compensations. Henri Quatrb 


Rear Admiral (retired) Lord Charles 
William de la Poeb Beresford, C.B., 
commonly called Charlie. Hardly 
recognised him. Instead of buoyant, 
not to say boyish, manner familiar to 
his friends, he goes about with quiet 
step, subdued manner, scared ^ look. 
Something about him that irresistibly 
recalls the Jackdaw of Eheims after his 
indiscretion in thematter of the Cabdinal- 
Arohbishop’s turquoise ring. 

Sark teUs me the cases are, to a 
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TTiider Local Government Board Regula- 
tions these friends of man, having visited 
Homhnrg, Aiz-les- Bains, or Contrex- 



A little condensed water to help W-U-m AU-n to 
get steam up t 
(Mr. H-rw-d.) 

eville for their “cure” after London 
season, are forbidden to land on their 
native shore save in condition of quaran- 
tine. Bereft of the company of all that 
is dear to them, yearning for the touch 
of a vanished hand, ears alert for the 
sound of a voice that is still, they pine 
in solitude through six sad months. 

Uncle Mark is a man of war. He 
has sniffed the scent of battle at Aider- 
shot, has led the Coldstream Guards on 
the deadly march across Finchley Com- 
mon. But contemplation of man’s 
inhumanity to the pet dog too much for 
his trained self-control. As he referred 
to the imprisoned ^odle suddenly 
snatched from joy witlun sight of home, 
his voice broke, a tear coursed down 
his furrowed cheek and fell upon the 
carnation blooming this morning at 
Bishop’s HaU, by Romford Town, now 
blazing in his buttonhole. 

House, by the way, noticed with 
curious interest what a difficult word 
poodle is to pronounce when the 
speaker is struggling with profound 
emotion. “Poo-poo-poo-poodle,” Unole 
Mark almost whimpered when he had 
occasion to allude to his four-footed 
friend. 

The finest touch in what occasionally 
rose to the level of an oration was that 
in which he pictured the childless 
man “obliged,” as he quaintly but 
vaguely put it, “ to fill up the vacancy 
with pet dogs.” A father of a family 
sets out for the Continent, taking 
his brood with him, certain they may 
return unhampered by quarantine regu- 
lations. Was an infant snatched £rom 
the aims of its mother on landing at 
Pdfcestone or Dover and kept in quaran- 
, tine for six months ? Did the arm of 
sweep down on the tender 
ItwChysar-oM, frw from a fortnight in 
I md wl^ off its peiambolator to 


the disinfecting chamber? Certainly 
not. 

“ To some of us,” said Uncle Ma^, 
furtively trying to shake the glistening 
tear off the carnation, “dogs are as 
necessary as families to others.” 

Hanbury obdurate ; talked about 
public interest and safety. On which 
commonplace score he left the poodle to 
its pangs, the terrier to its tribulation, 
Uncle Mark to his tears. 

Business done. — Local Government 
Board vote agreed to. 

Thursday night. — ^The angel of Peace 
is abroad in the land ; you can almost 
hear the beating of her wings. To- 
night Prince Arthur displays what is 
recognised as official herald of the 
coming of Peace. On Monday, he says, 
he wifi make a statement on the sub- 
ject. Guarded, indefinite, but Members 
instinctively by common consent read 
into the sentences the announcement 
that the long-desired end is at hand. 
On Monday we shall leaim particulars. 

Meanwhile, finding it possible to 
trust our own countrymen, we may 
rest assured that the terms of Peace, 
whilst assuring permanent settlement 
of South Africa, wHL not he unduly 
hard on the gallant men who stayed 
behind and fought for their country 
while Mr. Kruger and his entourage 
fled to engage in safe conspiracy m 
comfortable quarters in HoUand. '\^en 
Tabquin was asked what in his opinion 
was the best method of governing a 
conquered city, he for all reply beat 
down with his staff the tallest poppy in 
his garden. Lord Milner, as r^resent- 
ing the British Government at Pretoria, 
is not Tarquin, and is not likely to have 
been actuated by his principles or to 
have imitated his action. 

Business done. — Good solid after- 
noon’s work discussing Navy Estimates. 
At evening sitting Nannetti told graphic 
story illustrating English tyranny in 
Ireland. A Dublin citizen proposed to 
himself to visit London on occasion of 
Coronation. Mr. Nannetti determined 
to show that no Irishman should, as he 
put it, “ be allowed to crawl at the feet 
of an English monarch.” Accordingly 
placarded streets inviting Irishmen to 
assemble in their thousands. Engaged 
three brass bands and several two-horse 
breaks, assembled in front of house of 
London excursionist proposing to spend 
a happy afternoon. And what do you 
think ? A suborned police appeared on 
the scene, forbade the festivities, and 
when Mr. Nannetti, as he admitted, 
slashed at their horses and attempted 
to break through their ranks, they posi- 
tively took him iuto custody ! And this 
is what the Saxons call a free country ! 

Friday Night . — John Soott-Montagu, 
descendant of a hundred Dukes, has 
come out in a new form. Dropped on 


floor of House this afternoon as Deus ex 
machinaf which may be translated 
Editor of The Gar. Nee Devs intersit, 
nisi dignus vindice nodus, saith 
wary Horace. The difficulty in this 
case was the non-existence of a weekly 
magazine, founded on particular lines 
to represent the growing interest in 
motor-cars. John, by special appoint- 
ment motor-carist to the King, has 
intervened to solve the difficulty. The 
Gar makes excellent start. No splut- 
tering, no vapouring, no moaning at 
the bar. Beautifully printed, marvel- 
lously illustrated, stocked with timely 
articles, if its start can be lived up to, 
the race will be won. 

There is a mezzotint-plate portrait of 
the King, certainly the best taken since 
he came to the throne, of itself worth 
far more than the sixpence charged for 
the magazine. His Majesty, seated in 
a motor-car, was photographed with 
the pretty background of John’s bun- 
galow by the Solent. The Editor gives 
a lively but modest account of his long 
drive with the King from the paternal 
residence at beautiful Beaulieu through 
the New Forest, an experience which 
straightway made His Majesty an enthu- 
siastic motorist. Another excellent por- 
trait is one of Prince Arthur in his 
motoring costume. Writing from 10, 
Downing Street, the Prince gives The 
Gar a friendly shove-off in a charming 



Mr. B-lf-r disf^oyers in the motor-car the most 
efectiial means of dealing with congested popula- 
tion.” 

letter, in which he discovers in the 
motor-car “ the most effectual means of 
dealing with congested population and 
congested traffic.’^ 

Bvsiness done. — Committee of Supply 
again. . 

A TERRIBIE SURVIVAL. 

a TUT. WAN’TED for guillotine, with exj^ea- 
enaQ.-^Aberdem Free Frees. 
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MR. SEDDON AT SEA. 

{Communicated hy Marconi Wire.) 

Wednesday. — ^The presence on board of Mr. Seddok, the 
great Premier of New Zealand, is arousing the keenest 
interest amongst the passengers. A movement was im- 
mediately organised to present him with an address 
expressive of the admiration aroused by his patriotic 
conduct and his outspoken language. The presentation 
was made at 3 o’clock to-day, the Bishop of Borholla being 
the spokesman of the Organising Committee. In reply, Mr. 
Seddok' said that so long as there was mutton in New 
Zealand he would never cease in his efforts on behalf of the 
federation of the British Empire, but statesmen at home 
must recognise that only by a system of larger purchases at 
higher prices could satisfaction be given to the loyal 
population of the Colony he represented. With regard to 
martial law, of wliich he had some little experience in Cape 
Colony, he desired to say that of all the absurd, vexatious, 
and preposterous restrictions put on the liberty of a free- 
born New Zealander — {the rest of message was censored^ 
having heen intercepted hy R.M.8. Bullfinch). 

Thursday. — ^Mr. Seddost has had a busy day. Directly 
after breakfast he summoned all the crew into the saloon 
and addressed them in a stirring harangue on the duties 
and privileges of the British sailor. One passage has 
excited considerable comment I am not su,re,” said 
Mr. Seddon, “judging by what I have observed since I 
came on board, that there is not a disposition to impose too 
many petty restrictions on the sailors who do the work on 
board this ship. I strongly advise you, when you receive 


an order, to ask yourselves whether its execution is consistent 
with the inalienable rights of a Briton. If you find that it 
is not so, it will obviously be your duty not to carry it out 
—at any rate, not without consulting me. I shall at all 
times,” continued Mr. Seudon, amidst great applause, “ be 
ready to ^ve you advice on these points.” Some of the 
ship’s officers, including the Captain, seem disposed to 
think that Mr. Seddon spoke, if anything, just a little too 
strongly. They urge, too, that the Captain’s consent diould 
have been asked before the crew were summoned to the 
saloon, as the absence of all the men from their work might, 
under certain circumstances, have involved the ship in 
various risks. These remarks were, it is supposed, conveyed 
to Mr. Seddon, for during lunch he was heard to say that, as 
Premier of New Zealand and a friend of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, he could not possibly submit to dictation from anyone 
—certainly not from the captain of a merchant vessel. 

In the afternoon Mr. Seddon addressed the engineers and 
the firemen in similarly uncompromising language. He 
was accorded an enthusiastic ovation. After dinner he pro- 
ceeded to the- steerage and made another great speech, 
calling on the steerage passengers to remain true to them- 
selves and to those great principles which had not only made 
Great Britain the richest country in the world, but had also 
enabled him (Mr. Seddon) to attain to the Premiership of 
New Zealand and the friendship of Lord Eitcuener and 
Lord Milner. He begged them finally not to allow them- 
selves to be trampled on by anybody. Just as the meeting 
was concluding the purser appear^ in the steerage and 
requested Mr. Seddon to withdraw. Mr. Seddon was much 
displeased, but it is hoped that no disagreeable consequences 
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will follow xipon an incident whicli is deplored by the best Ang. There is a yonng man with her. j 

opinion on board ship. Later in the evening, however, Mr. Gio. {scandalised), A^geia ! ^ ^ 

Seddon was observed to be» engaged in an animated conver- A^ig, Oh, yes, there is. I can’t see his face, but 

Ration with the three Maori Chieftains who act as his body Qio. (triumphantly). Then how do yon know ho ’s young ? 

servants, and before retiring to his state-room he was occu- Luc, Pray don’t interrupt, John. 

pied in testing his boomerangs and polishing his spears. Gio. (crossly). Why shouldn’t I interrupt ? It ’s not your 

Friday , — Startling events have occurred. Early this vision. It’s mine. At least it’s about me. 
morning, while the Captain was in his room, the crew rose want to hear it. ^ ^ 

in revolt, overpowered the oflGicers, and placed Mr. Seddon in Ang. They are sitting together in an arbour, 
chief command. Mr. Seddon made a very eloquent and ing to her the story of Lancelot and Guinevere, 
patriotic speech on the occasion. He is now steering the her. 


At least it ’s about me. And I don’t 


He is read- 1 
He kisses 


ship. A considerable amount of apprehension* prevails. I 
am sending this message without Mr. Seddon’r knowledge. 
He has placed the ship under martial law, and has forbidden 
all communication with the land. 

Later, — The crew have deposed Mr. Seddon, liberated 
their officers, and unconditionally submitted. Mr. Seduon 


Luc, Ah ! 

Gio, (angj^Uy), Who is the feUow'? 

Ang, It is 

[Her lips continue to move, hut no sound comes -from 
them. 

Gio, (disgusted). There, you see ! That ’s always the way 


is now in irons. It is hoped that public opinion in Great with A^tgeIjA’s visions. As soon as she gets to the intere&t- 
Britain md New Zealand will not be unduly inflamed by ing part she becomes inaudible! (Shaking her.) Speak up, 
this treatment of the great Premier. No other course, can’t you? (No result.) It’s no use. When she ’s like that 
unfortunately, was possible. Mr. Seddon preserves his you can’t get a word out of her. (A ring is heard at the 
cheerfulness, and is at this moment composing the speech front door^ That must be Paul and Francesca. (Rising 
which he proposes to deliver to the people of England on fussily.) Ought I to go down and welcome her ? 
landing. Luc. Certainly not. A diit like that. Sit down again. 

— PoQj. Fi^ijjrQEgoA. What a welcome 1 You scowhng 

MR. PUNCH’S NATIONAL DRAMAS. in one corner, Angela gibbering in another. She won’t hko 

V. — The New Paul and Francesca. Rimini. , . ^ ^ ^ 

ri -D j ai. Luc. (tartly). She won t do that under any circumstances, 

n ^ S . Gio. Hush 1 They ’re coming. (Enter Francesca, a Ireezy 

Scene The Palace at Rimim. Giovanni, an unattractive athletic young lady, followed hy Paul, a handsome youth.) 
gentleman of forty, is discovered in conversation with my dear ? 

his sister Luorezia, a lady of severe aspect. Fran. 'Who is this, Paul? 

Lucrezia (in a clear voice). I tell you, JoiiN, you ’ve made Paul (shamefacedly). This is my brother, Giovanni. 
a mistake. Fran, (shaking hands). I had no idea Paul had a brother. 

Giovanni (tearfully). Don’t depress me, Lucrezia. I won’t How secretive of him 1 [Gio. gasps. 

bear it. ^ ^ Paul (introducing). My sister Lucrezia. (The two ladies 

Luc. It is for your good. What business has a man of how frigidly.) This is my brother’s old nurse Angela. She 

your age to marry a young girl like Francesca ? And to is bhnd. 

send Paul to personate you 1 How imprudent 1 Fran. A nurse ? And blind ? What a very odd arrange- 

Oio. If I hadn’t sent Paul she mightn’t have accepted me. ment 1 Wasn’t it very inconvenient ? 

Paul is a very handsome feUow. ^ Gio. (with hiUer emphasis). It was I 

Luc. What will she say when she finds out the trick Luc. (politely). I hope you like the Palace ? 

that ’s been played her ? Fran. It w^ do very nicely, when Paul and I have made 

Gio. It will be too late for her to say anything then. a few alterations. 


Luc. That ’s true. But she won’t like it. Qio. (annoyed). You and , ! 

Gio. (Jretfully). You ’re very depressing, Lucrezia. Ah yes, of course. 

Lmc. I don’t mince matters. Fran. We have had a chan 

Qio. (pettishly). You needn’t make a virtue of it. I prefer lightful travelling companion, 
them minced. (A sound of tip-tapping is heard outside in 

the corridor.) Confound ! There ’s Angela. Qio. (eagerly). What did he 

Luc. (severely). I think you might speak more kindly of Fran. The story of Lane 

your old nurse, especially as she ’s blind. 

Gio. (peevishly). That ’s just it. How would you have Luc. Ah I 
liked a blind nurse ? I remember she never could find my Paul (hastily). Hadn’t you 
bottle when I wanted it, and once she gave me some rats’ off your hat, fWncesoa ? 
bane in mistake for Gregory’s Powder and nearly killed me. Fran. Thoughtful person ! 
(Qrumhling.) Besides, she ’s always seeing visions about me. 

It ’s most uncomfortable. Lwc. (scandalised). Well, r 

Luc. Here she is. ^ ^ Qio, (^breaking ovl). Yes, i 

[Enter Angela, tip-tapping across the room. Paul. Wbat is too had ? 
Good morning, child. Gio. Your letting her kiss ■ 

Qio. (sulkily). Ohild I My dear Angela, I ’m forty. Paul. Of course she kisses* 


Any. Not to me, child. Only four. (Ecstatically.) You ’ll to me. You forget that, 
never be more than j^our to me ! Qio. That ’s true. Sti 

I {She stands mite still, and glares sightlessly at nothing. Paul. You oughtn’t t( 
Qio. (nervously). You ’re not going to have a fit now, you. 

AnOvELA ! ^ G'io. She must he told 

Not a fit, cMd— a vision. (Giovanni groans.) I Paid (^ghing). Poor^ 
W a ^1 coiniag into your house. Gio. Will you underta 

; up her ears). Franoesoa ! Paul. Thank you. N 


Gio. (annoyed). You and.PAUi.? (Recollecting himself) 
Ah yes, of course. 

Fran. We have had a charming journey. Paul is a de- 
lightful travelling companion. He reads divinely. 

[Paul blushes. 

Oio. (eagerly). What did he read to you ? 

Fran. The story of Lancelot and Guinevere genera^^^ 

[Gio.’s gaw falls. 

Due. Ah I 

Paul (hastily). Hadn’t you better go upstairs and take 
off your hat, Franoesoa? 

Fran. Thoughtful person ! (Kisses him.) Perhaps I had. 

[Fait gaily. 

Luc. (scandalised). Well, really 1 

Qio. (Jbreaking ov£). Yes, it ’s too had altogether. 

Paid. Wbat is too had ? 

Qio. Your letting her kiss you in that way. 

Paul. Of course she kisses me. She thinks she’s engaged 


Oio. That ’s true. Still, kisses — 

Paul. You oughtn’t to mind. After all she thinks I’lr 
you.^ 

’ Oio. She must he told at once. 

Paul ^ghing). Poor girl 1 I suppose she must. 

Oio. Will you undertake it ? 

Paid. Thank you. No. I will leave it to you. 
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Gio, 1 tliink you ouglit to. After all 
you deceived her. 

Paul, Yes, hut the idea was yours. 
You ’re responsible. 

Gio. Will she he much upset ? 

Paul. She’ll cry a good deal, I 
expect. Thinh of the disappointment. 
After fancying she was going to marry 
me, to find after all she ’s only engaged 
to you! 

Gio. (fretfully). Dear, dear, why on 
earth didn’t I t&nk of all this when I 
sent you to Ravenna in my place ! 

Paul. Can’t say. Too stupid, I sup- 
pose. Here she is. 

{Enter Francesca. 

Fran.(going overtoPAVl). How solemn 
you look, dear ! 

[Kisses him on forehead. 

Gio. (loinoing). Don’t do that ! 

Fran, (surprised). Don’t do what ? 

Gio. Don’t kiss Paul. I don’t like it. 

Fran. He does. (Kisses him again.) 
And I ’m engaged to him. 

Gio. (sulkily). You ’re not. You ’re 
engaged to me. 

Fran, (sharply). Nonsense. I ’m en- 
gaged to Paul. 

Gio. Only as my proxy. You’re 
engaged to me really. 

Fran, (turning to Paul fiercely). Paul ! 
Is this true? 

Paul (weakly). Well, yes, Francdesca. 
In point of fact it is. 

Fran, (furious). You little wretch ! 

[Takes step towards him. He 
retreats. 

Gio. So, my dear, as you ’re going to 
marry me 

Fran, (turning upon him savagely). 

" I am not going to marry you ! 

Paul (to Giovanni). I told you she| 
wouldn’t give me up without a struggle. 

Fran, (aunnging round on hirn). Give 
you up ! Oh, if I could only get at 
you now ! 

[Darts toicards him. He hastily puts 
tahle ietween himself and her. 

Gio. Keep your temper, my dear. 
You can’t get out of manning me now. 

Fran. Can’t I ! (Making a rush at 
him. He dodges behind sofa.) li you 
come near me I ’U scratch your eyes 
out. 

Gio. (with obvious sincerity). I don’t 
want to come near you. I give you up. 
Marry Paul if you like. 

Paul (apprehensively). Shall I like 
that ? 

Fran, (raging). I shall marry neitlier 
of you. I shali go and live in a flat in 
Rimini and do typewriting. 

Gio. (much relieved). Do, my dear, do. 
(Insinuatingly.) Take Luobezia as a 
chaperon — to oblige me. 

Fran, (snappishly). I don’t wish to 
oblige you. And modern young ladies 
do not require chaperons. I shall start 
at once, [Exit defiantly. 

(Curtain) 
















Ci- w 

Atuowus Wife. “Mb. Dunnbr has oallbd aoain for that money you owe. I wjse 

YOXr ’D see about it, OB SOMETHING DREADFUL WILL HAPPEN. Hb SAYS HE WON’T WAIT 
—ANY— LONGER— AS— TIME— IS— MONEY !” 

Cdkn Euebamd. “So it ib, my love. I’d forgotten. Tell him I’ll pay him— in 


A ROUNDEL OF SPRING’S CAPRICE. 

A WEEK a^o the hiUs were dad 
With fingering winter’s frost and 
snow. 

And London shivered, chill and sad 

A week ago. 

Then came transition. Who could know 
What was the climate’s latest fad, 

Or if in furs or straws to go ? 

TiU, now its whim it is to add 
Summer’s unlooked-for scorch and 
glow, 

We fain would feel the cold we had 

A week ago. 

“ Sentiment at Cheltenham College.” 
— ^The Principal of Cheltenham College 
decreed the abolition of theCoHegeiibhon 
of red and black squares. Thereupon 


came protests, published in Printing 
House Square, to. Basil Soulsbi wrote 
indignantly “objecting to the Princi- 
pal,” or rather to the principles on , 
which the Principal was acting. He I 
invoked pastmasters and Lord James op 
Hereford, President of the 0. C. C. and 
C. S. He likes the old colours under 
which (all round his hat) he has served. 
He says to tbe present Oheltonian boys, 

“ Nimium ne crede coZoj*i,” and calls on 
them all to nail their ancient colours to 
the mast, and rather dye (their ribbons) 
than surrender ! A brave soul ’s 
SouLSBY ! Would he enlist all Chel- ^ 
tonians on his side in this question:? 
Isn’t it dangerous to the State to make 
all Cheltonians “Ribbon Men,” with 
Lord James of Hereford at their head ? 
We jpausefor a reply ! and do not much 
care if none be forthcoming. 
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HOW TO TREAT CATS. 

{Dedicated to the Editors of Mr, Punches 

esteemed Contemporary “ Our Gats,^^) 

It is reasonable to suppose that many 
householders enjoying the priviloge of 
keeping a Cat are greatly disturbed in 
mind as to the right method of treating 
so precious an' animal. To reassure 
them, I would remark that the idea of 
a Cat needing any special care- and 
attention is a complete fallacy. The 
ordinary manner of treating a beloved 
wife or child is really all that is 
I necessary. 

I For the night, a feather bed with 
good blankets in a fair-sized room 
]^cing south is ample accommodation. 
I ne^ hardly say that a supply of food 
and drink would, of course, be regu- 
larly maintained in tliis apartment ; the 
Cat’s owner himself sleeping on the 
edge of the under-mattress, prepared 
to ofEer assistance or refreshment as 
required. 

Many Cats enjoy a good game about 
four o’clock in the morning, so the 
owner must be ready with ail assort- 
ment of corks, balls, or screws of paper, 
and help to make the performance a 
soecess. Should the Oat at this hour 
pMer a frisk in the garden, the owner 
will nateaHy accompany her to share 
her apprte, protect her from foes, or 


rescue her from any dangerous situa- 
tion, such as the top of a wall or high 
tree. 

With regard to diet, the merest 
necessaries of life are sufficient for this 
accommodating animal. A whiting, a 
lemon sole, the breast of a roast chicken, 
are wholesome and even acceptable as 
her ordinary fare ; while, for a variety 
between meals, a new-laid egg or a 
bowl of Bouillon will occasionally take 
her fancy. They are at any rate worth 
offering. 

Milk fresh from the cow is her simple 
beverage, a saucer of which should be 
placed in every room in the house, and 
renewed hourly in case it should become 
sour or rendered offensive by smuts, 
dust or flies. A Cat will occasionally 
fancy a draught of water, but this 
should be scrupulously boiled, to guard 
against danger from microbes. 

Should a Cat, in spite of this simple 
rule of life, contract a cold or other 
ailment, attempt no remedies yourself, 
but send at once for the doctor. In 
case of kittens, his daily attendance for 
a week or so will be absolutely necessary. 
No trifling or delay can be permitted at 
such a season. 

All kittens should be carefully pre- 
served-, and homes ultimately secured 
for^them in wealthy families of proved 
integrity. 


THE FOLLY OP THE SERPENT. 

[« Daring exoiyations at the Eynsburg Brick- 
yard near St. Neots an excellent epeoimen of the 
fossil backbone of a sea lizard or sea serpent about 
dye feet long has just been found in Oxtord clay at 
a deptih of 17 feet from the suiface^ A number of 
antiquarians haye already inspected the fossl, 
which it is expected will shortly he despatched to 
the Britdsh Museum .” — The Sunday 

Great Serpent of the Sea, you act 
A part that does you little credit ; 

We ’d doubt the tale but for the fact 
’Twas in a Sunday sheet we read it. 
We pictured you, if ever found, 

A watery monster, grim, colossal. 

And you appear, from underground. 
Five paltry feet of lifeless fossil ! 

We ’ve done with you. With deep 
regret 

We own you one of youth’s delusions, 
Though gladly we ’d have loved you ytt 
And blamed our own ill-judged con- 
clusions. 

But you have cut us to the core ; 

You contravene all laws of reason 
By coming three clear months before 
Your proper time— the SiUy Season ! 


Female Official {to candidate for 
the King's Dinner). Are you an ab- 
stainer ? 

Candidate. No, mum, I ’m a French 
polisher ! 
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CIRCUMSTANCE. 

(A humVIe imitation of M. Maetcrlinch's 
style in Ms new volvmc, ^^Tho 
Buned Temple.^') 

4G. 

Therefore — for to tliis point we liave 
come in something less than thirty pages 
— what is and what is not are apart, with 
a gulf of dire mystery between. Butter- 
cups grow, spangled rockets climb, 
incandescent to the vault of heaven, 
pinpricks — aye, and knife-gashes — ^rend 
the silk of the aeronaut, else inviolable. 
Sunt nobis mitia jpoma^ as the Eoman 
said, sunt nobis mitia poma. But if 
that which is lurks in the present issue ; 
if what is to be treads, tremulous, on 
the skirt of the past ; if, in a word, the 
whole scheme of agglutinate conglome- 
ration is forever and irremediably inter- 
penetrative, perforce we pause and ask : 
what remains? To eat, to drink, and 
then again to eat — thus past and present 
are merged in one explicit whole. And 
to keep the heart clear, the drains 
flushed, and the nebular hypothesis in 
the waistcoat pocket— may not this be 
the highest wisdom ? 

47. 

I knew a man who had a dog. The 
man lived in one of two houses. In 
the other house lived another man. 
The dog of my friend barked. The 
nights were dear, and the moon shone. 
When the moon shone brightest, the 
dog barked loudest. Close to the houses 
there were shops. In the shops air-guns 
were on sale. My friend came to me in 
trouble. He had a dim presage of im- 
pending evil. The moon shone, and the 
dog barked. And then .... then the 
moon shone and the dog barked no 
more. But still the moon shone. My 
friend told me so, and he is incurably 
accurate. And this is not a French 
exercise, but an illustrative interlude, 
full of point when considered in connec- 
tion with the 46 preceding paragraphs, 
and the 60 or so which will come after. 
Eemember, then, this word — the moon 
shone. 


For, after all, shrimps are not found 
in water-bottles, nor snails on tree-tops. 
Interfused with the subjectivity of the 
absolute is the one §reat, vehement, 
abiding law — he who %8 late is not in 
time. And gazing at the abyss of the 
sky, lurid with constellations to half 
the world invisible, compact of mystery 
ineluctable, swarming with entities un- 
imagined and unimaginable — ^what shah j 
the plain man do but gasp, and thank 
the gods when he sees at length a full- 
stop lurking somewhere in the distance ? 
Because the task of apprehending happi- 
ness is based upon the same, or, if not, 
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Barb&r, “ YovB ’air’s oettinu very thin on the top, Sir. I shoxtli) recommend 
OTTE "Wash.” 

Oustomer, “Mat I ask ip that invigorating liquid is what toxt have been in the 
habit op using*” [Dead sifenee. 


otherwise. Oh, strange enigma I For 
to pale pills the least pallid of pink 
people win come anon, j 

49. 

What, ask ^ you, am I driving at ? 
Ignorant of this you are ; myself per- 
haps not ignorant the less. And yet, 
when we have journeyed together, you 
and I, through another three-score pages 
of this essay, who can say that we may 
not chance upon some glimmer of light ? 
Nor, at the worst, will it irk you to 
have communed with intellectual mag- 
nitude — you, the petty, the unillumined, 


with me, the master-mind. So forward ! ; 
The worm is on the lawn ! 

SO. 

By an apotheosis of fervid crystallisa- 
tion [Coetera desunt. 


The Premier of New Zealand, who is 
very much en hidenee (as on tour), is 
dearlynotgivento Seddon-tarry pursuits. 

[This represents a budget of contri- 
butions from esteemed correspondents, 
all of a similar character. After this, the 
lessSed-don the subject the better. — E d.] 
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MACTE YIRTUTE 1 i 

The amusing author of ‘ ‘ An Onlooher’s Notebook 
writes as follows of his countrymen : — “ America was strong 
and Spain was weak, so we hacked America for all we^ were 
worth. We believed that France was weak and we tried to 
pick a quarrel with her over Fashoda. The Armenians 
were a feeble folk and we would not move a finger to save 
them from massacre. . . .We were told that the South 
African Ptcpublic had lost the power of fighting— and we 
are learning our lesson.” On the title-page of the volume 
appears a quotation from vSydney Smite : “ Another pecu- 
liarity of the Eussells is, that they never alter their 
opinions ; they are an excellent race, hut they must he tre- 
panned before they can he convinced, 

In vain are the Patriot’s rage 

And the Jingo’s absurd ebullitions, 

You may wipe them from History’s page, 

They are driven from ah their positions, 

In vain were their efforts to hustle 
That hero, G. W. E-ss-ll ! 

Henceforth you wih notice each day 
How his great reputation is growing. 

At the club you ’h hear everyone say 
He ’s a person extremely worth knowing, 

While the man in the street and the bus ’U 
Bow low to G. W. E-ss-ll. 

When Mr. Lloud Jawge in a speech 
Eejoices our armies are smitten, 

And his passionate periods reach 
The uttermost corners of Britain, 

Amid the applause and the bustle 
You ’ll notice Q. W. E-ss-ll. 

And when, as whl chance now and then, 

The friends of the soldiers who ’ve bled, 

Being brutal and barbarous men, 

Tlmow bricks at the orator’s head. 

This wicked employment of muscle 
Will be checked by G. W. E-ss-ll. 

Nor is it the Boer alone 
Who counts on this writer’s protection, 

' Every nation, it seems (save his own). 

Is sure of Ids constant affection ; 

Yes, anyone wranghng with us ’U 
Be backed by G. W . E-ss-ll ! 

If perchance the Armenian bold 
Eevolt from the ravening Turk, 

Great Britain will sharply be told 
She must back the poor man in his work, 

And if, she declines, what a fuss ’ll 
Be made by G. W. E-bs-ll ! 

Should England some day have to fight 
With one of the Peoples about her, 

This statesman will weep with delight 
If {the enemy’s forces should rout her. 

Neither threat nor entreaty nor cuss ’U 
Melt Mr. G. W. E-ss-ll ! 

Such views may appear rather strange 
When uttered in British Dominions, 

But it seems there ’s no hope of a change 
In these very obnoxious opinions 
Till somebody, during a tussle, 

Contrives to trepan Mr. E-ss-u. ! 


OPERATIC NOTES. 

Saturday, May 24.— To record the success of Melba in 
Puccini’s La BoMme would be, at this date, somewhat belated, 
were it not that this light-comedy opera, with its tragic 
finish, win, it is probable, be repeated several times during 
the present season, with the same cast, which it would be 
very difficult to improve. La BoMme may be admitted, 
musically, as a gem, not precisely of the very first water, 
but anyway the setting of it in the Covent Garden Opera 
House would be overpowering were it not, first and fore- 
most, for Madame Melba, whose Mimi is perfection in 
singing, and very near it in acting. Then Cauuso is excel- 
lent as Rodolfo; Messrs. Scoiti, Gilibert, and Jouenet most 
amusing as the Bohemian trio ; and Fritzi Scheff delightful 
as the capricious Musetta in the capital scene of the revels 
at the Fair, so full of “ go ” and so well stage-managed. 

On this particular night everything, up to the time 
of the commencement of this Act, had been almost too 
bright to last, and so it was not surprising to find that the 
electric light suddenly went out (probably it had a pressing 
appointment elsewhere), and so Mancinelli, the Eight 
Man-cinelli in the right place, pulled up short and awaited 
the return of the “ Light that Failed.” Then Melba, having 
breathed her last as Mimi, came up fresher than ever as 
Lucia, and as mad as a Hatter’s wife (lunacy must run in 
the Hatter’s family, of course), sang the celebrated Seena 
Anvelliana from The BAdc of Lammermoor, to the great 
delectation of everybody present. This programme, whenever 
repeated with this cast, is strongly recommended by the 
Faculty, though if it could be varied with another short 
opera, say Pagliacci, instead of lunatic Lucians melodious 
wanderings, just for a change, the attraction would be 
great. 

Monday, — On the Wagner Cycle again. Siegfried* 
Pennarini improving. Van Eooy, The Wanderer, excellent : 
and Bispham, as Aloemch, eminently satisfactory. Having 
done it aU before, no more at present on this subject. And 
only observing that Melba, as Mimi, the very Bohemian 
girl, was once again all our fancy had already painted her, 
and that Lucia di Lammermoor was “ not in it ” with Mimi 
(being omitted from the programme), we “pass along, 
gents, please,” to 

Friday, — Die Meister singer. In honour of day on which 
the King has lately elected to have been bom. National 
Anthem opened proceedings at somewhat intemperate hour 
of 7 P.M. Ministerial and other Birthday banquets accounted 
for absence of the flower of English naale Intelligence, and 
house looked as if it needed filling up. Having performed 
that function for myseK at leisure, I only arrived just in 
time to anticipate the Queen’s appearance, and so had 
misfortune to miss great finale of First Act, usually expur- 
gated at Covent Garden. Am given to understand that it 
was the best piece of work so far in the Wamerian Season. 

Second Act, for which I can vouch, saw van Eoot at his 
bravest. How the Nurembergers could sleep through his 
sonorous utterances and then consider themsdves disturbed 
by relatively negligible warbling of comic minstrel is one 
of those enigmas that are of the essence of Operatic art. I 
don’t know whose boots Van Eooy (as Eans Sachs, cobbler) 
was supposed to be mending ; but when, with eye on Con- 
ductor, he beat time, as with an anvil stroke, to serenader’s 
air, it was a sole-breaking business, and it seemed to me 
as if bang went Sachspence every time. Deferred assistance 
at Third Act till next Thursday, when Die Meist&rsinger'WiR 
be repeated with identical cast ; but gathered before leaving 
that Herr Kraus as Walther fully deserved to win his Eva 

K by Mme.^ Suzanne Adams), even if Van Eooy took 
^JLe in the judgment of aU other Adams and Evas in 
the house.* 
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POETIC “NUMBERS.” 

[No fewer thaa 1,047 poets have sent in Corona- 
tion odes for the prizes which QooiL Words 
announced some mon^ ago,] 

CiNics, preaching sure decline 
In our commerce, manners, laws, 
Over-eager to define 
Wliat tlie symptom, wliat the cause, — 
Does not affiuence of Song 
Show an empire’s going strong? 

No more need to he afraid 
Rhyme and rhymesters will decay 
When the Muse withdraws her aid 
From her sons who sing to-day : 
Britain’s nest (consult Qood Words) 
Swarms with unfledged singing birds ! 

When our Kipling’s task is through, 
May not one of these arise 
Who win demonstrate anew 
How the patriot’s art relies 
For its colour and effect 
On the Cockney dialect ? 

May there not he one as well^ 

Who at ambling pace will jog. 
Seeking half the poet’s spell 
In the florist’s catalogue ; — 

One who will recall the days 
When our Alfred wore the bays ? 

“HERE LIES ” 

(“ There and Backt^* a vaAation on an 
did theme played on the Lyra Inno- 
eentiumt at Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre,) 

Mr. Charles Hawthet, who has a 
epicialitS ^^in partihus infidelium^^ 
(“ These be your Christian husbands ! ” 
as old Bhylock observes), is now giving 
us another variant of the farcical liar 
familiar to playgoers, and it is almost 
superfluous to add that he makes of 
William Waring the most absurd, help- 
less, hopeless, mirth -provoking dissem- 
bler that, in the given circumstances, 
can possibly be imagined. William 
Waring does not want to He, he is not 
an adept at deceit, but he has been 
placed by his providential author, Mr, 
George^ Aruss, in such a position as 
makes it compulsory on him to follow 
the excdlent example of such precedents 
as have been afforded him by The (pre- 
vious) lAara at the Criterion, and by 
the heroes of Le Mari h la Gampagne^ 
Saucy Sally, Madame Mongodin, et toute 
la houtique, to recall whose names re- 
quires no great effort of memory. But 
every one of those pastmasters in the art 
of lying had some method in their 
madness, and in each case the principal 
sinner, having made his own bed for 
himseli, was forced to lie on it, and to 
continue lying until released by the 
dexterous First Cause of all his miseries 
who arbitrarily forced him to throw off 
the habit of lying and deposit his suit, asa 
sacrifice, at the feet of “ Nuda Veritas,'* 



OYOLING NOTE. 

**A FREE WHEEL.” 


Immensely funny is Mr. Bawtrey, and 
also Mr. Arthur Williams as Eenry 
Lewson the lesser Har. It is a con- 
siderable tribute to the art and* popu- 
larity of Messrs. BEawtrey, the two 
Arthurs, Williams and Playfair, and 
Littledalb Power that they can keep 
the house in roars of laughter from 
beginning to ^ end with their stage- 
business at highest pressure, and by 
their inimitably droU rendering of the 
author’s easy-going and sharp dialogue. 

Were it taken at any other pace than 
the bewilderingly ratthng one at which 
all concerned in it go a-head at such 
tip-top speed as to render the words 
not infrequently unintelligible, thus 
causing the breathless audience to rely 
[almost entirely upon the rough-and- 



There is some doutHas to whether or not the 
English Flag will fly aohe masts of the ships of 
the * Combine.’ Daily 

Our Flags (not pavement) Artist sug- 
gests THAT there is A POSSIBILITY OF A 
Coronation Flag as above with a portrait 
^ F Pierpont Morgan thrown in. 


tumble of the old pantomime “spiU- 
and-pelt” business ^s in those scenes, 
for example, where the waiter, capitally 
played by Mr. Littledale Power, is 
chucked about and almost flattened 
out on the floor), the piece would 
indubitably come to the ground as does 
the shuttlecock when one of the nimble 
players misses his stroke. 

The ladies, Miss Helen Macbeth and 
Miss Hjenrietta Watson, representing 
the confiding wives, enter into the spirit 
of the play thoroughly, and the clever 
way in which they deal with what 
might have been a dangerously deHcate 
situation (that is, when they are both in 
deep mourning for their husbands, sup- 
posed to be drowned) is rewarded, at 
the finish of their scene, with a round 
of well-merited applause. 

No small amount of the success is 
due to Miss Beatrice Ferrar, who, as 
“ quite the lady ” in a somewhat equi- 
vocal position, acts with all the verve 
and entrain that the part (not likely 
to be a very sympathetic one with the 
audience) requires. 

Mr. Playfair’s Scotch dialect is per- 
fect; by which I mean that as with 
only “ grreat deeficoolty ” I could make 
out a few words of his utterances here 
and there, I conclude that he must be 
the very spit of the canny and, to me, 
hopelessly unintelligible Scot. IntelH- 
gible or uninteUigible, his rendering of 
the character is immensely amusing. 

Miss Lydia Raohel, as the usual 
impossible domestic of farcical play, 
contributes her fair share to the general 
success, as does Mr. Lyston Lyle, ap- 
pemng in the character of Guy 
Grinling, one of the ancient dramatic 
family of good old uncles, generous, 
genial millionaires, who have appeared 
in ferces from time immemorial. So, 
this piece, the latest modern variety of 
The Liar, with Mr. Charles Haw'IREY 
and his brisk company keeping the game 
alive, has come to stay for some Httletime. 

Field-Marshal Punch compliments Mr. 
Raven-Hill, of his own Artistic Staff, 
on his work in “ Our Battalion, heing 
some slight impressions of his Majesty's 
Auxiliary Forces in Gamp and Else- 
where," pubHshed at the official residence 
of F. M. Punch, 10, Bouverie Street. 
There is a breadth of treatment and a 
humorous dash and go ia the sketches 
that render them so irresistibly comic 
as to be equally appreciated by the 
military man with special experience 
and by the civilian without any. 

Old Metropolitan Lady {who has read 
dhout the West Indian disasters, 
perusing poster of Cricket Edition). 

I “Collapse of Surrey!” Well, what 
next I 
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ON EPSOM DOWNS. 


‘*Get onto ’is neon, like me, Halfeed, an’ they’ll take us foe jockeys » ” 


MR. PUNCH’S NOTES AND 
QUERIES. 

(A Peep into the Future,) 

II. 

“Now WE shan’t be long ” (30th S. 
viii. 276). — This historic speech I have 
always understood was made by the 
Cunard Company at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, when asked to 
join the Shipping Trust engineered by 
the electrician of St. Paul’s, Mr. Piee- 
PONT Morgan, who in his spare time 
dabbled in finance. Properly written, 
the phrase ran “Now we shan't be- 
long.” F. L. M. 

This saying originated at the be- 
ginning of the Salisbury Ministry of 
1900, when Mr. Banbury succeeded tbe 
Earl of Berks (then Mr. Walter Long) 
as President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and, in his determination to 
remedy some of the defects of his pre- 
decessor, took for the motto of himself 
and his colleagues the words, “Now 
we shan’t be Long.” Aertex. 

Ranji’s Hook (30th S. viii. 49). — 
This curious phrase, which frequently 
occurs in helles lettres circ, ann, 1900, 
has hitherto baffled the research of all 
inquirers. I was for some time inclined 
to attach a geographical signification 
to it — cf. “ Hook of Holland but am 
now disposed to regard this view as un- 
tenable. There was undoubtedly an 
Oriental potentate of the name of Ranji 
associated with the University of Cam- 
bridge. In virtue of his royal descent 
he was probably a member of King’s, 
and, if so, was almost certainly educated 
at Eton. Now at Eton the term “ Dry 
Bob” was applied to a certain set of 
scholars, presumably in consequence of 
their fondness for dry fly fishing (cf. 
“Bobbing for dace”). Hence I have 
little doubt that “ Ranji’s hook ” was a 
piscatorial implement invented by this 
Ranji. a, L. 

Tabs (30th S. viii. 423). — To trace 
the word “tab” to its source is no 
easy matter. According to Primrose's 
Guide to Metaphor it is an abbreviated 
form of Tabemade ; but there are 
alternative solutions. Tabloid, tabby, 
tabinet, all might have been thus con- 
densed. In the British Museum, how- 
ever, will be found a cardboard case 
containing certain white tubes filled 
with an aromatic fibre — presumably to 
keep them distended — and bearing the 
touching legend, “5a penny.” Can 
there be any connection between Tubes 
and Tabs ? I fear not, as the market 
price of Tubes at that period was 
notoriously twopence. J. Carreras. 

Crook (30th S. viii. 88).— Can any- 
one explain why a word originally 
signiMng a brittie piece of earthenware 
1 should be applied as a term of endear- 


ment to horses and men ? Perhaps the 
due is to be found in the phrase “a 
crock of gold.” Or can the term be an 
abbreviated form of Crockett, a famous 
moss-trooper whose name was a terror 
to every Kailyard in Galloway ? 
Crockett, who was a sort of northern 
Dick Turpin, owned a magnificent Irish 
himter called Cleg Kelly, for whom he 
showed such a touching solicitude that 
in hot weather he invariably provided it 
with a lilac sun-bonnet. ^ His followers, 
who were almost equally cdebrated, were 
Anthony Hope the Hermit, Maid Marion 
Crawford, Friar Raphael Tuck, Will 
Hewlett, A. P. Wait-Tyler, and Major 
Pond. W. R. N. 

Tay Pay (30th S. viii. 314).— This 
nickname was applied, I have heard my 
grandfather say, to a penurious Scotch 
member of Parliament named M. A. P. 


O’Connor at the end of the Nineteenth 
Century, whose constant phrase when 
asked to undertake any enterprise was 
“ What ’s tae pay ? ” B. T. R. 


New Poem by The Only Kipling, 
“ Blithe and Merry ! ” — ^The last verse 
quoted as a specimen in The Times of 
Saturday, viz., “ ’Twixt my house and 
thy house what word can there be,” 
then (3rd line), “Since thy house to 
my house,” and (4th line), “ My house 
to thy house,” and so on, reminds 
us, so far, of the ancient nursery 
jingle, “ Taffy was a Welshman,” &c., 
when “Taffy came to Trfy house,” and 
“I went to Taffy's house.” “A plague 
on both your houses ! ” as William hath 
it. The Kiplinmte poem is “a con- 
tribution to the Navy League Guide to 
the Naval Review.” 
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THE DERBY. TEMP. EDWARD YE FYRSTE. 

(Fmm the Ba/y^rim, Ta;pesl'ry,) 


HINTS FOE AMATEUR 
THESPIANS. 

Of Gaablng the Parts, — ^Let tlie csom- 
pany scramble for them. A matron in 
the prime of Kfe will nsually take the 
youthful heroine, and give the lover to 
the boy with the nicest manners. 
Should she have daughters who have 
put their hair up she may possibly be 
persuaded to retire in their favour 
and exercise a mild surveillance from 
the position of first old woman. A 
gentleman with a slight facial resem- 
blance to any leading actor of the day 
will, of course, play his parts. Nothing 
further is required. 

Of Bekearsals, — ^These should not be 
overdone. Immediately after dinner — 
to which the whole company 
must be invited — ^will be found 
the best time for them. If the 
stage-manager is so ignorant 
of amateur theatricals as to 
prohibit general conversation 
in the dbrawing-room whilst 
the rehearsal is proceeding >tf****3 

(so far as the furniture wifi 'mK? 

permit), Ping-popg tables 
may be arranged in the hall ^ 

for ‘tliose who are waiting for 

Khwcues* » V 

0/* i)res8ing, — ^This is a 
Sjetious matter than any 
otlhei: ^rt of the business.- 
mtst look nice, and ^ 
patent leathfir ^ 


shoes, irrespective of his or her sup- 
posed condition in life. 

Of Deportment . — If the period be the 
present, none is necessary. In the re- 
presentation of a past century, you will 
find the manipulation of a sword and 
plumed hat will give to the gentleman 
wearing them a manner sufficiently 
distinctive and unlike his behaviour in 
private life. 

Of Postures . — Any difficulty about 
these may he overcome by perpetual 
motion. To stand altematdy first on 
one leg and then on the other is an 
effective and favourite mode of avoiding 
anything like posing. Love scenes 
should be conducted at arms’ length, in 
order that the audience may be caused 
no anxiety on the score of prospective 
wedding presents. If the curtain does 




‘ STRIKES ONLY ON THE BOX.” 




not come down on the final tableau, 
owing to the prompter witnessing the per- 
formance for the first time, the picture 
need not be held more than five minutes. 

Of Acting . — ^Be particularly natural 
and lady-like (or gentlemanly as the 
case may be), as if you were in your 
own house, or forest glade, or ship- 
wreck, or whatever the scene anay he. 
Never mind the audience — ^their busi- 
ness is to attend to you, and besides, 
they have programmes. 

Confine your remarks 
strictly to the people on the 
stage, in a quiet and con- 
fidential manner. Don’t take 
occasional lapses of memory 
I too seriously. Those in front 

^ I , have come expecting to hear 

\ .1 ij the prompter. He always 

gets a laugh. 

Of Elocution . — ^Leave this 
? l)j(' “to the profession. 


It is rumoured that The 
Mackintosh of Mackintosh 
will have the refusal of a 
Coronation peerage. Title: 
The Earl of Aquasoutdm ? 
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ANYTHING TO OBLIGE. 

Old, Lady, “I wish you would make him go taster, I shall be late for the 

MARKET.^* 

Carrier, “Well, you see, Mum, he always palls on his head ip he trots down- 
hill. He oas^t trot up-hill, for he 's broken-windbd, and if you hurry him on the 

LEVEL HE MOSTLY HAS A PIT OP BLIND STAGGERS, BUT WE’LL TRY IP YOU LIKE, MUM. 
OOME UP, HOSSl” 


A SHORT CRTHSE, 

Monday, — ^Wire from my yachting 
friend, Haultite — “Join ns at Eyde 
Friday for week-end. Will wire yon fully 
later on.” Delightful idea — ^accepted. 

Tuesday, — Ordered Blue serge suit. 
Tried seven shops for “becoming” 
yachting cap. Bought new kit-bag. 

Friday, — No wire from Haultite. 
Wired hun. No reply. Very awkward, 
as last train for Ryde leaves London 
4.65. Very peiralezed, but finally 
decide to go. Wire Haultite again 
— this time to his Club at Ryde, 
giving time of my airiyal. Hope I 
shan’t excite remark in my nauti- 
cal get u]^ Anive Ryde 8 p.m. 
Look^ for Haultite’s yawl, Erratic, 
Enquire of nautical lounger. Never 
heard of Erratic, Was it a Thames 
barge ? No ? — ah, then he didn’t know 
nothing about no Erratic, Leave bag 
in doak room, walk to Club steps. No 
sign^ yacht’s boat. Getting dark, and 
raining. Walk down Pier, and enquire 
Haultite’s Club. “No, Mr. Haultite 
not been there this week.” Begin to 
despair. Fearfully hungry, so dine 
at hotel. Feel better. Walk up Pier 
again. Horribly cold, and raining 
hard. Ten o’clock, and no sign of 
Haultite. Wire his town house. 

D ear I^ultite ! Return hotel, 

and determine to stay night. “Any 
luggage, Sir ? ” asks haR porter, eyeing 
me dubiously. Forgot that. “ It ’s in 
doak room,” I say. “Then it’s too 
late to get it to-night,” he rejoins. 
Confound it ! Compelled to pay in 
advance, having no luggage. Most 
humiliating ! Go to bed miserable. 

Saturday, — ^Wire from Haultite. — 
“ Your fault, old boy. Erratic at 
Southampton.” Frantically look out 
boats. Bolt breakfast and just catch 
steamer for Cowes and Southampton. 
Still panting, I drag out Haultite’s 
wire and peruse it again. Ha! I 
had not read last line — “Will pick 
you up at Ryde ! ” Almost fainted. 
Only c^nce now to get off at Cowes 
and train back. Two hours to wait for 
train. Fume about station. Buy all 
the papers, and several time-tables. 
Train at last. Old lady, looking at my 
cap, offers me ticket to dip. Pass 
on, feeling annoyed. Ryde again. 
Walk up Pier, and stare westwards in 
search of Erratic. Two hours pass. 
Then I make enquiries. “Oh, yes — 
she’s been here this momin’. Boat 
come ashore and was arskin’ for party 
—stout, elderly party, the skipper said 
it was, ’e was lodkin’ for.” (Resolved to 
decrease my tip to skipper.) “And 
then ’e ’urried orf, sayin’ ’e ’d leave a 
message at the Pier ’ead.” Enquired 
Pier head. Note from Haultite. “What 
a queer old buffer you are I ” it began ; 


“you’re always running away from 
us!” I “running away!” Well, if 
that wasn’t addins insult to injury! 
“Mustn’t lose tide, so won’t wait 
now. We’ll pick you up about 
5 P.M. Au revoir, tiU then. Look out 
for us.” Looked out all afternoon. 
Wind dropped light about 3. Lovdy 
day, and I longed to be on water. 
Hired boat, and rowed about. Waited 
on Pier till 7,30; then sorrofwfully 
retired to hotel, dined, and went to bed, 
Sunday , — Early astir. Flat cahn. 
Passed day on Pier, vainly watching 
for Erratic. At 7 p.m. light breeze 
sprang up, and yawl, which had been 
drifting with tide, slowly ^thered 
way and, coming abreast Pier, brought 
up and anchored, Haultite waving arm 


B B 


frantically on deck. Hurrah ! It is the 
Erratic. Boat comes ashore. Luggage 
fetched, and five minutes later I am on 
board — at last! “So sorry, old chap; 
all your fault, of course,” says Haultite, 
cheerily. Suppress desire to murder 

him, and Steward shows me narrow 

shelf with bedclothes on it. “Last on 
board, you see, Sir,” he says apologetic 
cally; “so you take the worst berth.” 
That night, gale sprang up. We pitched 
terribly. Felt far from well. About 

2 A.M. our anchor dragged and we 
travelled, stem foremost, a hundred 

yards, nearly fouling Pier. 

That was the extent of my short 
cruise ; for next morning — ^Monday — we 
had to* land early, and catch 8.50 
boat en route for town. 


TOL. oxxn. 
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TO THE QUEEN. 

[Lines read at a Perfmmanee in aid of the Queen Alexandra 
Fund for Soldiers^ and Sailors^ Families, Oarrick 
Theatre, June 7, 1902.] 

Ladt and Queen ! while still the Hotirs 
That wait &e tarrying feet of Time 
Eehearse their gorgeous pageantry, 

Midsummer's golden masque of flowers — 

If hut the least of graces He 
Within the gifts we bring you here, 

These blossoms of the season's prime 
Whose short remembrance soon must die 
Before the fulness of the year — 

Ah ! take them, frail and overbold. 

Just for the w^th of love they hold. 

A little while, and that high festal Day, 

Splendid with all that earfli can pay 
Of loyal duty and of royal dowers, 

Shah see you throned and crowned 
Beside your Sovereim Lord and ours ; 

When, loud above the anthem’s solemn sound, 

The roar of guns and England’s myriad voice, 
like thunder roUed across a cloudless sky, 

Proclaims him Kino by God’s own choice, 

You, by the King’s, his Queen. 

Now, ere the spell of that tumultuous scene, 

Ere yet an Empire’s universal cry 
Drown and efface 

The homage of the individual heart. 

Here, in this alent breathing-space, 

Quietly let us speak our thought and say 
That as for us, who look beyond the show 
Of Majesty’s array. 

And read your nature, not untaught in grief, 

How easily moved by others’ woe ; 

Your tears, for humbler loss, how quick to start. 
Your hands, how swift to lend relirf — 

For us, though dear we hold your fame, 

Not any crown nor throne. 

Nor no new pomp of queerdy pride, 

Nor swords that flash salute where Princes ride 
Among your retinue ; nor banners blown 
Above a wondering world’s acclaim 
Round all our seas, from shore to utmost shore — 
Can ever make us love you more, 

Or serve you gladlier than we serve to-day. 

Such thou^ts we have of you this hour. 

Lady and Qtjeen 1 who keep your power 
Oyer a nation’s common heart 
Fixed by the right of Love to reign ; 

Playing, as now, your gentle part, 

Attim^ to pity, touched by pain ; 

And this one prayer to God we lift 
That He, Whose guardian hand has been 
Ever our strength by stormy ways, 

Whose Word has bidden War to cease 
In this the month that crowns you Queen, 

Shall not withdraw His crowning gift, 

But grant you stdl the boon of Peace 

To be about you all your days. 0. S. 


OPERATIC NOTES. 

Wednesday^ June 4. — Eton Festivities, Eatin’ and 
Drinkin’ Festivities, and the Derby Day. Every Etonian 
ought on this day to be cheerful, as the old “Surley” 
part of the programme (so I see by the papers) has 
been omitted. Derby Day generally observed at Covent 
Garden by playing La Favorita as the only appropri- 
ately titled opera; but as the Grand Opera Syndicate, 
coupled with the names of M. AimRE Messager and Mr. 
Neil Forsyth, had evidently received the “steaight tip” 
as to Sceybre bdng “nowhere,” the Favourite was not 
brought out of the Operatic stable, but instead the sweet 
Lucia, dear to us from childhood’s days and familiar to 
everyone who has “ done time,” and tune, with Oaloott’s 
pianoforte “arrangements,” occupied the bill, the pnma 
d^nna of the evening being Mile. Regina Pacoini.^ A Diva 
aud a Regina ! Startling combination ! Vivat Begina ! and 
indeed tms cantatrice may be welcomed as an acquisition to 
the distinguished operatic company. Graceful in action, 
“slim” — ^not in the Boer Bense-|-in figure, and above all 
true in tone and perfect in execution, tMs Regina is, as the 
comic opera of Dorothy has it, “ Queen of our hearts to- 
night!’^ Not a large house; but appreciative and im- 
mensely enthusiastic, for the new Lucia ^ve them such an 
excellent “taste of her quality” as naade it clear that les 
absents, qui “ont tou jours tort,” were the losers, tempo- 
rarily and tunefully, in this particular case. In the mad 
scene, familiar as it is to all opera ^ers, Regina was 
heartily encored, called and recalled. Signor Caruso was 
very good as the unhappy Edgardo, the audience pay- 
ing mm. the exceptionsd compliment of remaining till 
the finish in order to be quite sure of his “making a 
good end.” Edgardo did not disappoint them ; dying 
melodiously. Signor Soottt, an Italian of Caledonian extrac- 
tion, and therefore the very man for this Northem-Biitannic- 
Walter-Scottian opera, most suitably played and sang the 
part of Enrico, otherwise ^Enery. Orchestra under (con- 
siderable distance under) Signor Manoinelli, first-rate ; and 
the chorus, representing the operatic notion of “Scot and 
lot” (a very good lot), at their best. So ends the Operatic 
Derby Night, notable for the success of Regina Paooini. 

Friday. — Aida; or when in doubt ylay trumps. It is 
a grand opera, requiring grand singing, grand acting, grand 
scenery, and moderately grand dancing. Madame Nordicla, 
like “little Davy” Garriok, who “when in a passion w^ 
six foot high,” rises to every operatic and dramatic 
occasion, and dominates the scene. It is, indeed, a firstr 
rate cast. Madame Kirkby Lunn superb as Egypt’s fair 
daughter; Caruso, as Badames of the Guards (Egyptian), 
“in shining armour clad,” admirably representing the 
aimourous soldier ; Signor Scotti most effective as Amonasro, 
the black King, who knows all the moves on the board; 
M, JouRNET, as The King of Egypt (name and dynasty j 
not mentioned), strongly represented the Monarch with, 
evidently, an excellent constitution ; while M. Plan^on, as i 
Bamphis, gave us his richest, deepest, basso-profundissimo | 
notes, showing how low a H^h Priest could descend if he 
liked. The Iferch of the Trumpets, in Act H., seems to 
pervade the melodies of Act IH. After every Act enthusi- 
astic applause, and the six principals, tired of the recurring 
recalls, varied the monotony of the proceeding by lugging 
in the Merry Manoineui, highly ddighted, and merriOT than 
ever. A grand night of a Grand Opera. Tim Verdi ! 


Rejoioingb. — ^At Melbourne Chief Justice Mauden said 
enthusiastically (but quite sanely, in spite of the lunacy take our pleasures sadly. 

suggested by his name) Aat he “ was proud to bdong to “ Iron Acton Parish Council have resolved to purchase, out 
the race.” The report did not specify what race, but the of the rates, a wheeled biertocommemorate the Coronation.” 
news arrived the day before the Derby. — 'Westhm Daily Press. 
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“WHERE COMMERCE LONC PREVAILS” 

[“To Abtists. — ^Workman’s cottage to let.” — 
Advt, m ‘‘Country Xtfe.**] 

Here wiiere tlie woods are pleasant 
Witk greenery above, 

Here where the gay cock-pheasant 
Crows to his kdy love, 

Where oak trees old and knotted 
Spread wide their welcome shade, 
Behold them round yon dotted — 

The stately homes of Trade. 

This mansion where a Tudor 
Was wont of old to bring 
His royal court — proh pudor! 

Here reigns the Sausage King. 

That heavy pile half hidden 
Amid its wooded hills, 

Whence Norman knights have ridden — 
Is owned by Purple Pills. 

That castle with the banner 
Is kept on tea and hams, 

This noble moated manor 
On marmalade and jams. 

The prince of corset makers 
Is lord of these domains, 

And over those fair acres 
A Bond Street tailor reigns. 

But in this workman’s cottage 
What rustic Strephon shares 
The frugal mess of pottage 
That Phyllida prepares ? 

Here, in the res angusta 
That breaks the stoutest heart, 
lives on his simple crust a 
Poor devotee of Art. 


A SERENADE. 

0 Cook divine, at Number Nine, 

The stars upon your Robert shine, 

But fairer still, amid his tramp, 

The radiance of your area-lamp ; 

For now the precious hour is near 
When he may share your goodly cheer. 
Ah, Liza, give his soul relief ! 

Say, is it rabbit-pie or beef ? 

0 Cook divine, at Number Nine, 
Behold your Robert peak and pine ! 
The heart that beats beneath the blue 
Is empty (and the stomadi, too). 

Then hasten with your bounteous fare. 
And love and hunger both repair. 

Ah, Liza, solve his anxious doubt — 
Say, is it bottled-ale or stout ? 


Dear Mr. Punch, — You may be 
interested to hear the lamentable result 
of a recent act of generosity on my part. 
Sir, I have an aunt. She is not young, 
is in fact verging on old age, and has 
no family save cats, and after all one 
can’t leave one’s property to cats. 
Accordingly I sent her by post a copy 
of last week’s Puneh, carefully marking 
the page which contained certain rules | 



Cheeky Gallery Boy (to Mwmger of email ProvinciaZ Theatre where the hismese has been 
uncoTmrumly bad), ‘*l sat, GuVnoe, you atn't Euioinsr* A pisojb as is in it with this 

’ERE » ” 


for treating cats. Unfortunately just 
above this article appeared a sketch by 
L. R. H.” of a very inferior Highland 
private, in whom a subaltern detected 
a resembhmce to an aunt of his. I am 
now in disgrace. Yours, Nepos. 


An Easy One. — “Twixt my house and 
thy house what word can mere be?.” 
asks Rubyari). Without going very 
deeply into the matter, one would sug- 
gest the word “ and ” as a possible solu- 
tion of the conundrum. 


THE blessings OF PEACE. 

Minor Poet {disturbed in contenvj^a- 
tion by convivial enthusiasts “ pacifick- 
ing ” under his windoio). Ah ! When 
will this Peace be over ? 

From a report of the first Test Match 
in the Birmingham Daily Post we gather 
the following gem of classic erudition : — 
“Leonidas certainly fought no harder 
for Xerxes than Tyldesley did for 
Maolaben and the old country.” This 
is, of course, perfectly true ; but is it 
not somewhat faint praise for Tyldesley? 
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A MUSICAL MAT]1T^:E. 

To those lucky individuals who, on most afternoons, find 
themselTes with a stock of spare time on hand, and would 
spend it to the hest advantage, that is, for their own benefit 
and^ ^pov/r encourager les avteurs [et les compositeurs^, 
a visit to one of Mr. 0. Havden Coffin’s Eecitals at 
Steinway Hall is hereby strongly recommended, with, how- 
ever, the proviso that the entertainment must be at least up 
to die high concert-pitch of excellence attained by the 
Concert Eecital given on Monday, June 2, whereat this 
deponent assisted, to his^ great delectation, shared, without 
diminution of his own enjoyment, by a crowded and alertly 
appreciative audience. 

Mr. Hatoen Coffin sang two songs with breezy titles, 
evidently intended to be accompanied by wind instruments, 
namely, “TTie Windmill” and ^The Bose will Ilow” both, 
as the^ programme stated, Desire ” — ^a composer whose 

name is new to me, but perhaps he wrote the words, as the 
composers appear as ‘‘Tempeklt” (^od Temper-ly) and 
“King,” whose name is, to the music publisher, at once 
suggestive of “Eoyalties.” 

Then, later on, Mr. Hayden (why drag in the Coffin on so 
livdy an occasion?) sang to perfection “A Land of Eose^” 
(still, like Love, “among the roses”), then “Li/e,” and 
“A Song of Gladness” all by Teresa del Eiego, who, already 
a chamnng composer, proved herself likewise so sympathetic 
an accompanist, that no one could complain that her thus 
coming forward in proprid persond was Ei-ego-tistical. On 
the contrary, how delightful to be always so harmoniously 
accompanied^ by Teresa through *^Life,” in “A Land of 
Boses” ending, like a swan, with “A Song of Gladness!” 

Maueioe Faekoa was at his best in **Brune ou Blonde” 
and “ G'est mon ami” Mr. Herbert Standing, who walked 
on to the platform in a casual sort of way, as if he had quite 
^ chance heard that something was going on at Steinway 
BWl, and so, being in the nei^bourhood, had just looked 
in, told some capital stories. As the audience took every 
one of them most readily, Mr. Standing, becoming more and 
more astonished at the receptivity of the audience as he 
added to the number of his humorous anecdotes, at last, 
amid loud and prolonged applause, quitted the platform, 
“leaving his tales behind him.” 

Among other sdections, all first-class, including romance 
and serenade by that excellent artiste M. Hollman, passion- 
ately straining his violoncello close to his heart, and affection- 
ately inclining his left ear to catch its lightest tones (thus 
dramatically conveying the idea to the very life of a serenade 
on this instrument under his lady’s window— delightful 
idea! — with a porter to carry the instrument when the 
“ serenade ” should be finished 1), was a skilled performance 
on the violin by a youthful artist, Arturo Tibaldi, followed by 
aKvely scene entitled “AMusical Monologue,” capitally given 
by Mlss Lilian Eld£e, who collaborated with Liza Lehmann 
m its composition ; three telling songs, effectively sung by 
Miss Edith Jefferies ; pd then appeared Mr. Arthur Playfair 
'mthhis marvellously life-like imitations of our popular come- 
^n Chabi;^ Wyndham, of Weedon Grossmith, an excellent, 
though a little too accentuated one of Beerbohm Tree, and 
a superbly absurd reproduction of the style, manner, and 
pecuharities of Mr. Wilson Barrett. Quite a triumph. But 
why dc^sn’t Mr. Playfair bring them all together playing 
in one short piece? Finally,Mr.HAYDEN Coffin, with somewhat 
chasten^ humour, in consequence of the song being better 
smted for stage rendering by a las comigue, and requiring 
more action than could properly be thrown into it on the plat- 
form, sang the huffo <htty, “From rock to rock,” which was 
a ^ in IlGontralandista and then in The Chieftain at the 
Sa^. as a “ Hayden’s Surprise,” “ went ” capitaUv, 
and completed an excelkat entertainment. 


ALL ABOUT THE COEONATTOK 

(2’o Miss Isalella Smith Schuyler, Fifth Avenue, New York 

City,) 

My dear Miss Schuyler, — ^This letter wiH, I hope, catch 
you before you embark on one of your new combination 
ships for this country. *That you should desire to see the 
Coronation Festivities is natural, for you represent what we 
now, I suppose, consider to be the two greatest branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon tree. The Smiths are, of course, an ancient 
British family. Many of them, indeed, are actually domi- 
ciled in this little Island up to the present day, and you 
should have but little difficulty in finding amongst them 
those long-lost relatives of whom you spoke with so fine a 
family feeling in your last letter. As to the Schuylers, do 
we not all know that they are Dutch to the backbone — ^that 
part of them, at least, which is not British to the core in 
virtue of being Smith, — and are we not all of opinion at this 
moment that the Dutch are bound to ns for ever by ties of 
blood and love and friendship, to say nothing of the three 
millions of solid British sovereigns to be granted to them 
in South Africa? It is plain, therefore, that as a Smith 
Schuyler you will have a great welcome when you land on 
these shores. 

You ask for information. Let me proceed to give it. No, 
it is not usual — ^I will not go further thap that — ^for our 
peers to wear their state robes eitiier at dinner or when 
walking or driving in onr Hyde Park. I know no special 
reason for this abstention from ceremony, but I have no 
doubt that the shape and size of the legs of our peerage 
have something to do with it. It has been my privilege to 
gaze upon the bare legs of a Duke while engaged in bestow- 
ing on himself the order of the Turkish bath, and I can 
assure you that they were of exiguous proportions and pain- 
fully deficient in that straightness to which the legs of stage 
Dukes have unfortunately accustomed us. Not to put too 
fine a point upon it, this particular Duke (whose name not 
all the fiery mustangs of your rolling prairies pball drag 
from me) was unquestionably knock-kneed. This physicd 
defect, accentuated as it was by a highly bashful and shrink- 
ing disposition — oh, yes, our Dukes do sh rink , I assure 
you — ^prevented him from taking any pride in the gorgeous 
hose which tradition assigns to his rank, and, as a matter 
of fact, he never wore them. You know, for you have 
studied the matter, how f^ we carry our insular ideas of 
caste and social precedence. If a Duke refuses to wear his 
robes amongst bis friends, how can a Marquis, or an Earl, or 
a Viscount, his inferiors, wear them? I say nothing of 
mere Barons, for they are, as you are aware, the pariahs of 
the peerage, and axe always compelled to "walk backwards 
in the presence of greater peers. In any case, I am afraid 
you will not be able to distinguish our peerage by its robes, 
except perhaps on Coronation Day itself. 

You ask me to provide a peer or two, and at least one Poet 
Laureate for the dinner which yon are good enough to allow 
me to offer you in my humble home. I have already ordered 
them, and anticipate no difficulty in satisfying you. But I 
may, of course, fail to get a peer, and I want to know if in 
that case a Baronet would be any pleasure to you. I have 
two in stock — one large and round and purple, the other 
thin and of a yellowish tinge. The first is of a recent 
creation — something connected with finance and cheques to 
a political party; Ae second, however, dates back to 
James the First, which is as fax as even the best Baronets 
can go. You axe not to bdieve that, as your New York 
Journal declares, there are Baronets in this country who 
still preserve in their ancestral halls the blazon of the red 
hand bestowed upon Ihem by WitiiAM the Conqueror aftei 
the Battle of Hastings. Baronets are quite easy and affable 
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You shall see me slap the purple one 
on the back and call him Tommy, and 
I shall not be committed to the Tower. 

As to Poets Laureate, I think I can 
secure three, one of them being, of 
course, the chief Court Jester. You 
have read Le Roi s^amvse, and have 
become acquainted with Triboulet. 
Well, our Court Jesters are formed on 
the exact model of Triboulet. The 
Lord Great Chamberlain has the care of 
them, and those who like an hour of 
innocent amusement may watch these 
little creatures at play in their garden 
at Buckingham Palace on any fine 
morning between the hours of 10 and 
11 — ^tic^ets to be procured from the 
President of the Board of Works. 

I note what you say about King 
Edward, He is, indeed, ah that your 
fancy can paint him in the best and 
brightest colours, but he does not, as a 
rule, give sittings for Kodak snaps. 
Your request, however, shall be laid 
before him. 

My regards go with this to your 
exc^ent parents. I trust they will enj oy 
their trip under your care. 

Sincerely yours, 

ijiUBED MoNTMORENOY. 


HOBSON AGAIN. 

[Mr. Kttbelik, the famoiis young musioian vRo 
has lately returned from Ameno^ has been giving 
an account of his adyentures in that country. 
**At no place could he entirely escape the ladies. 
.... Tney crowded round him, seized him by 
the lappet of his ooat, tore sprays out of &e 
wreaths presented to hun, and, worst of all, tried 
to kiss him.”] 

From the ^'Daily Male"' — “ During 
his visit to America Sir H-ney Irv-ng 
was never the subject of such a demon- 
stration as he got at the Lyceum on 
Friday night. At the conclusion of the 
performance a dozen fair admirers of 
the famous actor rushed on the stage 
and embraced him heartily. At length 
Sir H-nry was rescued by his fdlow- 
actors, but the attack had been de- 
livered with such Sian that little was 
left him besides his reputation.” 

From the Daily Female," — “A 
unique ovation was awarded the 
popular Q-lb-rt J-ss-p on his return 
to the Pavilion after compiling a cen- 
tury in 55 minutes. A number of 
I ladies, in the ecstasy of admiration, 
rushed towards the famous cricketer, 
and attempted to seize his parapher- 
nalia as souvenirs of the occasion. 
Mter losing his gloves, one jpd, and 
his bat, Mr. J-ss-p succeeded in reach- 
ing the Pavilion.” 

From the same. — We understand 
that Mr. J-ss-p has applied for a warrant 
for the arrest of three of the ladies con- 
cerned, on the charge of assault and 
fet-dass battery. We can only once 
again express our determination to up- 
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AT THE ACADEMY. 

Maud. “Shall wb look in now, Ethel, and see the Slack akjd Wkxtjb men 
Charlie {who has not Ism snjoymg Imnjssl^^ dehgUed wUh the prospect of som^mg EmrVs- 
Oamiy). “ Oh yes, Aunty, let ’s 1” 

ISulseguent dimppoinJtmmi when he finds ordy more pictures. 


hold at all costs the claims of Woman’s 

Ri^ts,” 

From the ^'Morning Monocle" — “ The 
0-L-N-L S-OR-T-RT, on arriving at Birming- 
ham the day before yesterday, was met 
by a large crowd, the female portion of 
which could not be restrained. They 
surrounded the Rt. Hon. Gentleman, 
and congratulated him violently on the 
declaration of Peace. They seized his 
eye-glass and button-hole, and even 
endeavoured to kiss him. Yesterday 
Mr. Ch-mb-R 3 >n, who has been suffering 
from severe shock, was reported to be 
better.” 

Frcmthe Daily Dum-dum." — “ Lord 
K-tch-n-b received a tremendous ovation , 


at Southampton on his return from 
South Africa. The feminine element 
was especially to the fore, and gaVe the 
General an embarrassing time during 
the few minutes before he left for 
Waterloo. The attack was made 
with §reat courage and spirit by the 
Committee of the Ladies’ Society for 
the Propagation of Bridge amongst the 
Boers, who sohcited his patronage, and, 
incidentally, a subscription. Matters 
were approaching a crisis when the 
bugle of a relieving force {i.e., the 
engine-whistle) was heard, and the 
train steamed out to the strains of 
‘ Good-bye, Bertie, must you leave 
us?’” 
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OTJE BOOKING-OFFICE, 

UisiLiKE the “ needy knife grinder,” Mr. Tom Gallon has a 
story to tell, and, “ God bless you ! ” (continuation of adapted 
quotation) he tells it well. In The Dead Ingleby (Hutchinson) 
lie breaks fresh ground, quitting familiar haunts in London 
to visit Paris ^d do a little brigandage in Italy. But he 
takes with him his Cockneys of the Dickens type, who 
disport themselves after their kind, whether in the Champs 
Elysees or in the Alps. The plot of the story is a fine 
theme, the sacrifice of love and fortune by an elder brother 
for the sake of a young^. It is melodramatic, of course. 
But of the good old genuine kind, rarely sampled in these 
days of higher culture. Mr. Gallon’s ingenuity and inven- 
tion are boundless. One dramatic scene follows another in 
quick succession, till the reader, thinking he wiU really go 
to bed now, finds it is already morning and the book finished. 
“ For putting a Gallon of adventure into the Quart pot of a 
six-shilling novel, I ’E back Tom,” says my Baronite. 

The Weatcotes, by A. T. Quillee-Couch (Arbowsmith), is a 
simple story of wMch the first half is told in a manner 
sonaewhat too loitering for any one impatient of details, but 
as it developes, its true pathos and genuine comedy take 
hold of the reader, who will finish the book with a sigh of 
sympathy for the sweet woman of whose gentle life and 
absorbing love this is the seemingly faithful record. 

In a paper entitled Books of To-day and Books of To- 
morrowj issued from Hatchabds, 187, Piccadilly, and edited 
by Arthur Pendents, the Baron comes across this paragraph 
under the heading “ Clippin’ Pages,” purporting to be an 
original notion occurring in “ An Onlooker's Note-look :" — 

“ The Littm Bbothees op the Rich.— T here is an excellent Order of 
Raman Catholic ladies called *The Little Sisters of the Poor,’ who beg 
alms and broken meat from door to door. A graceless but armifling youth, a 
younger son of a great family, used to oall hunself and his congeners ‘The 
Little Brothers of the Rich,’ and declared that their pitifal and destitute 
condition appealed irreslBtibly to the kind hearts of Bei^Tia and Mayfair. 
— iiW.” 

This idea, said to have been “ started by a graceless but 
amusing youth,” is to be found in pages 45 to 48 of Eappy 
Thought hall, published some twenty-five years ago by the 
Proprietors of Punch, and illustrated by the author, who cer- 
taimy, a quarter of a century ago, was not exactly a “ youth,” 
while as to “graceless and amusing” — well, all depends 
whether “ The Onlooker,” who has made use of* the idea in 
his “Note-book” without any sort of acknowledgment, 
intended this description of the writer to be complimentary 
or the reverse. The author of Eappy Thoughts and Eappy 
Thought Eall takes this opportimity, with the Baron’s per- 
mission, of correcting the statement that “ he was a younger 
son of a great family.” He was neither an elder nor a 
younger son ; as a son he was unique. Of Ea'ppy Thought 
EM the copies, in_ consequence of their rarity, are now 
within measurable distance of being priceless. 

“No. 21, New Series — Old Series 1,103.” Such is the 
note on the first page of “the Diokens Number” of 
Eousehold Words, And how interesting, not only to 
“ Dickensians ” and “ Boz Brothers,” but to the English- 
speaking, English-reading public, Britidbi, Colonial, and 
American. The first page gives us a portrait of Dickens in 
’58, and on the last is Luke Fildes’ touching picture, entitled 
“ The Empty Chair.” That chair no author — ^be he who he 
may — and it is such an easy modem affectation to depreciate 
the^ ^eat master—has, as yet, fiUed. There is a notable 
omission in the list of quotations from those who have 
written in praise of Diokens — ^more than one indeed. It is 
a task worUijr of the Editor of Eousehold Words to collect 
the litera soripta of those who are prepared to defend the 
fame of Diokens agaiiiBt all comers. Tmat this idea may be 
carried out to its very last and best expression is the wish 
of The Baron de B.-W. 


LIFE IN THE MOON. 

[** It may be believed that, after all, organised life may baye found 
congenial home in our ‘ lamp of night.’ Taper,J^ 

Man in the moon (if such there be) 

Whom have you there for company ? 

Does new-made peace now gladden you ? 

Have you a Coronation too ? 

Has Morgan bought your land and sea ? 

Does Baoon claim your Shakspeare’s due ? 

Do “ flannelled fools ” their cult pursue, 

And oafs assault the referee, 

Man, in the moon? 

Have you a Eosebert ? a C.-B. ? 

Marie Corelli ? Beerbohm Tree ? 

A Twopenny Tube ? — ^pray give a clue 
To solve such doubts to mortals who 

At present know no more than the 

Man in the Moon. 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 

To-morrow, Thursday, a most attractive perfoimance will 
be given at Her Majesty’s for the benefit of Mr. Hermann 
Merivale, who, when utterly ruined through no fault of 
his own, and bravely setting to work to retrieve his fortunes, 
was stricken down by illness and is now incapacitated 
for all work. The result of this Benefit ought to be of real 
permanent assist^ce to him, and if this brief announcement 
may remind some good-natured but very busy persons 
of ^ a brother-worker, kind but cardess, “ fallen among 
thieves,” and should succeed in attracting the attention 
of those who up to now have been unaware of the 
intended Benefit, and who would not willingly let slip such 
an opportunity for doing a real kindness, then will it have 
serv^ its purpose, and Mr, Punch, like the great twin 
brethren Box and Cox, “is satisfied.” 


THE FRENCH PLAYS. 

To the Editor of Punch," 

Sir, — I took my little girl to hear one of the French plays 
the other evening, and she could understand very little of 
it. Now, the object of producing these plays here is, I take 
it, mainly educational. Might I therefore suggest that the 
actors and actresses should (except in certain passages) 
translate as they go along, thus: — “4foi — As for me — js 
— I— -you— ha?s — hate — serpent — serpent. Pleasure 
and instruction might thus be combined. 

Yours obediently, A British Mother. ! 

P inay add that I have also written a sharp letter to I 
the girl's French mistress. I 


Tta Aftermath.- — ^Found last week : — 60 bonnets, 27 gross 
Union J acks, 7 children (of no use to anyone but the owners), 
3 lamp-posts, 4 (four) window-sills, 60 bushels bowler hats 
{dainaged), 370 peacocks-fdll of peacocks* feathers. — Apply 
Scotland Yard. [Advt.] 


“Ah! ” exclaimed Mrs. Muddle, “who’d ha’ thought of 
Maccaroni wire ever coming to be used for sending tele- 
^aphic messMes 1 And it used to be so good with cheese 
done in some frish style and called ‘ O’Qxattan.’ ” 
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LA "VIE 1 L’ABERNETEnr. 

Or, “ SmENOE a Dat, and earn it.” 

{By lJ},-Gol, Spoori^emrOravies,) 

It was a fine spring moming when I 
set out in quest of dSjeuner. I had 
promised one of our most enterprising 
editors to instruct his readers in the art 
of “doing yourself well” on a Liliputian 
allowance ; and I purposed that day 
gathering materials for my first paper, 
entitled “ Little Meals at Threepence 
I Each.” I was bound West, my goal 
i being the Casa Botona at Hainmersmith 
— ^your nntraveHed Englishman would 
call it Rowton House — known to epi- 
cures throughout the world for its 
cuisine vSritahleTnent fine. As it lies 
just without the “radius,” an hour’s 
tramp brought me to the door. I 
entered the restaurant, and interviewed 
the smiling JuNO at the counter. What 
could she let me have for my three 
deniers ? What culinaiy prodiges would 
she make at my instance ? The Signora 
was sorry. There was verri leetle ’ata 
mcMna. It was Eriday, and La Casa 
was making maigre. Still, she would 
look .... Ml! si! Some potage du 
jour; a few potatoes; a little Cheddar 
.... Real Cheddar ? — Sieuro I Poi. 

. . ^^Bas^a! hasita!” I urged; “that 
win be ample.” 

Having taken my seat, I had occasion 


to eyamine the company. Hard by sat 
a pleinrair artist in chalks, wearing the 
faded complet and the flowing locks of 
his Mud. A table off, were lunching 
four well-groomed youngsters, brother- 
officers of the “ Brigade,” judging by 
their smart corps-du-Boi get-up. My 
immediate vis-S^ was a pleasant- 
spoken docker, who let fall that he was 
out of work. That saved me casting about 
for my hors-d'oeuvre! The luncheon 
upheld the credit of the Casa, Sim- 
plicity being the key-note of health, a 
cabbage-leaf out up in warm water 
made an excellent potage santS, True, 
the potatoes were too cold and called 
for their jackets. But the Cheddar was 
the real thing. It were finical to com- 
plain that it was nibbled by mice : for 
the little brutes mU get at everything. 
As the lettered founder of the House of 
Rowton, Montagu, Lord of that ilk, 
prophetically observed at the opening 
of the Casa: — ^^Parturit ^ Monty,' 
nascitur cvhicvlaris mus! ” A pull at 
my friend the docker’s jug completed 
the ariston. I append the coTito : — 

Potage sant6 ----- 1 <Z. 
Pommes rotonne 

Sel i 

Promage grignot4 - - - f 
Pain --------f 


This left me, you notice, one farthing 
the good. It procured me a very unique 
“ smoke ” at the bar. 

For the evening meal, I decided to 
try what I may call a petit diner it 
Looharte, I sought out one of the 
eponymous “rooms,” Pimlico way, and 
stated my terms. Ever keen on local 
colour I particularly requested to^ be 

S the plat de la maison. This I 
to consist in a grUlade of cock- 
roaches, served on toast. The little 
beggars are kept running about in con- 
finement after the manner of the tanked 
fish at the Reserve at Cannes. You 
point to your “ fancies ” ; they are killed 
and cooked while you wait. By way of 
prelude I chose the “parritcih” of 
Scotland, and, to follow the plat, the 
divine berry whence Arabia drew her 
old-time felicity. With it, was served 
the huMerbrod of colossal proportions 
which the local esprit “ d'escalier ” has 
christened a “doorstep.” My bill was 
as follows : — 

H6te-mil k I’^cossaise --id. 
Coq-roche sur canapd - - Ij 
Dorstfepe nature - - - - i 
Demi-tasse (caf6 mock-a) - f 


An hour’s loaf at Victoria and forty 
winks at a ^ free library brought a 
pleasant evening to a close. 









CAUSE AND EFFECT. i 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I liave teen study- 
ing, Tvith. great interest, tlie “ Diary of 
Peace” provided "by your engaging con- 
temporary, the Westminster Gazette. Its 
“sequence of events” “begins like 
this ; — 

“Decemher 16,1901. The Chester- 
field meeting. 

“January 25, 1902. Netherland 
Govenxment despatch to British Govern- 
ment.” 

And so on. Fascinated by this new 
mode of historical study, I began to 
turn up some old diaries of my own, 
and with the most unlooked-for results. 
I am, Sir, a remarkably modest man, 
but it is simply impossible for me, in 
the light of cold facts, to overlook the 
truth. And the truth is that, without 
being in the least aware of it, I have 
controlled the whole South African War 
from start to finish, and it is entirdy 
due to me that peace has now been 
concluded! 

Ton smile incredulously ? Very well, 
then, here is my evidence. And I ven- 
ture to asseoct that the connections in 
my “ sequence of events ” are quite as 


close as those given in the Westmin- 
ster's “ Diary of Peace.” 

Sept. 24, 1899. I sang “ Bide, 
Britannia^" at a Primrose League 
gathering. 

Oct. 11. The war began. 

Nov. 30. I remarked to several men at 
the Club that our Generals were a pretty 
poor lot, judging from recent events. 

Dec. 17. Announcement made that 
Lord Roberts had been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in South Africa. 

Feb. 26, 1900. At our tenants’ dinner 
I said that we still trusted the British 
soldier, and that he would prove worthy 
of our confidence. 

Feb. 27. (The very next day, mark 
you 1) Cronje surrendered. 

June 5. I entered the City. You 
may say that I do this six days a we^ 
for nine months in the year. That, 
however, is irrelevant. The point you 
are to notice is that I entered the City 
on June 5. Now, on thod same day, 
Lord Roberts entered Pretoria 1 

After tto you will hardly want 
further evidence. I mi^ht take you 
through the whole campaim in detail, 
and enow you — by proof which at least 
one prominent evening paper would 


consider sound — ^that I have been more 
or less responsible for the “ sequence of 
events” throughout. But I will give 
you only one further instance. 

I am, Sir, a devoted but most unfor- 
tunate playgoer. So surely as I start 
for the theatre I miss my train, or my 
cab-horse falls down, or the actor whom I 
want to see falls iU. Now, on May 26 last, 
I bought a couple of stalls in a certain 
theatre for the night of June 2. What 
happened on June 2 ? You know per- 
fectly well, but for the sake of complete- 
ness I will set it down in the style of 
the Westminster Gazette. 

May 26. I buy two theatre tickets 
for June 2. 

June 2. News of the terms of peace 
readh this country, and the streets are 
impassable. 

I need only add, Sir, that as a small 
reward for my services to the nation, I 
shall be willing to receive a grant of 
£100,000 and a Coronation peerage. 

Yours truly, A. Jones. 

HOW THE COUNTRY RECEIVED THE NEWS. 

Fai^r. Well, George ! Nice growing 
morning after the War 1 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extbacteb fbom the Diabt of Toby, M.F. 

Houise of Lords, Monday, June 2. — 
Both Houses densely crowded. In each 
the state of seething excitement that 
marts rare epoch. Peace at last — ^the 
Peace of Pretoria that passeth (in the 
sense of preventing) all misunderstand- 
ing. Peinoe Akthur heralds happy 
event in Commons, the Markiss waving 
white wings in the Lords. Character- 
istic of the Maekiss that when common 
sople are moved to profoundest depths 
e sits above, serene in icy atmosphere 
of cynical indifference. Nothing would 
have pleased him more than absolutely 
to ignore topic that fills the minds of 
men. PartiaHy enjoyed the luxury 
when he first stood at the Table. 
Noble Lords on floor of House leaned 
forward to hear his remarks on the 
settlement of Peace. Privy Councillors, 
settled like hive of bees on the railed-in 
space before the Throne, craned their 
necks to catch the expected syllables. 
From the side galleries, garlanded with 
fair ladies in gayest summer frocks, the 
light of four hundred bright eyes shone 
upon hin^. 

When the listening throng mastered 
the meaning of the mumbled sentences, 
discovery was made that the Premier 
was not talking about Peace, but about 
Paunoefote, late the King’s Minister 
at Washin^on, In absence of warlike 
Leader of Opposition, on this day of 
peace out with his commando on active 
service in the field, Tweedmouth said a 
few words echoing the lament for the 
lost diplomatist. Bosebebt, anxious to 
demonstrate the unity of the Liberal 
Party, said ditto to the deputy of the 
fighting Bed Earl. 

Then followed a pause. The Markiss 
sat staring straight before him. The 
Peers looked at each other. The sum- 
mer frocks in the dosdy-packed gallery 
^tled in expectancy. A young thing 
in white, perched like a dove on the 
turreted canopy over the 'Hbrone, 
coughed. The Markiss grudgingly 
rose, approached the Table, and com- 
menced a fishing excursion in his capar 
cious breast-pocket, from which ne 
brought a printed paper. 

“ My Lords,” he said, glancing round 
with bored expression, ‘‘it might be 
thought strange if I did not touch upon 
th^uestion of Peace.” 

When we come to think of it, it 
might indeed. One of the drawbacks 
of high Ministerial condition is that the 
incumbent must submit to the tyranny 
of custom, bow to the mandate of con- 
ventionality. There was no help for it. 
Still, the business might be cut short 
as possible. 

“ The only information I can give to 


your Lordships,” said the Markiss, 
tugging pettishly at the documents in* 
his pocket, which, hke the Boers, were 
loth to surrender, “ is to read the terms 
of surrender agreed upon and signed.” 

Here he paused. No one saying, 
“Never mind,” “Don’t trouble your- 
self,” “Take them as read,” or other 
pohte intimation of desire to fall in with 
the Markiss ’ s humour, a gleam of 
almost spiteful fire shone in his eye. 
He would frighten them off with bint at 
the length of the documents, make their 
flesh creep with apprehension of sitting 
an hour or so whilst he read. More- 
over, if they would ^ away quietly, they 
would have printed copies of the docu- 



« The Distant, Inabtictjlatb Roab qf 
Lonbon.” 

ex-Presidexit Kruger, as you might imagine, 
but the member for East lamench. 

There waM an old man of Kilteely, 

Who spoke BO torrentially freely, 

With a brogue so absurd 
That reporters averred 
That they much preferred Flavin or Eealy. 

A LmericJcs 

ment in their hands within the next 
hour, and might study it at their 
leisure. These thoughts, plainly read 
on the Markiss ’s ingenuous countenance, 
found expression in his next sentence. 

“ I do not think your Lordships’ 
patience will resent my attempting to 
read a document which will probably 
be in print in a few hours.” 

Observe the “attempting” to read 
and the “probably” in print. The 
Markiss really comd not promise in 
advance to succeed in reading right 
through the terms of surrender. If 
noble Lords were so foolish as to insist, 
he would make the attempt. The fact 
that he held in his hand a printed copy 


for the ordinary mind disposed of all 
uncertainty as to t^form in which the 
information would pe circulated. But 
the Markiss could not be expected to 
know for certain whether the documeft^ 
would be pjmted or whether thosefellows 
in the House of Commons were not even 
now writing out copies with a view to' 
distribution. Anyhow it was, in the 
agOTavated circumstances of the moment, 
re^y as far as he could go to assume 
the probabihty of print. 

After this little by-play the Markiss 
made a dash at Ihe papers and read the 
terms of surrender in a loud voice that 
startled an assembly accustomed to his 
confidential murmuring into the recesses 
of his bosom. He was bound to take it out 
of someone. "When, reading Clause V., 
he came upon the stipulation, “The 
benefits of this Clause will not extend 
to certain acts contrary to usages of 
war, which shall be tried by a court- 
martial immediately after the close of 
hostilities,” there was ominous ring in 
his voice as he, perhaps unconsciously, 
glanced across the table at Lord Bose- 
BERY on the comer seat below gangwajr. 

Business done . — Peace prochiimed in 
both Houses. 

House of Commons, Tuesday Night. 
— ^The sunlight gf the Peace of Pretoria 
falls with chastened glow on the Front 
Opposition Bench. How good it is to 
see brethren dwelling together in unity ! 
The more precious if the condition 
follow upon one of discord. No more 
slmB the captains of the Liberal host 
dme at each other. As in other times, 
with other manners, the hatchet was 
interred, so now have C.-B. and Asquith 
buried the knife and fork. Over 
the Squire op Malwood’s expansive 
countenance broods content. To-night 
he can sit shoulder to shoulder 
with C.-B. undisturbed by conscious- 
ness of the presence of Henry Fowler 
on the other side. Happiness of the 
hour accentuated by the fact that 
not only is the chasm in the Liberal 
ranks closed, but the Bill before the 
House chances to be one on which the 
Opposition ’would, in any circum- 
stances, present a united front. AU 
sound on the Education q[uestion. Each 
all one in their opposition to Prince 
Arthur and the MadEdavellian machina- 
tions of John O’Gorst. 

And this was the happy hour Fortune, 
in grim mood, selected for the discom- 
fiture of Francis Allston Ohanning, 
sometime member of the Hove Board 
of Commissioners, now representative of 
East Northamptonshire in an admiring 
Parliament. Has not sat on the 
Hove School Board without becoming 
expert on educational questions. Not 
indisposed to give Committee on Educa- 
tion Bill advantage of his study and 
meditation. Would have been all right 
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only for Matihew Aeitold. It is true 
there were, apart from that stumbling 
block, some risky passages. More than 





“ Oa the coatrarf, Mr. Chairman.” 

Mr. Ch-im-ng. 

once Chairman recalled him, from remote 
irrelevancy. 

“I must ^oint ont,” said the Chair- 
man on a third breach, of order, “ that 
the Hon. Member is straying from 
the point.** 

“On the contrary, Mr. Chairman,** 
said Channinq briskly, and falling into 
easy attitude, prepared to argue the 
matter. Committee interrupted with 
stormy cries of “ Order, order.** Chan- 
rara explained that when he said “ On 
the contrary,** he meant to iadicate full 
compliance with ruling of Chairman. 
Erolanation politely accepted. 

Shortly after Matthew Arnold popped 
up and spoiled everything. Occurred 
to CHANNiNa that the House in Com- 
mittee on Education Bill, with fifty- 
one pages of amendments to be dealt 
with, would like to hear what Matthew 
Arnold said, or wrote, on quite another 
point, thir^-seven years ago. Chair- 
man, with increased sternness of tone, 
again called him to order. Warned off 
dangerous ground, he came back to 
amendment before Committee. Pre- 
sently the fateful figure rose again and 
beckoned him to destruction. 

“Matthew Arnold *’ said Mr. 

Channjng. 

“Order! order!’* cried the Chair- 
man. “ I have thrice warned the Hon. 
Member for repeated ixrelevan(^, and 
must now ask him to resume his seat.” 

C&AminQiiG never so surprised in his 
life. Gasping for breath he slowly 


dropped into his seat. Paralysis only 
momentary. But the temporary weak- 
ness fatal. Rising to argue the matter 
out he found Lloyd-George on his legs, 
abeady in full discourse, to which the 
Chairman, taking advantage of Cean- 
ning’s momentary subsidence, had 
adroitly bidden him. 

BiLsiness done.— In Committee on 
Education Bill.^ 

Thursday night , — Irish row played 
out; £50,000 voted to Kitchener, 
thanks to troops. Throng dispersed, 
leaving Chamber to solitude and Scotch 
Members. 

Lord Advocate in charge of BiU deal- 
ing with Fishing Regulations. There 
was anxious moment when another 
scene was imminent. Evil commumca- 
tions corrupt Scotch manners. Ordi- 
narily sedate Members from North of 
Tweed, of late witness to Redmond 
Gadet^s histrionic performance, showed 
tendency to imitation. When Black 
boldly asserted that a trout is a migra- 
tory flDiTinal there was decided move- 
ment on benches opposite. Something 
like edho of stormy cry of “ *Vide, *vide, 
’vide,** rustled round the _Mace. 
Herbert Maxwell, leaping to his feet 
with evident intention of moving that 
Black be no longer heard, happily hesi- 
tated, reined in his passion, and quite 
calmly observed, “ The Hon. Member is 
in error.” 

No dbect reference made in this little 
Parliament of pisciculturists to the 
incident of the afternoon. Naturally 
Members don*t like to think of it, much 



“Little KitcV'» 


Stnffs : 

“ I could do, could do, could do, could do. 
Could do idth a bit "—more. 


less to talk about it. The foolish gud- 
geon made light of by Oratiano would 
never have been taken by such gross 



After trying: to “raise the wind” in America, 
W-llie R-dJU-nd raises a whirl'wind at ■Westminster. 


bait as to-day caught the lordly salmon 
by Westminster Bridge. A lout, having 
possessed himself of an old broomstick, 
a piece of string, and a bit of fat bacon, 
awkwardly drops the bait in the 
stream, and lo! the stately fish, 
despair of the skilful angler, forth- 
with rises, and is hopelessly landed. 

Here was Redmond Cadet back again 
after blustering through six weeks in 
United States with extended hat gaping 
for stray coppers, “ Not being a bbd,*’ 
as a more delightful countryman said, 
he could not also be at Westminster. 
In his absence Swift MaoNeill and other 
esteemed colleagues have been fillin g 
the bill. Must make up for lost time. 

Opportunity presented itself to-day. 
House assembled to do honour to the 
gallant army in South Africa, the flower 
of it, including “ Bobs,** being Irishmen. 
Even Kitchener could not altogether 
escape the compelling charm of the 
Island. Though not of Irish parentage 
he was bom in Ireland. House crowded 
in desire to do honour to the survivors of 
the Army, to lament the gallant dead. 

Here was opening for bold advertise- 
ment. Redmond Cadet seized it with 
undisguised avidity. Members perceiv- 
ing the bait — ^the gross and palpable 
bacon aforesaid — ^for awhile looked on 
amused at the obvious effort. When 
Redmond, disconcerted at this con- 
temptnona indifference, proceeded to 
accuse Kitchener of making war on 
women and diildren, an impressionahle 
Member opposite bubbled up with cry 
of “ Withdraw ! ** Another cried “ Di- 
vide!’*^ The flame of wrath spread. 
In a minute all was lost, and Redmond 
Cadet was master of the situation, pur- 
chaser, at the expense of a few coarse 
words, of one of the cheapest, most 
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booming advertisements that ever fell to 
the lot even of an Irish Member. 

Biidness done. — £50,000 voted to 
KiTOHEmR, and thanks of Parliament to 
the Army in South Abies,. 


HOW TO REVIVE THE THAMES 
TRAEUO. 

{By a thorough Man of Business.) 

Bunn steamers de luxe, replete with 
every comfort. Magnificent saloons, 
first-class restaurants, exquisite smoke 
rooms. Let every boat have a noted 
chef on board, and recruit the oflScers 
and crews from the best material of the 
Shipping Combine. 

Having secured your fleet, look after 
the musical arrangements. Only the 
best military bands should be engaged. 
These orchestras might be supplemented 
by some of the more famous Hungarian 
combinations. Sir Alexam)EB Maokeszte 
might be secured at an appropriate 
honorarium to act as Harmonious 
Managing Director. 

During the summer months the fleet 
should be illuminated with the finest 
devices, and the chief of the firework 
manufacturers should control the feu 
d" artifice, the end of the night’s enter- 
tainment. 

To render the steamboats more attrac- 
tive, morning and evening performances 
should be organised with the assistance of 
Sir Henry InviNa, Mr. H. Beehbohm Tree, 
Mr. Geoboe Alexander, and the other 
actor-managers of the principal metro- 
politan theatres. 

This scheme might be carried out 
with the friendly assistance of the L.C.C. 
and the mayors of the various riverine 
boroughs, and the direct aid of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

As the expenses would be consider- 
able, perhaps it would be as well to 
charge somewhat higher rates than were 
customary in the past. The tarifE might 
be half-a-crown a voyage between pier 
and pier. There might also be a pass 
for a couple of months at the cost of 
five pounds. 

A Better and Gheajper Way . — Make 
a tube under the bed of the Thames 
and sell the tickets for twopence. 


THE SECRETS OP SUCCESS. 


[With apologies to the author of What Eamous 
People Eat” in Diet t. Druge, wherein Mrs. 
Bbow-Potteb states that, owing to her reliance 
on nul^ three Alderney cows ”uye principally” 
for her a] 

Mrs. Langtry writes: “At the Im- 


perial Theatre I take milk — in fact, no 
fewer than fifteen Jersejr cows are kept 
in the stalls for my nourishment.” 

The Marquis of Salisbury wires: “I 
prefer Nepenthe to all other mineral 
waters.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Secretary replies : 







PEACE DAY REJOICiNG-THE RULING PASSION. 

JSespectaile Mderly Qmt {cfxrried away lyy the enthusiasm of the mommt—to stramger), 
** Excuse he, Sir, can you tell me where 1 can purchase some sort of a musical 

INSTRUMENT ? ” 


“lam instructed by Mr. Chamberlain 
to say that no diet is so nutritious as 
one’s own words. He further asks me to 
draw your attention to his recent speech 
at Birmingham, in which he remarks, 
* What I have eaten, I have eaten.’ ” 

Sir John Gobst finds, at the close of a 
hard day’s work, that there is nothing 
so sustaining as a saucer of Devonshire 
cream. 

Miss Mary Cholmondeley 12 a vege- 
tarian. “I live,” she writes, “exclu- 
sively on red pottage.” 

M. Santos-Dumont sends a Marconi- 
gr^ : “ S. S. S. like the chameleon 
I live on air,” 

Mr.^ Joseph Darling, the Australian 
Captain, writes : “ Until recently, York- 
shire pudding used to a^ee with me. 
I am now revising my regimen.” 


Mr. Tree writes: “Paradoxical as it 
may seem to those who have gazed on 
my spare proportions, I am never so 
happy as when placed before a rdle 
with plenty of fat in it.” 


SEATED. 

Police Constable {in reply to enquirers). 
1 think, Sir, you will find the Nations 
Gallery behind Block A, and I have 
been told that the Horse Guards is in 
the rear of Block K, and another con- 
stable said as how it was reported that 
New Scotland Yard was masked hy 
Block 2. But I am a hit of a stranger 
here myself, and shall know London 
better when they have token away the 
scafPolding ! 
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MEMUnSSE juvabh. 

{To Postumus, on going down to Eton 
for the Fourth of June.) 

Labuntur anni ; 

Tell me, how can I 
Judge of the cost to my 
Joyonsness, Postume, 

To see new faces 
In the old places ? 

Anni fugaces ! 

Snrley, the Brocas,*^ 

Seem but to mock us. 

All ’s changed, ’tis plain ; 

AU — ^bar the rain. 

So, in our pain, 

Olubwards again, 

There, with a bottle 
MemoTj to throttle, 

Charging its cost to me — 

Or to you, Postume ? 


MR. PUNCH’S NOTES AND 
QUERIES. 

(A Peep into the Future.) 

III. 

“The Honeysuckle and the Bee” 
(30th S. viii. 238). — ^I have heard my 
great-grandfather say that a song of this 
name was, current about the time of the 
Coronation of Edward the Sevento, but 
no research in musical archives has 
revealed anything of the kind. In a 
speech of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, a Radical leader of the day, I find, 
however, Mir. Chamberlain described at 
the same period as a bee extracting 
vitriol rather than honey from the 
flowers on which he browsed. This 
may give us the clue. Looking upon the 
word “ Honeysuckle ” as a corruption, 
in the manner of Thackeray’s Jeamea's 
“upper circle,” and taking into con- 
sideration the reception of this speech 
of Campbell-Bannerman (or C.-B., as he 
was called) by the English aristocracy, 
we get “The Hupper Suckle and 
C.-B.^’ B. B. 

Bounder (30th S. viii. 198). — This 
term, connoting the attribute of irre- 

E ressible elasticity, bulks largely in the 
teratuxe of the later Victorian epoch. 
Dismissing as too obvious the derivation 
“one who bounds,” i.e. a springy 
mover who progresses “by leaps or 
bounds,” I am disposed to trace the 
origin of the word to one or other of 
the following^ sources. (1) My great- 
grandmother in a private letter alludes 
to a new novel by an author named 
Diokenb, in which one of the principal 
characters is named Bounderby^^ large, 
aggressive person of a bullying disposi- 
tion; (2) “Bounder” may be a con- 
densed form of “abounder,” i.e. a 
peKJBon of exuberant and overflowing 

’iHh* • II II ■ ■ 


spirits, ef. the phrase “ full of beans ” ; 
(3) Inasmuch as the term conveys a 
subtle social disparagement, perhaps it 
should be connected with “ hound,” i.e. 

“ boundary ” — ^thns signifying one who 
was on the fringe of society, in other 
words, an “outsider.” C. H. S. 

May not the word “ Bounder ” he a 
variant of “hounding brothers?” As 
to the precise identity of the famous 
pair there is a conflict of evidence. 
The “Two Macs” perhaps have the 
largest number of partisans. Eor my 
own part I have little doubt that one 
was a notorious performer named Hall 
Caine ; the other may very likely have 
been Bobby Abel, an iUnstrious athlete, 
whose face was a perfect oval, and who 
was famed for a “boundary stroke,” 
whatever that may mean. 0. H. F. 

This is apparently another name for 
a heart. At least so I gather from a 
perusal of Mr. W. E. H. Leoky’s poems, 
where the poet addresses that organ in 
the phrase 

« Dovn, little bounder, down ! ** 

B. S. 

Seddonisms (30th S. viii. 93). — ^A Sed- 
dordsm was the term applied to the 
obiter dicta of one Seddon, a New 
Zealand chieftain and fire-eater in the 
reign of Edward the Seventh. Seddon 
made a tour of the world at the time of 
that monarch’s coronation, dressed in 
native costume, hurling the boomerang 
on the slightest provocation, and utter- 
ing terri^ng battle-cries, the most 
intelligible of which were “ All for 
Joe,” “ Unconditional Surrender,” and 
“Maoriland, my Maoriland.” 

John Winks. 

Surely Seddon, who p.ve his name to 
these tropical flowers of speech, was the 
same satrap who encountered King 
Lewanika, of Barotseland, in the Green 
Park during the Coronation Erocession. 
The quarrd grew out of a question of 
precedence. Lewanika was armed 'with 
ms trusty GambeHa ; Seddon made 
vigorous play with the jaw-hone [of a 
prime cold - storage Canterbury ram. 
During the fifteenth round they were 
stopped by Lord Highbury — ^then Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain — and removed in 
separate ambulances to the Colonial 
Office. H. P. 

Tay Pay (30th S. viii. 314). — ^Referring 
to a previous note on tbis subject, let 
me point out that the O’Connors seem 
to have intermarried with that family 
of Oriental Potentates which produced 
the Ranji to whom, by a rare coinci- 
dence, you allude in a neighbouring 
note. Certainly, in the early twentieth 
c^tigy we read of a famous singer who 
visited England and called herselE the 
Princess Te Ranqi Pai. One is tempted 
to trace collusion here. L. B. W. 


EVEEY EOSE HAS ITS THOEN. ^ 

I WALKED within a garden fair. 

Where many a flower did blow, 

I saw a little Rosebud there. 

The effigy of woe. 

Upon its stem its little head 
Hung pensively awry ; 

Its little cheeks were over-red, 

A tear stood in its eye. 

My heart within me wept to see 
That little Rosebud cry ; 

In tones of tender sympathy 
I gently asked it why. 

The tears gushed forth, a welling tide; 
With sobs its breast was tom ; 

“ Ah, me ! ” the little Rose replied, 

“ I ’ve s-s-sat upon my thorn ! ” 


DRAWN FROM ALL QUARTERS. 

A GOOSEBERRY is reported from Devon- 
shire. 

Mr. PiERPONT Morgan plays the 
flute. 

Lord SAnsBURY has never worn a 
“howler” hat. 

There are eighteen policemen in the 
London force with no hair. 

Mr. Hail Caine’s chest measurement 
is 27 inches. 

The new Cunard Liner Mania is 
propelled by steam. 

A tramp arrested yesterday at West 
Bromwich had two legs. 

A Brondeshury rat has eaten the 
rind from a piece of bacon. 

There are 27,413 hairs on Mr. 
Paderewski’s head. A Californian lady 
has counted them through a telescope. 

Eight million bricks were used in 
building Sir Ernest Cassel’s new 
house and stables at Newmarket. 

The inventor of the Argosy Braces 
made £250,000 by his patent. He 
invested half the proceeds in a marble 
mausoleum. 

“No, thank you,” said a burglar, 
asked hy the chairman of magistrates 
at Ashton-under-Lyne if he would like 
a seat in the dock. 


Overwhelming. — In an article in the 
WeeTdy Graphic giving “ glimpses of 
Queen Victoria’s coronation ” it is 
written: “The Archbishop reverently 
placed the crown on her head, upon 
which the Peers and Peeresses put on 
their coronets, the Bishops their caps, 
the Kings of Anns their crowns, amid 
the most enthusiastic cheering of all 
present. The scene at this time, say 
the contemporary accounts, was intensely 
exciting.” Doubtless. But what about 
the hapless girl-QuEEN smothered under 
this heap of coronets, caps and crowns? 
There must he a mistake somewhere. 



I FtiU ViUager. ‘‘Whai’s ot, Bni*" 

BU,ist. “Hovr TBXN, Ethki, see me make a bEDST EOVND this OOEKEB. Sewai FWager, "Ob, ONiiT A Gest awashih’ the bust out hxs Bkb. 
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LATTER-DAY FABLES. 

I, 

The Fable of the Native Chief 
idho had a good time for 
nothing. 

A Native Chief of an Un- ^ 
pronotinceable laLand came to 
England on a visit to the 
Foreign Office, where they ; 
made much of him and took ( 
him round to see Arsenals 
and Madame Tussaud’s and 
Gas Works and other 
Sparkling Sights. When the ^ 
Foreim Office got tired of 
him because he wanted to 
see such a lot of things all 
day, they handed him over 
to a W^-known Figure in 
Society, saying these words, 
“Please look after this Tinted 
Gentleman and give him a 
Good Time, and very likely 
there will be a C.B. for you 






NEW HERALDIC “PIECE. 


The Eoyal Arms 


**disasmed” anu adapted to a veky 

SFEOIAL OCCASION. 


Opener clutched firmly 
in his Right Hand. Next 

t morning the Papers were 
full of his Opulence and 
Magnificent Generosity, and 
Statisticians prophesied that 
the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Indigestion would 
benefit to an Alarming 
Extent. 

Meanwhile, the WeU-known 
Figure in Society was at 
Home adding up how much 
he had spent on Behalf of the 
Native Chief, for he wanted 
to play Bridge that Night and 
was uncommonly Short of 
Money. He found it was a 
Huge Amount, and went 
round to the Foreign Office 
for a Settlement. But the 
Foreign Office collectively 
laughed at him, and advised 
CE-” him to try the Native Chief, 

iD TO A VEKY they were not at all 

responsible for his Debts. 

‘ So he hurried round to 

parent the^ Hotel and found that the 
ought Native Chief had just sailed for his 




at the end of it aU.” ' — So he hurried round to 

So the Native Chief was handed him up with Articles of no Apparent the ^ Hotel and ^ found that the 
round at Garden Parties, Afternoon Worth at Large Prices. He bought Native Chief had just sailed for his 
Concerts, and Late Nights. He was Everything that was set before him. Home on a Distant Shore, and left 
really quite a Success, for he had and one Humorous Person of the Male a very Large Bill behind for Settle- 
Beautiful Jewels, and on his Face, Persuasion sold him a Sardine Opener ment by the Well-known Firare in 
according to a well-known Lady Jour- from the Refreshment Room for Five Society. Then there was indeed Trouble, 
nalist, was that Inscrutable Look of the Pounds, and told him it was a Cigar The WeE-known Figure in Society had 
East which implies so much to the Lighter. When anyone asked the to pay Everything and got no Credit 
Thoughtful Observer. It is doubtful if Native Chief for vulgar Money he for It, while an Eloquent Mention of the 
she knew what she meant, but Everyone referred them, with that Inscrutable Native Chief was met with a volume of 
thought it Clever, and stood on Chairs Look, to the Weh-known Figure in cheers at the Annual Meeting of ^ the 
to get a sight of the Inscrutable Look. Society, who was paying out. This Society for the Suppression of Indiges- 
This went on until the Well-known went on until the Purse was Empty tion. The Foreign Office even forgot 
Figure in Society asked the Native and there was hardly anything left in the O.B., and the Well-known Figure 
Chief if he would not like to go to a the Bazaar. So the Native Chief went in Society walks about Town a Sad- 
Bazaar and spend some Money. The away with Loud Cheers, an Antima- dened Man, and won’t even go near a 
Native Chief, who had been doing cassar over his Back, and the Sardine Nigger Minstrel Show, for he says^ it 
weh at Evervone’s Expense, reminds him of a most Pain- 


weh at Everyone’s Expense, _ 
thought he would rather not, ' 
until it was explained that 
the Petty Cash could be put 
down to the Forei^ Office. 
Thereupon the Native Chief 
expressed his determination 
to go and spend Heaps. 

It was a nice Bazaar in aid 
of the Suppression of Indiges- 
tion, and AR Society was 
there selling impossible Tea 
Cosies, useless Chair Backs, 
and unnegotiable Lamp 
Shades at Famine Prices. 
When the Native Chief came 
along with the Inscrutable 
Look and the Well-known 
Figure in Society, everyone 
was delighted. 

“These Dear Natives arc 
positively Gorgeous in their 



Lavishness. we will sdl him 
litany TJiings,’’ said High- 
wm lA^es, as they crowded 


A DISTINaUISHBD POLITICIAN ADDEESSINC EMPTY 

BENCHES AT WESTMINSTER. 

N.B.~See preseat aspect of Lord Palubbstok’s Statue suirounded 
with Coronation seats. 


ful Experience. 

Mokal. — Do a good Turn 
when you can, but if it ^8 
going to cost Anything, get the 
Money in Advance. 

Some “Bia Big D’s.”— On 
Friday last, at the Royal In- 
stitution, before the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and a 
distinguished audience. Sir 
Benjamin Baker delivered a 
lecture on “ The Nile Dams.” 
Of course Sir Benjamin, with 
true yoliteaee, felt compdled 
to apolomse for having so 
frequently to use a mono- 
syllable that sounded un- 
commonly like swearing. 

Pax and Pyboteohnios.— The 
most popular form of Firework 
display for the coining Corona- 
‘ tion is “A set Piece. 
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MR. PUNCH’S NOTES AND QUERIES.-IV. 

{A Feejp mto the Futme.) 

Paderewski (30tli S. viii. 127) — 
According to ordinary accounts tliis 
musician, a pianist of extraordinary 
aptitude in tlie spot stroke, was a Pole 
Rit tliat story has been disproved. 
Paderewski was really of Irish extrac- 
tion, his home being at Eooskey in 
County Mayo, six miles from Crossmo- 
lina. Hence Paddy Eooskey. On 
making his debut he used his own 
name, and naturally was greeted with 
such a shower of brickbats and obloquy 
as convinced him that no one was at 
that period (the time of the Eedmond 
dynasty) going to the Emerald Isle for 
harmony. He therefore disappeared for 
a while in company with the dramatist 
and sociologist George E. Sims (famous 
for his recipe for growing mustard and 
cress on bald pates) and returned with 
a foreign accent, a foreign name, and 
luxuriant chrysanthemum locks, to take 
the world by storm. J. A. F. M. 

What ho! (30th S. viii. 247). — This 
phrase, often with an irrelevant suflSx 
bearing upon an unnamed and un- 
controllable female, is continually to be 
found in the literature of the reign of 
Edward the Seventh (see the works of 
Herbert Spencer and Pett Eidge, and 


the Sporting Times passim). Its origin 
is shrouded in mystery. Some ascribe 
it to the Anglicanisation of the name of 
Watteau, the famous French painter of 
champetres, and the frequency 
with which the canvas turned up at 
Christie’s at the time in question : the 
bumping referring to the fall of the 
audacious hammer, here called ‘‘she,” 
as a ship is, or a cricket ball. 

8. W. H. 

Kubelik (30th S. viii. 108). — I have 
no doubt whatever that this is a case 
where the origin of a popular phiase is 
disguised by deliberate and grotesque 
mis-spelling. Write the word Cuba- 
hck and the meaning is self-evident, 
i.e., the defeat or “licking” of the 
Spaniards at Cuba in the last years of 
the nineteenth century. Others have 
pronounced the word to be a proper 
name, and endeavoured to establish its 
identity with Kubelik Khan, an obscure 
potentate mentioned by Coleridge as 
connected with the opium trade in the 
East. Others again have tried to con- 
nect the word with the phrase “an 
un-licked cub,” as though it stood for 
“(give the) cub a lick.” Most far- 
fetched of all is the theory that Kubelik 
was a Bohemian hddler. For this I 
cannot discover a particle of evidence, 

W. B. S. 


Spadework (30th S. viii. 44). — It 
seems improbable from the frequent use 
of this phrase in connection with the 
Earl of Kosebery that it is to be inter- 
preted in the literal sense. Lord 
Rosebery, in the classic words of his 
contemporary the Hon. C. E. Spenoer, 
was “not an agricultural labourer.” 
He was more associated with Clubs than 
Spades. And that prompts the sug- 
gestion that “Spadework” was pro- 
bably a technical term for the use of 
that suit in “ Bridge,” a game of cards 
of great popularity at the time, and 
much affected by the members of the 
Liberal League. Others regard the 
association of the phrase with Lord 
Eosebery as an instance of the figure of 
speech known as oxymoron, or a con- 
tradiction in^ terms. “Spadework,” 
they contend, is equivalent to “ calling 
a spade a spade,” which Lord Eosebery 
never did, always preferring to veil his 
meaning inmetaphois, e.g., calling dead 
Bills “fly-blown phylacteries,” and the 
Radical Caucus a “tabernacle.” A 
third and somewhat more recondite 
explanation is tliat which lays emphasis 
on the word spade. Spadework then 
is to be differentiated from the ex- 
cesses of rakes on the one side and 
the prudery of the wearers of shovel- 
hats op. the other. 

i H. C, B. 
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TITLED FOLLY. 


J Miu SwiNBCENB lias been prayed in aid to justify the title of a story 
ed “ The Fmige of 

As I penise The Fangs of Fate, 

Afiiglitedly I hold my breath, 

And wonder if The Hair of Hate 
Will lead me to The Jaws of Death, 

When shall I see The Lips of Love, 

Or contemplate The Brow of Bliss ? thwacked, shaken-up, laughed at (never laughed with), and 

I wonder, would the thrown-down glove so victimised that, though the hoary, drunken old sensualist 

Reveal The Nails of Nemesis f thoroughly deserves the very worst he gets, the audience 

Now, hghting war-grants “ tooth and nail ” begin to pity him, and really range themselves on his side, 

Suggests at once The Teeth of Treason^ ^^d would plead with Master Ford not to be too hard on 

A Tail of TrouUe could not fail the jolly, fat, unconscionably vain old Don Juan. So every- 

To run right through a siHv season. ceie is thoroughly pleased when the irredeemably unprin- 

TT. rp, At cipled, wicked reprobate is dismissed ‘‘with a caution.” 

I know The Nose of Naughtiness although we know, that, given similar opportunities, he will 

(It went ofE rather flat I hear ^ ^ of con- 

Th^ghomam^tmg^ncess), science or of well-eam^ gout. 

But who will track The Feet 0 / Fear? There is not a character in the cast hut it is made 

" ' — ' ■' ~ — ' interesting by its representative. Mr. Gerald Laurence is 

PLOEEAT AEBOEI AM) THE WONDEETDL TMO! 

The Merry Wives of Windsor is a triumph for Manager Anne Page, Anne, as a part, is in an ordinaiy way small 
Beerbohm T^e, the Tree of Windsor Forest! It is a per- to insignificance: but here Mrs. Tree makes it so distin- 
formance absolutely unique 1 Seldom on any stage has guished that it stands out as a very charmingly graceful 
enthusiastic ovation been more thoroughly deservea than and quiet performance, in strong contrast to afl the hurly- 
that accorded to the two leading actresses Ellen Terry and burly characteristic of this Elizabethan “ bear-fight ; ” 
Madge E^endal (let us drop the “Missis” for once on this indeed she shudders at the very mention of such an enter- 
exceptional occasion), who were at their very very best as tainment. How poor an opinion must Queen Bess have had 
Mistress Page and Mistress Ford, the merriest of any Merry of this modest, and somewhat shy, maiden I She and her 
Wives within the memory of the oldest playgoer alive to tell lover Master Fenton are the two “ Gentle Lovers ” in the 
the tale to-day. ^ midst of this overpowering romp. 

Never before last Tuesday night had most of us any Rarely, if ever, has been seen so thoroughly good a 
idea how entertaining this least amusing of Willie Shak- Master Ford as is Mr. Oscar Asohe. He is a veritable 
speare’s Elizabethan farces could be 1 For be it always Othello, A jealous husband carried away by the whirlwind 
remembered this play was writ by William “ to order,” that of his passion is temporarily insane, and what are to him 
is, by Royal command, and he was bound to noake it just acts fraught with tremendous consequence, appear to the 
such a rough-and-tumble performance as he could knock spectators as utterly absurd. He is terribly in earnest : 
together in ten days’ time so as to appeal to Bouncing “that’s the humour of it.” Master Page "(Mr. Stevens) 
Bess, ^ who, with her own fair hand, could give a well represents the attitude of the interested but amused 
sounding whack on the back to friend or favourite, who spectator. Who could give us a better “living picture” of 
could swear a good round oath, and dispose of a pottle of the chuckling, bibulous old host of the Garter Inn than Mr. 
sack or a pot of Enghsh ale, without being a penny the Lionel Brough ? Bardolph, Nym and Pistol, by Messrs, 
worse for it. The Merry Wives must have all the “ spill Allen Thomas, Cookson and L’Estrange, are as perfect as 
and pelt ” business of pantomime (just as The Taming of the though they had stepped out of an etching of mediseval 
Shrew requires it) or it will lack the boisterous spirit the Bohemianism W Callot. 

author intentionally put into it. ^ Miss Zeffie Tilbury won an exceptional burst of applause 

Queen Bess could be uproarious as well as glorious, and for her long “ patter” speech, where her tongue won’t stop 
it was not difficult to imagine bewigged Gloriana present in wagging, in spite of all Falstaff^s attempts to dam the 
the Royal Box at Her Majesty’s Theatre, splitting the stitches torrent; and throughout her rendering of this small but 
of her stomacher with delight at the attempts of the two important character she is excellent. The ShaUcno of Mr. 
Merry AVives to tumble the preposterously fat Knight into White is quite in keeping with the Slender of Mr. 
the buck-basket all among the dirty linen (what fun for Quartermatn, who is especially good in his scene with 
Bess 1), and thoroughly enjoying the pummelling, thumping, “ Sweet Mistress Anne.” 

rolling, and clapper-clawing of the two capital drolls, Mr, It is well to record all this, to note also the beautiful 
Qourtice Pounds and Mr. Henry Kemble, when they finish, scenery by Telbin, Craven and Johnston, and the highly 
with a schoolboy scuffle, what had been commenced as a artistic costumes by Mh. Percy Anderson, whose designs as 
gentlemanly duel. Well, the audience fairly roared at it carried out for Master Ford, Bardolph, Nym and Pistol 
all, and for many a night to come it is safe to predict that are notably picturesque. 

a crammed and delighted house wiU, like Bottom’s Lion, The orchestra, , under the able direction of Mr. Norman 
“roar again.” ^ Bath, played Nicolai’s overture to The Merry Wives, the 

But what a genuine Happy Thought, what a real inspira- “Gypsy Suite” by Edward German (the name being descrip- 
tion, to have hit upon the production of The Merry Wives tive of the Bohemian rags of Falstaff^s men), and selections 
with, so perfect a couple of comedians as Ellen and Madge ! from Sullivan’s Merry Wives, It is no rudeness on the 
ipkop. their very fi^t entrance together (bless ’em I), the part of Mr, Tree, when, in answer to any inquiries as to the 
snq^ss, the unqualified success, of the fruition of this most music in his theatre, he says, “ Go to Bath.^’ He has gone 
Iropy idea was never for a^-singlo instant in doubt. Both there himself, and evidently he couldn’t have done better, 
wer^ cbamung, and the play seemed endowed with a Mr. Tree has scored a great success, and “ made history.” 


vitality and a freshness that will combine to make it the 
talk of London for along time to come. A historic occasion. 

Mr. Tree’s Falstaff is vastly improved ^ since he played it 
at the Haymarket. Falstaff is, in this piece at least, a cha- 
racter that might be ordinaiily defined as the embodiment of 
“stuff-and-nonsense,” and to make him possible as a 
humorous monstrosity is a task that must ever tax to the 
utmost the powers of the very cleverest comedian. He has 
to be “ the cause of wit in others ; ” he has to be bullied, 
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“ BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND ! ” 

The Times of June 9 is to be found a delightful 
account from a correspondent of the sentiments of Mr, Reitz, 
late Transvaal Secietary of State, towards English Statesmen. 
On being asked, point blank, what he thought of Mr. 
CuAipiRLAiN, he is reported to have replied: “I have 
nothing to say against Mr. Chamberlain. He is all right. 
He is a statesman, and therefore has a poHcy which he does 
quite right to carry out to the best of his ability. But the 
statesmen whom we dishke are Sir Henry Oampbeli^Bannerman, 
Sir William Haroocrt and Mr. Labohohere. They led us 
to believe that they had a real sympathy for our cause, and 
we were convinced that they would do their utmost to help 
us. They fed us with false hopes, and then we found out 
that, instead of having any sympathy for us, they were 
simply playing us off for the purpose of getting into power ! ’ ’ 

Oh, Mr. Reitz, can I have read aright ! 

And is it thus our Liberal Chiefs are flouted ! 

Sir William Harcourt is rejected ^uite, 

Sir Henry Caaipbell-Bannfrman is scouted, 

And, worse than all, I even see you dare 
To speak contemptuously of Mr. Labouchere ! 

Here in the lordly columns of The {Times, 

Where Mr. Walkley writes and also Blowitz, 
Where Mr. Aiered Austin pnnts his rhymes, 

And other even less distinguished poets, 


I find you scandalising English readers 

By pouring scorn upon our dauntless Liberal Leaders ! 

Have you forgot how these devoted men 
On your behalf have uniformly pleaded, i 

And lalx)ured day by day with voice and pen 
To give you the encouragement you needed ? ! 

Bfeve'you forgot the sympathetic bleating 
Sir Henry raised for you at each successive Meeting ? 

It cannot be ! The words set down above 
Do not correctly represent your attitude, 

Our Party’s leaders still retain your love 
Unless there’s no such thing as human gratitude ! 

I ask — and ask with confidence — ^how can a man 
Do anything but love Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERacAN ! 

It cannot be 1 The words you really used 
About these men were glowing with affection, 

Nor can the wicked scnbbler be excused 
Who gave them such a different complexion. 

I ’m certain you would never be so shabby 
As to denounce that amiable trifier, Labby ! 

No ! when the gentlemen whom I have named 
Were mentioned, your encomiums were hearty, 

And in impressive accents you proclaimed 
Your obligations to the Libem Party. 

While you expressed, again and yet again, 

Ycur horror and contempt for Mr. Joseph Chamberlain ! 
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FAIRIES ON THE LAWN. 

(A Child's Beeollection,) 

One night I peeped through the window jnst after I went 
to hed ; 

I ought to have been in my cot, I know, my pillow beneath 
my head ; 

But somebody seemed to whisper “ Come ! ’’ and so I made 
up my mind. 

Climbed out and tiptoed across the floor, and lifted the old 
red blind. 

It wasn’t as dark as some nights are, for up in the purple 

The round moon showed me her battered face : it didn’t seem 
very high. 

And all the trees that I know so well looked funny and far 
and white ; 

And all of them murmured, “ Hush ! hush ! hush ! we can’t 
make a noise to-night.” 

I wasn’t afraid, not quite afraid, but I wasn’t as bold as 
brass, 

When I looked and I saw a shining sight out there on the 
silver grass. 

And oh, I think I shall never see such a beautiful sight 
again. 

As the wonderful shining sight I saw when I looked through 
the window pane. 

In the place of the garden arbour with its walls and its seats 
of wood. 

And its thatched roof covered with creepers a marvellous 
palace stood : 

I seemed to have known it always (though it couldn’t be 
ages old). 

With its pillars of rainbow crystal and its towers of polished 
gold. 

Then a voice said, “ Look at the Fairies ! ” and out in a troop 
they came ; 

I had seen them by dozens in picture-books, and these were 
the very same. 

The same, only much, much better, for these were alive, alive ; 
And the sound of their little voices was the buzz of a 
big bee-hive. 

For oh, they shouted and tumbled and frisked and fluttered 
and played : 

A jolly delightful romp they had, and nobody seemed afraid ; 
And I, who had held my breath so, just didn’t I want to go 
And join in the games they played at out there on the lawn 
below 1 

I have seen my Mamma wear jewels, and ^these were like 
jewels bright. 

Like opals alive and leaping aU over the grass at night — 
When dear from the golden palace came sounding a trum- 
pet’s call. 

And they fell into lines like a regiment and stood at atten- 
tion all. 

And wasn’t there lovely music, the music that makes you cry, 
The music Mamma sings softly— she calls it a lullaby. 

And riding a mouse-sized charter, the tiniest ever seen. 

Out pranced to her faithful Fairies the beautiful Fairy Queen. 

To think I should see her really — ^to think I should see her 
there, 

As I peeped tihrough the bedroom window, perched up on a 
bedroom chair ! 

I was only alittlegirl, you know, and I think it was very kind 
To let me look at the Fairy Queen when I lifted the old red 
, blind. 


But just as I said, “ I ’ll ask her up to come to my room 
and play ; 

An d won’t we have romps at night-time, and won’t we have 
fun by day ! ” 

A black cloud covered the moon’s face, and I — I was back 
in bed 

(But I never knew how I got there) with my pillow beneath 
my head. R. C. L. 

A WAY WE HAVE. 

During the last week Mr, Punch's office has been besieged 
by a small army of indignant versifiers, all up in arms 
because of the recent revelations of the ways we have in the 
army. Most of them run to parodies of writers rather better 
known than themselves, as will be seen from a few specimens 
hastily selected from the least depressing of these sorry 
productions. 

Here is a verse, with chorus attached, taken from a song 
which bewails the young soldier’s inattention to the study 
of foreign languages : 

“ Julius CiESAR the Roman, who yielded to no man. 

Said, * I ’ll teach him the Latin for My land ’ : 

And the French parZe^-voiis’d and the Germans Ac/z, Du'd, 
But we stuck to the tongue of our island. 

Chorus, 

Oh, what a dense little island, 

A wrong little, loose little island : 

All the globe round there ’s none to be found 
So English as our little island.” 

The next is similar in effect, though more general in its 
application. The young soldier is here represented as John 
Bull : 

“ John Bull’s colleges are nothing but a sham : 

JouN Bull’s knowledge is a silly sort of cram : 

John Bull knows it, but he doesn’t care a hang. 

And he still goes marching along.” 

With the exception of the faulty rhyme in the third line, 
which we have not ventured to correct, this quatrain may 
be said to hit off the situation not unhappily. 

Several of our poetasters treat with some severity of the 
delinquencies of one particular institution. The following, 
supposed to be spoken by a Sandhurst cadet, is typical of 
the rest : 

“ We don’t want to work, for although we Ve not much 
sense. 

At least we have enough to know it makes no difference. 

We don’t want to shoot, but, by Jingo, if we did. 

We could learn it (as an extra) by the payment of a quid.” 

Then we have a long effusion signed “Infantry,” doubt- 
less intended for a masterpiece of satire. We can only 
quote one verse : 

“ When I walk down Piccadilly, though I may look 
rather silli- 

-er than Smith or Brown or Jones, 

I am very good at polo, and can vamp you out a solo 
On the banjo or the bones ; 

Can indulge in far nienbe, for I ’ve sovereigns in plenty, 
And relations by the score, ^ 

And mere learning doesn’t matter, for I know the social 
patter 

Which the Cavalry adore : 

And the Infantry will say, as I swagger on pay “vvay, 

‘If this young Midas messes each night at a mess too 
dear for me, 

Why what a very singularly rich old man his rich old Pa 
must be ! ’ ” 
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Son of the Eome. “Aren't you dancing this? May I have the pleasure* I'm 

TRYING TO DO MY DUTY ALL ROUND TO-NIGHT * '* 


The last efEusion which we shall place 
hefore our readers is dated R. M. 0., 
Sandhurst, and simed “ Ingenuus 
puer.** It differs from the rest in 
being a mere bald statement of fact, 
couched in simple prose, and without 
any attempt at satire. “ Dear Mr, j 
Tunch,^^ he begins. “I see there is a I 
lot of jaw going on in the papers about 
our not doing any work here. Of 
course I need not tdl you that that *s 
all rot. We do a jolly sight too much, i 
But what I want to know is why the 
Dickens should we if we didn’t. Look 
at the instructors. I’m sure they 
never did any, and they get on all right, 
and they can’t drill us themselves. So 
why should we, I ’d hke to know, when 
you know jolly well that when you are 
in the army sapping doesn’t do you any 
good, not for promotion. But what I 
say is, you don’t come here to be a 
book-worm and learn a beastly lot of 
tactics, and I won’t either. It isn’t the 
thing. What ’s the good of tactics and 
history when you’re fighting a chap 
hke Db Wet, or a lot of French and 
German either ? ^ AU a chap wants is 
to be able to write a decent letter in 
his own langua^, which I flatter 
myselE I can do. But isn’t it sickening 
rot? ” WeU, yes, it is. 


‘‘WHAT’S THE ODDS AS LONG 
AS YOU’RE ABBEY?” 

Most appropriately the Coronation 
scene in the Abbey is to be painted hy 
the Abbey (R.A,). Let us sing to the 
tune of Sally in our Alley ” — 

“ Of all the painters we like best, 

There ’s none like Edwin Abbby ; 

To Go-ro-nation he, fall dressed, 

‘Will go, and nothing shabby. 

He ’ll look so neat, and smile so sweet, 

As guileless as a babby. 

Oh, won’t the picture be a treat 
When painted by our Abbey I ” 

Probably some French correspon- 
dents, who are always “in the know,” 
wiR record the fact that the task of 
representing the ceremony on canvas 
was entrusted to one of the clergS du 
GalMdrali M, VAhbe de Westminster, 


A COMPLAINT. 

(To Mr, Punch,) 

Sir, — ^As soon as the war broke out I 
was fired by patriotic enthusiasm, and 
bought three hundred shares in the 
Buj3:iun Mine, at 2^. Durmg those 
weary years I received no interest what- 
ever on the money thus invested, through 
confidence in the ability of the present 
Government to end the war speedily. 

Last Christmas the shares were quoted 
at I resolved to sell them when 
they reached 5, but they never did so 


t ■ — ■■■■- 

Finally, the present incapable Govern- 
ment prevented the Peace boom by 
announcmg the end of the war on a 
Sunday. I should have thought that 
even Aetbtor Balpour, in spite of his 
childlike ignorance of all business 
matters, would have known that the 
Stodk Exclutnge is closed on that day. 
But, not content with this mean deceit, 
the present contemptible Government 
has imposed an outrageous tax on the 
humble profits of the South African 
mines. 

My shaies have now sunk^ to 4i. 
Cru^ed in this manner by unjust and 
repressive legislation, they are never 
likely to lise to 5. I need not say for 


which party I shall vote at the next 
General Election. In fact, I am so dis- 
gusted and annoyed that I feel no 
interest whatever in the Coronation 
festivities, or anything with which the 
present Government is even remotely 
connected. I am going abroad for a 
month to try and diminish my losses by 
staying at some place hke Paris, or 
Monte Carlo, or Aix-les-Bains, where 
one can hve economically for about three 
pounds a day. 

Yours obediendy, 

A Poor Speculator. 


The Test Matches. — Q, What did 
Mr. C. B. Fry? A, Two duck’s eggs. 





AEOADY, LIMITED. 

After seeing the Cor(»iatiozi and London life, 
some of onr Ameiioaa. guests intend to explore our 
Tillages. Our towns must seem to them but poor 
affairs. . , . The old-world simplicity of rural life 
is unique, and has an unfaillug charm for our 
trans-Atlflirtio cousins.”— -4 Weotcly lt&otewJ\ 

The Arcady Syndicate, Limited, beg 
to announce that their arrangements 
are now complete for supplying Ameri- 
can visitors with rural bliss of the very 
highest quality. For this purpose they 
have secured exclusive control over a re- 
mote village, fifteen mdes from a railway 
station, in the most picturesque part of 
England. A genuine stage-coach will 
bring their clients to their destination. 

They will be lodged in charming old 
fann-houses, some of which have been 
brought from distant parts and re- 
erected at great cost in the Syndicate’s 
village. Each will be supplied with 
latticed windows, honeysuckle over the 
porch, and bees in the garden. A 
slight extra charge will be made for the 
rooms which are redolent of lavender. 
Four-poster feather-beds, specially sup- 
plied by Messrs. Faker & Co., of 
Birmingham, will be found in each 
sleeping-apartment. The dear old 
chimes of the ancient Norman church 
‘will be distinctly audible every hour. 


A complete round of amusements has 
been arranged; the following will be 
some items of the daily “ program ” : — 

4.30 AM. Chanticleer will awake the 
smiling mom, and also the visitors. 
(N.B. — ^All Chanticleers shot by visitors 
will have to be replaced at their expense.) 

5 AM. Mary, the sweet English dairy- 
maid, will take her stool, trip across 
the dewy grass, and milk the cows. 

6 A.M. Breakfast. (Home-made bread, 
eggs, and bacon.) During this meal, 
visitors will have an opportunity of 
watching the earlybird giving his well- 
known performance on the lawn. 

7 A.M. The pigs will be fed. Visitors 
will be ^owed to assist, provided that 
they bring their own pig-buckets with 
them. 

8 — 12. Harvesting. At 8 o’clock the 
band of rustic labourers will appear, 
and will sing a hearty chorus, led by 
Messrs.^ Giles and Hodge. After this a 
procession will be formed to the fields, 
where the remainder of the morning 
will be spent. Eeaping-hooks and 
smock-frocks can be hired by our clients. 

12 noon. Dinner. (Eggs, bacon, 
home-made bread.) 

12.30 — 1 VM. Humorous recitation 
by the Oldest Inhabitant. (Copyright 
reserved.) 


2 — 5 P.M. A rustic cricket - match 
will take place. The traditionary 
comic umpires will be in attendance, 
and coveys of partridges will be 
flushed between the wickets. 

5.30. Mary will call the cattle home. 
(N.B. — ^Autographed photos of Mary 
on sale, price 10s.) 

6 P.M. Supper. (Bacon, home-made 
bread, eggs.) Afterwards guests will 
be permitted to wander in the gloaming 
for versifying purposes (Poetic licences, 
5s. per week) until 9 p.m. (Curfew Bell), 
when they must retire to bed. 

9 P.M. till 4.30 A.M. Grand concert 
by the Syndicate’s nightingales, which 
have been specially trained to sing 
throughout the summer. 

As our farms are sure to be crowded, 
intending visitors should apply^ for 
rooms at once. 


The XJnkhowk Tongs !— A kdy who, 
after a brief stay in Boulogne, is very 
fond of airing her French — entirely hers 
— ^in Bloomsbury, was describing the 
appearance of a certain composer. ‘‘ IL 
avait” she said, ^‘Vair trbs distingui^ 
avec la 'pincette au nez.^' She wasn’t 
very far off “ pince-nez.” 






Pahent BnnTSH Ass (to himseLf). “ BLEST IF I CAIT FEEL A PENN’ORTH O’ DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THIS OLD GAL AND THE ONE THAT’S JUST GOT OFF!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diart of Tort, M.P. 

Home of Commons y Monday ^ June 9. 
— ^The blameless Don Josfi plays towards 
His Majesty’s Opposition the part filled 




hints, or is understood to hint, at the 
proceeds of the Com Tax being used to 
further a scheme of Colonial Zollverein. 
That sufficient to change the situation. 
Opposition see it all in a glance. St. 
Michael a mere puppet in hands of 










“ Look herb, what the dbxtoe do you know about mt finance ? I ” 
(Sir M-ch-1 H-cks B-ch and Sir W-lfr-d L-r-r.) 


by the head of Charles I. in Mr. Dick’s 
memorial. He is always popping in, 
under circumstances howsoever diverse. 
To-night Budget in Committee. This 
exclusively business of Chanoeiior of 
THE Exchequer. Situation indicated by 
feet that of Cabinet Ministers he sits 
alone on Treasury Bench ; others having 
withdrawn to attend to business of their 
several Departments. But behind St. 
Michael, filling the Treasury Bench, nay 
peopling the Chamber, is Don Jos4— at 
the moment actually in his room smoking 
a big cigar and reading a volume that 
may be a Blue Book, but looks like a 
French novel. 

St. Michael, in the latest edition 
of his versatile Budget, has decided 
to retain not only the new tax on corn 
but the penny added to the burden 
of that Issachkr among taxpayers, the 
income-taxed. It is tme these were 
proposed in time of actual war with the 
avowed prospect of its continuance for 
another year. Peace having suddenly 
dawned, it seemed logical conclusion 
that war-taxes should be abandoned. 
But, as Sark says, you may by fare 
chance get a bone out of a dog’s 
mouth; re-capture money voted to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, never. 

“Leave it to me,” says St. Michael 
blandly, “I’ll see it spent. Don’t you 
worry on that account.*’ 

This would have been all very well 
only for Don Josfi. He goes down to 
Birmingham, and in family confidence 


the Bold, Bad Man of Birmingham. 
Beneath his muffler Squire of Malwood 
spies the beard of Protection. Henry 
Fowler moves to postpone first clause 
of Budget Bill. C.-B. looking through 
a hole in the ladder discovers Don Josi 
plotting wicked ends. Even Cap’en 
Tommy Bowles smells a rat, and Edgar 
Vincent sees it moving in the air. 

“This money,” said the Cap’en, 
making a movement of his mailed fist 
as if raking the coin in, “ is not needed 
for the war. It must be designed for 
some ulterior purpose.” 

If St. Michael has a human weakness, 
it lies in the direction of supposing 
himself an implacable person. The 
idea that Don Jose or anyone else leads 
him by the nose peculiarly unpalat- 
able. It is true that, occasionally, 
having sworn he would ne’er consent 
to certain financial heresies, he has con- 
sented. But the change was entirely 
due to personal conviction ; had no con- 
nection with strings pulled by other 
hands in the Cabinet. Got up now 
and waimly, indignantly, deprecated 
intention of tampering with principles 
of free trade. Studiously refrained from 
allusion, direct or indirect, to an 
esteemed colleague. But got in a kick 
at Sir Wilfred Laurier that greatly 
delighted Opposition. In the Dominion 
House of Commons Canadian Premier 
been saying things that formed logical 
conclusion of Don Josi)’s remarks at 
Birmingham. St. Michael rapped Sir 


Wilfred Laurier’s knuckles, told him 
to mind his own business, which he 
probably understood better than other 
people’s. 

John O’Gorst, looking on from 
favourite retirement on Cross Bench, 
came to conclusion that he did not 
enjoy monopoly of privileges of the 
whipping-boy. Here was the Canadian 
Minister publicly sharing them. Crowded 
House greatly relished incident. Mean- 
while, as at the foot of the guillotine 
Madame Defarge went on knitting, so 
Don Josla, in the solitude of his room, 
went on reading the Blue Book that on 
its paper cover bore the name of that 
eminent publicist, Flaubert. 

Business done, — Budget in Com- 
mittee. 

Tuesday niglvt , — ^Next to seeing Bobby 
Spencer personally conduct the head of 
his noble house to the Peers’ Gallery, 
point out to him the celebrities and 
explain points of procedure, there is 
nothing so delightful as to hear Austen 
Chamberlain allude in debate to his 
father as “my right hon. friend.” Had 
occasion to use the phrase seveml times 
to-day. Explained that when at Bir- 
mingham his “right hon. friend” 
made the reference to fiscal relations 
with the Colonies that has proved 
fruitful text for debate on the Budget, 
he did not mean what the words seemed 
to imply. 
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Austen put up to reply to Squiee of 
Malwoob ; marked distinction for a 
young Minister Justified it "by aHe 
speeck delivered amid difficulty of con- 
stant interruption. Like his right hon. 
friend, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury is rather encoumged than 
emharrassed by interpolated remarks. 

On the whole a young Members’ day. 
Two other speeches —one a maiden 
effort— commanded attention of full 
House- Toulmin, the elect of Bury, 
spoke with a clearness, felicity, and 
modesty that instantly obtained a foot- 
ing for him in the critical Assembly. 
Crombie by no means a new Member ; 
but so rarely interposes in debate that, 
as Mr. Flavin says, his face is caviare 
to the general. His speech this after- 
noon proved to be one of the best in 
the debate. Fxill of matter and of 
point, admirably expressed in a pleasant 
voice, it was delivered with action 
suited to word and word to action in 
fashion that would have pleased Hamlet 
in his ciitical mood. 

This coming to the front of young 
men, noted in debate on the second 
reading of the Education Bill and on 
the earlier stages of the Budget, is one 
of the workings of the new Rules. 
Formerly young Members, elbowed aside 
by right hon. gentlemen on two front 
benches, were shoved into the dinner 
hour, left to speak to empty benches. 
Now Jn the long ^uninterrupted sitting 
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A (too) Bare Debates. 
(Mr. J. W. Or-mb-e.) 


between half-past two and half-past 
seven, when practically all the work is 
done and benches are kept full, the 
young Member gets his chance, and 
shows that there is stiH excellent 
material in the most modem House of 
Commons. 

Business done. — Corn Tax carried 
through Committee by 279 votes 
against 193. 

Thursday night. — The House of 
Commons does not know a nnld^r 
mannered man than James Francis 
Xavier O’Brien. An honoured Member 
these seventeen years. Kind of heart, 
gentle of speech, modest in demeanour, 
‘‘formerly tea and wine merchant in 
Dublin,” angry passion is foreign to 
his breast. "let there are some things 
the gentlest among us cannot stand. 
For many initial^ O’Brien such an 
one befell this afternoon when he heard 
Swift McNeill babbling o’ high treason, 
and with erudition conveyed from 
Erskine Mat’s portly volume instmct- 
ing the Speaker on points of procedure 
following upon arrest of a Member of 
the House. 

"Why, James Francis, not to mention 
Xavier, was actually tried for high- 
treason : was, moreover, sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn, and his four quarters 
impartially dispersed ! 

As we are happy to see, the sentence 
was not carried into effect, though when 
J. F. X. cranes forward his neck to 
catch the pearls of wisdom dropped from 
Jbmmt Lowther’s hps, Sark, noticing its 
curious length, fancies the process of 
being “ drawn ” must have actually com- 
menced before royal clemency was 
extended. 

That is a detail. The point is that 
on this threshold of the twentieth cen- 
tury we have among us a man who was 
actually sentenced to suffer a barbarous 
punishment, once common enough in 
Merrie England. The little incident 
befell Mr. O’Brien in 1867, at which 
time he was ostensibly engaged in the 
tea and wine trade, record of which is 
still preserved in the unimaginative 
pages of Dod. It was an awkward 
thing, even with the commutation 
thrown in. But it naturally led to his 
election at the first opening as Member 
for South Mayp, and to the privilege 
of to-day listening to the Speaker lucicSy 
and learnedly differing from Erskine 
May on a nice point of procedure. 

For nous autres the incident has an 
academic, historical, interest. For 
J. F. X. what tender memories crowd 
his mind — the rope, the gallows, 
the cart, the butcher’s knife, and the 
tardy messenger with the respite. 

Through rest of sitting the House 
prosaic enough ; pottering round pence 
in Civil Service Estimates. This torch- 
light glare suddenly flashed back on the 




A Oastadiak ExpoftT. 

A Pencil-KodaJc from the Press Galley of 
Mr. Bl-ke. 

life of one seated among us revealed the 
boundless possibilities of the Assembly. 

Business done . — ^In Committee on 
Civil Service Estimates. 


SUB ROSA. 

[** Majuba” and ** Boer Coura^ ” are the names 
^ren to new roses recently exhibited in Paris.] 

A ROSE by any other name 
Will doubtless smell as sweet; 

Call hash “ragoflt,” but all the same 
Its essence is of meat. 

So, with whatever titles decked 
French roses may be bom. 

We shall not in their sound detect 
The presence of a thorn. 

But steadfastly refuse to find 
’Neath the “ Majuba ” bud 

The canker of an envious mind. 

Or malady of blood. 

“ Boer Courage ” need be never loth 
To blossom and to shoot 

When grafted on the sturdy growth 
Of a good English root. 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 

Fairest Chioe, though I fain 
All the day on you would gaze, 
Seeking ever, not in vain, 

Some fresh charm in you to praise ; 

Yet, while loving you no less. 

Now my truant glance would stray 
For a moment, I confess. 

To the Kino and Queen to-day. 

So I candidly admit 
Some slight disappointment, that 
Just behind you I must sit. 

With no view — ^beyond your hat. 



Mher, “ Ofl, MTT.nn.nin ! You naughty little girl 1 You know you oughtn't to slap Elsie’s face 1 ** 
j :% ldred , “Where ought I to slap her then, Mummy?” 
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ENCORE L’ AFFAIRE PAOLO-FEANCESOA. 

Having "before my eyes the fear of the Quarterly- 
Athenseum-Satiirday-OrLe-Man-Comhine, I naturally hesitate 
to make a comparison, in favour of Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
between his Paolo and Francesca, and the Francesca da 
Rimini of Mr. Marion Crawford, as played, in M. Marcel 
Schwob’s version, by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s Company at 
the Garrick. Yet, whatever Mr. Phillips may or may not 
have achieved, there can be no manner of doubt that the 
design of his play is greatly superior to that of Mr. 
Crawford’s. Mr. Crawford has chosen to found his drama 
on history. He has not only observed times and seasons, but 
he claims to have discovered (in the castle, not of Rimini, but 
of Verruchio) the room that was the scene of the tragedy ; 
likewise the veritable trap-door in which Paoio was siain pen- 
dent ; though he has failed to retrieve any actual fragments of 
the fatal ^ustancoirps. As, however, he has not elected to re- 
produce the most salient of these details, and indeed Viakes no 
pretence to an accurate historical study, it seems a pity that 
he should have modified a great dramatic theme for the sake 
of a few incomplete facts. The result is neither good 
drama nor good history. 

But the real distinction between the two plays Hes in the 
difference between the use and the abuse of the element of 
Fate. In Mr. Phillips’ play we are allowed to watch the 
gradual working-out of Destiny, ultimately victorious over 
sincere human opposition. In Mr. Crawford’s, from that 
moment of the Prologue when Francesca, outside her 
charribre de noces, catches first sight of her grotesque 
husband, mistaking him for something between a black- 
beetle and a bogey, Fate’s work is abeady accomplished, and 
the rest is superfluity. Mr. Crawford’s Paolo has no need 
to be “ n Bello,” any more than he actually is on the stage ; 
“der erste heste Mann^^ (not, of course, in the accepted 
hymeneal sense) would have served just as well for the 
purposes of a tragedy that is grossly inevitable from the 
outset. 

And, to do the author justice, he seems to recognise that 
resistance would have been merely farcical ; and so adopts 
the device of omitting altogether the period during which it 
might, under less tyrannous circumstances, have been 
expected to occur. But, to make safety seven times more 
sure, he places between his Prologue and his First Act an 
interval of no fewer than fifteen years. Paolo, a stoutish 
married man with a growing family of his own (ignored, 
save allusively, by the author) has by now accomplished 
some fourteen years of steady intrigue with Francesca; that 
being also the age of her own daughter, who enjoys the 
singularly infelicitous name of Goncoi^dia. It will be seen 
that here there is no promise of any further struggle between 
honour and passion, of any fresh war between human 
effort and the progress of Destiny. 

Whether there ever has been a contest at all, we cannot 
definitely say. Francesca's reminiscences leave us in doubt. 
In one passage she says, “ Je ne me souviens pas d’avob 
jamais hfeite ou lutt6, ou de t’avoir r6sist6” ; in another, 
“Mon intention 6tait innocente,” whatever that should 
mean. In any case the relations of these lovers are by now 
established almost to the point of respectability. Interest, 
therefore, is limited to a mere vulgar curiosity as to just 
when and where and how flagrantly they will be caught ; 
though to this may perhaps be added a kind of dull 
wonder that they have not been caught before. The author 
is by consequence compelled to introduce extraneous issues, 
such as the intervention of another woman, suspected by 
Frcmcesca of being a femme du peuple who has supplanted 

I hec in Paolo's affections, but turning out to be nothing worse 
than his poor old demented wife, for whose “ removal ” he is 
prompt to make the necessary arrangements. It is a curious 


comment on the main construction of Mr. Crawford’s drama 
that the incidental divertissement arising out of this highly 
Parisian conceit of an imaginary rival {''Paolo me tromper 
au bout de guatorze ans! ”) makes the Second Act the most 
notable of the play. 

Another novelty is seen in the part played by the child 
Concordia. The dramatic purpose which she is made to 
serve is obvious and disagreeable. But while it is bad 
enough that she should be constantly dragged in, by the 
charming head and hair of her, to be made the innocent 
medium for the conveyance and confirmation of suspicion 
among this elderly mSnage h trois, it is still more scan- 
dalous that she should be required, at the immature age of 
fourteen, to take part in this portentous kind of dialogue : — 

Giovanni. II y a une autre mort qme ceUe du corps, une 
mort pire, une mort vive qui tue en l’l)omme I’esp^rance, et 
qui peint le mond entier d’une noirceur pestilentieUe . . . 

Concordia. Oh ! p^re, comme tu paries avec amertume ! 

Then there is the book of Lancdot. To compensate for 
the fact that its tragic service was finished some fourteen 
years before the opening of Act I, it is mercilessly exploited 
at every spare moment in the play. One comes to regard 
it as a permanent property of the stage, unmoved amid the ' 
revolution of scenery. Finally, in the last Act, Paolo reads 
aloud this thrilling passage: “ Advint que Lancelot trouva 
la Reine, dans I’instant qu’elle 4tait seule. Car c’^tait 
I’apr^s-ihnee, et la joum^e etait moulte chaude, et toutes 
gens donnaient.” I find that this expression, Vaprks-dinSe 
— excellent French, no doubt, for the hour of siesta — does 
not err in excess of poetic suggestion. One conceives, on 
these lines, a rendering, say, of Borneo's — 

** It was the lark, the herald of the mom,” 
which should read as follows : — 

” C’^tait Falouette, qui annonce le premier dejeuner.” 

To speak briefly of the players, Madame Bernhardt, as 
the innocent Francesca of the Prologue, had in her voice 
a touch of falsetto : but, for the rest, played with admirable 
sincerity and artistic restraint until the last Act, where she 
let herself go in a rather tawdry tirade (obviously written 
for her) in which the names of Cain and Judas figured 
prominently. As Giovanni (“ Jan le Stropiat ”) M, de Max, 
who gave a needlessly painful display of physical contortion, 
showed at times a certain reserve of strength, but was gene- 
rally quite arbitrary in his methods. MUe. Duo was a 
delightful Concordia ; but M. Maguire, in the rdle of Paolo, 
never from the first a sympathetic lover, went through his 
part with the air of an operatic heavy-weight. 

I may add that the intervals were a marked feature of the 
first-night performance, and helped greatly to emphasise the 
danger of tampering with the Unities. For, while a paltry 
quarter-of-an-hour may suffice to symbolise the lapse of 
fifteen years, it was too long to give Giovanni for his passage 
from the lower portion of the ladder (negotiated as the 
curtain fell on Act HI.) to the topmost rung achieved 
slightly after the commencement of Act IV. 0. S. 

SOMETmNG IN A NAME. 

Wife. Why, dear, do you object to having our baby chris- 
tened Adelaide ? 

Husband. Simply, dear, because I am sure neither of us 
would like to spoil her chances in life with a name 
suggestive of her being “ a bad egg.” 

Wife {expostulating). A bad egg ! My dear ! ! 

Husband. Well, what else can be suggested by “ addle- 
laid?” ^ 

A CASE OF SIMONY ? 

B est Paimelled Curate, fully silyer mounted, rubber tyres, best make, fan 
Sale . — NmeaatU Evening Chronicle. 
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WANTED ! 

(On or 'before the Twenty-sixth,) 

A Popular Song with more rational 
and appropriate Words than those at 
present in vogue. — ^By the Man in the 
Street. 

A Fresh Coat of Paint of a less 
Bilions Colour than now worn. — By 
the Piccadilly Lamp-posts. 

A sense of the Ridiculous, and a 
Proper Estimate of their own Insignifi- 
cance. — By the Battersea Borough 
Council. 

The Cat. — By the Somers Town 
Hooligans. 

An Invitation to the Queen’s Tea 
for General Servants. — By Twenty 
Times the Lucky Ten Thousand. 

An Overflow Meal without the 
Trouble of Ordering. — By their Re- 
spective Mistresses. 

A Consolation Feed of Some Kind 
or Other. — ^By All the Nurses and 
their Babies. 

Some Hints on Manners and Deport- 
ment. — ^By the Irish Nationalists and 
the Dublin Corporation. 

A Leg to Stand upon. — By Adven- 
turers who claim to be Boer Burghers 
and M.P.’s simultaneously. 

A Union Jack full-sized, for the 
front Gate at Oranjelust. — By ex- 
President Kruger. 

The Sack. —By Dr. Leids. 

Ditto. — By the Clerk of the Weather. 

A Glass Roof over the whole Pro- 
cession Route. — By Half a Million 
Spectators. 

Swimming Belts. — By the few 
Cricketers Undrowned. 

A Naval Review, Regatta or Boat- 
race off the Terrace, Westminster, or 
at any rate some Indication of Life. — 
By Father Thames. 

A Fine Night.— -By the IQumina- 
tions. 

And Suppression with a firm hand. 
— By the Patrons of “Ticklers,” 
Squirts, and Card-board Trumpets. 


PEACE MEAL. 

Mr. Ejiuger has now imparted to 
a representative of the Petty Journal 
^t he thinks Peace is not altogether 
improbable. 

Dr. Leyds is said to be bringing 
an action against the British Govern- 
ment for loss of employment owing 
to the stoppage of the war. 

There was a huge demand on the 
auspicious Sunday evening for artists 
who could draw Angels of Peace. Many 
newspapers had to employ those who 
coulcGci’t. 

Lord Sausburt, according to a 
Liberal paper, on being told that the 



ANOTHER “COMBINE.” (?) 

London {among the debris after a gi'eost fire). ‘*Oh, dear ! What am I to do * If I 

COULD ONLY GET MY COUNTT COUNCIL 

Uncle Sam, Darn tour County Council, Ma’am ! Sat— sh.vll I and my lads take 
OVER your old Eire-Brigade business ? We ’ll show you ' ” 

[“ It is, we believe, the general opinion of experts that London is worse protecfted against fire 
than any great city ^ther in Europe or in America ....... The responsibility for such a state of 

things clearly rests with the controlling authority, in this case the County Council .” — Tmesy June 12.] 


War was at an end, asked, “ What 
war ? ” and, on being reminded, said, 
“ Oh, yes.” 

Mrs. R. Smith, of Balham, wishes us 
to state that the reason why she did not 
hang out her flag was that it was away 
at the wash. 

Mrs. Jones, of Tooting, did not light 
up her fairy lamp, as she wishes to 
keep it as a surprise for Coronation 
Day. 

A provincial Mayor, on being asked 
how he considered the memorable 
event should be celebrated, said he 


thought something extraordinary ought 
to be done. He hoped everyone would 
keep sober. 

A usually well-informed French 
newspaper prognosticates that Lord 
Kitchener will be knighted. 

Lord Kitchener’s success is all the 
more remarkable when it is remembered 
that Lord Roberts, throughout his 
command, had the benefit of the advice 

f iven by our Militarjr Experts in the 
aily papers, while this ceased as soon 
as Lord Roberts returned. This fact 
is usually lost sight of. 
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APTER THE RACES. 







DELAY OF DE LAST MINSTREL. 

{Study iffb Blcuik and White,) 


OPERATIC NOTES. 

The attention of Mr. Punches Own Operatic Obsex-ver 
(“ 0. 0. 0.’’) lias been drawn to an error in spelling tbe 
name of Miss (MUe. or Signora) Regina Pacini, in which 
*‘0. 0. 0.’’ inserted another “c.” As a matter of fact it 
was not his fault nor even his mistake, and, even if it had 
been, might it not have been clear to any thoughtful 
individual that the introduction of the second “ c ” was only, 
as it were a letter of credit, figuratively indicating the 
boundless sea, or immense capacity of a register which could 
reach from the first 0 up to the last, diving as a diva into 
the depths, or rising like Venus “ oHa man ? ” Si ai Signora I 
et vivat Regina Pacini ! 

Tuesday. — Die Meister singer. Fair house, specially on 
“the spindle side.’’ Orchestra under Lohse or rather a 
little above IjOHSE, and more than “ aH there.” The King 
present, after a pretty tiring day at Ranelagh. Die Meister- 
singer not perhaps the lightest and most refreshing opera 
to hear when tired, though Van Root very fine as Sacha, 
— ^as a Noi-th Briton might say, “ Quite equal to ony 
sax of ’em” “Bispham as Bechmeaser distinctly good, and 
the rest anywhere. Tawar Pennarini — a combination that 
sounds uncommonly like “ Ten-a-pewnj/-n«i ” — as Walther 
von Stolssing not by any means all our fency could paint him, 


Frau Ix>hse’s Eva decidedly weak ; hope she’ll be going 
f staron^ another night. Calls maixily for Van Root, an 
eai^first, “with Davii> Bisphabc a good second. Personally, wish 
JXMUdiii^singer could be judiciously lightened of some few 
, hto,c|red bars, and then the bearers of the burdens, and Ihe 


hearers of the same, would both be happier. But to meddle 
with Wagner is, as it were, to make a radical attack on a 
time-honoured constitution. Thank goodness there is another 
and a better opera, and lots of ’em. 

Thursday. — Tannhduser. On dit in some quarters that 
Wagner isn’t quite so popular as he was once upon a time 
with our opera goers. But teste Tannhduser to-night. A 
brimming house. Boxes a bit shy, but every other pai*t 
pretty well crammed. Nothing particular to be recorded 
except that as La helle Venus (“ 0 helle Venus, quel plalair 
trouves tu!'^ comma chantaib autrefois Schneider, and pity 
it cannot be introduced, transposed, for the amorous Knight), 
Susan is going fairly strong, that Frau Lohse does not 
gain upon us as Elisabeth, that as Tannhduser our Penny- 
rini-in-the-slot does not come up to even a Penny-ha’p’ny- 
rini standard of excellence ; that Herr Muhlmann is good as 
Biterolf, that Madame Sobrino in shepherd’s dress makes 
her “ piping ” quite ornamental, while her singing of that 
refreshing movQeau of melody is delightful, and to keep the 
best to th^e last, as Wolfram, Herr Van Root is superb. 

Friday.— S aleza, Monsieur Faust (in French), with Melba 
as “his Daisy,'' c'est h dire sa Marguerite, more sweet- 
voiced than ever, and Monsieur Mefisto Plan^on, deep-toned 
and diabolically humorous, with Madame Marthe Bauer- 
meister encore dans aa yremiere jeunesse, 

Saturday. — ^To-night Love's Elixir! Hope to enjoy the 
potion.^ Report to be drafted in our next, L'Elisir d'Amore, 
old delightful story, Signjorina Adina cara, e Dottore Dul- 
camara ! noi sarimo Id, la la, la ! 

THE WARRIOR’S RETURN. 

{Modem Version.) 

Southampton Dockyard. Return of a popular General 
from the Front. 

Inquisitive Stranger {to Dock Official). Who is that little 
man that the reporters are flocking round ? 

Dock Official. That is the War Correspondent of the Bomb- 
bomb. He ’s the man who wiU publish a book denouncing 
the General, 

I.S. Dear me ! Then who is that literary-looking gentle- 
man walking with the General? 

D.O. Oh that is the man who will write the General’s 
I defence ; he has been out with him to gather material. 

L I.S. Who is that reporter standing apart from the others ? 

; D.O. He is at- 
I tached to the Daily 
L Manager, which 
, vnU call for the \ Sw) 

) official despatches, "V. 

L and then equally i iil^ \ 

) condemnall parties, i \. 

f and incidentally j , \\m^ \ 

congratulate the 
L country on possess- ' 
i ing a paper that 

^ makes all things ^ 

, but wiio is that lout- \ i| : 

ish-looking fdlow, 

I dear Sir, he is Ike 

i “ManintheStreet” GOLLY WOQ? 

i for whose ed^car ^ Why, xt*s Brown’s 

T tion tnewJiole tning ^ Motor, with its sprbd shield on and 


IS got up. 


IHIMSXL7 BEHIND IT. 
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LONG LIVE THE KING ! 
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An Overflow Fete 

(Designed by His Majesty’s most Loyal Servant 

Mr. PUNCHa) 



Extract of June 1st, 1902.* 

have it on the highest authority, nothing lower in fact than that of Our Own 
Special Court Eavesdropper and Keyhole Correspondent, that the King has found 
himself unable to cope single-handed with the heavy duties involved in the 
entertainment of His Majesty’s Coronation Guests. Accordingly, it became 
necessary for him to call in the services of a deputy. It was obvious that the 
choice of such a representative would have to fall upon one who not only possessed 
an untarnished reputation for the highest loyalty", but already enjoyed a position so 
far removed by its inherent dignity above the dreams oi avarice, that he would 


have no difficulty in executing the duties of his 


high office without fear or favour. Nobody, there- 
fore, who had ever been permitted to share the 
King’s confidence, or was at all familiar with 
His Majesty’s tastes and predilections, expressed 
either surprise or envy when the choice fell upon 
Mr. Punch. 

On receipt of the Royal Command our esteemed 
contemporary presented himself at Buckingham 
Palace, where he was invited to a private audience. 
We understand, from the authority above men- 
tioned, that His Majesty King Edward, who 
was alone and unarmed, informed Mr. Punch, 
confidentially, of the enormous access of guests 
which His Majesty anticipated in view of the 
forthcoming Coronation. The King further ex- 
pressed a desire (tantamount to a command) that 
Mr, Punch would take upon his own loyal hump 
some of the burden which might otherwise prove 
an inconvenience to His Majesty’s shoidders. 
It was the King’s idea that Mr. Punch should 
institute proceedings of the nature of an Overflow 
Ceremony for the more complete entertainment 
of His Majesty’s visitors and loyal lieges. The 
King’s suggestion (which has the force of a Royal 
order) was that this orgie should contain features 
which it had been found impossible to embrace 
in the official programme ; such as, for example, 
a River Pageant and a glorified Lord Mayor’s 
Show, the latter to cover ground, if any, not 



* For the extracts cited in the following pages, we are 
indebted in each case to the Ltoft*s t)atly Meidt to which we 
tender our best obligations. 
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Bouverie King of Arms. 
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included in the Royal Progress by land or sea; the whole to conclude with a Gala Performance on the 
established lines of a Benefit at the National Opera House. 


All details should be left to Mf. PmcVs known discretion, the only limitation being that the various 
features of the entertainment should be in some way characteristic of British habits as well as of British taste 

in decorative Art. And lest the public should remain 



Mr. Punch holding a Court of Overflow Claims. 


unaware of His Majesty’s intentions, it was arranged 
that Mr. Punch should be allowed to issue, at convenient 
spots, a proclamation bearing the Royal Warrant, 
and explaining that it was the King’s pleasure to 
appoint Mr. Punch his deputy for the purposes therein 
set forth. 

At the close of this unique audience Mr. Punchy 
tactfully restraining a tendency to swell with pride, 
executed a loyal genuflection, kissed the Royal hand, 
and gave expression to his obedient homage in the 
following simple phrases : — 

‘‘Sire, I am wholly at Your Majesty’s service. 
It shall be my pride and j'oy to faithfully execute 
Your Majesty’s behests.” (The split infinitive must 
be ascribed to stress of emotion.) So saying, and 
preceded by his dorsal excrescence, he bowed himself 
out of the Audience Chamber. 

Extract of June 8th. 

To-morrow, by the King’s pleasure, the announce- 
ment to which on the strength of exclusive information 
we were enabled a week ago to refer, a proclamation will 
be heralded by Mr. Pmich^ Bouverie King of Arms, 
attended by Toby, F.S.A., Chat Noir Poursuivant, 
The proclamation will be read consecutively from the 
summit of each of the Seven Hills on which the Metro- 
polis is based ; namely. Constitution Hill, Netting Hill, 
Primrose Hill, High Holbom, Ludgate Hill, Tulse Hill, 
and Brixton Rise. 


We herewith give an outline of its purport, for which our authority is a menial whose incognito we rightly 
respect. On a day (not yet fixed) in the week following the Coronation an Overflow Fdte will be organised under 
the direction of Mr. Punchy acting as His Majesty’s deputy. This will assume the form of 

(1) A Procession of Emblematic Motor Cars, which will traverse those portions of London that lie outside 
the route selected for the Ofl&cial Progresses. The actual direction to be chosen will not be divulged till you see it. 
Much will depend not only on the weather and the state of the ground, but also on the arbitrary behaviour of the 
vehicles that take part in the spectacle. Some of these, it is anticipated, may break off at any time into subsidiary 
groups of one or more units. 

(2) A River Pageant, starting from the Temple steps (in the vicinity of the Pmch Office), and eventually 
proceeding to the Terrace of the House of Commons, where a pause will be made to admit of a Regatta, and 
then back again to the Temple steps. It is not contemplated that this Pageant should be historically allusive, 
apart from the presence of the Convict Ship, manned by spectators. The constituent vessels will simply serve 
to exhibit for the benefit of illustrious guests the every^y resources of our noble river and the justly celebrated 
fleet that helps to distmguish it from other rivers. Details of the Regatta, which is to include a race between 
submarine clinkers representing the Government and the Opposition, will be shortly forthcoming. 

(8) A Gala Performance, embradx^ Burlesques, extracts from fa^urite Operas, original adaptations from 
the Fri»^ and other languages, A Masque of Poets in Hades^ Special Poems to be composed and recited by 
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well-known public men, and a Prologue and Epilogue 
by the Master of the Ceremonies, with encores as occa- 
sion may arise. 

In view of the probability that many Persons ot 
Merit will desire to fulfil some public function in these 
Celebrations, a Court of Overflow Claims will be held. 
Candidates, however, will be invited to apply by letter, 
and not in person. This decree, it is thought, will 
obviate any exhibition of false modesty, and will also 
serve to temper the chagrin of disappointed applicants. 
The decision of the Master of the Ceremonies will, in 
all cases, be final. 


n 


Extract ot June IStb. 

Court of Overflow Claims. 

We learn, on the authority of the official whose 
assistance we have previously acknowledged, that the 
following Overflow Claims have been Considered and 
decided by Mr. Punchy President of the Round Table 
Council : — 



Mr. Qibson Bowles claimed leave to 
supply and face the Music. 


Mr, Gibson Bowles, Manager and General Liquidator of the Hotel Cecilia, claimed leave ,tOi supply and 
face the music. (Declined.) 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman claimed the right to erect booths and tabernacles along the line of route. 
(Declined.) 

Lord Halsbury claimed, on behalf of his friends and relations, any salaried post that might be going. 
(Declined.) 

Sir J. Blundell Maple 
claimed, along with the 
multi-millionaire Mr. Crock- 
seller, to furnish the River 
Pageant with Marine re- 
mounts. (Declined.) 

Mr. Seddon claimed to 
act as Regent in the event 
of the King’s absence from 
any part of the proceedings. 

(Declined.) 

Mr. Brock, R.A., 
claimed the entire area of 
the Horse Guards Parade 
for a colossal effigy of 
Ranjitsinghi, the Black 
Prince. (Declined.) 

Sir Howard Vincent 
claimed leave to dance on 
a greasy Pole or any other 
Alien Immigrant who might 
be available. (Allowed.) 



Sir Howard Vincent negotiates the Greasy Pole. 
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Mr. T. P, O’Connor, tracing back his lineage to the 
Sm (which at one time never set on Irish grievances), 
and proving collateral relationship with Walter M.A.P., 
humorous cleric of the Twelfth Century, claimed pro- 
fessional acquaintance with the households (above or 
below stairs) of everybody either on or off the line of 
route. (Admitted.) 

Sir Charles Warren claimed, as ex-Chief of Police, 
to keep the route with his Spion Coppers, but admitted 
that he could not supply them with guns, water, or 
instructions, and that his heart was not in the job. 
(Declined.) 

Mr. Alfred Austin (Poet Laureate) claimed to 
write a poem to Australia’s Darling. (Referred for per- 
mission to Australian Team.) 

Brer Fuchs, Stamper and Die-Sinker by Royal 
appointment, claimed leave to strike any Coronation 
medallions that came his way, and in the event of 
suffering any obverses to apply for indoor bas-relief. 
(Declined.) 






Mr. Dillon as a good Judge of taters. 


Mr. Dillon, claiming to purvey hot spuds on 
the line of route, put in a testimonial in which the 
Colonial Secretary had pronounced him to be a good 
judge of taters. (Allowed.) 

Sir Henry Irving, writing from The Cauldrons, 
Brockenhurst, and describing himself as an Anglo- 
American, through his connection with the Washington 
branch of the Irving family on the one hand and with 
Wellington Street on the other, claimed to play The 
Bells on the occasion of Mr. PuncVs Ceremonies. 
(Declined on the grounds (i) that there were too 
many bells in London for a one-man performance, 
and (2) that a passion for this form of Church Music 
was inconsistent with the avowed tenets of Mephis- 
topheles.) 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, representing the Society for 
the Reform of Printers* Customs (though he repudiated 
any desire to italicise the proofs of his authority), claimed 
permission to hang in Jaeger costume from Waterloo 
Bridge in a state of inverted coma, and address obso- 
lete apostrophes to the Pageant as it passed beneath. 
(Declined.) 

The Duke of Devonshire begged leave not to be 
asked to play the part of the Gorst in HamUU 
(Allowed.) 
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Mr, F. Carruthers 
Gould claimed to repre- 
sent the Colonial Secretary 
any day of the week in 
black and white, black for 
choice. (Allowed.) 

Mr. Beerbohm* Tree, 
who pleaded that he had 
suffered shipwreck with 
total loss of his wardrobe, 
claimed, for this occasion 
only, the loan of a complete 
suit of shining armour, suit- 
able for wearing in the 
Underground. (Allowed, but 
with a warning that the 
limelight on the Metropolitan 
Railway was defective.) 

The Editor of the Lion’s 
Daily Meal claimed to play 
Napoleon in the Corsican 
Brothers. (Declined.) 

Mr. Walter Long 
claimed, with the assistance 
of Mr. Lloyd-George and 
Constables from the K 9 
Division, to keep the course 
clear of dogs. (Allowed.) 




Sir Thomas Lipton claimed to 
enter Shamrock XV. for the Lambeth 
Cup in the Coronation Regatta. 
(Declined.) 

Miss Marie Corelli, cygnet- 
writer to the Conservators of the 
River Avon, insisted on being allowed 
to shrink from self-advertisement, alleg- 
ing that she did not care a Mighty 
Atom for publidty. She .was prepared, 
however, to appear in Hades if any use 
could be found for her special and 
peculiar knowledge of the methods of 
Satan. (First claim allowed; second 
declined for reason given to Sir Lewis 
Morris, vide inf.) 

Mr. G. R. Sims claimed to supply 
the fountains in Trafalgar Square with 
“Tatcho.” (Allowed.) Also, in the 
event of the performance of the last 
Act of Paolo and Framesca^ to play the 
vtle of the long-locked lover ; but only 
on condition that a certain famous line 
of the original text, namely : — 

“I did not know the dead 
could have such hair ! " 

should be embodied in the acting 
edition. (Declined.) 
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Mr. George Alexander, of 
Macedonia and King Street, St. James’s, 
claimed permission to make an ap- 
pearance wearing a fixed Coronation 
smile on the left half of his face. 
(Declined.) 

Sir Lewis Morris, Knight, volun- 
teered to appear ' by request in the 
Masque of Poets in Hades. (Refused on 
the ground that Mr. Stephen Phillips 
was just now in sole possession of the 
right to exploit these regions.) 

Mr. Arthur Collins, claiming 
apostolic succession from the late 
Augustus Harris, offered to construct 
an illusory revolving wood pavement in 
the widened portion of the Strand, so 
as to concentrate the labours of the 
Procession. At the same time he 
admitted that his experience of the 
treadmill was only indirect. (Declined.) 

Mr. PiERPONT Morgan claimed to 
form an All-fired Combine to buy up 
and burn the Thames Penny Derelicts, 
and run in their place a service of 
steamers of the Erie Canal type. 
(Gladly accepted, on the condition 
that he should not set the Thames 
on fire.) 

Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., 
claiming mosaic precedent, asked 
leave to paint the City red,' or 
any other colour that occurred to 
him. (Allowed.) 







\ 




Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., asked leave to paint the City red. 


The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, who boasted to have the blood of martyrs in his veins, claimed, by right 
of his Nonconformist conscience, to go to the beefstake in Smithfield Market (if the Procession should pass 
that way) rather than pay the new duty on imported food stuffs. (Allowed.) Also to Mark, Guy, Pierce, and 
generally disable anybody who had a conscience of his own differing from his (Hugh Price Hughes’s). (Declined.) 

Mr. Yerkes, who enclosed a cutting of a tuberose, claimed the Perks. (Allowed.) 


$1 $8 sg 

Extract ot June 23rd. 

Procession of Emblematic' Motor-Cars. 

We think that Mr. Punch has been well advised in declining to make any definite pronouncement as to the 
line of route of the Overflow Procession. Much, as he rightly points out, must depend on the initiative of the 
motor-cars themselves. The object which he has at heart is to supplement the King’s two limited progresses 
by bringing his own Procession, so to speak, to everybody’s door. Nihil, as he so happily puts it, nihil Metro- 
poUtani a me aUenum puto. But it is possible that some of the constituent elements of his Pageant may be 
permanently injured in the attempt to climb obstacles, such as houses or monumental pedestals, or, by a sudden 
revulsion of motor-power, retrace the course which they have covered. In any case he has recommended the 
population to keep at home and wait till the cars roll by. For ourselves, we can only say that every reader of the 
Liovis Daily Meal is entitled to a free seat on the curbstone almost anywhere. 

For the guidance of those who find difficulty in translating allegories, wie append a selection from the various 
emblematic motor-cars which will take part in the Procession. 
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Car emblematic of Loyalty (250,000 horse and foot power), — Surmounted by a large Union Jack made 
in England, and secured (right way up) on Mr, Punches permanent staff. Chauffeur, Mr, Punch, 

Car emblematic of British Art. — Surmounted by a corps of Kodak Sharp-shooters. Motto : ** Actuality ; or 
We press the button, Nature does the rest.” Chauffeur, Mr. Clement Shorter, who will conduct it in camera. 

Emblematic Restaurant Car (Frying- Panhard type). — Central figure, the Chef of the Carlton, surrounded 
by Primrose Peeresses who have the privilege of the entr6e. 

Car emblematic of British Drama. — ^This will be modelled on the lines of the victorious chariot in Ben Hur, 

Car emblematic of Popular Literature.— Mr. Hall Caine will sit on a model of the Dome of St. Peter’s, 
wearing a scarf embroidered with the observation : Rome has no secrets from me.” Chauffeur, Mr. A. P. 
Watt, Literary Agent ; but Mr. Caine will work the hooter. 

Car emblematic of British Self-control. — ^Surmounted by a Hooligan (inebriated) and his lady, out on the 
Peace-path, assaulting the Police with olive-tiddlers, and shouting “ Good old Buller ! ” “ What price 
Kitch ? ” etc. Motto on one side of flag : iEquam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem ; on the other 
side : Non secus in bonis ab insolenti temperatam laetitia. 

International Car emblematic of Music (Gdtter-Daimler pattern). — Made in Germany and surmounted 
by patrons of the “ Ring.” The hooter will be worked by the popular author of The Honeysuckle and the Bee^ 
representing British music. 

Ambulance Car (one remount-power). — Containing War Office officials. 

There will be other cars emblematic of Flannelled Folly, Marconigraphy, the Power of the Press, and 

ftimilar signs of the times. The rear will be brought up by a car which might otherwise retard the pace of the 

Procession. It will be a Sleeping Car, emblematic of British Enterprise and fitted with a powerful Trade Union 

Brake. In front of it will walk a British workman, bearing a flag with the motto, “ We level down.” 
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The River Pageant. 



We understand that it is the intention of the organizer 
of the Water Procession merely to exhibit the every-day 
resources of that mighty river on which stands the capita 
of the greatest Naval Power. Just as at Spithead we shall 
simply expose the superfluous strength of our Fleet in Being, 
without weakening its protective force as distributed over 
the seven or more seas which wash the terrestrial globe, so 
in the Water Pageant no attempt will be made to utilize 
for the occasion any example either of Beauty or Dignity 
in the construction of river craft other than those which are 
connected with Metropolitan traditions, and are, in a word, 
ever with us. The typical pleasure steamer (temporarily in 
disuse), the common barge, the dredger, the police-boat, 
the tug — ^these alone will figure in the Procession. The 
route, owing to force of habit on the part of the pleasure-packets, will probably 
assume a zig-zag course; running from the Temple steps to the Tower Bridge 
and thence to the House of Commons Terrace, where there will be an interval 
for refreshments and a Regatta. 

The programme will include the following events : — 


1. A Race between Submarine Clinker-built Eights, representing the Government and the Opposition. The 
names of the crews, taken from recent numbers of Punchy are appended : — 


Unionists. 



Liberals. 



Lord Halsbury (bow) ... 

... 6 

I 

Lord Rosebery (bow) 

12 

7 

2. Mr. Brodrick 

... II 

6 

2. Mr. Bryce 

9 

9 

3, Sir M, Hicks-Beach ... 

... 10 

12 

3. Sir E. Grey 

II 

5 

4. Mr. Balfour 

... II 

9 

4. Mr. Morley 

10 

I 

5 , Duke of Devonshire ... 

... 14 

13 

5 . Sir H. Fowler 

12 

3 

6. Mr, Chamberlain 

... 12 

7 

6 . Sir W. Harcourt 

17 


7. Lord Lansdowne 

... 10 

II 

7. Mr. Asquith 

12 

5 

Lord Salisbury (str.) 

... 16 

5i 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman (str.) 

14 

2 

Mr. Grant Lawson (cox.) 

... 12 

9 

Mr. Lloyd-George (cox.) 

4 

10 


2 . An exhibition of Systematic Punting by the Earl of Rosslyn. 


3. A Duke hunt by the Belles of New York. 


4. Mr. Tommy Bowles will give an exhibition of his famous Gib-boom. 

6. Mr. Winston Churchill, who will occupy all three thwarts and do the steering, proposes to walk 
over in the race for Randy-dans. 

6. Mr. Whitaker Wright will float one or two Companies, and give a subsequent demonstration of his 
well-known watering cure. 

7. Pierrot Music will be supplied by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who, as the son of his father, will 
be expected to play the Ben Joe. 
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The seating and feeding arrangements have been largely left in the hands of Dr. Sally Lunn, who has 
chartered at enormous expense the historic Convict Ship which has lately created so powerful a sensation on 
Waterloo Bridge. Masthead seats and rigging accommodation will be let at twenty-five guineas; the paddle- 
boxes and bowsprit will be the same price; portholes for two will be £15 apiece, and sitting room in the 
coal-bunks below the water-line proportionately less. 


The Gala Performance. 


By the courtesy of the Management we are enabled to present our readers with a Programme of the 
Gala Performance to take place the same evening at the National Opera House. Pernoission has been further 
accorded us to publish the words of some of the proposed recitations ; also the text of the Masque of Poets in 
Hades. The following is a complete list of the various turns, though their number and variety is so generous that 
it is anticipated that some selection will be found necessary on the actual night if our guests are to reach 
home before the break of the next day but one. 



1. Mr. Punchy after presenting a bouquet to Her 
Majesty the Queen, will deliver the following 


Prologue. 

Kings, Presidents, and various Powers of Earth, 
Assembled here to share our harmless mirth! 

And ye that at considerable pains 

Have followed in your Masters* special trains, 

Swarming from all the Continents that be, 

And islands in, or else beyond, the Sea! 

First, to my Royal Li^e, if he’ll 
allow me. 

In low obeisance 1 should like to 
bow me. 

\TuYns towards Royal 
Box and does so* 


Next, to our noble Coronation 
guests 

(Distinguished by the orders on 
their chests), 

Who have so kindly crossed the 
simdering foam, 

I give this greeting — Mahe your^ 
selves at home ! 

Praying that every blessing may 
be shed on 

Each one of you, including Mr. 
Seddon. 

Already ye have seen with just 
surprise 

What England’s Art can compass 
when she tries; 
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Ye have beheld our country’s leading stars 
Mounted on emblematic motor-cars, 

And have enjoyed that unexampled treat, 
The splendid pageant of our River Fleet. 
And now, to crown the long delirious day, 



And send you more than satisfied away, 

With your polite consent we here engage 
To illustrate upon the British stage 
Those gifts that cause our fame to stream 
afiir, 

And go, in fact, to make us what we are. 

Nor do we merely purpose in the Bill 
To prove our dramatists’ adaptive skill. 

By samples showing how our native pen 
Assimilates the work of alien men, 

But we intend profusely to supply 
The genuine products of our genii; 

We have secured our champion poet’s aid; he’s 
Promised to figure in A Masque of Hades, 

And demonstrate, if there is still a doubt of it,* 

That, matched with Phillips, Sophocles is out 
of it. 

But most we mean to have your ears in thrall 
With the pure magic of the Music Hall, 

And through this highest form of local Art 
Put you in touch with England’s throbbing 
heart. 

Austin, who mkde his name with Jameson's 
Ride, 

Once more shall swell the pit with loyal pride ; 

And Rudyard rake the gallery with his rhymes, 
Having secured permission from the Times. 

But, not to hold you longer in suspense, 

The Show I adumbrate shall now commence ; 


Nor will I go, in vulgar phrase, the^whole hog, 

As is the common custom in a Prologue, 

And ask for your applause ; of that I ’m certain ; 

And so proceed to elevate the curtain. 

^ ^ 

2. Mr. Arthur Bourchier and Company in the 
New Coronation Extravaganza, A Thousand and One 
Kmghts, or, Honours Easy, by the author of Burton's 
Beerage (Mr. Anthony Hop). 

3. Mr. Duke and the full Ogden Company, assisted 
by the author of The Cigarette-Maker’s Romance, in the 
famous dark scene from Sheer Lecoqmes, or. The American 
Nasal Manoeuvres. 



4. Mr. Dan Leno in his Popular Sketch, entitled 
A Trip to Smdringham. 

5. The Avenue Company in the Combine-Apart- 
ment Scene of The Little American Millioner. 
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6. A Masque of Poets in Hades. 

{Loosely adapted from the Frogs ” of Aristophanes,) 

Df amahs Pmonm, 

Stephen Phillips Author up, by permission of Messrs Tree and Alexander 

Sophocles Sir Richard Jebb, disguised as the famous statue in the Lateran Museum 

Hermes (the Messenger Boy) ... Mr Edmund Payne. 

Chorus of Shades provided by Covent Garden Elders 



Chorus of Shades. 

To that day of the past 
My memories rove 

When the battle waxed fast 
In this shadowy grove, 

As Euripides, straw-splitting quibbler, 

And thundering .®schylus strove. 

For Sophocles hoar. 

So gentle of old, 

Who never before 

Would wrangle or scold, 

Is bent on another great contest — 

Oh ! may I be there to behold ! 

They say that the light 
Of his genius fails, . 

And even the bright 
Star of iEscHYLUS pales 
When the glorious sun of young Phillips 
At noonday resplendenlly sails. 


So Hermes has sped 
To Her Majesty’s, far 
From the realms of the dead. 

With the speed of a star, 

If haply the poet’s at leisure, 

To bring him — but lo ! here they are ! 

Enter Hermes, supporting Stephen Phillips. 

Hermes, Buck up ! The worst of it is past, my lad ! 

O Chorus, what a time of it I ’ve had ! 

Scarce could I lure his lagging limbs along ; 

He blenched and shuddered when he saw the throng 

Of suicidal gentlemen and ladies 

Who hover in his Virgil-Homer Hades ; 

He shrieked aloud when Charon hove in sight, 

And* clung to me, and all but died of fright, 

And at “ the woe of Tantalus and the fruit ” 

Each hair stood upright, rigid from the root. 

Cho, Lo ! his teeth still rattle and his eyes dilate ! 

How shall he do battle in his present state ? 
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Let us all befriend him ! Bathe his pallid brow ! 
Carefully we tend him ! See ! He *s better now ! 

Hey. And in good time, for lo ! upon the stage 
Once gentle Sophocles, now black with rage ! 

Cho, You remember that contest of yore 
To which I Ve alluded before ? — 

When .^scHYLUS warmed to his work, how he stormed ! 
And oh ! how Euripides swore ! 

But to-day let me hope that these twain 
From vulgar abuse will refrain, 

Whate'er the temptation to recrimination, 

From Billingsgate sternly abstain. 

Enter Sophocles. 

Sophocles. I will not yield my throne, that will I not, 

To any plagiarist 

S. P. To any what ? 

Soph. To any plagiarist, I say again. • 

5. P. The word is ugly. Prithee, Sir, explain. 

Soph. Explain ? Thou knowest in thy secret heart 
That all thy play is Homer’s 

S. P. Save the art 

Which made a drama 

Soph. Which an epic marred. 

O Stephen, know that it is not more hard 
To mingle oil and water than to say 
To elemental epic, “ Be a play ! 

Cho, Yes, I know ; that is so ; and I really must say 
What is fit for an epic ain’t fit for a play. 

Soph. I showed thy play to Homer. In the crowd 
Of corpses, one had smuggled in his shroud 
A copy of your latest. “ Who,” quoth he, 

“ Is this Ulysses ? ” “ Read,” said I, “ and see.” 

He read a little. “ Zeus ! why so misnamed ? 

It is my own Odysseus I ” he exclaimed ; 

“ But why, O why Ulysses ? ” “ Nay, my friend, 

That’s something more than I can comprehend.” 

Cho. Now you call our attention to that which you 
mention, it certainly strikes us as queer O, 

When the rest are all Greek, that the poet should seek 
a name that *s not Greek for his hero. 

Soph. Homer read on. “ The minstrel too,” said he, 

** And, as he sings, enter Penelope — 

The exits and the entrances are mine : 

Then, prithee, Stephen Phillips, what is thine ? 

Next tell me, Stephen, how you dared defile 
The solitude of lone Calypso *s isle 
With ballet-girls in scantiest of trousseaus. 

And half-a-dozen Drury- Lane-like Crusoes ? 

Cho. It certainly seems like the maddest of dreams that 
a lonely Ogygian valley 

Should be rudely disturbed by the oglings uncurbed of 
an airily clad corps de ballet. 


Soph. ’Twas ever held, in highest tragic art 
Mere farce and melodrama have no part : 

Then how defend Ctesippus’ vulgar gambols 
And your concluding sanguinary shambles ? 

Hermes. Hold, Sophocles ! Your water-clock is done. 
*Tis Stephen’s turn. Attention, every one ! 

S. P. Although the situation bids me blow 
My braggart trumpet. Modesty says no ! 

Let others speak. Behold my friends ! A host ! 

News, Standard, Chronicle and Morning Post ! 

Cho. Oh, how did you contrive to ferry 

Across the Styx this heavy freight ? 

Old Charon always swears his wherry 
Will sink beneath the slightest weight. 

He makes men leave their pride and vapours 
Before he takes them in his charge — 

Then how did you bring all these papers, 

And never sink the crazy barge ? 

S. P. At first he asked what had I to declare. 

*‘Oh, daily papers — ^trifles light as air.” 

Peruse them ; you will see, my latest play 
Out-Herods Herod. 

Cho. So, no doubt, they say. 

S. P. Did Sophocles, or any of the Greeks 
Secure so many good first-night critiques ? 

Cho. We are bound to confess the Athenian Press has 
never at any time shown us 
Such a chorus in praise of our very best plays, like the 
CEdipiis, say, at Coloms. 

S. P. {aside.) That trick is mine. I win. Yet, I 
believe. 

My trump-card still is lurking up my sleeve. 

I *11 play it. Sophocles, when first the bays. 

Bound on thy laureate brow, proclaimed thy 
plays 

Unconquered, and the prize awarded thee. 

Even then, i* thy palmiest days, didst ever see 
Thy drawing, shaded by no mortal hand. 

Adorn a window in the wondering Strand ? 

Ch>. Behold ! He is dumb ! He is quite overcome 
At this symptom of genius true. 

Will he storm ? Will he rage ? Will he rush off the 
stage ? 

Oh, what will he — ^what will he do ? 

Soph. Stephen, no more! The throne that has been 
mine 

Since .^schylus did leave it me, is thine. 

Cho. Hail, p'oet of poets 1 Come, sing. 

Ye Nine from Pieria’s spring. 

The praises of Stephen, whom Sophocles even 
Admits as our Tragedy King. 
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7* Miss Olga Nethersole (by permission of the Lord Chamberlain) in the Carnival Scene of Paris in 
London^ adapted from the remains of the extinct Laudet-bird, and thoroughly cleaned and renovated by the 
Sapholio process. 

8. Mr. Forbes Robertson and Lyric Company in an Original South African Melodrama, entitled Mausers 
mid Men, 

9. Miss CissiE Loftus (by permission of Sir Henry Irving and the Alhambra Directorate) will give an 
imitation of Fraulein Cecilia Loftus as Marguerite. 

10. Mr. Alfred Austin, of the Queen’s Bays, win give a forecast of his 


Official Coronation Ode. 



The soaring Poet spurns the 
common ground 


Welcome, thrice happy morning ! None too soon 
Certain preliminary days are past ; 

The veritable Twenty-sixth of June 
Is here at last ! 

0 lift your voices in united strain 

To welcome Him — and eke to welcome Her 

Who take their place within the ancient fane 
Of Westminster. 

First listen to the immemorial vows 
Phrased with befitting dignity of speech ; 

Next, place Two Crowns upon Two Royal Brows, 
(One upon each). 

And then keep silence, while in roundelays 

Which, I opine, “ may soothe some sufferer’s lot” 

When new and noisier notes ” (namely R.K.’s) 

Are clean forgot 

1 bid the Lion of the Land arise. 

Grasping that Flag of Freedom in his paw, 

Which in such various localities 
The Ojphir saw. 

Dread Destiny withal I charge to fill 
With devastating draught her cruel cup. 

Which having drunk, our envious rivals will 
Simply curl up. 

I bid the Lion-cubs to gather fast, 

Flying, as swallows fly, across the waves, 

Adding that Britons never will be classed 
Withal as slaves. 

I sing of Realms imperishably set 

Above the sands of time, of Empires fixed 

Upon “ the wave-wide track ; ” in fact, I get 
A trifle mixed. 

And, as I warble to each hemisphere, 

Comes the responsive cry from West and East : — 

** Oh make the Bard, if possible, a Peer — 

A Knight, at least.” 
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11. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in his universal athletic costume, ■will recite a New and Original Rpochmaker, 
entitled, 

The Chantey of the Nations. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Sons of the Blood, which is twice as thick as water is, 
Lock, stock and barrel of the Race that rules the Sea ! 
Ye have left your occupation 
At the Mother’s invitation, 

Left the ice-floe, and the swamp and the jungly 
mango-tree ! 

1 am the Bard, it is I that make the Catalogues, 

I that give the Oracles that otherwise were dumb ; 

I am Kipling, I *m the Voice, 

I ’m the Chosen People’s Choice, 

I 'm the Words and Music also, I ’m the Drummer 
and the Drum. 

What I have said I have said, and pretty often too, 
Hinting of the heritage that goes with British birth ; 
But to-night it might be pleasant 
To address the Nations present 
Who are not as yet embodied in the Lordliest Thing 
on Earth. 

FRANCE. 

Thus saith the Voice to the genial Boulevardiers : 

** Welcome, gallant neighbours, I ’ve a word to say to 
you : 

Could ye get your gutter Press 

i ust to lie a little less, 

t soon forget Fashoda, and the shock of 
Waterloo.” 

AUSTRIA. 

Thus saith the Voice to the braves of Frahcis- 

« Land, 

Danube in the home of cakes and 

bock; 

“ Ye have shown us what to waltz to, 

But ye have your little faults too. 

And ye sold us Hungary chargers, five-and-forty 
pounds a crock.” 


ITALY, 

Thus saith the Voice to the men oi V. Emmanuel : 
“Ytf are not fair-weather friends, ye stick through 
storm and rain ; 

Ye have lent our land the Duse, 

And we could not well refuse a 
Debt of honour, so we sent you our Corelli and 
our Caine.” 



Our Corelli and our Caine. 


GERMANY 

Thus saith the Voice to the Teutons of the Fatherland, 
“ Hail ! Kaiser’s men, out of Berlin on the Spree ; 

If your students thirst for knowledge 
By a course at Oxford College 
They might learn to know us better and behave more 
cousinly.” 



RUSSIA. 

Thus saith the Voice, “Ye have seen us, O ye 
Muscovites, 

Seen our Thameski Prospect and the City paved 
with Tin : 

Ye have marked the friendly air 
We adopt towards the Bear, 

Will ye veil in turn the Tartar underneath your 
velvet skin ? ” 


JAPAN. 

Thus saith the Voice to the wearers of Chrysanthe- 
mums: 

“ East is West and West is East, for now the twain 
are one ; 

We are white and ye are yellow, 

Ye are young and we are mellow. 

Yet we ’ll hold the Seas together for the Lion and 
the Sun.” 


The Hungary Charger. 
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13. E^pilogue. 

(Composed and delivered by Mr. Punch.) 


Now my charms are all o ’erthrown 
(This remark is Shakespeare’s own). 

But before you take your rest 
I ’ve a something on my breast. 

Which, when I have let it go. 

Absolutely ends the show. 

We have done the best we could. 

And we think you found it good, 

Judging by the genial tone 
You have very kindly shown. 

Some have laughed and some have wept, 
Some, I noticed, frankly slept. 


But not one was heard to scofiF, 

Or to let revolvers off. 

And especially we thank 

Any here of royal rank 

Who have travelled countless miles 

From the Less Pacific isles, 

And to-night so calmly bore 
Things they never faced before — 
Did not once attempt to rise 
And spit us on their assegais. 

But in courteous silence sat : 

We are much obliged for that. 


And now, good gentles, we shall not be long. 

If you will please to join me in a song. 

The language, I admit, is not sublime. 

And only here and there achieves a rhyme ; 

But, barring portions of the Second verse. 

The meaning *s good, or might at least be worse. 
And I am confident it will — ^in parts — 

Awake a loyal echo in your hearts. 

Come, then, and let us uniformly sing. 
Upstanding, if you please, God Save the King. 


<5ob Save tbe Iking* 
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SALVE REX ET IMPERATOR 
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“THESE AEE MY JETOLS.” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, of it froni to-day. Only one topic 

™ DU., » I.„. «.P. “ " 

House of CoTTiinons, Monday, June trying’ to do business. Sark lias already following inscription: Gone to the 
23. — House not adjourned yet for anticipated events. Gone off to prepare Coronation. Back d’reckley.” 
Coronation, Will do so on Wednesday, for happy day. Shall follow his Business done, — ^Preparing for Coro- 
Miglit as well have made a clear week example. Write up over Hennel, Barks, nation. 
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THE QUEEN’S LOOK. 

Lummy, BiUiY, I seed ’er ! Yuss, 

That wos the Queen ! You. seed ’er too. 

Crikey, hut aint it lucky for us 
We wos nippers, Billy, and got squeezed through. 

Father ’e ’adn’t a chance, not ’e. 

’E was stuck at the hack of all them rows 
With three gaJs hustin’ theirselves to see 
Right in ’is front and over ’is toes. 

’Ark to ’im cussin’ ! Yer ’H always tell 
When they ’ve hested father — ’e just lets fly. 

But you and me, why we seed her well ; 

And aint she beautiful — oh my eye ! 

We wos ’ip-’uxrayin’ — she seed us plain, 

For she give us a look — ^like a cup o’ tea 
When you ’re shiverin’ cold with the wind and rain : 
That’s just ’ow ’er look went into me. 

And T feel that ’appy I’ll take my ’ook ; 

I don’t want to see no more o’ their fuss. 

But I ’m goin’ ’ome to think o’ the look 
Wich the Queen, God bless ’er, she give to us. 


CoBONATiON Gossip. — It having come to the ears of Mr. 
PiEEPONT Moegan that the Lord of the Manor of Worksop has 
the right to support the Kino’s right arm at the Coronation 
ceremony, _ Mr. Morgan has purchased the Manor on hehaH of 
an American Syndicate. The members of the Syndicate 
will take turns in supporting His MAJE«»Tr’s arm. 


A REMONSTRANCE. 

Deae Me. Punch, — During the past 
week or two I have had a dim feeling 
that my life was not going on in the 
orderly and decorous fashion in which 
it has proceeded for the past seventy 
years. I have at last beenforced to the 
conclusion that the disturbance is in 
some way connected with the coming 
Coronation. I go down to my Club in 
Piccadilly this morning to find ^ the 
front door barricaded, and an intimar | 
tion posted upon it that members 
can oidy enter ihrough the Mews at the 
back. After devious wanderings I 
make my way into the building. The 
rooms are wrapped in gloom, caused by 
huge wooden structures erected in front 
of the windows. I go to my favourite 
comer, where my special arm-chair has 
stood for years. It is not there! In 
fact the whole condition of the place 
reminds me of the worst excesses of the 
Diamond Jubilee. 

Now, Sir, I feel that this kind of 
thing is a subject for legitimate com- 
plaint. No one has less objection to 
his Majesty’s being crowned than I 
have, but I think it should be done in 
such a way as to interfere as little as 
possible with my comfort. 

Yours fretfully. 

An Old Buffer. 

Snooks’s Cluby June 25. 


A BALLAD OF THE LORD GREAT CHAMBERLAIN. 

Three noble lords claimed all in vain 
The ofiBce of Lord Great Chamberlain. 

The Earl of Ancaster was one. 

Another the good Earl Carrington, 

The third (whose name is pronounced so rohnonddey) 
Was the most noble Marquess of Cholmondeley ! 

The Court of Claims they tried and tried 
To settle the case, but couldn’t decide. 

So finally they left the thing 

Li the hands of our Gracious Lord the King. 

I And the King selected that wise and cohnondeley 
Nobleman, the Marquess of Cholmondeley ! 

The Lord Great Chamberlain takes his stand 
To-morrow at the King’s right hand, 

He wears gold lace all over the place, 
j A star on his breast, and a smile on his face, 

I He doesn’t perform his duties glolmondeley. 

That high official, the Marquess of Cholmondeley 1 

When the King is crowned all eyes remain 
Fixed on the Lord Great Chamberlain ; 

If there ’s a hitch he ’s never in doubt. 

He even orders the Bishops about. 

And Peer and Prdate obey quite dohnondeley 

The stem commands of the Marquess of Cholmondeley ! 

SONG of the coronation CHIMES. 

Fair Bells, to our city bode joy and increase I 
And, oh, may thy first sound be hallow’d to Peace.” 

ScMUer'a Song of the Bell. 
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TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


My Liege and Sovereign Lord, 

First of your line wLose legend marks tlie miglit 
Of Britain’s Ocean-^vide domain ! 

Ere yet to-morrow’s light 

Beholds you leave her high memorial fane, 

By that irrevocable rite 
Of solemn oath and lifted sword. 

Of holy oil and sacramental cup, 

Crowned and anointed King ; — 

Before the dazing splendour blinds our sight, 

And in our ears the gathered shout goes up 
Of homage won from half the world ; 

And back from bended skies, 

Flecked with the countless ripple of flags unfurled, 
The shattering echoes ring and ring ; — 

While stiU our suppliant breath may rise 
liike incense on the waiting air, — 

For you what vigil shall we hold to-night ! 

With what compelling piuyer 
Importune Him, the King of Kings, 

To grant you health and years’ increase, 

Wisdom to keep your people’s love, 

And, other earthly gifts above, 

The long-desired, the gift of Peace, 

Alway to shield you with her shadowing wings ! 

Little he dreamed, the last who bore your name, 
Our boy-King Edward, dying ere the prime 
Of that adventurous age 
That fixed his royal sister’s fame — 
little he dreamed how fair a heritage 
Shoijld fall to England’s crown in after time. 
Beyond the seas that ringed his island realm 
Scarce any owned him Lord ; 

Qreat kingdoms stood that yet should reel 
Beneath the clash of English steel, 

Instant to overwhelm ; 

Far lands were yet to win from out the waste 

By patient courage strong to tame 

Wild natures, earth’s and man’s, and make 

On rude inhospitable shores 

New English homes for the old England’s sake. 


And of their toil who lightly faced 
Danger and death for this their best reward 
To-day the garnered fruit is hers and yours. 

So stands your Empire : over such a race, 

Fearless and proud and free, 

Whose hands have laid your Kingdom’s base 
Upon the outmost edges of the sea, — 

Loyal all times and now 
Fresh-proven in the fierce assay of war, 

You take the seal of lordship on your brow. 

Small seems the labour, light the task 
Of empery over lands that crave no more 
The meed of conquering arms, but only ask 
For silent annals after storm and strain. 

And yet not easy is the weight to bear 
That claims your kingly care. 

To guard, unsullied still, that dear renown 
Our fathers handed down ; 

To help us hold, tlirough peace, our warrior-rights 
Won in a thousand fights, 

And sacred by our blood and tears ; 

To see we use, against the coming years, 

Before its memory fade. 

The lessons of the past, and draw 
Knowledge from failure, and from loss a gain ; 

To humble arrogance, the curse of ease ; 

To make their consciences afi*aid 

Who bid your England fold her hands in sleep ; 

To be of Truth the mirror, and a law 
Of Honour unto men of all degrees ; 

To cliampion the Faith and keep 

The fear of God before your people’s eyes ; — 

Such royal service we, who gladly bring 
Our own to greet you on your festal way — 

We ask in turn of England’s King ! 

And, so your heart be set on this, 

Then let whatever need arise, 

And come what perils may, 

Be well assured you cannot miss 

God’s and your Country’s love to be your stay ! 

0. S. 
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THE QUEEN, GOD BLESS ’ER. 

Me go to tlie Ooronasliun ? Yus! Iii my golden carriage 
and pair. 

Witk my grandmuwor’s pearls, and the dooks and earls, 
and a crown on the top of my ’air ! 

Y(m going ? Ner yet don’t want ter ? I know your style ! 
’Ere, come 1 

If I gave yer a seat — ^not to see the Queen ? Well, strike me 
blind, that ’s rum. 

I 

Me? Why I’d give my fev\’^er, wot missis won’t let me 
wear — 

Ain’t got nufiin else, or I ’d give it too, to ’ave a good ole 
stare. ^ | 

Toir juggins, I can’t ; I ’ve got to work. I ’d go if I could, 
you bet. 

But it ’s alius them as ’as don’t want, an’ them as wants 
can’t get. 

I seed ’er once, and she bowed to me — ^bli’ me, of course 
it ’s true — 

Over by Buckinam PaUis gates, as close as I am to you. 

I made my bob and I waved my ’and, and I cheered, an’ I 
teU you wot, 

She looked at me stritc, with a smile on ’er fice. My ! wot 
a fice she’s got. 

I never seed nuffin so pile an’ sweet, an’ it made me feel 
that queer, 

To see ’er a-setlin’ as strite as a dart, and ’ear the people 
cheer ; 


But I ’ad to stop, for it seemed to me she ’d a kind of a look 
in ’er eyes, 

A sort of a kind of a tired look, like a biby when it cries. 

An’ I said to myself, “ Yus, Susan Jine, yer pities yerseK a 
deal, 

An’ yer works all day, an’ yer goes to bed, one ache from 
’ead to ’eel : 

But wot about ’er ? When she ’as worked, all day an’ ’arf 
the night, , 

She ’s got to go on till kingdom come, an’ smile an’ look 
iperlite.” 

I ’m only a gen’ral servant, but parson ’e comes to-day, 

With ’is long black coat, an’ ’is squashy ’at, an’ ’is collar as 
white as whey — 

An’ ses ’e, “ My gurl, ’ere ’s a card for vou, from the Queen.” 
‘‘ From the QUEEN ? ” I said. 

“ Wot Twe,” I said, and ’e says, ** Yus, you,'' and I said 
“Lor’, strike me dead.” 

But s’ ’elp me, yus, it *s true as true. She ’s arst me, bless 
her grice — 

Me — Susan Jine — ^to a meal with ’er, with my ’ands and my 
smutty fice. 

I don’t want no processions now. I ’m ’appy as ’appy can be ; 

An’ ’ere ’s to the Queen, Gawd bless ’er, the Queen ! The 
Queen as remembered me. 

“SORTES SHAKSPEAJRIANiE.” 

“ God and his angels guard your sacred Throne, 

And make you long become it 1 ” — Henry V., Act T. Sc. 2. 
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PEACE CELEBRATIONS. 


CONSOLATION PRIZES. 

Available for those who, through various 
causes t will he unahle to witness the 
Ceremony, the Processions, or the 
General Festivities in London, 

For Parties who measure more than 
sixteen inches in width : — slack time 
on a sofa, in a deck-chair or a hammock, 
solaced hy the contrast with the close 
[ quarters allowed to the peeis and 
peeresses in the Ahhey. 

For Individuals who can’t afford to 
huy a seat : — ^The possibility of having 
a much nearer view of the Show from 
the pavement, if you only get there 
early enough. 

For Persons who dislike being jammed 
for hours in a crowd : — ^The opportunity 
I of unlimited elbow-room in the rest of 
r London. 

For People who are shut out by the 
barriers : — The knowledge that they 
have been saved, by the thoughtfulness 
of the.authorities, from a lot of squeezing 
and pushing. 

For Nervous Housdiolders who daren’t 
leave their homes : — ^The satisfaction of 
remaining on guard all the time against 
burglars and tramps. 

For Burglars and Tramps : — The 
prospect of a busy, profitable day in 
the suburbs, undisturbed by owners or 
police. - I 

For General Servants and others left 
in charge: — ^A long and happy day* 
without the Missus, and a chance of 
meeting the Queeut at tea later. 

For Wage-earners generally during 
the two <kys’ holiday: — Two idjs' 
hdliday. 

For Press-men and Photograj^hers : — 
Two hard days’ work. 

For the Army in South Africa A 


good time coming, and it has been a 
good time coming! 

For Lord Kitchener: — ^£50,000 and 
a Viscountcy. 

For Lord Milner : ? 

For the Boers : — ^A hundred pounds 
a head and a Coronation medal. 

And for the rest of the Enmire : — A 
view of the Processions on the biograph, 
and a copy of Mr, Punch's Coronation 
Number ah round. 


A MINOR BARD’S LAMENT. 

Whitjb others with a joyful heart 
At the King’s Crovmmg all rejoice. 
And in its pasans play their part 
With jubilant and cheerful voice : 

I only go as if in pain ; 

For, while the world around is gay, 
I rack an irresponsive brain — 

In search of something fresh to say. 


18th. From fifteen shiRings to three 
guineas. Lunch included, with claret 
cup. Finest position on route! In- 
spection invited 1 

21st. From half-a-guinea to two 
guineas. Breakfast included. Also lunch, 
vrith claret cup. None as good I Do not 
pass •without inspecting ’ 

23rd. From seven shillings to one 
guinea, breakfast included. Also lunch, 
with claret cup. Also hght refiesh- 
ments. Unequalled anywhere 1 Step 
mside and look at superb seats 1 
24:TH. From five to fifteen shillings. 
Breakfast, champagne lunch, and light 
refreshments induded. Absolutely the 
best m every respect 1 We implore you 
to inspect personally 1 
25th. From three shillings to half-a- 
guinea. Breakfast, champagne lunch, I 
and light refreshments all day, in- 1 
duded. Vdvet-covered seats. Gramo- ^ 
phone performances until Procession 
passes. In your own mterests step 
inside and inspect 1 
26th. From one shilling to half-a- 
crown. Breakfast, champagne lunch, 
vrith liqueurs, and light refreshments 
all day, induded. Gramophone and 
string band prformances until Proces- 
sion passes. We implore you for your 
ovm sake not to fail to inspect superb 
vdvet-covered seats 1 Great reduction 
on taking a quantity 1 
27th {early mormng), AR seats six- 
pence. Breakfast, lunch with liqueurs, 
light refreshments, and champagne all 
day, induded. Gramophone, string 
band, and glee singers until Procession 
passes. No reasonable offer refused 1 


Frisd fish 

B , THIS I ^ 
let 1 ^ 




SOLD! 

Not the Seats, but the Speodlatoes. 

{Placards on any Stand at Various 
Dates,) 

June 2nd. From five to fifteen 
guineas. Book early to secure the best ! 

5th. From four to twelve guineas. 
Book quickly ! 

9th. From three to ten guineas. 
Book at once I 

12th. From two to seven guineas. 
Lunch induded, without wine or other 
drinks. 

16th. From one to five guineas. 
L-mch induded, vrith tea and coffee, but 
without wine. Do not miss this oppor- 
tunity ! 


The eligible Window the Agent advised 
Jones to look at, over the water. 
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A PROCLAMATION. | 

®a all atttr sttttirj—Gentle'woineii, Misses, Ladies, Girls, 
Delmtantes, Dowagers, Spinsters, Glmpei-oiis, Dames, 
’Arriets, and Women in tlie crowd, Greeting : 

rntb^rtas it ta tliat Royal and Imperial Processions 

of Unprecedented Interest and Splendour will traverse, 
progress, perambulate, pass tluough, and be conveyed 
along certain of the Streets and Tborougbfarcs of the 
Metropobs on the Occasion of the State Coronation o£ 
Their Majesties King Edward the Seventh imd Queen 
Alexandra on the Twenty-sixtli o£ June, Nineteen 
Hundred and Two, and on the Day following ; 

^itir R is anticipated that the said Royal and 

Imperial Processions will be witnessed from Galleries,' 
Palconies, Stands, Windows, Parapets, Kerbstones, 
Cornices, and other Coigns of Vantage by a Vast Con- 
course of Sightseers and Spectators, of whom it is 
estimated that fully One Half will be of the F^iale 
Sex; 

Sttljcrcaa it may be confidently presumed tliat tbe said 
members of the Female Sex, to wit, Gentlewomen, 
Misses, and aU Others soecified in Preamble, will be 
moved to decorate, adoni, beautify, and generally 
distinguish tliemselves^ with their finest and largest 
Toques, Gainsboroughs, Ber^res, Tricornes, Plateaux, 
Lady Biessinfftons, Rustic, Picture, an<l Matinee Hats, 
and Divers other Feminine and Fashionable Headgear ; 

JMl tehercaa such obstructive and opaque Head-Coverings 
■wil undoubtedly cause Annoyance, Heart-burning, 
Vexation, Exasperation, Desperation, and much Sup- 


pressed Profanity among the Lieges, Seat-holders, 
An».ateur Photographers, and Others in their Immediate 
Rear; 

iuh^rcaa a Jester may be permitted to step in where 
tbe First Commissioner of Works, tlie London County 
Council, the Cabinet, and tbe Whole Body of Theatre 
Managers fear to tread ; 

^nhr tberefnre bz it uriraitieh that during the Time that 
the before-named Royal and Imperial Processions are in 
Sight the respective Gentlewomen, Misses, Ladies, and 
Other Wearers of Toques, Gainsboroughs, and all and 
every kind, sort, shape, type, or mode of Dress for the 
Head shall’ be allowed to adopt. the Loyal and Masculine 
Custom and Privilege of Remaining Uncovered for the 
Time Being, or, if the Weather be Unpropitious, to 
attire Themselves in a Simple Cap or Coif, and thereby 
to earn the Undying Gratitude of the Public. 

GOD SAVE THE KING. 

By order, 

Given at Our Alley, * 

This Twenty-fifth Day of June, 1902. 


Coronation Items. — The weather forecast for the Corona- 
tion is imfavourable.^ We are to have a Coronation March 
in June. 

^ The decorations in the main thoroughfares have for a long 
time been well advanced. His Majesty, whose thoughtful- 
ness is proverbial, realising that they are intended by his 
subjects to come as a surprisfe to him on Coronation Day, 
pretends not to see them when he drives out. 
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Hmo ILLJJ LAORYMiB! 

I AM not one 
Of those who shnn 
The poor rewards of Fame. 

I ’d like to he 
A Knight and see 
“ Kt/* after my name. 

But no one seems 
To think my dreams 
Will he fulfilled this year, 

And I ’m afraid 
I shan’t he made 
A Coronation Peer ! 

If I could sot 
A coronet 

Upon my loyal hrows, 

I should not hide 
My honest pride 
— ^Nor would my loving spouse ! 
Some men pretend 
That titles lend 
No added dignity. 

It may be so 
With them, I know 
It is not so with me ! 

And this is why 
I sit and cry, 

And why my hreast is throhhing, 
Till people won- 
-der what I ’ve done, 

And why on earth I ’m sohhing. 

I can’t conceal 
The pain I feel, 

I ’m weeping with vexation, 

I shall not he 
A K.C.B. 

Despite the Coronation ! 



OUR KING AND QUEEN! 

E DWAED, our King 1 God save him ! That is he 
D ight in the symbols of his Royalty. 

W ith that majestic hearing all his own 
A nd the high air that fits him for a throne, 

R ight regally, the people’s chief, he comes, 

D rawn through the thunder of the rolling drums 
A nd the wild roar of voices that acclaim 
N ot idly, hut with proud assent, his name. 

D efend him. Heaven I’ and, oh, defend her too, 

A Queen, in heauty bursting on our view 1 
*L it with delight, through all the crowded aisle, 

E ach eye takes fire at her entrancing smile. 

X anthus or Tiber never caught such grace 
A s our old Thames may mirror from her face. 

N eedless the steel tiiat girds their presence round ; 

• D eep in their people’s hearts their thrones axe found. 

R oy^ we own them, and our love affords 
A guard more mighty than a myriad swords. 

‘*’TWAS MERRY IN HALL.” 

I Monsignor Merry nu ValL, it is announced, is accredited to 
St. James’s as representative of Leo XIH. to congratulate 
our King upon his Coronation. Felicitous title 1 “ Monsignor 
Merry!” with chorus, “For to-night we’U Merry he!” 


Never mind to-morrow. There should not he a jovial 
Coronation (a banquet not served it la mode Duval eomme 
a Paris) without his Monsignorship’s presence. As our 
Shanspearb hath it, “ Let ’s he Merry, good my Lord 
Cardinal ! ” Monsignor, ‘ * Rest you Merry.” 

A FORECAST. 

I WONDER whether, on the day 
When London wears apparel gay, 

And close together 
The Empire loyalty shall hind, 

You will deign also to be kind — 

I wonder, weathei* 1 

CORONATION OPERATIC NOTE. 

Where is that gem of Auber’s, The Grown Diamonds? 
It ought to have been given as the Coronation opera. It 
may yet he decided upon as a Crowning Act for the Gala 
night, when boxes will he priced at the value of a monai:ch’s 
ransom. DElisir d* Amove must remain, unnoticed, uxitil 
“ our next.” But it is permitted to hint that, if given again 
with the same cast as it had on Saturday, June 14, no one 
who loves mxisic coupled with the name of dear old 
Donizetti ought to miss the chance of seeing and hearing 
* this delightful opera so exceptionally well performed. But 
we have other matters in hsmd, and just now “ everything 
gives place, when there ’s a coronation in the case.” 
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TO KEEP THE CROWD OFF. A HINT. 

Can’t aitoed to sta.nd seats foe the whole ta^mily, and can’t stand a crush? "Well, well Why not follow the 

EXAMPLE OP OLD QUIVEEPITLL, AS ABOTE ? OOMPAEAIIVELY CHEAP, AND EEEPS OFF ALL PEESSUEB FEOM THE CEOWD, HOWEVER DENSE, 
AND NO ONE NEED BE DISAPPOINTED > 


MR. PUNCH’S 
CORONATION HONOURS. 

Lora> Rosebery to be 
laised to the level of 0 B 

Mr Perks to be 
Kniarlit Conunander of 
the PniExose 

Sir J CrichtonBrowne 
to be canonised as St. 
PrVTREEK 

Ml WinstonChurchill 
(by consent of the last- 
named) to be made a 
JOB 

Mr Joseph Darling, 
Cleik of the 'VVeatliei 

Ml J. S SARGENT, the 
Older of the JenisaleEa 
Aiticlioke. 

M Paderewski, Presi- 
dent of the House of 
Keys 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
M P/, Baron Blarney. 



SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 

THE CORONATION- CHAIRS. 

These ohaies, of homely, yet priceless design, are made op stout Bbitish 
Oak and stand to day — ^ xo the envy of the world — ^upon the sure 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, 
M P., Keeper of the 
Hatfield preserves. 

Mr. Imre Kiralet, 
Worshipful Master of 
the Company of Spec- 
tacle-Makers. 

Colonel Hewnham- 
Davies, Count of the 
wholly Romano Empiie. 

Pan Jan Kubelik, 
Grand Panjandrum to 
the Duke of Fite. 

Sir Michael Hioks- 
Beach, Minister Penny- 
potei^tiary to the young 
Czechs" 

Mr. Maurioe Hewlett, 
Talebearer to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Mr J, M. Barrie, 
Royal Pipe-bearer. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 


foundation op a Nation’s Love and Reverence. [The property of the Crder of the White Star 


British Empire ] 


and Garter. 
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TEDEOEY Airo PEAOTICE. 

[** The Goyenuaent haye Banctioned the teach- 
ing of swimming in Board Schools, proyided the 
instruction is giyen on dry land .” — Daily 

‘‘Mother, may I ^ out to smm? ” 

“ Oh., yes, my darling dangliter ; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limh, 
But don’t go near the water.” 

She doffed in haste her silken gown, 
And tied her tresses wavy ; 

She donned her shoes of canvas hrown, 
And bathing dress of navy. 

They stretched her on the floor at 
length, 

As though it were the ocean ; 

They showed her how to strike with 
strength 

And set her limbs in motion. 

And then she lay upon her back, 

And carefully they taught her 
The simple but effective knack 
Of floating on the water. 

She learnt to dive beneath the wave, 
And, as a triumph crowning. 

Could (theoretically) save 
A person who was drowning. 

In short she rescued every day 
A sister or a cousin, 

And at the annual display 
Won medals by the dozen. 

But still ambition stirred her heart ; 

An eager longing caught her ; 

She needs must try her favourite art 
Por once within the water. 

Alone she sought the •willowy bank, 

She ^ve one little shiver. 

Then ]^unged upon the wave and sank 
Deep, deep, into the river. 

Then had she drowned without a doubt 
Bad not a passing stranger 
With handy boat-hook fished her out 
Beyond the reach of danger. 

He chafed her fingers cold and blue 
With admirable patience, 

And finally restored her to 
Her friends and her relations. 

They heard her tale with grief and pain, 
And eagerly besought her, 

If ever she would swim again, 

To shun, like fire, the water. 


AU GEAHD S^RIEXIS. 

Mr. Punch’s readers will recall that 
^ong his recent “Reprints” was an 
unamnary extract from the Da^y News 
of June 21, 1815, throwing doubts on 
the victory of Waterloo and contumely 
upon -the Iron Duke. It is with a 
pained surprise that we find that this 
passage has been taken au pied de la 
lettre by our esteemed and naive con- 
temporary UIndSpendanoe Beige. From | 
an article of June 20, describing a| 





’^Ili 









pilgrimage to the field of Waterloo on 
the anniversary of the battle, we take 
the hberty of citing the following ex- 
quisite passage : — 

Silencieusement, nous prenons le ehemin du 
Lion. Tout eu marrhaut, I’eiemelle question des 
Beiges d liYaterloo est souley^e une fois de plus par 
certains exeursionnis^es. uue de controrerses ! 
Que d’ayis divers ! Et pour mettre tout le monde 
d^aocord, nous tirons de notre portefeuille une 
ooupure de journal anglaiSt que nous traduisons et 
dont voici le texte, reproduit rdcemment par un 
grand quotidien {sie) de Londres: ” 

Here follows a portion of Mr. Punches 
“Reprint,” translated literatim : — 

** Daily News du 21 juin 1815. — Quoique les 
rapports officiels annonoent une grande victoire 
des forces alli^es d Waterloo, il saute aux yeux de 
qui salt lire entre les lignes que Taction a dtd 
mdicise et codteuse. Oomme nous avons constam- 


SOMETHING WRONG. j 

He hostess). “I hope you will excuse my giving a humorous sketch « 

TO-NIGHT. SORET TO DISAPPOINT YOU, BUT I — I FEEL SO— ^0 FUNNT !'* 


ment eu Toccasion de le faire Temarquer lors de la 
guerre de la P^ninsule, le due de Wellington 
n'est pas uu strat4giate ; et si cen’eut Tlieroique 
bravoure des Beiges, Tana5e anglai&e aurait etd 
annibilee par les Erau<;ais. 

I ‘‘ Ce passage paxait convainore tout le monde. 

‘*Kais celoi-ci, emprunte au mdme journal, 
mdme date, mime anicle, souleve des exclama- 
tions. On vena, en effet, que le Military^Cntte 
du Daily News etait un bonapartiste non dis- 
aimuld : ” 

Here follows another portion of Mr. 
Punch's “ Reprint ” : — 

Fuisque nous egtimons qpe la campagne actueTe 
est un c:^e, et que la aouxnission temporaire d 
Napoldon aurait sauv5 le pays d’une incalculable 
misere, nous ne caohons pas notre chagrin d'ap- 

r endre que notre commandant en chef a 5chappe 
un dSsastre bien m5iit5. Quant d la ddfaite de i 
la vieille garde— sapristi! nousrefusonfl catdgorique- 
ment d'y croire.’^ 


TOL, OXXII. 


EE 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 

TV. — ^The Itoia-eubber Man. 

Tfins nibicmid man in the open-work 
boots in the opposite comer is in a 
confidential mood. He has just joined 
ns at Beading — thitherto we have had 
the compartment to ourselves — and, 
having deposited a greasy parcel on the 
seat beside him, lights a clay pipe and 
looks towards us with an ominous 
geniality. I bury myself in an evening 
paper. Ferguson glares sternly at the 
opposite wall ; he is in a bad temper, 
for he has just seen St. Valentine’s caught 
in^ the Gut, after giving me two to one 
this morning on the way up in the train 
that they would make their bump. 

“ Come from Oxford, gen’lemen? ” 

Ferguson saj^ nothing. I give a curt 
assent without looking up from my paper. 

“ I ’m an Oxford man myself, gen’le- 
men.” 

We make no response. 

‘'Don’t misunderstand me. Sir,” ex- 
plains the rubicund man, “I don’t 
mean that I was at any of the gents’ 
colleges. You mustn’t think thet.” 
(We had made no such mistake.) “I 
mean I was bom in Oxford, gen’lemen.” 

There is a pause. 

I ’m livin’ in London nar,” he con- 
tinues— “dahn the ’Arrer Road ; been in 
London since! was a nipper. I ’ve just 
been to Readin’ to see my ole mother.” 

I am weak enough to say “ Indeed.” 

“ Yuss,” he holds on cheerfully, 
I “ she ’s been porely. Very nearly lost 
I ’er last week. She ’s aU right nar, 
j though— right as rain. Don’t you fret.” 

I murmur a brief congratulation. 
I Tie rubicund man seems piqued at the 
’ silence of Ferguson. He now addresses 
[ him^intedly. 

) “ Lose yer mother,” he remarks with 

' a beaming smile, “an’ yer lose yer 
^ right arm.” 

Jb^GusoN is not to be moved. The 
rubicund man turns to me, 
j “ Tme, ain’t it ? ” he queries, 

\ I nod and become absorbed in my 
paper. I feel that our fellow-passenger 
must not be given further encourage- 
ment. 

He now tries another tack. 

“ Test Match ’ll be orl right, won’t 
it?” 

This time I take no notice at all. 

Silence ensues. It is a long time 
; before I dare look up over the comer 
of my paper. ‘The rubicund -man has 
removed his hat and is dozing in his 
comer. I venture to enter into con- 
versation with Ferguson. There is no 
change in the situation till the train 
stops at Ealing. Then the rubicund 
imn wakes up, produces a Wtle from 
his breast-pocket and offers it to 
Ferguson, then to me. 

We decline, and the %rain moves on 


again. The rubicund man refreshes 
himself and relights his pipe. Ferguson 
and I continue our conversation. Fer- 
guson’s remarks upon the subject of 
the St. Valentine’s cox getting the rudder 
lines crossed at the start are such that 
I will not suUy my lips by repeating 
them. I venture to suggest that the 
crew themselves were a poor lot. A 
heated argument follows. 

“ Gen’lemen.” 

It^ is the rubicund man again. We 
continue our argument. 

“Gen’lemenl Would yer like ter 
see the injer-rubber man ? ” 

Ferguson darts a stem glance at him, 
and continues to demonstrate that, bar 
the cox, St. Valentine’s are the best crew 
on the river this year. 

The rubicund man leans towards us 
and addresses himseM to Ferguson in a 
louder tone. 

“ Sirs 1 Do yer wanter see the injer- 
mbber man? ” 

Ferguson breaks off his argument 
abruptly. 

“No,” he replies (K)ldly, “we don’t.” 

The discomfiture of the mbicund man 
is pathetic. He sinks back into his 
comer again and broods. It seems 
that his trump card has been played in 
vain. Ferguson turns to me and con- 
tinues bis argument. I watch the 
rubicund man. His fedings have been 
so obviously hurt, I cannot help being 
sorry for him. Suddenly his melan- 
choly is dispeUed, and a smile of en- 
lightenment breaks over Ms face. He 
rises, and making his way over to our 
comer stands over Ferguson, steadying 
himself with a hand on the rack. 

“Train’s makin’ sich a *noise,” he 
explains, “yer couldn’t ’ear what I 
said. I said — do yer wanter see the 
injer-rubber man ? ” 

Ferguson turns, and looks him full 
in the face. 

“No,” he replies in tones that are 
painfully distinct, “we don’t.” 

TWs is really a pitiless blow. The 
rubicund man gropes his way hack to 
his comer and sits down again. The 
dumb misery of his expression cuts me 
to the heart. ^ I find myseH ashamed at 
the inhumanity of Ferguson. I strive 
to direct, undetected by Ferguson, a 
look of sympathetic interest towards 
the other comer. The rubicund -rrym 
sits gazing despondently before him, a 
broken man. The train begins to slow 
down before entering Westboume Park. 
Suddenly he revives again. He looks 
across at us, then rises to his feet and 
begins to take off his coat. 

“ Doesn’t matter,” he remarks cheer- 
fully, “I’U show ’im to yer all the 
sime. The ’Uman Pincushin.” 

“I tell you we don’t want to see,” 
says Ferguson. 

The rubicund man disregards this, 


and rolls up bis shirt-sleeve. The train 
has drawn up at the platform. 

“ Naiiihen,” he observes, moving over 
to our comer and holding out a not very 
clean arm, “ you can stick as many pins 
or needles as yer like inter thet.” 

“ Oh, go away ! ” cries T^rguson 
roughly. “I ’ve seen that millions of 
times. Anybody can do it.” 

The rubicund man regards hi-m sadly, 
then offers him a pin. 

“Stick one in, Sir,” he pleads, 
“ anywhere yer like. I ’m not chargin’ 
yer any money fer it.” 

^ Ferguson liarshly declines the invita- 
tion. I cannot bring myself to accept. 

“ Any plice yer like,” repeats the 
rubicund man seductively, “tenderest 
spots in the body.” And then sud- 
denly sits down. 

“Sole o’ the foot,” he observes joy- 
fully, and hastily begins to remove a 
fragmentary boot. 

^ “ Look here, confound you ” be- 

gins Ferguson loudly, when he is 
intermpted by the entrance of the 
ticket collector. He takes our tickets 
and waits impassively while the rubi- 
cund man, coatless, and with his hoot 
half off, fumbles in his pocket. 
Eventually the ticket is found and 
handed up. 

“Westboume Park?” queries the 
conductor. “ Here you are — train ’s 
just going on.” 

The elector leaves the compartment 
briskly. The rubicund man rises slowly 
and picks up his coat and the greasy 
parcel. The en^ne whistles, and the 
rubicund man limps hastily out on to 
the platform. The train moves on, and 
the last I see of Inm is on a seat, with 
his coat and the greasy parcel on the 
ground in front of him, sadly pulling 
on his boot again. 


“‘EVERYMAN’ IN HIS HIIMOURS.” 

It may be that the Morality Play 
called Everyman will have been with- 
drawn from the boards of the Imperial 
Theatre before this brief notice of it 
sees the light of a matin6e. Mr. Ben 
Greet deserves well of aU who have 
at heart the best interests of the 
Drama in having unearthed this 
quaintly-devised and truly touching 
piece (from which illiterate John 
Bunyan, two centuries or more — ^for 
the date of Everyman is uncertain — 
later, must^ surely have taken some 
hints for his Pilgrlm^s Progress) and 
boldly placed it on the stage. How 
fortunate is Mr. Ben Greet in having 
found so good a company to play the 
old-world characters, and to have 
obtained so conscientious an artiste, 
and one so peculiarly suited to this 
sanije part of Everyman, as is Miss Wynne 
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mTHESON, whose name is absent from the programme, which 
indeed makes no mention of any of the actors or actresses. Nor 
does it give the names of the two Beefeaters or Yeomen of the 
Ghiard who, standing left and right of the proscenium, halbert 
in hand, do motionless sentry-duty during the hour-and-a- 
half's performance. Their presence is distracting, especially 
to those among the audience who have a keen appreciation 
of humour, and to whose memory is forcibly recalled that 
scene in The Critic where the Halberdier, throwing off his 
disguise, appears as somebody else, exclaiming, — 

“Am I a Beefeater now ? ” 

But as this ^ir never do anything except keep awake, in 
which they tnumph over nature, surely they might be 
dismissed within tne,^st quarter of an hour of the play, to 
return when the Doctor pronounces the epilogue ; or, in 
their temporary absence, their places might be taken by 
two -v^-work figures, who would come to “ relieve guard.” 
So with Hearty Ben-Greeting we sincerely commend this 
performance of Everyman to Everyman and Everywoman 
too. 

A HINT FROM THE SULTAN. 

["Henceforth no more books are to be published in Turkey, the Stilt A-^ r | 
nannjc so decreed by mecial Iradd. This, at least, is the report which has j 
reached Yienna Arom uonstantiinople. 

It IS farther stated that the men formerly employed in the publishing 
business are now engaged as detectives in the political police force.’’ 

I>a%ly 

Since Asi^UL'the Tremendous has issued his command 
That no new books shall see the sun in his Delightiiil 
Land, 


1 It ’s surely quite permissible for us to follow suit, 

And extirpate our publishers and authors, branch and root. 

Just think of the sensation — “ our Fathers of the Row ” 
Compelled by absolute decrees to shut up shop and go ; 
Think of the pain of Pinker, of A. P. Watt the pique, 

The speecblessness of Shorter, his subjects all to seek I 

And yet on calm reflection it 's very plain to see 
The country need not suffer, but should the better be, 

IE all this mass of talent, of enterprise and force 
Coxild merely be diverted into a nobler course. 

For Hope would take to politics, in which he’s sure to 
shine, 

And BiRRiE pioneer a new tobacconist Combine, 

Wells would succeed his namesake in the London Fire 
Brigade, 

And Sidney Utib pursue with glee the Bacon-curing trade. 

Hatx Caine would deal in butter, for never yet was seen 
So talented a ladler-out of moral margarine. 

And Habmswoeth run a private school for reigning monarchs’ 
heirs 

With autocars for autocrats (no extra for repairs). 

The care of Scotland Yard of course to Conan Doyle would 

And ^Lano- would take his cleek in hand and flourish as a 
“pro,” 

Kipltno would play the banjo at Henley and at Cowes, 

And Austin peddle one by one the laurels from his brows. 
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SAXON GEACE. 

It is a question whether the suggested aboli- 
-tiou of Greek as an obligatory subject for Ees^nsions 
will be a conyenience cyen to the scientinc man, 
for whom an elementary knowledge of the classical 
tongues is almost necessary. We are reminded of 
Hr. ICEBBEB.T Spence&’s admission that * stick- 
togetheration’ and ‘ allalikeness ’ are but clumsy 
substitutes for their classical equiyalents.”— 
Paper.] 

0 soiENTiFio Britain, 

How long wilt weaikly cast 
Thine eye o’er tomes written 
In language of the past ? 

How long wUt sadly hammer 
At Greek and Latin grammar 
That thon may’st learn to stammer 
These sir-foot words at last ? 

Down, down with Greek and Latin, 
And in the honoured throne 
Which they so long have sat in 
Lst Saron reign alone — 

Tha tongue wherein one traces 
No blemish that debases 
Those literary graces 
She only calls her own. 

Abolish barbarisms, 

Nor struggle to express 
In clumsy classicisms 
A meaning few can guess. 

Instead of “ integration ” 

Say “ sticktogetheration,” 

Instead of “ granulation ” 

Say powdermakingness ! ” 

What ! Must we dig in fusty 
Dead tongues long past away, 

To find a worn-out, musty 
Old word like ** atom,” eh ? 

Let ’s say, with glib facility, 

An “uncutupabSity,” 

And talk of “ volatility” 

As “ powertoflyaway.” 


A PAPER GOVERNMENT. 

“Pardon me, Sir,” he said, breath- 
lessly, “ pardon this liberty on the part 
of a perfect stranger — you may be 
surprised — ” 

1 was surprised, I said so. For 
when on a railway journey you offer a 
newspaper to a fellow passenger, he 
does not, generally spealdng, give a 
piercing yeH, tear the paper in half, 
and fiing it out of the window. Besides, 
the Powder-Puff — had bought it to 
take home to my wife — ^is a journal of 
almost ostentatious refinement, writt^ 
ladies for ladies. I asked— with a 
hand dose to the alarm button— for 
explanations. 

“Sir,” he replied, “that accursed 
print you offered me has ruined my life, 
^me months ago I dianced to open a 
number of the rowder^Puff at a Tbook- 
Bta1l. My ^e fdl on an artide h^ed 
‘Bbw to Dress like a Dudiess on £10 a 
y^.’ It seemed just the thing for my 
wife, who, between oursdves, is a bit 
eo^yagant over her xmlliuery. She 


was ddighted with it ; in fact, I had to 
call next moming at the office, and pay 
a year’s suhscrigtion in advance. If 
you do that, besides the paper itself, 
they give you six votes for an Asylum 
for Imbecile Orphans, which, of course, 
is an immense advantage. Next Thurs- 
day the Powder-Puff arrived — ^it ’s done 
so once a week ever since — and I ’m a 
mined man ! ” I made some remark 
about exaggeration. 

“Exaggeration?” he shouted, “ex- 
aggeration? How would you like it 
yourself? Who do you suppose rules 
my household — mles it witii a rod of 
iron? No, not I, nor my wife, nor 
even her relations, but a blatant, loath- 
some, anonymous journalist, skulking in 
the Powder-Puff Office ! It began with 
the food. Instead of the decent dinners 
my wife used to give me, we have 
nothing but abominable recipes taken 
from the ‘ Succulent Suppers ’ column. 
Then it went on to the Hbrary-list. My 
wife won’t have anything except what 
‘ Cultivated Critic ’ recommends. So 
the only novels I see nowadays are 
those published at the Powder-Puff 
Office, and written, apparently, by 
the editor’s relations. Next came 
the garden. The Powder-Puff re- 
marked one day that the fashionable 
flower this year is Deinosophoms 
Major, or some such name. If you ’ll 
believe me, my wife promptly dug up 
all our roses and geraniums, and plated 
Deinosophoms everywhere. Afterwards 
we found out that it must be grown 
in tropical hothouses. Then my choice 
was given me between some vile stuff 
called * Miqgs’ Magnificent Mixture ’ and 
no tobacco at all. Powder-Puff again, 
of course! So I’m a non-smoker 
nowadays. The children have joined 
the ‘Little Heroes’ League’ run in 
connection with the paper, and are! 
advised by its conductor — through the 
correspondence column, with names and 
addresses printed in full — ^to put up 
with their bmtal and uncultivated 
father as patiently as they can. Now 
I ’ve got a brief holiday. I had hoped 
to spend it in Scotland. But the 
PoLoder-Puff recommends a certain set 
of lodgings at Sloppington-on-Sea, so 
I ’m on my way to engage them — at a 
f^cy price. Before long ” 

At this moment the train stopped, 
and I hastily changed carriages. 

“ They manage these things better in 
France.” — ^The River Steamboat service. 
Compare Parisian boats on the Seine 
with .... but the comparison is im- 
possible, there being no steam-boat ser- 
vice at all on the Thames. And what a 
chance has been lost this year, which 
would have been just^e very time for 
making a number of new piers! 


LETTING IT DOWN GENTLY. 

[** Another’s Cougressihas declared agamst cradles 
on hygienic grounds.”— !Bap$r.'\ 

Once mothers babes with “ hush-a-by ” 
To cradled sleep would woo ; 

But now in the maternal eye 
The cradle is taboo. 

Yet while this Congress mthlessly 
Its ill effects expounds, 

The cradle’s fall at least will be 
On hygienic grounds. 


ADVICE TO THE MISSUS. 

Dear Madam, — Your ovm general 
servant, together with 9,999 members 
of her profession, has been invited 
to partake of a banquet provided by 
her Queen, who will at the same time 
decorate her with a medal struck in 
honour of the event. 

I would strongly recommend you. 
Madam, to ask yourself the following 
questions : — 

1. Is my conduct with regard to 
Mary such as is likely to be discussed 
with approval by ten thousand general 
servants ? 

2. Do I sufficiently realise that 
Mary’s mind, owing to the blessed 
spread of education, is doubtless stored 
with information concerning the most 
recent discoveries in physics, botany, 
medicine, astronomy, <S:c. ? 

3. Am I competent to converse intelli- 
gently with Mary on these topics ? 

4. Do I acknowledge that it must be 
a hindrance to her higher mental 
culture to be continually harping on 
such subjects as broken china, burnt 
porridge, and getting up in the 
moming ? 

5. Do I know the meaning of G.F.S., 
M.A.B.Y.S., S.P.C.S.? 

6. When visited by delegates of the 
above Societies, do I welcome them 
with fervour, and see to it afterwards 
that Mary punctually attends all the 
classes and meetings to which those 
ladies invite her ? 

7. Do I confi&ently believe that, 
however healthy in appearance, Mary is 
suffering from anaemia and is under 
strict orders from her doctor to take 
plenty of nourishing food — to abstain 
from the slightest exertion indoors, hut 
to have daily exercise in the open air? 

8. Do I loyally help Mary to obey 
these orders, even furnishing the 
kitchen with an armchair, in case she 
should feel inclined for repose after the 
“ nourishing food ? ” 

9. Am I a firm believer in Mary’s 
soldier cousin ? 

I am, Madam, 

Your sincere well-wisher, I 
Punch. 
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ME. PUNCH’S NOTES AND 

QU£jR1!EjS. 

(A Peep into tlie Future.) 

V. 

Sloe Gin (SOtli S. viii. 377). — I find no 
attempt in S&eat to explain this curious 
phrase, which constantly occurs in 
connectioji with the hebdomadal recrea- 
tions of Parliamentary representatives 
at the close of the nineteenth century. 
The locus classicus is to be found in a 
contemporary print, which states that 
“Mr. Balfour was in excellent form 
during his visit to littlestone.” On 
being asked by an interviewer to what 
he attributed his success he laughingly 
replied, “Abstinence from sloe gin!” 
Mr. Balfour, a distinguished athlete, 
seems to have been in the habit of 
frequenting Littlestone for the purpose 
of indulging in some occult species of 
ball game, presumably of Scottish 
origin, as Mr. Balfour was from beyond 
the Border. “ Sloe Gin,” then, is pro- 
bably a Southern corruption of ‘ ‘Slogan, * ’ 
i.e., the war-cry or shout raised by 
excited players. Others identify the 
phrase with some implement used in 
the game, the word “ gin ” being used 
in the sense of “trap” (cf. trap, bat 
and ball), while Professor Dewar, of 
Perth, holds that the phrase should be 
written “Slow Gin,*^ i.e., a spirit the 
effects of which were subtle and linger- 
“ Forty rod whiskey ”). 

H. Craik. 

HAsxFLTi Ball (30th S. viii. 551). — The 
ordinary explanation of “ Haskell Ball ’’ 
is, I know, that it is a proper name, 
and that Haskell Ball was a brother of 
a fire-eating Yeomanry officer named 
Johnny Ball, of Hoylake, who was fre- 
quently prosecuted for assaulting a 
harmless and helpless old veteran named 
Colonel Bogey. Plausible as this theory 
undoubtedly is, I cannot help feeling it 
to be insufficiently si^ported by con- 
temporary evidence. Por my own part 
I fed. convinced that “HaskeU” is 
merely a corruption of “ Ask-all,” and 
that the “Ask-all Ball” was a species 
of entertainment organised on an 
extremely democratic basis. I am con- 
firmed in this view by the fact that a 
certain writer named Horace Hutchinson 
speaks of a Haskell Ball as being 
“difficult to control,” and “uncom- 
monly lively.” The Haskell Ball was 
apparently ffirst started in America — (cf . 
“Bradley-MhrtinBah”). 

A. F. MaoF. 

Like as we Lie (30th S. viii. 66).— The 
clue to this enigmatical phrase, which 
attained a wide currency at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, is pro- 
bably to be found in that economy 
which is so characteristic a trait of the 
people amongst whom it had its birth. 


A 



“ What d’ybb call the new Baby, Atieslia?" 
“Peace I’* 


It is, I feel convinced, an elliptical conveying no discredit, but rather the 
expression to be completed in some reverse, to the perpetrator, 
such form as “ (Nobody can lie) like W. A. Knight. 

as we lie,” and seems to have been - — 

adopted as assort of watchword by a ' • 

Guild or Company which had its head- The Landob landed ?— Reflectians on 
quarters at St. Andrews. Thefalsificar a certain in-and-out runner ty the 
tion of their accounts was so common a ghost of W. S. L. (quoting hiii^el^ 
practice that no discredit seems to have “ Ah ! what avails the Sceptred race? 
attached to it, the phrase “ a good lie ” Ah ! what the form divine ? ’ 
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THE PLAINT OF THE LOYAL BAED. 

[Sir Donald Hacxenzix Wallace, in his record of the cruise of the 
OphWy describes the frequency with which, in political tributes to the 
Boyal Tisitors, “ Prince ” was made to rhyme with “ eTince.”] 

The premiiiHi on a princely rank is patent to the eye ; 

Ton |re envied in yonx lifetime, and belauded when you die ; 
But it bas its disadvantages, and none of them is worse 
Than the scanty scope it clEers to practitioners in verse. 

There are rhymes in great profusion for the troubadour to 
sling 

If he *8 caUed upon to celebrate the virtues of a King 
(I own it ’s hard to find a word to fraternise with Ihike 
Excepting the uncompromising term of Mameluke) ; 

But the worst of all the problems that confronts the rhyming 
crew 

Is the one Mackenzie Waixaoe has unfolded to our view ; 
Viz., you never can appropriately eubgise a Prince 
Without at last resorting to the awful verb evince,” 

The available alternatives are little better, since 
You can’t express your loyalty by lugging in a quince ; 

And thus, although the operation causes you to wince, 

You ’re ultimately driven your devotion to evince. 

The moral of this story is approximatdy dear ; 

Don’t rej^t a decoration, don’t refuse to be a peer ; 

But in fixing on a title pray eriiibit some regard 
For the metrical requirements of the patriotic bard. 


OlJfi BOOKniG^OFFICE. 

Mr. Iwin-Muixeb confesses that the bulky volume he 
entitleB Lord Milner in South Africa (Beinemann) contains 
only about two-thirds of what he h^ actually written. 
For this my Baronite offers thanks, and is disposed to 
hint that further compression would not have decreased 
the value of the book. A peculiarity of it is that, whilst 
it is entitled Lord Milner in South Africa, we do not 
approach Lord Milner till page 429 is re^ed. Even then 
the author goes off at a tangent, leaving Lord Milner waiting 
to be called for later in tiie course of the remaiiung 300 
pa^. Mr. Iwan-Mulleb’s industry is cdossal, his accumu- 
kwm of detail overwhdming. He has apparently read every 
Blue Book and despatch, coimected with couth Africa since, 
in 1815, the affEor of Slagter’s Hek. From these, and even 
from newspapers, he quotes liberally, amasdng a wealth of 
informalion for tiie patient reader. Nowhere dse vriU the 
student of the history of South Africa find in fuller or more 
convenient form the raw material upon whidh opinion may 
be formed or history written. 

The Mechaniem of War (Blackwood), the latest contribution 
of LunESMAijr ” to the illumination oi the campaim in South 
Africa now really over, is not the least valuable of ike series. 
Having, as Lord ^SEBpr puts it, muddled througb some- 
how, v^e find a pamfol mterest in looking back, and, guided 
hy an expert, discovering why we were so long about it, 
and why more than once we escaped final disaster. ** Never,” 
writes “ Linesman,” “ was greater military talent inconjuno 
rioEL with greater military ignorance, never were the poten- 
tiafitiesof more trammelled by the clinging whe^ of 

TOofessiVnal ineptitude than in the earlv days of the con- 
fliot.” He applauds the British oflber, wham he has seen in 
the fields and grows almost ecstatic over the patience, the 
ecraxane, and the endurance of the private soldier. He 
lefitnuoiB himself when he comes to allnde to gendemen 
highly plmi in Ball MalL The moral of the campaign is 
set ^dcth in a sentence. We had no troops, no tactics, no 


Mounted Infantry, no Staff, no sense, at the beginning of the 
war ; we had them all in serviceable quantities before the 
war was half-way over .... An officer who has survived 
two years in South Africa is the most accomplished and 
resourceful leader of men in existence, for upon the founda- 
tion of his own unrivalled natural capacity for war has 
been imposed a course of instruction as perfect as its pupil.” 
That is encouraging. But a terrible price has been paid for 
the lesson. As “Linesman” says, it is wasteful, expensive 
work, trusting to the day of the race to train the horse. 

The other day the Baron had the pleasure of giving to 
his readers an extract from the New Opera Qlaee, by Fr, 
Chablev, describing the plot of The Merry Wives, Here is 
another from the same amusing and interesting work. It is 
a concise account of the plot of Turandot, by Theobald 
Rehbaum: — 

Kalaf, Prince of AsBam has leaved his fatherland ; after the death of his 
father, a relates has takes possess of the throne. He intended to enter in 
service of the prince of Kaschmir. Coming to the castel, ne is recognised 
from the nidener, but he do’nt like to be known him. He has saved the 
prince his life justly, but is gone away not awaiting the thanks. 

“Both leaves tlw stage. 

“ Now Turandot, daughter of theprince of Kaschmir, is carry-on the stage ; 
also the parrot is brou^t, whidi K^Jaf had oatched. Turandot and Kdaf 
falling in love together. Kalaf does choose a favor ; he heggs to can loose 
the riddle Turandot. AH are astonished, Turandot herselves, who may save 
the live of the stranger ; but Kalaf remains on his desire. 

“ Second act : Turandot is happy : Kalaf has loosed aU her riddle and she 
h(^s now to get him als bridegroom but Kalaf gives non himself sudi a 
riddle, which had to loose Turandot, to tell him his name and Ms native. 
But she is sorry, she can not find out the right name and so she is loosing all 
hopes ; all troubles are vainless. Till, at last, she heard the name : Achmed 
of Samukand. But this is not the right name : Great meeting. Turandot 
is greeting as Prince Achmed of Samarkand, but must hear from him, tibat 
this is not the right name. In a humble manner she say, tiiat Kalaf must be 
her Master and commander and that a hearth that deeply loves, much better 
is, than hmnour and mind. 

“ Turandot and Kalaf have found to another and enjoyment is everywhere.” 

And certainly enjoyment is here for all the readers to whom 
this excerpt is presented by tihe considerate 

Baron db B.^W. 

A PEETTY PLAT. 

The most originally schemed-out and wittily written pieces 
will * * gang aglee ’ ’ as well as do Mice and Men, unless they have 
the most skilful interpreters. Now this piece of Madeleine 
Luoette Bvley’s, possessing little pretension to bring rither 
“ most original ” m its design or particularly brilliant in its 
dialogue, has achieved success entiidy through the skill of 
the interpretation given to it by Miss Gertrude Elliott as 
Peggy and Mr. Forbes Eobertson as Mark Embury, On 
these two mainly depends its success ; and the greater 
TCsponsibility Mis to Miss Gertrude Elliott, whose Peggy 
is a driicious impersonation. There is not any great tax on 
Mr. Forbes Eobebtson’s drama^c force in the’ daracter he 
has dected to pourtray, but he plays it most artistically, with 
great reserve, and, despite the meagreness of plot, the self- 
sacrifice involved in his part wins for it the entire sympathy 
of the audience. 

Mr. William Faeben, Junior, as Peter Embury^ e crabbed 
old man-servant, gives a capitd character sketch ; and Mr. 
Ben Webster is the li^ht and aii^ gallant, whose conversion 
to the moral proprieties of life is partly due to his love at 
first sight for Peggy, and partly to his being evidently a 
“ good fellow at heart.” 

Miss Mary Eorke makes the most of the excellent though 
over-&nd and foolidi Mrs, Deborah, and Mr. Luigi Lablaobe, 
in spite of his Itafian name ever associated with song and 
opera, gives us, in his rendering of Boger Ooodlake, an 
amusing variant of the DoHy Spanker order of country squire 
(a squire of Dames witb the second vowd omitted), period 
178^when it seepos pure Scotch as a language was in 
conriderable vogue in the regions about “ Old Hmipstead.” 
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“BOXIDICOA.” 

[!]^e Higliwa^s Committee of the London Countj Council report that the 
placing in position on the Victoria Embankment of the Boadicea statuary 
group, the late Mr. Thomas Thohnycroft, and presented to the 
Coun<m his son, Mr. J. L Thobnycboft, is nearly completed. One of 
the three inscriptions recommended by the Committee, which are to be placed 
on the pedestal, is as follows: Boadicba QBottdigca), Queen of the loeni, 
who died a.d 61 , alter leading her people against the Boman inyader.”] 

Hapless, heroic Queen of the Iceni, 

Welcome again to what you knew as “ Llyndin,” 

Where we shall meet you (better late than never !) 

On the Embankment ! 

Long have we known and handed on your story, 

How for revenge each Roman camp you harried, 
Camalodunum, Verukm, Augusta, 

Briefly victorious. 

Down through the ages schoolboy after schoolboy, 
Following hundly pedagogue and poet, 


Probably, when your Majesty was brought up 
’Mid the primeval fastnesses of Suftolk, 

Writing, among the various arts you practised, 

Wasn’t included. 

But the precise and learned City Fathers 
Haven’t yet floored all subtleties of spelling ; 

How to pronounce “ Boumooa,” they Ve omitted 
Footnote or something. 

Is it Boodicca, or, instead, Bow^^dicca ? 

Westminster pauses for some further brackets 
’Neath her new statue— meanwhile, we ’re content with 
“ Boadicea ! ” 


FALSTAFFIAN. 


Following hundly pedagogue and poet, 

(So we are learning carefully miscalled you 
‘‘Boadicea.” 


Now th^ know better in the County Council 
On the Uommittee of the London Highways ; 
See how they try to rehabilitate you 

Centuries after ! 

’Tis as “ Boudioga ” Cockneys are to know you, 
Wife of PnASXh'AOUS, who aghteen hundred 
Years (and some over) have unduly waited 

Since your last advent. 


In Out Representative’s recent notice of The Me7Ttj Wives 
at the Haymarket tliere is one notable point omitted. Mr. 
Tte; as F distaff makes his first euuance on the scene, 
mounted. F distaff must have weighed considerably over 
twenty stone. Good. You can’t give such a lider a “ service- 
able cob, up to weight.” No ; only a strong, Normandy 
dray-hoi-se could have been up to his weight; and the 
“ bearer of the burden ” is not such a quadruped. 

Now, when writing this Postscriptum, Our Repiesentative 
does not for one moment think it will have the slightest 
weight with the already over-burdened Manager, who, what 
with his padding and his nightly receipts, must have very 
sufficient reasons for “leaving well alone,” but ^^liberamt 
animam siiam,** and so with quieted conscience he hopes 
yet again to behold the two merriest of M&t'vy Wives, with 
the spreading ’Diee and the ever mountin’ Asohf. 
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OPERATIC NOTES. 

Saturday, June 14. — ^Production of Donizetti’s delightful 
comic opera, UEliair d'Amore, Should it be given again 
this season Mr. Punch's Operatic Eepresentative strongly 
advises eveiyone, be their musical proclivities what they 
may, not to miss the chance of enjoying this sweetly- 
melodious and, in its simple action, ticklingly-humorous 
light opera. 

Some there are still *‘here below,” in the Covent 
Garden stalls, who may have heard Eonooni in the 
character of the universal drug-provider, but few, if any, 
are there now, in any part of the house, who can remem- 
ber having seen this opera with the cast as I have it before 
me in an old copy — Price Two Shillings, Entered at 
Stationers' Hall. Printed and Sold hy 0. Stuart, 15, Archer 
Street, Haymarhet" — ^but alas! undated, wherein appear 
hladame Persiani as Adina, Signor Mauto as Nemorino, 
Signor Taiiburini as Belcore, and the part of Dulcamara, 
“a Medical Mountebank,” played, as I have always heaid 
it said, inimitably, by the great Signor Lablaohe, one of 
the very few who, had Nicolai’s Merry Wives been written 
in his time, could have played Sir John Falstaff without 
padding. 

Of course, its style in form and finals of duets and con- 
certed pieces is undeniably “ old-fashioned ; ” but to simple 
folk this opera is a real rural treat. It is now represented 
in three Acts, of which the first ends vdth the familiar duet 
'^Obbligato! Obbligato!" capitally sung and^ acted by Signor 
Caruso as NemoHno, and Pini Corsi as Dulcamara. The 
second Act, finishing with the quintette and full chorus, 
raised the enthusiasm of the audience to the very highest 
operatic pitch. 

Mile. Eegina Pacini sang perfectly as the heroine, and acted 
charmingly. In her final song Mile. Eegina introduced some 
vocal pyrotechnic displays from Puritani which took the 
house by storm. Honours easy to Mile. Eegina (once more 
“ Queen of our hearts to-night I ”) and to sweet-voiced tenor 
(occasionally robusto) Signor Caruso, whose Nemorino is in 
every respect excellent. He sings perfectly ; and plays the 
part seriously. He has only one bottle of Elixir, ne ought 
to have half-a-dozen. Signor Seoul was well up to the re- 
quired military operatic standard as ‘‘Th§ dashing white 
Sergeant,” who, though an impulsive and ardent lover, yet 
means to deal honestly with the girl. Encores taken and 
offered.” Manoineijli “ caEed ” and heartily greeted. 

It is a very pretty rustic scene in which the entire action 
takes place. Dr. Dulcamara's one-horse car has possibly 
been modelled by the ingenious property-man on a certain 
well-known gorgeous chariot which flashes about the streets 
of London as an advertisement for something or other ; just 
the very brilliant equipage that Dr. Dulcamara himself 
would have selected. Signor Pini Cohsi, playing the “Medi- 
cal Mountebank” with considerable sly humour, misses 
the assumption of dignity absolutely essential to this 
imposing character. His very gaiety with the paysannes 
should be patronising. Dulcamara's profession^ manner 
(and except in confidential asides to the audience he never 
loses it) should always be that of a superior person who 
says, as did Mr. Whistieb on a celebrat^ occasion, “I am 
not arguing, I ’m telling you." 

And the chorus I Sure such unanimity was never seen 
in any village 1 How sweet a thing it is to consider these 
gossiping ladies of all ages, sizes, and varied attractions 
uving t^ether in such perfect harmony under the ruling 
bS.ton of one Man-cindli. 

Tuea^y, June 17. — ^FuU house (of course) to hear Mrtba 
as JvdieUe. Mme. Meslba shared the honours (taking the 
Lioness’s share) with Saj.eza as Piomeo,. M. Sevetuhac 


excellent as Mercutiq, and M. Planqon impressive as ever as 
the philosophic, hertaJistic Friar, who considers aU flesh as 
grass, himself remaining as fresh and as green as ever. A 
better Stephana than MUe. Madboubg it is quite possible to 
imagine, but she was not without her admirers in a house 
where everyone is entitled to express freely individual 
opinion by a show of hands. Chorus good throughout. 

Wednesday, June 18, Carmen. — CALvfi as Carmen! Let 
that suffice as a big big attraction whenever the affiche 
is made. Who knows not CALVii’s Carmen does not Carmen 
know ! 

Not another Carmen to equal her, in acting at least. 
Such abandonment, such diabolical coquetry, such grace 
of action, such superb defiance, and in her death scene, 0 
what a f^ is there 1 Not absolutely perfect in singing, it 
may be, but with such a splendidly capricious Carmen, even 
Maitre Bizet lui-mime would be ‘ ‘ kind to a fault.” M. MAEf:- 
CBAL was the novelty in Don Josi, singing well, but over- 
acting. Suzanne Adams delightful as the innocent Micaela, 
and everyone more than ^^contento" with Signor Scotti as 
the Toi*iador." 

Saturday, June 21. — Show me, on the lyric stage, a finer 
actor than PiAiigoN. And with his deep, rich notes and 
perfect mastery of his metier, how excellent a singer 1 In 
ids hands Mephisto is un trks bon diable up to a certain 
point, but when he does assert his authority, gardez-vous ! 

The Marguerite of Suzanne Adams is “one of the best,” 
and “ regrettable incident” as is the indisposition of Mine. 
Calv]£, yet this is not by any means one of the parts by 
which she herself would be remembered. M. Mar^chal, quite 
a “ Tiny Tim ” of a Faust by the side of Planqon-Mephisto, 
is, like a liqueur that ladies love, not strong but sweet. 
Mile. Mauboubg as Siebel, in the garden scene, rose pluckily to 
the occasion ; and M. Seveuhao was powerful as Valentine. 

Signor Manoinelli conducted himseK and orchestra 
admirably, 

June 26. — ^In consequence of change of arrangements 
unfortunately made compulsory by His Majesty’s grievous 
illness. Covent Garden open to-night, hut no one on stage at 
anything like their best in Lohengrin. Audience depressed. 
Madame Nordica singing sweetly and looking charming, 
dividing “musical honours” with Miss Kirkby Lunn. 
“Music hath charms,” but the Opera to-night is a mere 
temporary distraction from the all-ahsorbing topic of the 
King’s suffering. 

Horses “ still, running.”— At Drury Lane, this week sees 
the hundredth performance of BenrRur, which is to con- 
tinue its course as long as the horses in the chariot race have 
any “ go ” left in them. Such a success as this of Ben is 
sometmng un-Hurd of in recent years at Old Drury. like 
Grace at his best, BenJHur with one hit has “scored a 
century” of representations. How Augustus Drubiolanus 
Lnperator would have rejoiced 1 


A OOBEESPONDENT from Ahmedabad sends us the follovring 
local information taken from an Indian journal ; — 

“ After 114 degrees of heat a dustorm (sic), accompanied 
by thunder, occurred here at 12.30 R.M., and it rained for 
fifteen minutes. Several trees were uprooted. This has 
lowered tiie temperature greatly.” 

Mr. Punch sincerely hopes that, should this meet the eye 
of the ruthless Et. Hon. Abbtas Akers-Douglas, First Com- 
missioner of Works, he will not, in the event of a heat-wave, 
make cooling experiments in this direction on such remnants 
of the Green Park as are left over from the widening of 
Piccadilly. 
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A MIDSUMMER-KNIGHTS’ DREAM. 

(Some Parlzameniary recipienis of Goronatim Honours ) 

SiE W. All-k, Sie G-lb-et P-ek-e, Sie Alfe-d Th-m-s, StE J-s-ph L^we-kce. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Ezteacied from the Diaet of Toby, M.P. 

IBiouse &f Commons, Monday, June 23. 
— ^With. C.-B.’s kind peimission I’ve 
■been week-ending in Belgium. Just 
back from Bruges, where in the Market 
Place stands the belfry old and brown. 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, 
still it watches o’er the town. Went 
to see Exhibition of the works of early 
Flamand painters. A rare collection, in 
number unique. In aU there are some 
three hundred pictures, dating from the 
time of Meichioe Broedeklam, in 1398, 
up to Pierre Bruegel le Vieux, who 
flourished about 1568. Here are nearly 
aH the famous specimens of the early 
schools of painting of Bruges, Ghent, 
Brussels, Louvain and Antwerp. Never 
before were so many of the master- 
pieces of Hans Memling sheltered under 
one roof. Among them is the “ Cliasse 
de Sainte Ursule,^' precious beyond 
its weight in gold. Of paintings large 
and small, portraits and pious pictures, 
there are from the Master’s hand no 
fewer than sixty-five. 

A spectacle not to be missed. Has, 
moreover, advantage of being close at 
hand. Leave "Victoria at 9.30 in the 
morning; cross to Ostend by the fine 
steamers of the Belgian State Railway 
and Mail Packet Service; whisked in 



** Aud how *8 the Member for Sark ^ ” 
fCToby, M.P, and H.M. the Eing of the Belgiane.) 


I twenty-five minute along the lowlands 
that He between Ostend and Bruges. 
You may take a turn round the Hotel 
du Conseil Provincial, see the pictures 
before dinner, return to speftd a morn- 
ing amongst them, back in London for 
dinner if you please. 

Had the honour of meeting the King 
of the Belgians, and the privilege of being 
personally conducted by His Majesty 
through the second section of the Exhi- 
bition, shown in the old Grunthuuse. 
Here are tapestries rich and rare, vest- 
ments of priests which make one almost 
in love with long sermons, as promising 
opjwrtunity of fuller study of exqiiisite 
designs, infinite beauty of softened tints. 

‘‘And how ’s the Member for Sark ? ” 
asked His Majesty; “why didn’t he 
come with you ? ” 

Explained that this is his day for 
duty at the House at 2.30. 

“Ah,” said the King, a shade of dis- 
appointment crossing his kindly coun- 
tenance, “ that is unfortunate. I read 
my Punch every week ; have done so for 
more years than I like to recall. Would 
Hke to have had a little conversation 
with Monsieur Sark. He is like your 
song. How does it go ? ‘ But though 
I hear thee in my dreams, Thy « face ^ I 
never see.’ Yes, I like Punch; it has 
V esprit, and you know you have not in 
EnofHsh a word that tmnslntes that.” 

Pleasant to hear His Majesty talke 


about England. Lives and works 
among his own people ; goes out and 
about almost as an ordinary burgher ; a 
kind smile for all, a friendly word to 
any who come in contact with him. 
But for the Httle island across the sea 
that tumbles on the magnificent barrier 
of Ostend His Majesty cherishes deep 
affection, profound admiration. 

Pleasant to watch his tall figure, head 
and shoulders above the crowd packed 
in the Exhibition, and see face fighting 
up with kindly smile as his regard fal£ 
upon an acquaintance. Been some talk 
of late of trouble in Belgium. No 
trace of it in Bruges, where the people 
throng the streets to see the King come 
and go, welcoming and speeding His 
Majesty with hearty cheer. Business 
done, — Education Bill in Conunittee. 

Tuesday, — Principal business ap- 
pointed for to-day Motion for adjourn- 
ment over Coronation festivities. The 
morning sun broke over London, gay 
with bunting, later filled with a jubilant 
crowd hurrying on to wind up work in 
order to make hoHday for the crowning 
of the King. At noontide the darkness 
of night suddenly fell, and the rejoicing 
city was, at a stroke, transformed into 
a multitude of mourners. 

At two o’clock on ordinary days the 
Chaplain has a sparse congregation at 
prayer-time. To^av all the benches 
filled. A murmur of sad-toned conversar 





^ ^ propose to nm tte Govenunent witk)ut your services ? asked the War-and-Peace- 

JL) Maker, after a hearty exchange of military salutes Tvith the Boureiie King of Arms, 

“They do not,** replied Mr, Pukch, “The bird-like ubiquity which was ever one of my most salient 
features has been greatly enhanced by the purchase of the most recent type of Auto-Marconibile. Only yesterday 
I was myself arranging the details of my Overflow F^te in London; and here I am to-day, come to join you on 
the eve of your departure for England, There were enthusiasts, my Lord, who clamoured for your appearance in 
the KmG*s Procession when we were still anticipating that event. But I was never one of those who imagined that 
you were likely, for the sake of immediate applause, to spoil the results of your splendid labours, just when you 
were most needed to give them lie finishing touches. And the few silly people, cldefly makers of headlines, who 
thought you likely to hurry home for this purpose, must have understood your value and the nature of your work 
pretty poorly. Besides, I wanted you, when you come, to have a Procession all to yourself. 

“ How good a turn of Peace-making you did, and how well your time has been occupied in the interval since 
that op^tion, is plain to the rudest inteUigence in the readiness with whidi our late enemies !^ve accepted your 
magnanimous conmtions. You have by now practically shepherded all the outlying flock within the lion’s fold. 
I see that a rough reckoning of the forces that at one time or another have been en^ged against you brings their 
numbers up to some seventy or eighty thousand. These are what the Continental Press has agreed to describe as 
the mere “ handful of fanners ** that has had to withstand the full shock of the British Empire. In point of fact, 
they amount to at least half as many again as our original fifty thousand absent-minded horse and foot goings to 
Table Bay. I say this with no desire to under-rate their prodigious pluck and cleverness, but rather in recognition 
of the greatness of the task that you have brought to so happy a conclusion. But Peace, or the making of Peace — 
for we have yet to prove it, though for mysdf I entertain no apprehensions as to its complete success — Peace, in 
your case, has had its victories no less renowned than War. Just as we recognise the astonishing patience w^hich 

E ur sapper instinct has shown in the steady chaining off of so vast a tract of territory-^ patience which is no 
*s genius because it does not contain the showy elements that appeal to the popular imagination — so we recognise 
also the high qualities you have exhibited in that diplomacy for which your energy in the field was the necessary 
preparation. Those of us who remembered your part in the affair of FaShoda were never doubtful of the issue of 
a^conference in whidi your tact Aould have full play. We understand,^ too, that you displayed in the Peace 
discussion a pretty tuin for humour, a quality most desirable even in the highest ranks of the service. 
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‘‘Well, my Lord, we are very coascious of our obligations to you; and I, for one, while fully appreciating 
the services rendered by the Earl Bobs at a crucial point in the campaign, would be inclined to place yours, 
rendered, as they mainly were, after the war “was practically finished,” at as high a value as his, so far as 
the Nation^s testimonial can represent such service. But you are stiU young, and your work but just begun. 
India has need of you: though we rather grudge her those gifts for organisation which are so badly needed in 
PaJlMaU. 

“Meanwhile, do not imagine that we have been idle at home. Reform is in the air. By our new 
system of military education, the cadet is to be taught to pLice the practice of War above even that of Polo : and 
the cavalry-oflGicer to hold the correct art of letter-writing in higher regard than the more obvious claims of 
the regimental drag. Further, we have already adopted a new Teutonic service-cap something like a depressed 
sou£Bl6. We have devised a new Infantry Drill. We stand at ease now on two legs instead of one. We turn 
right, left and about by pirouetting on one heel and one toe, without moving the loot back. There is a gain 
here in point of picturesquene&s as well as instability. We have abandoned the practice of shouldering arms, and 
now do everything at or from the slope. Under the new scheme, when cariyin? arms, our sole method of saluting 
is to stare in the direction of the object of our veneration. Thus, when a nicely-bred private of the Inns of Court 
Volunteers (for example) is introduced, under arms, to a Peeress, let us say, of civilian instincts, this method of salute 
is apt to be misunderstood. How far the new practice has been derived from the methods of recognition employed 
in the case of KafiSr women I can only conjecture, but I have said enough to show that the lessons of the War 
are not going to be wasted if the Authorities at home can help it. 

“And now, my Lord, for I have not come all this way merely to boast of the advances we are making in 
military reform, let me once more sincerely compliment you on the success which has attended your work both in 
the field and the debating-hah ; and in view, particularly, of the reputation you have established for humour in your 
treatment of delegate questions, permit me to present you with a masterpiece of my own in this kind ; a work, 
moreova:, in which you will find the phases of the last chapter of your exploits presented with unfaihng discern- 
ment, appreciation, and honne camaraderie ; I refer, shortly, to that fund of good fellowship and acumen, my 
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“Hard lines” 
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